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PREFACE. 


The  present  Yolume  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  a 
translation  of  "  Histoire  des  Plantes,"  the  third  contribution  which 
M.  Figuier  has  made  towards  the  completion  of  his  *'  Tableau  de 
la  Nature/*  "The  World  before  the  Deluge"  comprises  a  period 
in  the  earth's  history  when  its  natural  ornament  was  absent; 
when  its  surface  was  an  arid  desert — a  vast  solitude — ^the  abode 
of  silence  and  death.  Plants  preceded  animals  in  the  order  of 
creation.  When  the  great  animals  which  preceded  man  were 
created  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Eternal,  the  earth  was  already 
clothed  in  a  mantle  of  vegetation.  We  learn  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture that  "  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb 
pelding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth ;  and  it  was  so.  And  the 
earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind, 
and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his 
kind:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good."     (Genesis  i.  11,  12.) 

Yes,  it  was  good ;  for  plants  are  at  once  the  ornaments  of  the 
earth  and  the  means  of  existence  to  the  beings  which  occupy  it ; 
and  this  natural  ornament  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Creator  has 
diversified  in  a  wonderful  manner,  so  that  no  part  of  the  globe  can 
be  said  to  be  deprived  of  it ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  plants 
have  been  the  theme  of  great  writers  in  all  ages.  Homer  has  sung 
their  praise ;  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
and  Claudius,  among  the  Latins,  have  described  them;  and  poets 
of  aU  countries  have  been  inspired  by  them.   Infancy  loves  flowers, 
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they  are  charming  to  the  young,  and  in  more  advanced  years  we 
salute  them  for  the  remembrances  they  awaken — perhaps  for 
grayer  reasons ;  for  who  can  watch  the  annual  return  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers  and  green  herbage  of  spring  without  wonder  and 
astonishment,  or  contemplate  their  decay  in  autumn  without  some 
passing  thought  of  his  own  future?  Vegetation,  considered  in 
connection  with  the  rest  of  animated  creation,  leads  to  the  con- 
sideration of  God  the  Creator.  In  contemplating  the  marvellous 
arrangements  which  rule  the  movements  of  life,  in  admiring  the 
multiplied  organs  by  means  of  which  the  vegetating  functions  are 
accomplished,  the  thoughts  mind  necessarily  rises  from  Kature 
to  its  Creator. 

The  History  of  Plants  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  reader  is 
divided  into  four  parts : — 

I.  The  Organography  and  Physiology  of  Plants,  comprehending 
under  these  heads  the  description  of  the  essential  organs  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetables,  and  some  explanation  of 
the  various  functions  performed  by  means  of  these  organs. 

II.  The  Classification  of  Plants, — ^namely,  the  principles  upon 
which  the  distribution  of  plants  into  particular  groups  rests ;  and 
along  with  this,  brief  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  more  eminent 
Botanists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  branch  of  the  study 
of  Plants. 

III.  The  Natural  Families  of  Plants.  In  this  section  the  Editor 
has  departed  from  the  original,  being  desirous  of  giving  as  com- 
plete a  view  of  the  Vegetable  World  as  his  limited  space  would 
permit,  and  according  to  the  system  of  classification  most  received 
where  the  English  language  is  spoken.  While  departing  from 
M.  Figuier's  arrangement,  however,  the  subjects  which  that 
gentleman  had  selected  for  more  special  illustration  have  been 
adhered  to.  His  idea  was  to  make  a  selection  of  the  more  im- 
portant families,  describe  one  or  two  prominent  and  well-known 
plants,  which  were  taken  as  a  type  of  the  group,  giving  a  slighter 
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notice  of  the  less  prominent  species  belonging  to  it,  with  their 
properties.  This  idea  has  been  adopted  and  considerably  enlarged 
upon,  the  arrangement  of  families  adopted  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his 
"Animal  Kingdom  "  being,  with  some  few  exceptions,  employed 
as  the  framework  with  which  these  descriptions  are  interwoven. 

IV.  Geographical  distribution  of  Plants  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe — a  framework  which  embraces  the  entire  circle  of  studies 
which  constitute  the  science  of  Sotany. 

With  respect  to  the  illustrations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they 
are  nearly  all  drawn  from  nature.  Those  which  are  connected 
with  Cryptogams  or  Thallogens  are  borrowed  from  the  original 
memoirs  which  have  appeared  in  the  "Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles."  M.  Faguet  has  in  these  designs  happily  united  the 
sentiment  of  the  artist  with  the  precision  of  the  naturalist. 

W.  S.  0. 

February,  1869. 


It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  above,  that  in  the  present 
edition  the  text  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout,  without 
much  alteration  in  the  general  design  of  the  work;  the  only 
considerable  addition  being  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms,  which 
will  be  useful  to  the  reader. 

W.  S.  0. 

March,  1869. 
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ORGANOGRAPHY,  OR  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  PLANTS. 

Commit  s  seed  to  the  earth ;  plant,  for  example,  a  Haricot  bean 
(Fig.  2)  at  the  depth  of  two  inches  in  moist  vegetable  soil,  and  if 
the  temperature  is  between  1 5°  and  20°  R.,  the  seed  will  not  be 
slow  to  germinate,  first  swelling,  and  then  bursting  its  outer  skin, 
and  by  this  admirable  arrangement  of  nature  permitting  us  to 
contemplate  the  wonderful  results,  but  without  as  yet  enabling  us 
to  comprehend  the  strange  mystery.     A  vegetable  in  miniature, 

•  Fig.  1  is  an  example  of  Ithizomo,  or  imdorground  slom  or  root-rtoclr;  a,  the 
parent  root-eUick,  which  hiLS  genented  i,  which  in  ita  turn  has  grnera(«d  r  e  e  ;  the 
rootlets  d  consiBt  of  thick  adveotitious  fibres ;  >,  young  root  fibres  from  c,  whirli  have 
juet  begun  to  geiminatG.  Thia  kind  of  root  ie  said  Ui  be  deHnit^,  because  its  extmt 
ia  limited  ;  compound,  because  it  coDSiats  of  separate  branches,  - 
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eventually  the  counterpart  of  the  first,  will,  after  a  time,  slowly 
reveal  itself  to  the  observer ;  in  the  meantime  two  parts,  very 

I  distinct,  make  their  appearance :  one, 
yellowish  in  colour,  already  throwing 
out    slender    fibrous    shoots,   finks 
^   farther  into   the  soil — this   ia  the 
radicle  or  root ;  the  other,  of  a  pale 
rtg.a.-niiaAiainFAaitoiu,m^3n,\.  greenish  colour,  takes  the  opposite 
direction,  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  rises  above  the  ground — 
this  is  the  stem. 

Let  us  consider  at  first,  in  a  general  manner,  this  root  and 
stem,  with  their  functions.  They  are  the  essential  organs  of 
vegetation,  without  which,  when  we  have  excepted  certain  vege- 
tables of  an  inferior  order,  plants,  decorated  with  leaves  and 
Bowers,  cannot  exist. 

I. — The  Root. 
The  design  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  seems  to  have  been  to 
embellish  and  make  beautiful  all  which  was  to  be  exposed  to  our 
eyes,  while  that  which  was  fo  be 
hidden  was  left  destitute  of  grace 
or  beauty.    Leaves  suspended  from 
their  branches  balance  themselves 
gracefully  in    the    breathing    air ; 
the  stems,   branches,  and   flowei^ 
"■"■  are  the  ornament  of  the  landscape, 

'"  "  '''  RMiBinwiiig,  ^^^  satisfy  the  eye  with  their 
beauty ;  but  the  root  is  without  colours  or  brilliancy,  and  is 
usually  of  a  dull  uniform  brown,  and  performs  in  obscurity 
functions  as  important  as  those  of  stem,  branches,  leaves,  ot 
flowers.  Yet  how  vast  the  difference  between  the  verdant  top  of 
a  treej  which  rises  graceful  and  elegant  into  middle  air — not  to 
speak  of  the  flower  it  bears — and  the  coarse  mass  of  its  roots, 
divided  info  tortuous  branches,  without  harmony,  without  sym- 
metry, and  forming  a  tangled,  disordered  mass !  These  organs, 
so  little  favoured  in  their  appearance,  have,  however,  very  im- 
portant functions  in  the  order  of  vegetable  action. 

The  general  form  of  roots  ia  conical,  the  thicker  part  being 
Wrmed  the  caudex  or  stock ;  the  tender  and  delicate  point  of  tho 
cone,  from  its  soft  yielding  substance,  the  spongioka ;  the  thread- 
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like  Glameiita  it  throws  out  in  all  directionB  are  tke  Jibrik,  which 
are  somewhat  inflated,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  small  cells,  the 
ducta  of  which  convey  the  food  of  the  plant  from  the  spongiolcs 
to  the  caudex  of  the 
root.  Besides  this 
function,  it  ia  now 
pretty  well  established 
that  tile  apongioles 
poe«efis  the  power  of 
ejecting  effete  or  dele- 
terious matter,  and  on 
this  property  of  plants 
cnltiTaters  of  the  soil 
formed  the  system  of 
rotation  cropping;  that 
which,  in  course  of 
time,  renders  the  soil 
unfit  for  one  crop  until 
it  is  renovated,  being 
harmless,  if  not  bene- 
ficial, to  others. 

But  all  roots  are 
not  planted  in  the  soil. 
There  are  some  plants 
which  take  root  in 
water,  as  the  Duck- 
weed (Lemna),  Fig,  5, 
which  never  touches 
the  earth.  Others 
nourish  themselves  on 
the    tissues  of    other 

plants,  as  the  Mistle-  Pig  ^.^Ymng  M«i««. 

toe,  a  singular  parasitic 

plant,  which  forms  tufts  or  branches  of  a  delicate  pjle  green, 
attaching  itself  to  apple-trees,  poplars,  and  a  number  of  otlier 
trees.  Some  roots  appear,  moreover,  to  have  no  other  function 
than  to  fix  the  plants  to  the  soil :  they  seem  to  contribute  nothing 
to  their  nourishment.  In  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of 
Paris  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  magnificent  Peruvian 
cactus,  of  au  extraordiuary  height,  which  has  been  growing 
B  2 
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vigoroualy,  tlirowing  out  enormous  l^rsnclies  with  great  rapidity. 
It«  roots  are  shut  up  in  a  box  of  forty  inches  Bquare,  filled  with 
earth,  which  haa  never  been  renewed  and  never  watered.     It  is 
therefore  evident  that  in  this  case  the  roots 
have  little  to  do  with  the  nourishment  of 
the  plant.     Other  instances  confirm  these 
inferences.    "  In  this  country,  where  many 
months  pass  without  a  drop  of  rain  fall- 
ing," says  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire,  "  I  have 
seen,  during  the  dry  season,  cactuses  covered 
with  flowers,  maintaining  themselves  on  the 
burning  rocks  by  the  aid  of  a  few  weak 
slender  roots,  which  sink  into  the  dried-up 
humus  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
narrow  clefts  of  the  rock."     Nevertheless, 
most  plants  are  nourished,  to  a  large  extent, 
through  their  roota.     Other  plants,  as  the 
ScreW-pine  (Pandanus),  and  the  Mangrove- 
tree  {Rkisophora,  root-bearer,  from  its  habit 
of  emitting  roots  from  the  stem,  which  de- 
scend until  they  reach  the  ground,  when 
they  bury  themselves  in  the  soil), — these 
are  sometimes  called — not  very  correctly, 
however — aerial  roots. 
Fig.i.— DntkoHdcLnxiuj.        The  multiplication  of  roots  takes  place 
sometimes  by  their  elongation  and  thickening,  as  in  the  Carrot, 
Turnip,  and  Beet  (Fig.  6).    When  short  and  slender,  natural  root- 
lets, nuned  radic/es,  are  emitted,  or  rootlets  which  accompany  the 
descending  body;  this  is  the  tap- root.     Sometimes  the  root  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  axils,  more  or  lees  numerous,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  size,  which  unite  at  the  collum,  or  point  of  juncture,  of  the 
stem  and  caudez.   This  is  the  fasciculated  root,  of  which  the  Melon 
(Fig.  7),  the  Wheat-plant,  the  Lily,  and  the  Palms  are  examples. 
This  difference  in  the  structure  and  constitution  of  the  root 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  imder  a  great  niunber  of  circum- 
stances.    The  old  Fir-tree,  firmly  anchored  in  the  ground  by  its 
deep  and  spreading  roots,  braves  the  most  violent  storms,  and  even 
on  the  mountain-top  resists  the  most  terrible  f«mpest8.     But  the 
Fan-palm,  whose  fasciculated  roots  spread  themselves  horizontally 
in  the  sand,  is  overthrown,  beaten- down  by  the  wind,  when  it  has 


readied  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.     If  the  stem  of  this  palm 
be  artificially  supported,  it  may  attain,  even  in  our  climate,  to  a 
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height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  In  front  of  the  great  amphitbeati-e 
in  the  Muaeum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  two  Fan-palma  thus 
supported  rear  their  lofty  heads,  charged  with  their  fan-like  tuft 
of  leaves  (Fig.  8). 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  form  of  roots  will  soon  find  ita 
practical  uses.  In  watering  a  plant,  it  is  necessary  to  pour  in  the 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  stem,  if  it  is  tap-rooted  ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  root  is  fasciculated,  it  should  he  poured  out  at  some  distance 
from  the  stem,  in  order  that  the  spreading  roots  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  water.  In  the  cultivation  of  plants  we  manure  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  deeper  beds,  according  as  the  plant 
has  tap-roots  or  fasciculated  roots.  In  scientific  farming  a  plant 
with  fasciculated  roots  which  exhausts  the  soil  on  the  surface,  is 
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succeeded  by  a  plant 
with  atap-root,  which 
seeks  its  nourishment 
at  a  greater  depth  in 
the  soil. 

This  diversity  in  the 
Btnioture  of  roots  is 
not  the  work  of  chance, 
but  the  result  of  de- 
sign. The  composition 
of  the  soil  varies  sin- 
gularly in  different 
parts  of  the  globe.  In 
order  that  every  point 
of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  should  be  covered 
with  vegetation,  and 
that  no  part  of  it 
should  be  without  that 
incomparable  adorn- 
ment, roots  must  take 
very  varying  shnpee 
in  order  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to 
these  varieties  in  the 
composition  of  the  soil. 
In  one  place  the  soil  is 
hard  and  stony,  heavy 
or  light,  formed  of  sand 
or  clay  ;  in  another  it 
is  dry  or  moist ;  else- 
where it  is  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  burning 
sun,  or  swept,  on  the 
heights,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds  and 

.atmospheric  currents; 

'  sometimes  it  is  shel- 
tered from  these  move- 
ments of  the  wind  in 
the    depth     of    some 
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warm  valley.  Boots,  hard  and  woody,  separated  into  strong 
ramifications,  yet  finely  divided  at  their  terminations,  are  requisite 
for  mountain  plants,  whose  roots  are  to  live  in  the  midst  of  rocks 
or  between  the  stones,  in  order  that  they  may  penetrate  between 
the  chinks  of  the  rocks,  and  cling  to  them  with  sufficient  force  to 
resist  the  violence  of  hurricanes  and  other  aerial  tempests.  Straight 
tap-roots  and  slightly-branching  plants  are  fit  for  light  and  per- 
meable soils.  They  would  not  suit  close,  clayey,  and  shallow  soils. 
Such  districts  are  suitable  for  plants  whose  roots  stand  horizontally 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

These  considerations  are  of  great  importance  to  the  cultivator, 
who,  if  he  would  propagate  plants  successfully,  must  carefully 
study  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  choose  for  his  experiments  plants 
having  roots  adapted  to  it. 

Two  modifications  may  be  found  in  the  two  classes  of  roots  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  It  sometimes  happens  that  these 
roots  form  themselves  into  masses  more  or  less  voluminous,  full  of 
nutritive  matter,  which  is  destined  to  nourish  the  plant  or  to 
favour  its  increase.  Common  examples  of  this  structure  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  Orchis  maacula  of  our  meadows  and  woods,  the 
Anemone,  Ranunculus,  and  Dahlia  of  our  flower  gardens.  These 
roots  are  called  tuberous  when  they  take  the  form  of  the  roots  of 
the  Dahlia  (Fig.  9),  or  tuhero-fibrous  when  they  take  the  form  of 
those  of  the  Orchis  (Fig.  10). 

These  enlargements  of  the  root  have  a  special  use  in  the  life  of 
the  plant.  It  is  their  function  to  accumulate,  in  the  lower  part 
of  die  vegetable,  supplies  of  nutritive  matter,  consisting  chiefly 
of  feculuy  whose  purpose  is  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  plant 
during  a  certain  period  of  its  existence. 

Plants  derive  their  principal  nourishment  from  their  roots. 
We  should,  then,  naturally  be  led  to  think  that  the  bulk  of  the 
roots  would  be  always  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stem  and 
branches  of  a  plant.  This  is  generally  true  for  the  same  species  ; 
we  know,  for  instance,  that  the  more  numerous  the  branches  of 
an  Oak  are,  the  more  abundant  are  its  roots ;  more  than  this,  it  is 
known  that  the  strongest  roots  in  the  oak  correspond  in  direction 
with  its  strongest  branches.  But  if  we  turn  from  one  species  of 
plant  to  another,  we  find,  not  without  surprise,  that  the  roots  of 
the  palms  and  pines  bear  little  proportion  to  their  height ;  whils 
some  plants,  such  as  Lucerne,  Bryony,  and  Ononis  (Gammock), 
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are  provided  with  enormous  roots  in  proportion  to  the  small  dimen- 
sions of  their  atems. 

If  roots  do  not  show  in  their  ramifications  the  same  regular  and 
unvarying  arrangement  that  we  see  in  leaves  and  boughs,  the  cause 


Fig.  e.— Tuteroua  root  ot  Ihe  Dnblio.  Fig.  10,— TubEro-llbroul  root  of  Orohb  miKuls. 

is  not  difficult  to  understand.  In  the  bosom  of  the  earth  they 
meet  with  obstacles  which  leaves  and  branches  never  meet  with  in 
the  air.  The  latter  consequently  spread  freely  in  every  direction, 
whilst  roots  are  incessantly  stopped  by  all  sorts  of  obstacles. 
They  are  constantly  cramped  in  their  lengthening  or  thickening, 
and  are  forced  to  turn  aside  from  the  course  which  they  ought 
naturally  to  follow,  and  obliged  to  twist  round  to  surmount  the 
impediments  opposed  to  them  by  the  unequal  hardness  of  the  soil, 
the  presence  of  walls,  rocks,  or  of  other  roots.  From  these  causes 
arise  the  deformities  which  we  notice  in  their  outward  structure, 
and  the  numerous  windings  observable  in  their  branches. 

The  manner  in  which  roots  succeed  in  overcoming  obstacles  has 
always  been  a  subject  of  surprise  to  the  observer.  The  roots  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  when  cramped  or  hindered  in  their  progress, 
have   been   observed  to   exhibit  considerable  mechanical   force. 
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throwing  down  walla  or  splitting  rocks ;  and  in  other  cases 
clinging  together  in  bunches,  or  spreading  out  their  fibres  over 
a  prodigious  space,  in  order  to  follow  the  course  of  a  rivulet  with 
ita  friendly  mois- 
ture. Who  has  not 
seen  with  admira- 
tion how  roots  will 
adapt  themselves  to 
tht)  special  circum- 
stances of  the  soil, 
dividing  their  fila- 
ments, in  a  soil  fit 
for  them,  almost  to 
infinity,  elsewhere 
abandoning  a  ste- 
rile soil  to  seek  one 
farther  off,  which  ia 
favourable  to  them ; 
and  as  the  ground 
was  more  or  less 
hard,  wet  or  dry, 
heavy  or  light, 
sandy  or  stony, 
varying  their 
shapes  according- 
ly f  We  are  com* 
pelled  to  acknow' 
ledge  that  there  is 
in  these  selections 
made  by  roots  a 
true  manifestatioa 
of  vital  instinct. 

Duhamel,  a  bot- 
anist of  the  last 
century,        relates, 

that,      wishing      to    Rg-'l— ^tl'MlliomrooUof  anCinich-g™MMinMpj™»w;™j). 

preserve  a  field  of  rich  soil  from  the. roots  of  a  row  of  elms 
which  would  soon  have  exhausted  it,  he  had  a  ditch  dug  between 
the  field  and  the  trees,  in  order  to  cut  the  roots  off  from  it.  But 
he  saw,  with  surprise,  that  those  roots  which  had  not  been  severed 
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in  the  operation  had  made  their  way  down  the  slope  bo  as  to  avoid 
meeting  the  light,  had  passed  under  the  ditch,  and  were  again 
spreading  themselves  over  the  field.  It  was  in  reference  to  an 
occurrence  of  this  kind  that  Bonnet,  the  Swiss  naturahst,  said 
that  it  was  Bometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  "  a  cat  from  a  rose- 
tree  ;"  a  quaint,  if  not  a  witty  remark. 

Hitherto  we  have  occupied  ourselves  in  considering  the  roots 
constituting  the  descending  and  normal  system  of  vegetation. 
There  are,  however,  some  roots  which  are  developed  along  the 
stem  itself.  Organs,  supplementary  in  some  sort,  they  come  as 
helps  to  the  roots  properly  so  called,  and  replace  them  when  by 
any  cause  they  have  been  destroyed.     In  the  Wheat^plant,  the 


Dog's-grass  (Fig.  11),  and  in  general  in  all  plants  of  the  grass 
family,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  gives  rise  to  supplementary 
roots,  to  which  these  common  field  plants  owe  a  portion  of  their 
vigour  and  their  resistance  to  the  causes  which  would  destroy 
them  {Fig.  11}. 

In  the  Primrose  (Primula)  both  the  principal  and  the  secondary 
roots  which  spring  from  it  perish  after  some  years  of  growth. 


But  the  adventitiout  roots  fFig.  12)  springing  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  stalk  prevent  the  plant  from  dying. 


— CvOMrratufT  of  Uke  Ja 


In  the  tropical  forests  of  America  and  Asia,  the  Vanilla,  whose 
fruit  is  so  sought  after  for  its  sweet  aroma,  twines  its  slender  stem 
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round  the  neighbouring  trees,  forming  an  elegant,  flexible,  and 
aerial  gorland,  at  once  a  grateful  and  pleasing  ornament  in  these 
vaet  solitudeB.  The  underground  roots  of  the  vanilla  would  not 
be  BufficieDt  for  the  nutriment  of  the  plant,  and  the  rising  of  the 
nourishing  sap  vould  take  place  too  slowly.  But  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  this  inconyenience  by  the  adventitious  roots  which  the 
plant  throws  out  at  intervals  along  Its  Bt«m.  Living  in  the  warm 
and  humid  atmosphere  of  tropical  forests,  the  stronger  shoots  soon 
reach  the  ground,  and  root  themselves  in  the  soil.  Others  float 
freely  in  the  atmosphere,  inhaling  the  humidity  and  conveying  it 
to  the  parent  stem.  All  these  processes  may  be  observed  in  full 
operation  in  many  well- ordered  conservatories. 

A  grand  tree,  the  Pagoda  Fig-tree  (I^cua  religiosa),  adoma  the 
landscape  of  India,  and  presents  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
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ment  of  adventitious  root«.  When  the  parent  stem  has  attained 
the  height  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  it  throws  out  its  lateral 
branches  in  every  direction,  and  each  branch  in  its  turn  throws 


out  adventitious  roofs,  which  descend  perpendicularly  in  lon^ 
slender  shoots  till  they  reach  the  ground.  When  they  have  rooted 
themselves  in  the  soil,  they  increase  rapidly  in  diameter,  and  soon 
form  around  the  parent  stem  thousande  of  columns,  which  extend 
their  ramigcations,  each  throwing  out  new  lateral  branches  and 
new  adventitious  roots.  The  natives  love  to  build  their  temples 
in  the  intervals  left  between  these  roots  of  the  wild  fig,  which, 
when  they  penetrat«  the  soil,  resume  the  functions  of  true  roots. 
The  famous  Banyan-tree  on  the  Nerbuddali,  is  said,  by  the  late 
Professor  Forbes,  to  have  300  large  and  3,000  smaller  roots — aerial 
roots,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  It  is  capable  of  sheltering 
3,000  men,  and  thus  forms  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  vegetable 
world.  It  is,  in  short,  a  forest  within  a  forest.  (Plate  I.)  This  is  , 
the  celebrated  Banyan-tree  whose  seeds  are  said  to  be  so  cooling 
and  alterative. 

The  stem  of  the  Ivy  {Hedera  helix)  is  furnished  with  root-like 
processes  or  suckers, 
which  seem  to  have 
nootherfimction  than 
that  of  mechanically 
supporting  the  plant 
(Fig.  14).  By  insinu- 
ating their  spurs  into 
the  bark  of  trees  or 
on  the  surface  of  a 
wall,  they  support 
the  plant,  but  without 
nourishing  it.* 

There  is  one  family 
of  plants,  the  Cuecu- 
iete,  which  are,  above 
all  others,  parasitic. 
They  will  grow  on 
almost  any  plant  they 
can  Jay  hold  of,  pro- 
ducing in  the  autumn  *'•»■  is.-RutkM,  vf  ise  Dmidcr  puni. 

■  This  BMSertido  ma;  be  doubted  -.  it  is  no  udusqbI  thing  to  plant  ivy  on  a  damp 
wall,  and  the  invariable  K«nlt  ib  to  dry  ap  tiie  moirture.  Who  has  not  seen,  with 
ivgKt,  Bome  noblo  ash-tree  covered  -with  ivy,  in  -whoBe  embrace  it  is  rapidly  yielding 
up  its  life  P  Saieljr  in  those  instances  each  adventitious  root  is  draining  Ibe  stem  or 
vail  to  which  it  is  attauhed  of  its  sap,  and  transferring  it  to  its  own  veins. — En. 
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abundance  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  but  the  plants  to  which  they 
hare  attached  themselves  find  their  sap  resiBtlessly  drawn  from 
them.  The  Dodder  (Cuscutaeurojxea),  Fig.  15,  is  an  example  where 
the  suckers  form  true  nourishing  roots. 

The  fundamental  property  of  roots,  in  a  physiological  point  of 

view,  is  their  constant  endeavour  to  bury  themselves  in  the  earth. 

They  seem  to  shun  the  light  of  day,  and  this  tendency  is  to  be 

remarked  from  the  very  first  moment  of  the  root  showing  itself 

in  the  germinating  seed.   It  is  a  tendency  so  decided,  and  appears 

so  inherent  in   the  life  of  all  vegetables,  that  if  we  try  to  go 

contrary  to  it — if,  for  example,  we  reverse  a  germinating  seed, 

placing  it  with  the  root  upwards — the  root  and  the  stem  will  twist 

round  of  themselves ;  the  stem  will  stretch  upwards,  and  the  root 

will  bury  itself  in  the  ground. 

We  can  convince  ourselves,  by  a  very  simple  experiment,  of  the 

natural     inclination    which 

stems  have  to  seek  the  light 

of  day,  and  which  roots  have 

to    avoid    it.      In    a   room 

lighted  by  a  single  window, 

place     a    few    germinating 

mustard  seeds  on  a  piece  of 

cotton,  and   let   it  float  on 

water  in  a  vessel.     It  will 

soon  be  seen  that  the  small 

roots  point  towards  the  dark 

part  of  the  room,  while  the 

stalkleta  bend  over  to  meet 

the    rays   of  light   coming 

from  the  window. 

What  can  l>e  the  cause 
which  determines  this  natural 
and  invincible  tendency  of 
roots  towards  the  interior  of 
the  earth  P  Is  it  that  they 
would  avoid  the  light  because 
its  action  might  be  injurious 
to  them  P  Do  they  seek  for 
Fig.  i8.-Tub*  txp  rimen,  moisturo  P    The  two  follow- 

ing experiments  will  assist  the  reader  to  answer  these  questions. 
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Place  a  few  seeds  upon  a  wet  sponge  contained  in  a  glass  tube, 
and  light  tlie  apparatus  from  below.  When  the  plant  shall  have 
germinated,  and  poshed  out  roots  and  rootlets,  they  will  appear 
as  represented  in  Fig.  16 ;  the  small  fibres  descend  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  consequently  towards  the  light,  in 
obedience  to  their  natural  tendency.  Therefore  roots  do  not  bury 
themselves  in  the  ground  to  avoid  the  light,  for  in  this  experi- 
ment it  is  precisely  towards  the  light  that  they  take  their  course. 

Take  a  box  whose  bottom  is  pierced  with  holes,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  17,  and  fill  it  with  mould  ;  place  a  tew  kidney  beans  in 


these  holes,  and  suspend  the  apparatus  in  the  open  air.  The 
roots  will  not  ascend  in  order  to  seek  the  humid  earth.  Obedient 
to  the  inflexible  law  which  guides  them,  they  will  he  found  to 
descend  through  the  holes  in  the  box  into  the  dry  air.  in  which 
they  will  soon  be  dried  up.  It  is  not  moisture  therefore  that  roots 
seek  after. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  action  of  gravitation  would  take 
some  part  in  the  guidance  of  the  roots.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
apparent  tendency  of  the  following  experiments. 

Beans  have  been  made  to  germinate  when  placed  on  the  circum- 
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ference  of  an  iron  or  wooden  wheel  eurrounded  with  raosa,  bo  as 
to  maintain  the  moiBture  of  the  seeds,  and  holding  little  trouglis 
full  of  inonld,  open  on 
two  sides  (Fig.  18) ; 
the  wheel  being  put 
in  motion  in  a  vertical 
direction  by  a  current 
of  water,  and  made  to 
describe  many  revolu- 
tions in  a  minute.  In 
consequence  of  (his 
rotary  movement,  pro- 
ducing the  particular 
force  known  in  me- 
chanicB  as  coiirifugal 
force,  the  action  of  gra- 
vitation being  as  it 
were  annihilated,  and 
the  sprouting  seel  re- 
moved from  its  influ- 
ence, and  subjected  to 
ccntrifiiqal  force  only ; 

Fig.  IS.-Knlght'.VeniM]  Wheel  eiperimwi.  .     , 

now  see  what  occurs. 
The  small  rootlets,  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be 
directed  upwards,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  direction  inverse  to  the  action 
of  gravitation,  now  turn  them.selYes  in  the  direction  inverse  to 
centrifugal  force,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  The  rootlets, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  bury  themselves  in 
the  earth,  and  in  the  direction  required  by  the  lawa_of  gravitation, 
in  reality  now  point  in  the  direction  of  the  force  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  gravitation. 

This  curious  experiment,  carried  out  for  the  first  time  by  Mr,  J, 
A.  Knight,  a  former  president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
has  been  repeated  and  modified  in  France  by  the  ingenious 
naturalist,  Dutrochet.  He  replaced  the  vertical  wheel  by  a  hori- 
zontal one,  the  force  of  gravitation  acting  constantly  on  the  same 
points  of  the  germinating  seed  ;  hut  as  this  seed  is  exposed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  action  of  centrifugal  forac,  produced  by  the 
movement  of  the  wheel,  the  rootlets  follow  an  intermediate  direc- 
tion between  a  vertical  one,  which  would  be  determined  by  the 
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power  of  graritation,  aail  a  horizontal  one,  resultiiig  from  centri- 
fugal force.  Ab  the  moTement  communicated  to  the  wheel  is 
incredaed  in  rapidity,  the  angle  made  by  the  root  with  the  plane 


Tig.  19.— Knlgfal*!  VhHl  tqtniBg  horiiontillr 

of  tlie  wheel  becomes  more  acute  also.  When  in  a  line  with  the 
wheel,  the  root  is  horizontal,  and  its  direction  outside  the  wheel. 

The  influence  of  gravitation  in  directing  the  course  of  the  root 
ia  put  beyond  doubt  by  these  curious  experiments. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  all  is  not  mechanical 
in  this  tendency  of  roots  to  bury  themselves  in  the  earth.  There 
eiista  beyond  any  doubt  a  real  organic  faculty  belonging  to  the 
hving  plant. 

If  we  compare  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  with  one  cut 
from  the  root  of  one  of  our  forest  trees,  the  difference  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  vegetable  amounts  to  very  little.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  root  is  covered  with  a  bark,  very  similar  to  that  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  only  the  pat-enckyma,  or  cellular  tissue,  is 
never  green  in  roots.  The  interior  is  a  woody  cylinder,  composed 
of  fibres,  vessels,  and  medullary  rays.  Wood,  therefore,  forms 
the  central  portion  of  the  root,  which  is  almost  always  unprovided 
with  the  kind  of  vessel  known  by  the  name  of  duct,  or  trachea.' 
It  is  chiefly  in  this  last  particular  that  the  root  varies  &om  the 
stem  as  regards  its  structure. 

Hoots  increase  their  growth  at  their  extremities  only.     These 

extremities  are  always  fresh,  and  always  furnished  with  porous 

and  soft  cellular  tissues,  the  fibrils,  and  their  terminal  point  the 

*  One  of  the  many  striMug  analogies  vliich  eiUt  in  the  tdrncturs  of  animals  and 

vegGtablea.    The  traclLea  of  inaecU  veiy  cloeely  resemblea  the  vegetable  BpireldacL 
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gpongioles,  whose  fimction  is  the  absorption  of  the  liquids  or  gases 
which  are  destined  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  vegetable. 
This  absorption  is  facilitated  and  increased  by  means  of  the  fine 
elongated  hair-like  fibres  attsched  to  all  roots.     Fig.  20  represents 
the  terminal  part  of  a  root,  as  seen  in  the  microscope.     The  true 
seat  of  absorption  is  not 
situate,   as  one  might 
suppose,  at  the   extre- 
mity of  the  radicle,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  points, 
but  rather  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  end, 
in  the  part  marked  in 
the  engraving  by  the 
letter  o. 

The  material  which 
these  organs  take  up 
from  the  soil  in  order 
to  pass  them  into  its 
system  must  either  be 
gaseous  or  liquid.  Solid 

Fig.  SO.— Vettiol  iKiion  or  M-r  f nremllj  of  «  root  wen  bodieS  however  att«nu- 

iau.omic™:op..  ^^^^  OF  however  sub- 

divided, even  when  held  in  suspension  in  water,  cannot  penetrato 
into  the  infinitely  narrow  channels  which  the  extremities  of  the 
root-fibres  present.  All  substances  so  absorbed  must  therefore  be 
in  a  state  of  chemical  dissolution  in  the  water.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  Bubstances  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation  are  the 
salts  of  potassium,  of  soda,  of  hme,  ammoniacal  compounds,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  dissolved  in  water. 

But  what  is  the  mysterious  power  which  produces  the  operation 
of  absorption  in  plants,  this  operation  by  which  a  liquid  irom 
the  exterior  enters  and  traverses  an  organ  already  gorged  with 
liquids  P  Botanists  have  now  agreed  that  this  result  is  due  to 
the  triple  influence,  to  the  successive  or  combined  action  of 
endosmose,  of  capillary  attraction,  and  a  determinate  attraction  in  the 
leaves.     Let  us  explain  ourselves. 

Take  a  small  vessel,  A,  Fig.  21,  formed  of  animal  or  vegetable 
membrane,  containing  a  solution  of  sugar  or  gum  in  water,  and 
plunge  this  vessel  into  another  containing  pure  water.     The  liquid 
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gum  contained  in  the  small  vessel  will  be  heavier  than  tbe  pure 
water  which  surrounds  it.     This  unequal  density  creates  imme- 
diately a  double  current  across  the  walls  of  the  vessel ;  the  pure 
water  flows  towards  the  denser  gum  water,  while  the  other  flows 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  least  dense  liquid  passing,  however, 
more  rapidly  than  the  other;  and  if  we  adapt  a  vertical  tube  to 
the   vessel,   b,   we    see  it 
gradually   rising    in    the 
tube.     This  curious  result 
is    called    Endosmose   by 
cbemiets.     This  phenome- 
non, which  has  been  care- 
fully studied  by  chemists 
and  botanists,  is  visibly  in 
action  in  tlievital  functions 
of  plants.    The  fibrous  ex- 
tremities of  vegetables  are 
filled    with    liquids    and 
sacchariae  matter  heavier 
than  the  water  which  sur- 
rounds it  in  the  soil.     By 
the  phenomenon  of  Endos- 
mose    the   infiltration,   or 
passage  of  water  through 
the  thin'  cellular  exterior 
tissues  takes  place ;  thence 
the  water  rises  up  through 
the  interior  vessels  of  the 
plant,  as  we  have  seen  it 

rise  in  the  tube  of  the  En-  ^*-  ^'-^^~^<°->^«- 

dogmomeier.     In  this  manner  the  first  movement  of  ascension  is 
produced. 

But  the  mere  power  of  endosmose  would  not  force  the  foreign 
fluids  very  far  up  into  the  vessels  of  the  plant.  A  second  force 
which  here  intervenes  singfllarly  accelerates  their  upward  progress. 
When  a  liquid  has  begun  to  penetrate,  by  means  of  endosmoie,  at 
the  extremities  of  the  root,  the  density  of  the  liquid  contained  in 
these  radictdar  extremities  being  thus  diminished  by  dilution, 
there  is  a  current  formed  for  them  in  the  interior  of  the  root. 
A^r  that,  the  force  known  in  physics  by  the  name  of  capillariti/ 
c2 
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promotes  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  in  the  more  elevated  part  of  the 
root.  The  internal  walls  of  each  cell  of  the  root  exercise  on  tlie 
liquid  which  it  contains  the  force  of  capillarity  ;  in  other  words,  an 
attraction  which  partly  destroys  the  effect  of  gravitation,  and 
determines  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  to  a  much  higher  level  than  it 
would  attain  in  a  larger  tube.  The  phenomenon  of  capillarity  is, 
then,  added  to  the  action  of  endosmose  to  &vour  the  absorption  of 
liquids  by  the  radicular  extremities. 

When  the  plant  is  ftimished  with  leaves,  there  is  a  third  force 
which  unites  with  the  two  others  in  accelerating  the  absorption. 
The  leaves  are  the  seat  of  a  considerable  evaporation.  The  water 
dispersed  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapour  leaves  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  vessels ;  this  vacuum  is  immediately  sup- 
plied by  the  afflux  of  the  liquids  flowing  from  the  roots.  In  this 
manner  leaf  action  is  produced ;  this  is  a  sort  of  suction  which 
draws  towards  the  leaves  an  afflux  of  liquid,  which  the  radicular 
absorption  is  constantly  compelled  to  supply. 

Thus  endosmose^  capillarity,  and  suction,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant,,  are  the  physical  forces  which  appear  to  play  a  part  in 
the  absorption  carried  on  by  roots.  We  must,  besides,  in  order 
to  explain  the  great  phenomenon  of  the  life  of  plants,  bring  in 
a  force  very  superior  to  all  these  physical  actions.  This  is  the 
action  of  vital  farce,  that  secret  and  invincible  power  which  God 
only  bestows,  and  of  which  He  alone  directs  the  results. 

II. — The  Stem  of  Plants. 

The  stem  is  the  axis  of  the  ascending  system  of  the  vegetable. 
It  is  furnished  at  intervals  with  tntal  nodes,  or  eyes,  from  which 
spring  the  leaves,  buds,  and  branches,  arranged  in  a  perfectly 
regular  order.  The  root  presents  n6thing  of  a  similar  nature. 
This  characteristic  enables  us  easily  to  distinguish  in  the  vegetable 
axis  between  that  which  belongs  to  the  stem,  and  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  root.  The  stem  is  that  part  of  the  plant  which,  rising 
into  the  air,  produces  and  supports  the  branches,  boughs,  leaves, 
and  flowers.  Through  its  tissues  the  liquids  inhaled  by  the  roots 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  vegetable  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  it  with  nourishing  juices,  increasing  its  growth,  and 
maintaining  its  vital  functions. 

The  form,  size,  and  direction  of  the  stem  depend  on  the  part 
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which  each  plant  has  to  take  in  the  raet  vegetable  population  which 
covers  and  adorns  the  globe.  Plaots  which  reqnire  to  live  in  a 
pure  and  often-renewed  air  have  a  straight  stem,  either  robust  or 
slender,  according  to  their  individual  habit.  Where  they  require 
a  moist  and  denser  atmosphere,  when  they  have  to  creep  aloog  the 
ground  or  to  glide  among  the  brambles,  ihe  stems  are  usually 
long,  flexible,  and  trailing.  If 
they  have  to  float  in  the  air,  sup- 
porting themselves  on  plants  of 
more  robust  growth,  or  to  hang 
suspended  from  forest  trees  in 
graceful  festoons  and  light  gar- 
lands, they  are  provided  with 
flexible,  slender,  and  pliant  stems, 
which  enable  them  to  embrace 
with  their  tendrils  the  trunks  of 
trees  or  shrubs.  Thus,  nature 
fashions  the  outward  forms  of 
plants  according  to  the  part 
which  they  are  intended  to  fill, 
and  according  to  the  iiinctions 
which  have  been  allotted  to  them. 
Nothing  is  more  variable  than 
the  appearance  of  the  stem  in 
vegetables  and  trees ;  in  their  in- 
finite variety  they  sometimes  pre- 
sent to  us  perfect  types  of  beauty 
and  elegance.  Sculpture  and 
painting  have  borrowed  irom  the 
trunks  of  certain  trees,  models 
of   architecture  at    once  elegant  '''""iv 

and  majestic;  types  which  have  Fig. za.-BU.dw.ei. 

been  handed  down  to  ns  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and 
which  are  still  the  models  in  use.  Man  has  discovered  in  vege- 
table forms  his  first  designs  for  adornment,  construction,  and  grace. 
The  stem  of  the  Palm-tree  and  the  Date-tree,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  Acanthus,  formed  a  model  for  the  majestic  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order ;  the  leaves  of  the  vine  and  the  natural  garlands 
of  young  climbing  plants  furnished  ancient  art  with  types  of  oma- 
mental  design,  which  are  still  preserved  in  modem  architecture. 
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plants  are  called  herbaceous ;  and  the  steins  of  the  leek,  the  cactus, 
'  and  some  of  the  euphorbias,  are  called  euccukni.  Fig.  26  repre- 
sents the  stem  of  a  cactus  in  flower. 


Fig.  3S.— Sdpa  at  Ui«  Palm-tree. 

In  a  great  number  of  plants  the  stem  rises  firm  and  straight 
into  the  air.    It  is  then  c^ed  an  upright  ttem.    There  are  some. 
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on  the  costraiy,  which  have  not  consistence  enough  to  keep  thetn- 
aelTea  npright;  they  stretch  along  the  ground,  only  lifting  up 
their  heads,  so  to  speak ;  these  are  procumbent  items ;  or,  being 
quite  prostrate,  they  are  fixed  by  adventitioae  roots  or  sunken, 
and  are  called  creeping  stems. 

Fig.  27  represents  the  procumbent  stem  of  the  Veronica  offici- 
nalui.  Others,  like  the  try,  hang  on  to  neighbouring  bodies  by 
the  aid  of  their  suckers  or  adventitious  roots ;  or,  like  the  bind- 


Flg.  36.— Stem  ud  Flowsn  at  $,  Cicnia. 

weed,  they  entwine  themselves  c^irally  round  trees.    The  first  are 
called  scandent  stems,  the  latter  volubile. 

Yolubile  stems  do  not  all  twine  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the 
direction  of  twining  of  stems  is  invariable  in  the  same  species,  and 
even  resists  efibrts  made  t«  change  it.  Some,  like  the  Bindweed 
(Fig.  22),  if  we  suppose  that  they  are  twining  round  our  own 
body,  go  from  right  to  left ;  others,  as  the  Hop  (Fig.  28),  go  from 
left  to  right.  "  The  Lianas,  which  in  the  primitive  forests  produce 
.the  most  marked  varied  results,"  says  A.  de  Saint>Hilaire,  "  and 
which  impart  to  these  forests  their  most  picturesque  beauties,  are 
ligneous  plants,  some  nS  them  scandent,  others  colalnle.     These  are 
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the  Bigonia,  Bauhinia,  CissuB,  &c.,  and  though  they  all  need  a  sup* 
port,  yet  each  plant  has  a  bearing  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  Some 
Lianas  resemble  wavy  ribbons ;  others  are  twisted,  and  describe 
large  spirals.  They  hang  in  festoons,  wind  about  among  the  trees, 
leap  Irom  one  tree  to  another,  and  entangling  themselves  tt^ther, 
form  masses  of  leaves  and  Sowers,  so  that  the  observer  finds  it 
difiBcult  to  distinguish  to  which  tree  they  belongs." 

These  Lianas  of  the  American  forests   are  very  imperfectly 
represented  in  our  climate   by  the  Ivy,  the  Honeysuckle   and 


the  Clematis,  the  Bindweed,  and  the  Hop-plant,  Tlie  stems  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  aerial;  but  there  are  subterranean 
stems.  The  Solomon's  Seal  (Fig.  29)  presents  a  subterranean 
stem,  thick,  fieahy,  whitish,  and  indented  on  its  upper  surface 
with  scars  corresponding  with  the  bases  of  old  aerial  stems  (thence 
the  name  of  seal  which  this  plant  has  preserved).  This  subter- 
ranean stem  terminates  at  its  foremost  extremity  with  a  leaiy  and 
fiower-bearing  axis,  placed  behind  a  terminal  bud,  which  will 
develop  itself  the  following  year.  Many  plants,  as  the  iris, 
flowering  rush,  water  trefoil,  and  carex,  alike  present  subterranean 
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roots.      Fig.   30  represents  tlie   subterranean  root  of  the   Iris 
germanica. 

These  roots  hare  received  from  botanists  the  name  of  r/iizomes, 
irom  pUf^na,  a  root  or  root-stock. 
They  creep  obliquely  or  hori- 
zontally under  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  vegetate  at  their  most 
advanced  point,  whilst  the  hinder 
part  is  gradually  destroyed  by 
age.  This  mode  of  existence  in 
subterranean  roots  is  well  exem- 
plified in  Fig.  31,  which  repre- 
sents the  growth  of  a  sprig  of 
Carex,  so  called  from  careo,  "  to 
want,"  its  upper  spikes  being 
seedless.  In  this  engraving  is 
shown  the  horizontal  and  creep- 
ing axis,  which  represents  at  once 
scales  or  modified  leaves  and 
root-fibres,  and  which  sends  out 
leafy  shoots  at  intervals.  The 
shoot  1  is  only  one  year  old, — in 
the  next  spring  it  will  assume 
the  form  of  the  shoot  2 ;  the 
following  year  it  will  bear  flowers 
and  fruit,  as  in  3 ;  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  will  mark  the  term  '"■"*/ 
of  its  existence,  as  shown  in  4.  fig.is.-tbeaiv-jimnfiiaiuJiuiuimiia). 
Fig.  32  is  the  Maize-plant  (Zea  mays). 

Another  very  remarkable  kind  of  subterranean  root  is  that 
which  forms  the  central  or  essential  part  of  bulbous  plants.  Cut 
the  bnlb  of  a  hyacinth  or  lily  longitudinally  ;  it  will  bo  observed 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  fieshy  surface,  more  or  less  conical  in  the 
upper  part,  and  truncated  below,  constituting  a  short  stem,  with 
inUrnodes  or  knots  placed  very  close  together.  This  surface  gives 
rise,  at  its  upper  face,  to  fleshy  scales,  which  are  modified  leaves 
pressing  one  against  the  other,  and  to  a  central  bud  formed  of 
leaves  and  mdimeutary  flowers,  whilst  from  its  lower  face  spring 
the  root-fibres.  In  the  Hyacinth  (Figs.  33  and  34)  the  scales 
form  complete  sheaths,  which  grow  one  over  and  around  the 
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other,  and  its  bulb  is  iunicaled.  In  the  LUy  (Figs.  35  and  36), 
the  scales  are  smaller,  and  overlap  one  another  like  tiles  on  the 
roof  of  a  house ;  its  bnlb  is  Bcaly.  In  the  Crocus  (Figs.  37  and 
38),  the  base  of  the  stem  ia  extremely  broad,  of  a  globular  or 
depressed  shape,  and  only  produces  a  few  thin  and  membranous 


E7g.  20.— Common  Solomon'a  Sul  ICimrallaria  naillifioni,  Una.}. 

scales ;  its  bulb  is  said  to  be  solid  and  euperposed,  several  stems 
rising  out  of  its  upper  surface. 

The  rhizome  and  the  buib  are  only  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  length  of  aurface  (as  shown  in  the  vertical  section) 
and  the  fleshy  consistence  of  the  subterranean  leaves. 

"We  now  have  to  consider  the  structure  of  stems  in  different 
kinds  of  vegetables.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  their 
structure  let  us  consider,  first,  the  stem  of  forest  trees ;  secondly, 
that  oipaim  trees  ;  thirdly,  that  of  arborescent  or  tree /«•«<.       ' 

An  acquaintance  with  the  ligneous  stems  of  forest  trees  is  inter- 
esting in  more  than  one  respect.  Nature  has  collected  all  her 
powers  to  give  to  trees  the  strength  necessary  to  resist  the  dangers 
and  the  causes  of  destruction  which  threaten  them.  Their  wide- 
spread and  bushy  sunmiits,  the  immense  mass  of  foliage  which 
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th^  support,  and  the  great  height  to  irhich  they  attain  at  the  end 
of  their  growth,  expose  them  to  the  fury  of  tempesta.  Their 
trunks  must  be  immovably  solid,  in  order  to  brave  all  the  Tioleoce 
of  the  winds.     Ifature  has  constructed  them  with  the  particular 


aim  in  view  of  resistance.  Tear  after  year,  she  accumulates  in 
their  interior  succesaive  layers  of  increasingly  solid  substance.  In 
proportion  as  the  vegetable  increases  in  size  and  needs  a  more 
powerfid  support,  the  interior  concentric  rings,  which  by  their 
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combinationB  form  the  strong  and  compact  tissuea  of  oar  forest 
trees,  are  compressed,  and  more  and  more  consolidated.  In  its 
origin — that  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  when  the  yoong  stem,  just 
sprung  up  out  of  the  ground,  begins  to  rear  itself  in  the  air — 


nothing  is  observable  in  its  interior  except  an  abundance  of  pith, 
surrounded  by  its  breathing  vessels  {trachea).  But  as  the  plant 
increases,  new  elements  interpose  between  the  pith  and  the  bark ; 
and  when  the  trunk  has  lengthened  and  strengthened,  it  presents 
an  internal  structure  complicated  enough,  and  well  calculated  for 
resistance  to  all  outward  forces.     A  mere  glance  at  the  section  of 
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Fig.  t3.~Baiii  tt  tbe  Hlicml 


Fig.  S4.— Vtriloal  icciioa  ol  ilu  Hyuinlta 


>%.  IL—Bslb  i£  Uh  Lilj. 


Fig,  M.— Tcninl  Mciion  ol  Ibe  LUr  liii 
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a  log  of  fire-vood  informa  ua  that  the  stems  of  forest  trees  present 
three  essential  parts,  namely,  pith  at  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
woody  fibre,  and  exterior  bark.  Let  us  examine  more  closely  each 
of  these  parts  in  an  indigenous  tree. 

The  pith  forms  a  sort  of  column  in  the  centre  of  the  voody  axis, 
as  in  Fig.  39,  which  represents  a  horizontal  section  of  the  trunk 
of  the  maple.  In  very  thick  and  solid  stems,  the  diameter  of  the 
pith  appears  very  small,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  even  supposed 
that  in  the  trunk  of  very  old  trees,  pith  completely  disappeared. 


Bg.  SI.-B«Uonof  »Croco>bBlli.  Flg.38.— Dulbol  tlwCrocll*. 

But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  asserted  that  according  to  exact  measure- 
ment and  obserration  the  diameter  retains  perceptibly  and  in- 
variably the  same  proportion  from  the  time  when  the  yoting 
ligneous  axis  has  begun  to  solidify,  up  to  the  period  of  its  maturity. 
The  pith  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  cellules,  or  cells,  to  ase  the 
scientific  term. 

Cells  are  simple,  primitive  organs,  which  are  present  in  every 
vegetable  structure.  The  cell  is  a  sort  of  sac  or  cavity,  surrounded 
by  walls  of  transparent  membrane ;  a  vegetable  cell,  in  short,  is  well 
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represented  by  a  soap  babble.      A  cellular  mass  without  intor- 
cellular  spaces  may  be  compared  to  an  aggregation  of  soap  bubbles, 
pressed  against  eacb  other.      The  cavity  is  completely  closed; 
sometimes  it  is  empty, 
sometimes  it  is  iilled 
with  vegetable  m  alter. 
Fig.  40  represents  the 
transverse  section   of 

a  cluster    of    young  , 

vegetable  cells;  they 
are,  as  we  see,  nearly 
circular  in  form. 
When  they  have  be- 
come larger,  they  mu- 
tually compress  each 
other,  so  that  their 
form,  at  first  nearly 
circular,  becomes  po- 
lyhedral, as  repre- 
sented in  Fie,  41. 

rp,  .,,     °.  Fig.  ».-HoriHmtil  iecllon  ot  •  Mnp-e-lree. 

Ihe  pith  of  young 
trees,  as  represented  in  Fig.  40,  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  aggregation 
of  cells,  at  first  nearly  circular,  which  become  polyhedral  from 


¥ig.  40.— PrisiiuUic  {fill  I 


compression  aa  the  stem  increases  in  size,  and  this  is  the  medulla  or 
medullary  tissue  of  which  the  central  column  of  most  forest  trees 
is  formed.  This  medullary  tissue  is  totally  deficient  in  vital  energy 
in  its  central  parts. 

Between  the  pith  and  the  bark  we  find  concentric  zones,  which 
bear  the  name  of  ligneous  layers,  the  aggregation  of  which  forms 
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what  is  commonly  called  teood.    If  we  examine  the  trunk  of  tlie 
oak,  the  apple,  or  the  cherry-tree,  a  very  sensible  difference  is 
observable  between  the  innermoet  woody  layers,  which  are  of  a 
darker  colour  and  denser  tissue  than  the  exterior  ones,  which  are, 
on  the  contrarj',  of  a  paler  hue  and  softer  texture.     In  Fig,  42, 
which  represents  a  vertical 
£     section  of  an  oak  of  eigh- 
teen   years'   growth,   the 
gap-Kood  {alburnum)  is  re- 
presented by  the  letter  A, 
the  wood  by  the  letter  B, 
— K     the  bark  by  the  letter  E, 
The  pith  is  in  the  centre, 
with  the  starrj'  appearance 
which,  in  the  oak,  it  often 
presents.     The  medullary 
-■..,    rays,   to   which   we  shall 
now  return,  are  very  ap- 
Fig.  13.— vettKvi  u ctioii  Hi  iiie  oik  of  cigbiMii        parent  in  this  section.  The 
yem  grow  .  name  of  sap-wood  (albur- 

num) is  given  to  the  outside  layer  of  wood,  and  that  of  heart- wood 
(duramen)  to  the  innermost  ones.  In  some  trees,  and  notably  in 
those  which  are  not  hard  grained,  as  the  poplar,  willow,  and 
chestnut,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  wood  and  the  sap- 
wood  is  slightly  marked.  In  hard  woods,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
strongly  defined.  Thus,  in  ebony  the  heart- wood  is  of  an  intense 
black,  whilst  the  sap-wood  is  white ;  in  the  Judas-tree  the  heart 
is  yellow  and  the  sap-wood  white ;  in  the  PhUlyrea  (mock  privet) 
the  heart  is  red,  and  the  auber,  or  sap-wood,  white. 

Workmen  who  work  in  wood  are  well  aware  that  the  sap-worxl 
is  much  less  solid  than  the  heart,  and  that  the  latter  only  ought 
to  be  employed  for  wood-work.  Examined  in  masses,  the  ligneous 
layers  are  hardest  at  the  centre;  but  (Fig.  43,  woody  fihrcs 
magnified)  studied  individually,  each  layer  is  more  compact 
towards  the  exterior,  Neither  are  all  the  layers  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness, whether  compared  with  each  other,  or  in  their  several  parts. 
The  substance  which  prevails  in  the  wood,  and  that  which  gives 
it  its  hardness,  is  the  uioody  fibre,  represented  in  Fig.  43.  This  is 
an  elongated  cellular  substance,  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  two 
extremities,  as  there  represented.     The  walls  of  the  cells  of  which 
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it  is  composed  aro  very  tUck,  generally  so  thick  that  their  interior 
c&vity  is  mach  reduced.     This  thickoess,  as  well  as  the  colouring 
of  the  fibres,  varies  with  the  different  parts  of  wood,  with  the  age 
of  the  stem,  and  even  with  the  nature  of  the  tree  that  is  under 
examination.     The  woody  fibres  press  end  to  end  one 
against  the  other,  and  become  so  entangled  as  to  con- 
stitute what  is  called  a  fibrous  tissue,  very  difficult  to 
pierce  when  cut  across,  but,  on  the  contrary,  easy  enough 
to  divide  when  cut  longitudinally. 

This  ligneous  fibre  is  not  the  only  element  composing 
wood.  Cut  transversely  a  branch  of  the  fine  (a  plant  in 
which  the  substances  we  are  going  to  speak  of  acquire 
o  considerable  volume),  and  apply  the  eye  to  one  end  ; 
if  the  branch  is  straight,  you  will  see  the  light  at  the 
other  end.  Examine  the  surface  of  the  section  of  the 
branch,  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  a  magni- 
fying glass,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  perforated 
with  a  considerable  number  of  small  holes,  of  unequal 
size.  If  you  introduce  a  hair  or  a  very  fine  thread 
into  one  of  these  openings,  you  will  succeed  in  passing 
the  thread  to  the  other  end  of  the  branch.  Continuous 
canals,  therefore,  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  vine 
branch.  These  canals,  formed  of  a  membrane  peculiar 
to  them,  are  the  sap-tiesseis. 

If  a  portion  of  the  transverse  surface  of  a  log  of 
oak  or  elm  is  neatly  cut,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ww%mim 
inside  edge  of  each  ligneous  zone  presents  a  certain  ■"S"'"'*'- 
number  of  small  holes,  clearly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  or 
ut  least  with  the  help  of  a  common  lens ;  these  are  the  orificeti 
of  rather  voluminous  vessels.  In  the  centre  of  the  ligneous  zone 
the  vessels  are  much  smaller,  and  sometimes  almost  imperceptible. 
Examine  the  wood  of  the  liombeatn,  lime,  or  maple-tree  in  the 
same  manner,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  internal  edge  of  the 
zone  is  not  now  occupied  by  large  vessels,  but  is  almost  entirely 
riddled  by  the  orifices  of  smaller  and  more  evenly-sized  vessels, 
which  become  indistinct  towards  the  external  edge  of  each  zone. 
These  are  called  the  lymphatic  vesseie. 

What  is  the  structure  and  function  of  these  different  vessels  P 
They  resemble  a  cylinder,  with  obstructions  placed  at  intervals, 
more  or  less  marked,  having  also  transverse  lines  or  diaphragms 
d2 
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intersecting  them  at  brief  distances.  Sometimes  the  remains  of 
these  diaphragms  correspond  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel  to  these 
contractions  and  lines.  In  one  word,  these  cylinders  appear 
formed  ot  cells,  placed  end  to  end,  the  partitions  of  which  have 
been  destroyed.  Their  exterior  walls  show  certain  points,  rays, 
I  and  net-work,  presenting  very  beautiful 

forms,  which  result  from  the  unequal 
thickness  of  the  walls,  inequalities  which 
are  the  result  of  certain  laws  regulating 
their  existence.  Fig.  44  represents  these 
resxels  in  the  melon.  From  the  peculiar 
appearance  offered  by  their  external  cover- 
ing, which  is  marked  with  small  dots, 
furrows,  and  streaks,  they  are  called 
doited  vessels  and  striated  vessels. 

There  is  a  particular  part  of  the  wood, 
however,  in  which  the  vessels  are  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  that  just  indi- 
cated. We  find  them  round  the  pith,  in 
the  innermost  portion  of  the  woody  circle, 
and  never  anywhere  else.  These  vessels, 
with  the  slender  fibres  which  accompany 
them,  have  received,  and  most  improperly 
retained,  the  name  o{  the  medullary  sheai/i. 
We  say  improperly,  for  here  there  is  only 
f-i       .-  f  a  combination  of  vessels,  and  no  sheath. 

ng. «.— wood-THMit       The  image  which  this  word  recalls  is  not 

(pnnculedmml.trislfdTtMeliM  °  j        .        i   .i 

tiiF  Melon).  01  a  nature  to  enable  ua  to  understand  the 

important  modification  of  structure  which  belongs  to  the  inner- 
most vessels  of  the  woody  circle,  which  are  the  air-vessels,  or 
trachea,  of  the  system. 

Fig.  45  represents  the  central  part  of  a  piece  of  tree  as  seen  in 
the  microscope,  with  a  very  strong  magnifying  power.  In  this 
central  portion,  which  has  been  most  improperly  called  the  medul' 
lary  sheath,  we  see  the  trachea,  that  is  to  say,  the  air-vessels,  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  on  one  side  touching  the  pith  at  the  . 
centre  of  the  stem,  on  the  other  side  in  contact  with  the  woody 
fibre. 

The  structure  of  these  tracheffi  is  very  singular.     They  form 
masses  of  elongated  fibre,  which  is  still  more  slender  at  the  ez- 
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tremities.     Any  one  would  believe  at  the  first  glance  that  theee 
TesseU  were  very   finely  streaked   diagonally,   and    that    their 
external  coat  was  continuous ;  but  if  the  slightest  pulling  is  used 
towards  them,  they  unroll  like  a  spiral  spring.     These  vessels  are, 
then,  formed  of  a  spiral  thread,  twisting  round  a  cylinder  with 
contiguous  spiral  turns,  which  are  joined  to- 
gether by  a  membrane,  which  is  ao  extremely 
thin,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  traces  of 
it  when  the  spiral  tube  has  been  unrolled. 

There  is  one  final  peculiarity  which  marks 
the  section  of  the  stem  of  one  of  our  forest 
trees.  It  is  that  assemblage  of  diverging 
lines  which  bears  the  name  of  medullary  mt/s. 
In  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  a 
tree,  the  maae  of  wood  is  traversed  by  a 
great  number  of  radiating  lines,  all  of  which 
start  irom  the  back  and  converge  towards 
the  pith,  OF  medulla.  Snt  they  do  not  all 
reach  it ;  there  is  a  certain  number  which 
stop  short  in  some  of  the  layers,  more  or  less 
deep  in  the  trunk,  without  reaching  the 
pith.  These  radiating  lines  result  from  the 
transverse  section  of  the  cellular  laminte,  the 
edge  of  which  we  tbos  see,  and  the  length 
and  thickness  of  which  are  variable. 

Fig.  46  represents  the  medullary  rays  of 
a  trunk  of  Cork-tree   {Querent  tuber),  in  a 
transverse  section.     Fig.  47  shows  the  same 
organs  in  a  similar  section  of  the  stem  of  the     yv.  «5— TiKh™  of  pUnt* 
Maple,  magnified  by  means  of  the  microBcope.   '•"^'"^'^  ^y^  '^  "•^J 
In  this    last,  B  M    are    the   medullary  rays, 
which  go  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  stem.     The 
trachea,  the  ligneous  Jibres,  and  the  vessels,  are  represented  by  the 
letters  t,  f  l,  v,  and  the  pith  by  the  letter  u.    To  make  this  more 
clear  to  the  reader,  we  avail  ourselves  of  an  illustration  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Christopher  Dresser's  "Rudiments  of  Botany"  (Fig.  48), 
in  which  a  is  a  horizontal  section  of  an  exogenous  etem,  that  is, 
of  a  stem  consisting  of  pith,  wood,  and  bark,  which  is  enlarged 
by  external  additions,     a  d  c  are  the  cellular  mass  of  the  stem,  in 
which  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  d,  have  been  deposited.     By  the 
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dispoBition  of  these  bundles,  ihe  cellular  matter  has  become 
divided  into  a  central  portion,  a,  whicli  is  tbe  pith,  an  outer  por- 
tion, c,  wbioh  is  tbe  bark,  or  corticle,  and  the  plates,  b,  interrening 
betweeA  the  bundles  of  wood-fibre  which  connect  the  bark  and 
the  pith ;  these  are  the  medullary  rays  or  plates,     b  ib  the  section 


Fig,  Hk—MednlliuynjiotlheCork-lne  F<g.  41.— Mednlliry  ni;>  of  the  M>pJ«. 

of  an  older  stem,  in  which  a  bundle  of  woody  fibre  has  been  depo- 
sited between  each  of  the  older  bundles,  a,  pith,  b,  medullury 
rays,  c,  cortex,  or  bark,  d,  bundles  of  wood-fibre. 

The  vertical  Bection  c  represents  a  portion  of  a  stem  with  the 
bark  removed,  showing  that  the  bundles  of  fibre  d  do  not  descend 
vertically  through  the  cellular  matter  6,  but  in  waved  lines, 
dividing  the  cellular  into  lenticular  masses,  which  form  the  medul- 
lary rays  or  plates  b. 

Most  trees  are  provided  with  medullary  rays  of  only  one  kind. 
A  few  only  present  thick  and  thin  rays  together.  Thus  in  the 
oak  or  the  hornbeam  we  find  both  thick  and  thin  rays,  whilst  in 
willow  and  maple  the  rays  are  visibly  equal. 

Whilst  tbe   fibres  and  vessels   never  contain   eolid   nutritive 
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matter,  the  cells,  which,  by  their  junction,  form  the  medallary 
rays,  are  the  seat  of  an  abundant  production  of  amall  grannies  of 
starch. 

The  bark  of  trees  is  essentially  composed  of  fibrous  and  cellular  ' 
tissue ;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  varied  are  the  forms,  dis- 
position,  and   structure    of      ^ B       4  * 

these  substances,  when   we      y'' 
consider   the  extraordinary  ' 

Tariety  in  the  appearance  of  . 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  the 
diversity  of  their  products. 
To  explain  everything  which 
relates  to  the  structure  of  the 
bark,  would  lead  us  into  de- 
tails which  our  space  does 
not  permit.  We  must  there- 
fore limit  our  remarks,  and 
content  ourselfes  with  point- 
ing out  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  bark,  considering  = '  ji  \« 
generally  the  trees  of  our  Fig.  w.-secuouiotmnemgwiooi  11*01. 
own  climate.  Briefly,  the  young  stem  is  invariably  covered  with  a 
thin  cuticle,  the  epidermis.  As  the  stem  increases,  new  bundles  of 
woody  fibres  are  deposited  in  regular  annular  layers  one  in  each 
year,  the  new  layers  bring  deposited  outside  those  already  formed. 
The  new  layers  of  bark  and  wood  are  thus  formed  almost  in 
contact,  being  juxtaposited.  The  epidermis  covers  the  bark,  as  it 
does  every  other  part  of  the  vegetable,  but  its  existence  is  alto- 
gether ephemeral.  It  is  destroyed  at  an  early  stage  as  much  by 
the  growth  of  the  vegetable  as  by  the  action  of  external  agents. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  guber,  which  forms  the  next  layer,  the 
cells  of  which  are  of  a  cubical  form,  and  are  closely  united  to  each 
other  with  thin  walls  or  partitions,  without  colour  at  first,  but 
afterwards  they  acquire  a  brownish  colour. 

In  many  trees  the  suber  is  very  slightly  developed.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  Cork-oak  (Quercus  suber).  In  this  beautiful 
tree,  which  famishes  man  with  one  of  his  most  useful  commercial 
products,  the  suberous  layer  acquires  an  extraordinary  thickness  ; 
it  is,  in  short,  the  substance  known  as  cork,  in  Latin  suber,  whence 
the  specific  name  of  the  tree.   When  about  five  years  old  the  suber, 
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which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  bark  in  the  Cork-tree, 
begins  to  make  a  remarkably  quick  growth ;  then  all  the  energy 
of  its  vegetation  seems  to  concentrate  itself  on  this  part  of  the 
tree.  New  cells  appear  on  the  internal  face  of  the  primitive  zone, 
pushing  the  exterior  cells  which  preceded  them.  Independently 
of  th^se  cells,  the  successive  accumulation  of  which  constitutes  the 
mass  of  cork,  others  are  formed  which  are  shorter,  darker  in  colour, 
of  a  flat  or  plate-like  form,  which  divide  the  mass  of  cork  into 
successive  zones  of  growth.  This  mass  attains  by  degrees  to  a 
considerable  thickness.  If  left  to  itself,  it  would  crack  so  deeply 
as  to  become  unfit  for  the  uses  to  which  cork  is  destined.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  strip  it  off  before  it  acquires  this  hard 
and  fissured  appearance. 

Barking  or  peeling  off  the  suber  of  the  Cork-oak  does  no  injury 
to  the  tree,  it  is  so  managed  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  ne^ly 
formed  suberom  lat/er,  and  consequently  to  the  living  and  under- 
lying layers  of  the  bark.  The  operation  is  usually  performed  when 
the  trees  have  attained  the  circumference  of  ten  or  twelve  inches. 
The  process  is  performed  during  the  summer  months,  by  cutting  a 
longitudinal  notch  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  intersecting  it  with 
several  transverse  incisions  distant  about  forty  inches  from  one 
another.  The  bark  is  then  beat  in  order  to  break  away  the 
adhesion  of  the  cork  to  the  living  layers,  and  separate  the  under- 
lying tissues.  The  bark  is  then  detached  in  the  shape  of  cylin- 
drical pieces,  by  means  of  the  handle  of  an  axe,  made  crooked  and 
thin  at  the  endi  as  represented  in  Plate  III. 

The  Cork-tree  is  peculiar  to  hot  countries.  Algeria  possesses 
several  forests  of  this  tree  in  course  of  working.  Spain  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  produce.  The  crops  of  cork  are  generally 
gathered,  in  each  forest,  once  every  eight  years.  The  suber  lies 
immediately  over  a  cellular  mass  of  a  very  different  nature.  The 
cells  which  constitute  this  layer  are  polyhedral,  they  are  thicker 
and  more  closely  joined,  and  of  a  greenish  colour.  This  colouring 
is  owing  to  the  prese;nce  of  chlorophyll,  a  matter  pecidiar  to  all  the 
green  organs  of  vegetables,  which  is  applied  to  the  internal  face 
of  the  cellular  walls.  Chlorophyll  presents  itself,  in  a  mature 
state,  imder  the  form  of  very  small  rounded  globules,  formed  of 
albuminous  and  fatty  matter,  sometimes  enclosing  small  kernels 
of  starch  in  their  interior,  and  appearing  to  be  superficially  pene- 
trated by  the  green  colouring  matter. 
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To  these  three  cortical  formations  a  fourth  must  be  added  which 
beara  the  name  of  liher,  aad  generally  appears  formed  of  rows 
composed  of  aubetances  with  thick  and  thin  walls  alternately. 
The  first  are  fibres  of  a  brilliant  white,  longer  and  more  slender 
than  the  ligneous  fibres ;  their  walls  are  very  thick,  and  are  often 
dotted  and  extremely  tough. 

The  fibres  of  liber  render  an  important  service  to  human  in* 
dustry,  since  they  furnish  the  materials  for  ropes,  threads,  and  the 
strongest  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  cloths. 
In  Fig.  49  the  fibres  of  Henip  (Cannabis 
saliva)  are  shown  as  a  common  example  of 
the  vegetable  substance  known  under  the 
name  of  liber.  These  fibres  are  joined  in 
bundles.  The  bundles  are  arranged  in  con- 
centric circles,  frequently  joined  to  one  an- 
'  other  by  anastomose  at  the  extremities,  and 
constitute  very  thin  super-imposed  layers, 
which  appear  like  a  sort  of  tissue,  of  a  more 
or  less  loose  texture.  The  whole  of  these 
layers  together  were  formerly  compared  to  a 
book,  every  leaf  of  which  would  represent 
a  layer.  Thence  the  rather  unsuitable  name 
of  liber. 

Tbe  stratum  having  thin  walls  is  formed 
of  cells,  which,  in  spring,  enclose  fecula  and 
some  very  remarkable  fibres,  the  very  thin 
walls  of  which  are  extensively  punctured 
and  covered  by  wonderfully  delicate  meshes 
of  network,  with  interstices  often  not  more  pig.  40.— ribcriae  abm  of 
than  -.jiy^th  part  of  a  line   in  diameter.  "*"'■ 

These  fibres,  whose  physiological  functions  appear  to  be  consider- 
able, are  called  retieutated  fibres. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  examination  of  bark  without  noticing 
the  existence  of  a  product  which  latterly  has  singularly  occupied 
the  attention  of  botanists.  We  mean  the  latex  and  laticiferoaa 
vessels. 

In  the  bark  and  in  the  pith  of  some  trees,  vessels  are  noticed 
very  difierent  from,  those  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of.  They  are 
remarkable  at  once  for  their  structure  and  their  contents.  They 
are  tubes  simple  or  ramified,  sometimes  completely  independent. 
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sometimes  attaching  thcmsGlvos  one  to  the  other  !n  s  contianoos 
length.  While  the  vessels  traceable  in  the  woody  fibres  are  formed 
of  cells  which  can  be  separated  one  from  the  other  by  the  use  of 
proper  means,  the  cells  constituting  the  iatict/crous  vessels  are,  on 
the  contrary,  so  intimately  blended  together  that  neither  mechanical 
nor  chemical  action  can  separate  them. 

The  laticiferous  vessels  contain  a  juice,  generally  coloured.     It 
is  easily  proved,  under  the  microscope,  that  this  liquid  is  composed 
of  on  uncoloured  serum,  holding  in  suspen- 
sion  numerous  and  very  small  globules,  to 
which  it  owes  its  coloration.     This  liquid  is 
called  latex.     But  what  strikes  the  observer 
as  above  all  remarkable,  is  the  circulating 
movement  which  is   the  property  of  latex. 
The  transparency  of  the  vascular  walls,  and 
the  presence  of  the  grannies,  render  this' 
movement  very  perceptible  in  some  plants. 
j       The   latex  is   very   abundant   in   certain 
'  vegetables.     Place  on  the  object-glass  of  a 
\  microscope,  and  under  a  thin  plate  of  glass, 
;  for  instance,  a  young  leaf  of   C/ielidoitium 
J  laeiniatum — better   known  as   Celandine — 
I  which  is  said  to  be  so  named  from  its  being 
in  flower  when  the  swallows  arrive  (Fig, 
50),  still  attached  to  the  branch,  or  a  sepal 
of  the  same  plant,  of  which  the  latex  is  an 
orange  yellow ;  or  a  petal  of  the  Poppy,  of 
which  the  latex  is  white ;  or  a  stipule  of 
Fig.  so^iaikiftmu.  vmmu  in  Ficws  elosUca  (onc  of  the  Caoutchouc-trees) ; 
we  shall  see  in  all  these  cases  the  latex  de- 
scending in  one  branch  of  the  network  of  the  laticiferous  vessels, 
and  ascending  in  another,  returning   sometimes  to  its  point  of 
departure,  and,  in  one  word,  circulating  with  a  rapidity  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  warmer  and  vegetation  more 
active.     Gutta-percha,  caoutchouc,  and  opium  proceed  from  the 
latex  of  certain  plants. 

The  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  trunks  of 
forest  trees  are,  as  we  see,  rather  complex.  Having  described 
each  in  its  turn,  it  will  be  instructive  to  bring  the  whole  of 
them  under  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 
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Fig.  51  represents  a  section,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  of  a 
trunk  of  the  Maple  (Acer  campesire).  The  substances  embraced 
by  the  lines  marked  No.  1  represent  the  wood  of  the  first  year, 
those  in  No.  2  the  wood  formed  during  the  second  year,  and  those 
in  No.  3  the  substances  forming  the  corticle  or  hark.  In  the 
centre  of  the  stem,  M  represents  the  pith,  the  cells  of  which  are 
polyhedral.     The  trachete,  or  medullary  sheath,  coming  next  to  the 
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pith  and  enveloping  it  on  all  sides,  are  represented  by  the  letters 
T,  B  M.  Then  follow  three  groups  of  ligneoiu  Jibres,  v  B ;  the  wood- 
vessels,  vp,  are  placed  alternately  with  three  groups  of  woody 
fibres.  The  bark,  enclosed  by  the  line  marked  3,  succeeds  these 
substances,  the  fibres  of  the  liber  lying  between  e  c  and  e  s 
(cortical  fibres),  and  the  elements  of  the  tuber  at  the  letters  e  s, 
the  laticiferoiis  vessels  at  the  letters  v  l,  and  the  herbaceous  layer 
at  the  letters  B  c,  the  epidermis,  E  p,  bristling  with  hairs,  forming 
the  external  snrface  of  the  trank.  The  medullary  rays  are  plainly 
enough  observable  on  the  horizontal  edge ;  they  commence  with 
the  pith,  and  stop  with  that  part  of  the  wood  which  belongs  to  the 
second  year's  growth,  aa  indicated  in  the  vertical  section  by  the 
letters  B  h. 

Having  reviewed  all  the  constitnting  elements  belonging  to  the 
trunks  of  forest  trees  with  membranons  leaves,  we  have  now  to  speak 
of  the  structure  of  the  stems  of  evergreen  trees. '  Evergreen  trees 
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{Pines,  Firs)  are  at  once  easily  distinguished  from  the  trees  we  have 
been  considering  by 
the  structure  of  their 
vood,  which  is  ex- 
clusively formed  of 
large  fibres,  without 
any  appearance  of 
thick  vessels.  These 
woody  fibres  (Fig.  52) 
present  besides  the 
singular  peculiarity 
of  exhibiting  on  each 
of  their  lateral  faces — 
namely,  those  which 
look  towards  the 
medullary  rays  —  a 
row  of  dots  or  punc- 
tationa,  each  sur- 
rounded with  a  very 
remarkable  cavity 
{alveola).  The  wood 
18  traversed  by  restnt- 
/erous  ducts,  which 
are  a  kind  of  inter- 
stice in  which  the 
resin  produced  by  the 
peculiar  cells  sur- 
rounding it  ia  depo- 
sited and  accumu- 
lates. Fig.  53  repre- 
I  sents  the  transverse 
I  section  of  the  stem 
of  a  Fir-tree,  Wo 
see  that  evergreen 
trees,  like  forest  trees, 
present  a  central  me- 
dullary canal,  con- 
centric woody  layers, 
and  cortical  layers. 
But  the  wood- vessels 
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hare  no  exia(«nc«  in  these  Bteme,  and  the  medullary  rays  are 
scarcely  visible.  The  stem 
thus  formed  is  said  to  be 
erogenoui,  from  t^,  "  with- 
out," and  ytyvaio,  "  I  pro- 
duce." All  British  trees, 
aud  a  vast  number  of  our 
smaller  shrubs  and  plants, 
have  this  form  of  stem. 

The  general  appearance 
of  palm-trees  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  our  indi- 
genous trees, — their  long 
and  drawn-out  stem  (Latin 
ittpa)  perceptibly  equal  in 
thickness  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  and  completely 
bare,  that  is,  not  divided 
by  houghs  and  branches, 
makiog  them  like  some  tall 
column  surmounted  with  a 
thick  tuft  of  leaves.  What 
U  the  interior  structure  of 
this  ttipa  ?  To  give  an 
idea  of  its  formation,  we 
must  first  understand  that 
ihe  growth  of  the  Paint' 
tree  differs  from  that  of 
any  group  of  trees  we 
have  hitherto  considered. 
Paim-treet  do  not,  like 
our  evergreen  and  forest 
trees,  increase  their  growth 
by  ctmcentric  layers,  de- 
posited between  the  wood 
and  the  bark.  The  interior 
structure,  therefore,  must 

ibow  arrangements    very         Kg.  M^Th(o™iirft(n""""'''«  ""'''"""■' 
different   from    those  we  wracm™  aI  tte  p»im. 

hare  been  describing.     Here  there   is  no  single  central   canal 
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destined  to  hold  tbe  pith,  no  concentric  layers  distinctly  separating 
the  pith,  the  wood,  and  the  bark ;  no  medullary  rays  diverging 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  If  we  cut  the  stem  of  a 
Palm  across,  we  shall  immediately  see  that  it  differs  as  much  from 
the  trunk  of  our  trees  in  its  inmost  organisation  as  it  does  in  its 
outward  appearance.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  central  pith,  the 
concentric  zones,  the  radiating  lines,  which  so  plainly  characterise 
the  wood  of  our  indigenous  trees.  We  should  see,  on  a  ground- 
work of  palish  colour,  little  spots  of  a  deeper  tint,  formed  by  a 
more  solid  tissue.  These  little  rounded  or  half-moon  shaped  spots 
are  more  numerous,  more  crowded,  higher  coloured,  and  in  general 
larger  towards  the  circumference  of  the  stem  than  they  are  in  the 
central  part.  This  stem  is  called  etulogenous,  from  cvSov,  *'  within," 
and  ycKvaci),  "  I  produce."  This  stem,  therefore,  appears  at  first 
sight  formed  of  two  descriptions  of  tissue,  one  rather  soft  and 
pulpy,  forming  the  bulk,  so  to  speak,  the  other  very  solid,  forming 
little  islets  in  the  interior  of  the  former  (Fig.  64). 

Microscopic  examination  ha&  shown  us  that  the  first  of  these 
tissues  is  exclusively  formed  of  cells,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
pith  of  our  indigenous  trees.  It  is  traversed  also  by  vascular 
bundles  of  very  tough  fibres,  the  tortuous  course  of  which  may  be 
traced  theoretically  by  the  help  of  Fig.  55,  in  which  letters  a,  b,  c,  u, 
represent  the  dilferent  interlacings  of  these  fillets  in  the  middle  of 
the  pith.  The  fibrous  bundles  which  traverse  the  stem  of  the 
Palm  and  other  trees  belonging  to  the  same  natural  group,  present 
arrangements  which  are  very  interesting  to  understand.  The 
anatomical  structure  of  each  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be  alike 
through  their  whole  length ;  it  seems  to  become  more  simple  the 
farther  they  are  distant  from  the  point  where  they  leave  the  stem 
to  pass  into  the  leaves.  In  this  higher  part,  at  the  end  of  its 
course,  the  fibrous  bundle  of  which  we  speak  is  invested  with  the 
characteristic  structure  of  the  stems  of  our  indigenous  trees, 
including  the  medullary  sheath ;  presenting,  in  fact,  tracheae, 
punctated  and  striated  vessels  of  a  greater  or  less  size,  ligneous 
fibres,  and  other  peculiarities  of  indigenous  stems. 

The  Tree  Ferns  of  warm  climates  approach  in  their  appearance 
much  nearer  to  Palms  than  to  our  indigenous  trees.  Their  slender 
trunks,  simple  and  branchless,  and  of  nearly  equal  thickness  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  support  at  a  great  height  a  tuft  of  leaves. 
Nevertheless,  Ferns    differ    much   from   Palms  in  their  internal 
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elmcture.  Hound  an  ubuo- 
dant  pith  voluminous  vascular 
bundles  are  drawn  out,  sliow- 
iug  in  the  transTorse  section 
of  the  stem  a  winding  form, 
more  or  less  irregular  and 
hieroglyphic,  and  grouped  in 
circles  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tnink.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig,  56,  repre- 
senting the  horizontal  section 
of  the  stem  of  a  Tree  Fern. 

The  reed-like  bundles  tra- 
verse the   stem  of  the  Tree 

Fern  from  top  to  bottom,  pre-  ■-  -• 

senting  a  dark  edge,  formed  Fig.  «i.-s«iiMi  of  ihe  inoii  or »  ttm  f™. 
of  very  tough  fibres,  impregnated  with  a  dark  brown  colour,  con- 
taining cellular  tissue  and  a  few  Teasels  of  different 
sorts.  Among  these  Teeaels  we  shall  particularly 
notice  some  prismatic  tubes,  which  show  on  each  of 
their  faces  horizontal  clefts  very  close  to  each  other, 
and  at  equal  distances,  called  scalan/orm  vessels. 
Fig.  67  shows  the  structure  and  relative  arrangement 
of  theseaiarnform  vessels  in  the  trunk  of  a  Tree  Fern. 
These  vessels  are  represented  under  the  microscope. 
"Here,"  says  Mr.  Dresser,  "  the  woody  matter  con- 
tained in  the  stalks  of  some  leaves  is  transmitted  into 
the  stem,  retaining  the  same  disposition  it  did  in  the 
Iraf-stalks,  in  which  case  it  surrounds  the  central 
cellular  axis  (Fig.  56)  ;  and  the  cellular  apex  of  the 
stem  grows  and  develops  new  leaves,  the  new  por- 
tion of  the  stem  being  formed  ai  the  summit,"  Hence 
plants  with  this  form  of  stem  are  said  to  be  acroge~ 
nom,  from  oxpa,  a  "  summit,"  and  ytvwiti,  "  produce," 
or  summit  growers.  All  ferns  have  stems  of  this  form. 

Although  the  Tree  Fern  has  no  close  resemblance 
to  the  stem  of  either  exogenous  or  endogenous  plants, 
it  seems  to  be  mors  closely  allied  to  the  latter.   Thus 
the  rind  or   bark  consists  of  cellular  tissue  only,  tu,S' "^Tiii'of'ihi 
marked  by  the  cicatrices  of  leaves  or  fronds,  show-       ^^"  '"""■ 
ing  that  its  leaves  are  produced  at  the  summit  only. 


Fig.  £8.— PoUua  WUlom  la  filoiwm. 

III.— Of  Buns. 

We  have  studied  the  tortuous  and  deformed  roots,  and  denuded 
tmnks  of  trees ;  before  considering  the  branches,  the  boughs,  the 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  which  decorate  them,  we  paune  at  the 
organ  from  which  emanate  all  these  elements.  We  speak  of  the 
bttd,  which  hides  under  its  delicate  green  envelope  the  source  of 
these  brilliant  ornaments  of  nature,  of  which  every  year  witnesses 
the  birth  and  death.  The  bud  is,  in  fact,  the  cradle  of  the  young 
plant.  This  organ  alone  is  capable  of  reproducing  a  new  indivi- 
dual, and  the  horticulturist  is  familiar  with  many  wonderful 
multiplications  of  species  through  its  means.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances, however,  the  bud  is  not  intended  to  be  separated  from  the 
mother  plant :  its  function  is  to  nourish,  strengthen,  and  increase 
in  growth  until  it  becomes  an  organ  concurrent  with  the  others 
in  the  life  of  the  plant. 

The  bud  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  fundamental  element 
in  the  plant,  which,  without  it,  would  soon  perish.  It  is  the  bud 
which  year  by  year  repairs  the  losses,  supplies  the  flowers,  the 
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leaves,  the  branches  which  have  disappeared.  Through  its  means 
the  plant  increases  in  growth.  Through  it,  its  existence  is  pro- 
longed. The  bud  is  the  true  renovator  of  the  vegetable  world.  It 
may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  a  plant  is  all  bud ;  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  that  does  not  produce  them ;  the  roots,  the  leaves,  the  flowers 
even,  may  accidentally  give  birth  to  bads,  for  nature  never  loses 
sight  of  the  phenomena  essential  to  organic  life — namely,  the 
production  of  new  beings. 

Buds  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  buds  which  produce  leaves  and 
branches,  and  buds  which  contain  at  once  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  leaf-bud  is  a  scaly  coniform  organ  placed  on  the  axis  of  a 
leaf — ^in  fact,  a  rudimentary  leaf  or  branch,  so  to  speak,  formed 
as  the  growing  season  is  about  to  close :  it  is,  therefore,  rather  the 
cradle  in  which  the  leaf  is  to  be  nursed  in  the  coming  spring, 
than  the  parts  of  the  leaf  itself  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  The 
growing  point  is  composed  of  cellular  tissue  possessing  special 
powers  of  vitality  and  growth,  and  in  direct  communication  with 
the  horizontal  system  of  the  pith  of  the  stem. 

The  arrangements  of  the  scales  of  buds  are  very  various :  the 
scales  being  rudimentary  leaves,  the  arrangements  of  scales  are 
also  the  arrangements  of  leaves.  Some  of  their  forms  are  familiar 
to  us.  There  are  no  vascular  structures  within  the  point  of  the 
bud  itself,  but  spiral  vessels  and  woody  fibre  approach  near  to  the 
base  of  the  cone. 

The  flower-bud,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  stationary  growing  focus 
surrounded  by  rudimentary  leaves,  the  growing  point  of  which 
has  become  quasi-paralysed,  and  has  no  power  of  elongating 
itself ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  stunted  branch,  from  which  the  power  of 
elongating  itself  by  growth  has  been  withdrawn,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  a  stagnation  of  the  juices  is  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  flower-buds. 

It  is  then  necessary  to  avoid  confounding  the  leaf-bud  with 
the  flower-buds,  which  contain  only  the  flower  ready  to  burst,  to 
astonish  with  its  beauty  and  disappear.  A  rose  or  pink  bud  only 
encloses  the  flowering  petals  ready  to  open  ;  while  the  leaf-bud^  in 
its  serried  and  complex  mass,  includes  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  production  of  a  young  plant,  and  as  we  shall  see,  it  suffices 
to  produce  a  new  individual. 

Buds  are  the  first  age  and  the  earliest  form  of  the  vegetable 
axi& ;  they  occupy  the  summit  of  the  axis,  viz.,  the  arm-pit  or 
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axil  which  they  are  destined  to  prolong.  In  the  caae  of  herha- 
ceoua  plants  in  general,  and  with  a  great  many  troea  of  equinoctial 
countries,  whose  vegetation,  so  to  speak,  is  increasing,  the  huds 
are  naked,  that  is  to  say,  all  die  young  leaves  resemble  each  other, 


Fig.  M.— Bad  of  lie  Fia.  81.— Evnlrfnu  Fig.  80.— Bud  otlKe  Hon* 
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and  giTe  out  true  leaves  as  they  enlarge.  But  in  countries  where 
the  winter,  more  or  less  vigorous,  would  destroy  the  delicate 
organs,  the  external  leaves  which  cover  the  others  are  subjected  to 
modifications  which  transform  them  into  protecting  organs.  They 
are  changed  into  scal^  coriaceous  membranes,  frequently  furnished 
on  the  interior  with  an  abundant  do^vn  of  a  thick  hair,  or  with  a 
coating  of  resinous  juice,  insoluble  in  water,  and  preserving  con- 
siderable warmth.  Under  this  shelter  the  rudiments  of  the  young 
plant  are  so  effectually  swaddled  up,  so  to  speak,  as  to  be  thoroughly 
protected  from  the  external  air.  Experiment  proves  that  where 
the  buds  are  detached  from  the  tree,  and  the  wound  covered  over 
with  a  varnish,  they  have  remained  for  a  long  time  under  water 
without  experiencing  the  least  change. 

The  scales  are  modified  leaves  then,  but  it  is  not  always  the  same 
part  of  the  leaf  which  constitutes  them.  Nature  employs  divers 
processes  for  transforming  a  leaf  into  a  scale.  Again,  between 
the  scales  of  a  bud  and  the  leaf  which  they  enclose,  we  frequently 
iind  a  series  of  intermediate  forms  which  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  metamorphoses  of  which  the  leaf  is  the  seat  when  it  passes 
insensibly  from  one  state  to  the  other.  Fig.  62,  which  represents 
the  Currant  leaf  {Eibea)  gradually  passing  from  the  leaf  to  the 
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scaly  state,  shows  sufficiently  the  transition  from  the  one  organ  to 
the  other,  to  render  any  Airther  detail  unnecessary. 

The  leaves  are  not  always  disposed  in  the  same  manner  upon  the 
bud,  whether  we  consider  them  in  their  isolated  state,  or  in  the 


Fig.  02.— QradoAl  transfonnation  of  the  leaves  of  the  Cuirant  {Ribes) 

into  scales  and  leaves. 

position  they  occupy  in  reference  to  the  others. 
The  mode  of  foliation  sometimes  becomes  a  cha- 
racteristic very  useM  to  the  forester  when  he 
wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  constitution 
of  the  trees  during  winter. 

Let  us  consider  each  leaf  independently  of  the 
others,  and  behold  the  different  situations  that  the 
leaf  may  assume  towards  the  interior  of  the  bud. 
It  may  be  folded  up  transversely  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  upper  part  rests  over  the  lower,  as  in  the 
Tulip-tree  {Liriodendron  tulipi/era),  Fig.  64.      It 
may  fold  in  its  length  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
half  of  the  leaf  may  lie  over  the  other  half,  as  in 
the  Ahnond-tree  {Amygdalus  communis),  Fig.  65. 
It  may  be  folded  several  times  in  fan-shape,  as 
in  the  graceful  Birch-tree  (Fig.  63) ;  rolled  round 
itself,  as  it  were,  as  in  the  Indian  Shot  {Canna  indica),  Fig.  67; 
rounded  on  both  edges,  which  reflect  each  other  outwardly,  as  in 
the  Dockweed  (Rumex),  Fig.  72,  or  inwardly,  as  in  the  Great 
White  Poplar  {Populus  alba),  Fig.  66. 

We  need  not  enter  into  more  minute  details  on  this  subject. 
Figs.  68,  69,  and  70,  which  represent  vertical  sections  of  the  Sage 
(Salvia  officinalis),  Lilac  {Syringa  vulgaris),  and  the  well-known 
Iris,  will  suffice  to  prove  the  mutual  connection  of  the  young 
leaves  in  certain  vegetables,  while  they  are  yet  shut  up  in 
the  bud. 

e2 


Fig.  63.— Bud  of 
the  Birch. 
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Fif.  64.— L«af-tistl  id  the  Talip-tiH.  Fig.  ti.'-LMl-bud  of  th<  Al 
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In  most  trees  of  temperate  regions  the  buds  make  their  appear- 
ance in  spring,  stopping  at  an  early  stage  of  their  development,  and 
only  elongating  themselves  in  the  following  spring.  They  ramify 
slowly,  and  it  is  only  once  a  year  that  branches  are  produced. 


fig,  eS.—Tnmvene  leaf  of  Fig.  68.— Bnd  of  Iris.  Fig.  70.— Section  of 

bage  bud.  a  bud  of  Lilac. 

Xevertheless,  in  the  case  of  the  Peach-tree  and  the  Vine,  two 
generations  of  branches 'are  produced.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that 
their  scaly  buds  have  remained  stationary  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  the  preceding  year,  have  elongated  themselves  in  the 
spring,  and  given  birth  at  the  axils  of  their  leaves  to  buds,  which 
in  place  of  remaining  stationary,  and  developing  themselves  only 
at  the  commencement  of  the  approaching  season,  grow  without 
interruption,  and  produce  new  branches.  French  horticulturists 
have  given  the  name  of  prompt-buds  to  these  shoots.  Branches 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  only  carry  scale-buds,  and  develop  them- 
selves the  year  after,  are  called  dormant  buds. 

We  have  spoken  of  normal  buds,  which  are  borne  on  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  or  which  terminate  the  axis.  There  are  others  which 
present  themselves  without  any  order,  and  the  exact  spot  where  they 
may  present  themselves  cannot  be  foreseen.  These  are  adventitious 
buds :  they  present  themselves  on  all  parts  of  the  vegetable,  now 
upon  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  roots.  The  root  of 
the  Sumach,  or  Stag's-hom  tree  of  Virginia  {Rhus  cotitms)^  for 
example  ;  of  the  Dutch  Poplar  or  Pollard  Willow  {Salix  alba) ;  of 
the  common  Acacia,  and  many  others,  run  horizontally  in  the  soil 
very  near  the  surface,  producing  adventitious  buds,  which  root 
themselves  rapidly,  and  rapidly  multiply  the  plant,  so  that  in  a 
few  years  they  become  a  considerable  nuisance. 

The  formation  of  adventitious  buds  is  frequently  produced  by 
accidental  irritation.  The  wheel  of  a  cart,  for  instance,  grazes  the 
trunk ;  or  the  root  of  a  tree  is  wounded  by  the  passing  plough- 
share, and  an  adventitious  bud  results.     If  we  cut  down  the  head 
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of  a  group  of  forest  trees,  the  plants  Thich,  left  to  themselTes, 
vonid  have  become  stately  trees,  are  tranBformed  into  stunted  groups 
which  cover  themselves  afterwards  with  branches,  all  of  the  same 
age  and  of  the  same  strength ;  they  have  been  transformed  from  trees 
of  stately  growth  te  pollarded  dwarfs.  In  the  case  of  the  Willow, 
this  principle  of  adventitious  budding  has  been  largely  utilised. 
Willows  of  enormous  trunks,  but  short  and  deformed,  surmounted 
by  a  thick  tuft  of  branches,  as  in  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter,  are  commonly  known  as  pollards,  and  owe  their  singular 
appearance  to  the  regular  and  periodical  cutting  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  In  consequence  of  this  mutilation,  a  great  number  of 
adventitious  shoots  are  formed,  which  subsequently  produce  so 
many  branches  of  like  size.  These  branches  are  cut  to  make 
supports  for  young  trees,  for  pea-sticks  in  horticultural  districts, 
and  as  props  for  the  vine  in  wine- producing  countries.  In  Epping 
Forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  has  been  the  custom 
from  time  immeAorial  to  have  annual  sales  of  these  cuttings,  at 
which  the  neighbouring  Inhabitsnts  are  supplied  with  wood  both 
for  firing  and  horticultural  purpoaea. 

When  the  Lombardy  Poplar-tree  {Populus  foitigiata)  reaches 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  it  is  cut  down,  when  it  forms  planks 
of  some  value ;  but  it  is  also  pruned 
every  five  years,  the  result  of 
pruning  being  nimierous  adventi> 
tiouB  buds,  which  produce  branches 
much  used  for  fences  and  for  fire- 
wood. 

Buds  are  phiced  upon  the  stem 
at  regulated  intervals,  where  they 
develop  themselves  in  the  form  of 
B  branches,   and    extend    the    tree, 

nourishment  being  carried  through 
them  to  every  leaf  and  fibre.     It 
*  is  also  one  of  their  peculiarities, 

Fig.  Ti.-Boddiag  oc  omhin  gnfung.  that,  without  injury  to  these 
organs,  they  may  be  separated  from  the  parent  plant  and  placed 
upon  another,  which,  so  to  speak,  becomes  its  nurse.  Horti- 
culturists profit  by  this  circumstance  to  produce  some  of  their 
finest  flowers  and  iruits.     This  process,  known  to  gardeners  as 
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baddiDg  or  grafting,  is  practised  in  many  different  ways,  but  in 
all  the  principle  is  the  some ;  the  bud  without  any  of  the  wood  is 
carefully  remoTed  from,  the  parent  tree  and  applied  to  a  corre- 
sponding cut  in  the  nursing  one,  covering  the  wound  so  as  to  keep 
out  the  air.   Fig.  71  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  cushion  graft 


Fig. ».— Dookweed. 

is  performed ;  b  represents  the  bud  after  it  has  been  removed  from 
the  parent  branch  ;  a  the  nursing  stem  in  which  an  incision  in 
the  form  of  a  T  has  been  made  to  receive  it ;  c  the  graft  secured 
in  its  place  by  means  of  wool  or  cotton  thread,  wound  lightly, 
but  closely  round  both.  The  bud  continues  to  grow  on  its  new 
nurse,  and  in  course  of  time  it  forms  a  branch  or  head  of  a  tree, 
producing  the  same  flowers  and  fruit  for  which  the  parent  may 
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have  been  celebrated.  We  need  not  enlarge  here  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  principle;  it  is  applied  most  successfully  in  horti- 
culture^ where  some  delicate  species  of  fruit  or  flowers  is  produced 
on  a  stem  destitute  of  the  vigour  necessary  to  nourish  and  bring  it 
to  maturity. 

The  leaf-bud  is  thus  a  coniform  organ  placed  on  the  axis  of  a 
leaf,  in  short,  a  rudimentary  leaf  or  branch  formed  as  the  growing 
season  is  closing,  and  is  the  nidus  in  which  the  leaf  will  be  formed 
in  the  coming  spring,  rather  than  parts  of  a  leaf  in  a  rudimentary 
condition.  The  central  growing  point  (Fig.  60)  is  composed  of 
cellular  tissue  posses^ng  special  powers  of  vitality  and  growth, 
and  closely  connected  with  the  pith  of  the  stem.  From  this  point 
all  the  future  leaves  have  their  development,  and  it  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  organ  whereby  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  effected 
after  the  winter's  repose.  This  growing  point  has  a  certain 
analogy  with  the  embryo  in  the  seed,  inasmuch  as  both  tend  to 
growth  and  reproduction ;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  leaf- 
bud  needs  no  fertilisation  for  its  development,  and  propagates  the 
individual  as  well  as  the  species,  while  the  embryo  imperatively 
needs  fertilisation,  and  continues  the  species  only. 


Fig.  73.-Iuliiin  or  sione  Fine. 

IV. — Boughs  and  Brasches. 

The  branch  is  formed  by  the  developmeDt  of  the  bud,  and  this 
bud,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 

The  branch  being  only  a  secondary  stem  emanating  from  the 
principal  trunk,  necessarily  presents  the  same  modifications  of 
form,  of  structure,  and  of  disposition  of  the  leaf,  which  we 
observe  in  the  trunk,  properly  so  called;  but  the  resemblance 
between  the  stem  and  its  branches  is  not  always  complete ;  thus 
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in  the  Butcher's  Broom  (Rmcus  aeuleatiu),  Fig.  74,  the  branches 
are  short,  and  at  their  enlargemeDt  take  so  immediately  the  form 
of  learee,  that  the  early  botanista  considered  them  to  be  sucL 
But  an  atteutiTe  observer  will  not  be  deceiTod  if  he  conaidera  that 
these  flattened  organs  with  their  foliaceoua  appearances  bear  at 


Fig.  14,— Bruoli  of  Bntchar^  Broom  {Stuaa  aenleaba). 

their  axils  scales  which  are  the  true  leaves,  and  carry  flowers 
which  are  the  exclusive  characteristics  of  branches. 

In  some  plants  the  branches  expand  considerably,  but  in  most 
others  they  remain  slender ;   their  terminal  bud  abortive,  they 
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become  pointed  and  hardened  at  the  extremities ;  in  short,  they 

are  changed  into  ^ines,  as  in  the  Hawthorn  {Cratagwa  oxycantha). 

A  modification  extremely  curious  and  interesting  in  die  form 

and  consistence  of  branches  occurs  in  the  Potato  (Solatium  tuberosum). 


Fig.  IE.— Snlumntu  n»u  at  Ihe  Fouio. 

j  Fig.  75,  which  is  developed  under  ground.  The  subterranean  part 
of  the  stem  is  not  green,' and  the  leaves,  if  we  can  call  them  so, 
are  only  small  rudimentary  scales,  at  whose  axils  the  branches, 
which  extend  themselves  more  or  less  horizontally,  develop  them- 
Klvea,  and  are  charged  with  abortive  leaves.  These  branches, 
which  are  thin  and  slender  at  their  origin,  swell  at  their  extremities, 
are  filled  with  a  green  pulverulent  matter,  and  finally  become  the 
taler,  which  we  recognise  as  the  potato.     In  short,  if  we  examine 
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a  potato,  we  see  that  it  is  covered  at  intervals  with  eyes,  or  scales. 
At  the  axils  of  these  scales  a  bud  is  found ;  every  one  knows  that 
these  buds,  when  the  potato  is  stored  in  dark  cellars,  push  out 
long  slender  shoots  at  the  return  of  spring.  These  are  their  true 
branches  or  stems.  The  fact  that  the  parts  here  described  are 
really  portions  of  the  stem,  is  curiously  proved  by  the  following 
instance  recorded  in  the  Oardener's  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 
A  potato  plant  had  grown  underneath  an  inverted  flower-pot  in  a 
dark  cellar,  where  it  had  formed  itself  into  a  perfect  miniature 
plant.  Being  only  surrounded  by  air,  it  had  thrown  out  its 
branches,  and  meeting  with  no  resistance,  it  had  grown  with  the 
same  regularity  as  an  ordinary  plant  would  have  done  above 
ground.  The  set,  or  old  tuber,  was  shrivelled  up,  and  formed  a 
wrinkled  knob,  out  of  which  grew  many  branches  and  branchlets. 
Of  the  latter,  some  had  become  thickened  at  the  point,  resembling 
young  potatoes ;  others,  having  no  power  of  extending  themselves, 
had  swelled  close  to  the  parent  tuber.  All  wore  covered  scales, 
the  rudiments  of  leaves.  At  first  sight  the  plant  appeared  as  if 
it  had  been  unable  to  form  roots,  but  a  more  minute  inspection 
showed  that  they  were  really  beginning  to  form  here  and  there  in 
many  places  upon  the  surface  of  the  branches. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  tubers — between  the  Potato 
and  the  Dahlia,  for  instance.  The  tubercle  of  the  Dahlia  may  be 
called  a  true  root ;  it  has  no  vital  7iode,  or  joint.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stem  of  the  Potato  bears  many  of  these  vital  knots. 

The  length  and  direction  of  the  branches,  as  compared  with  the 
parent  stem,  are  extremely  varied,  and  this  variety  tends  to  give 
to  each  plant  its  special  appearance,  its  peculiar  physiognomy.  If 
the  lower,  and  consequently  first  formed,  branches  continue  to 
extend  themselves  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  upper  ones 
are  shorter  as  they  approach  the  summit,  the  form  of  the  tree  is 
conical  or  pyramidal,  as  in  the  Firs  (Fig.  76).  If  the  central  branches 
extend  beyond  the  lower  ones,  the  form  is  round  or  oval,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Horse  Chestnut  (u^sculm  hippocastanum),  Fig.  77. 
If  the  ujJJ)er  branches  take  a  fuller  development,  as  in  the  Italian 
Pine,  Fig.  73,  the  summit  of  the  tree  expands  in  an  umbrella 
form,  and  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  spreading  of  volcanic 
scoria,  expanding  over  the  mouth  of  a  crater  before  it  descends  again 
to  the  earth.  In  all  these  instances  the  direction  of  the  branch  is 
decided  by  the  manner  in  which  the  bud  is  inserted  in  the  stem. 
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and  the  direction  and  growth  of  the  branch  give  its  particular 
appearance  to  the   tree.     Braochee   issue   from  the  stem  at  all 


imagiaable  angles,  sometimes  at  right  angles,  sometimes  at  angles 
80  acTite  as  to  s6em  at  a  little  distance  to  rise  with  the  bole  of  the 
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tree.  The  tapering  brandies  of  the  fiuiereal  Cypreaa  (Cupreasat), 
as  compared  with  a  kind  of  dome  formed  by  the  brancbea  of  the 
Oak  (Querciw),  or  the  Cedar,  give  us  some  idea  of  the  contrast 
which  the  two  binds  of  ramifications  present.  The  Lombardy 
Poplar  (Populus  fa»tigiata)  carries  the  contrast  still  further. 
The  aspect  of  each  of  these  trees  places  in  bold  relief  the  influence 


Fig.  JJ,— Hon*  CliHiniii  Tree. 

which  the  different  modes  in  which  the  bud  is  inserted  exercise 
upon  the  ramifications  of  the  branches  and  the  form  of  the  tree. 
In  some  trees  the  branches  take  a  direction  which  seems  inverse 
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to  tlie  maud  habit  of  treea.     In  place  of  risiiig  towards  the  skies, 
tlie  bnmchee  appear  to  incline  towards  the  earth  with  a  drooping 


Fig.  Te.— Tha  Cjvnm. 

Mpect.     The  "Weeping  Willow,  represented  in  Fig.  79,  preeenta 
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a  striking  and  well-known  example  of  this  habit  of  growth.  The 
long  slender  branches  of  this  elegant  tree  fall  by  their  own  weight. 
But  the  habit  is  not  confined  to  this  tree.  The  Ash  and  other  trees 
are  capable  of  being  trained  to  it,  and  gardeners  avail  themselves 
largely  of  the  habit,  planting  the  banks  of  water  basins,  ponds,  and 


brooks  with  the  one,  and  forming  shady  places  on  lawns  by  means 
of  the  others.  The  Willow  is  at  once  elegant  and  sad  in  ite  aspect. 
The  branches  of  the  Sophora  of  Japan  (Sopfiora  j'aponica),  or  the 
"Weeping  Sophora,  resemble  the  Weeping  Willow  in  many  respects, 
but  they  possess  a  certain  rigidity  at  their  estreroities,  which 
gives  a  tendency  to  resume  the  upward  direction  {Fig,  80). 


BOUGHS  AND  BBANCHBS. 


Wo  hxve  said  that  a  brancli  may  be  considered  as  a  secondary 
stem,  emanating  from  the  principal  one,  from  which  it  draws  its 


nourishment,     iiat  if  we   give   this  secondary  stem  or  brunch 
another  source  of  nourishment,  it  may  be  separated  from   Ibo 
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principal  axis  whicli  carries  it,  and  become  a  free  and  distinct 
individual  of  the  same  species.  Upon  this  natural  fact  has  been 
founded  the  process  of  layering,  or  root-grafting,  well  known  in 
horticulture;  bending  a  flexible  branch  towards  the  humid  soil 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  gardener  maintains  it  in  its  position  by 
pegging  down,  as  represented  in  Fig.  81,  nntU  it  haa  thrown  out 
roots.  These  roots  being  developed,  it  contains  within  itself  all 
the  elements  of  life.  The  branch  may  be  separated  from  the  stem, 
from  which  it  no  longer  requires  support.     This  process  ia  known 


Tin.  81.— I'ropiigiUion  bj  laytn. 

as  grafting  by  inclination.  But  every  branch  which  it  is  desired 
to  layer  may  neither  be  within  reach  of  the  soil  nor  sufficiently 
flexible  to  bend  to  the  extent  requisite.  In  such  caaea  the  soil 
must  he  raised  to  the  branch.  To  effect  thia,  vases  or  flower-pots 
of  various  forms  are  employed,  which  are  filled  with  earth,  and 
maintained  at  the  necessary  height,  the  branch  being  placed  in  it 
traversing  the  vase  in  contact  with  the  soil,  as  in  Fig,  82, 
The  soil  being  maintained  in  a  humid  state,  the  portion  of  the 
branch  in  contact  with  it  is  not  slow  to  push  forth  it«  adventitious 
roots,  which  aro  soon  present  in  sufficient  numbers.  In  due  time 
the  branches  may  be  separated  from  the  parent  stem,  and  trans- 
planted elsewhere.     This  is  called  layering  by  approach. 

Propagating  by  sUpn  or  cuttings  differs  from  layering  only  in 
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this,  that  the  part  of  the  plant  employed  in  the  process  of  multi- 
plication is  detached  at  once  from  the  parent  plant,  and  completely 
abandoned  to  the  powers  of  nature.  Cut  a  branch  even  of  con- 
siderable size  from  a  willow  or  poplar ;  give  it  a  clean  sloping  cut 


t\t.  83.— 'tppnocb  gnlting  by  <Ieti<ion. 

across  a  joint  or  node,  and  bury  it  in  humid  soil,  it  will  immediately 
push  out  adventitious  roots,  and  soon  begin  to  grow  a  new  and 
independent  willow  or  poplar.  But  all  plants  will  not  so  readily 
accommodate  themselves  to  this  easy  mode  of  multiplication. 
There  are  some  plants  which  will  not  take,  to  use  the  consecrated 
term,  without  the  aid  of  many  complicated  artifices ;  there  are 
f2 
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even  some  vhich  resist  all  means  koown  of  propagation  by  slips ; 
in  short,  the  slip  often  finds  itself  subject  to  these  alteinatiTes — to 


Flg.SS.'-Subjectifa'  ittpnjAoh 


Fig.  M.— AjrpiMCb  gnfting. 

die  of  inanition,  for  want  of  sufficient  moisture, 

or  to  rot  from  OTer-much  liquid.     The  problem 

for  the  operator  to  solve,  in  order  to  favour  the 

production   of  roots,  is  to  establish   a  proper 

equilibrium  between    the    aqueous    losses  to 

which  the  slip  will  submit,  and  the  quantity  of 

waler  which  it  absorbs ;  and  to  do  so  is  not 

without  its  difficulties.     But  this  is   not  the 

place  to  explain  the  processes  by  which  these 

operations    are    successfully  performed.     "We 

Fid- M— ci*(i  erifling.     mugt  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that 

the  process  is  not  cooHned  to  slips  or  cuttings  of  branches,  as  cited 

above.     Cuttings  may  be  made  frmo  rhizomes,  from  leaver,  and 
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oven  from  parts  of  a  leaf.  But  this  last  process  is  only  employed 
for  certain  exotic  plants ;  the  inhabitants  of  our  hot-houses  which 
never  bear  fruit,  and  scarcely  throw  out  branches. 

Layers  and  slips  are  not  the  only  operations  in  which  branches 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  multiplication.  There  is  another, 
the  most  important  of  all  in  garden  operations,  namely,  grqfting,  of 
which  we  have  already  said  a  few  words  in  connection  with  the 
bud.  Its  object  is  to  attach  one  vegetable  to  another,  which  is  to 
sustain  and  furnish  matter  for  its  sustenance ;  to  nurse  it,  in  short. 
We  sometimes  see  in  forests  certain  trees,  particularly  the  •Horn- 
beam, in  which  a  branch  of  one  is  firmly  united  to  a  neighbouring 
tree  of  the  same  species.  This  process,  which  in  this  case  is  a 
natural  occurrence,  is  practised  artificially  to  a  great  extent  in 
gardening.  The  operator  cuts  a  corresponding  slice  of  bark  from 
two  trees,  brings  the  two  equal  places  into  contact,  and  lashes 
tbem  firmly  together  with  cord,  which  is  again  covered  with  some 
sort  of  clay  to  keep  the  wound  moist  until  a  junction  has  taken 
place.  This  is  approach  grafting.  Fig.  83  shows  the  manner  of 
preparing  the  two  subjects  intended  for  approach  grafting.  Fig.  84 
exhibits  two  subjects  firmly  attached  by  means  of  ligatures. 

In  cleft  grafting  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  cut  through  horizontally, 
and  a  vertical  cleft  is  made  in  its  centre  some  inches  deep.  Into 
this  clefb  the  branch  of  a  graft  with  several  buds,  and  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  cleft,  is  inserted,  which  is  closely  in  contact  with  the 
sides  of  the  cleft.  The  cleft  is  then  covered  with  mortar  of  some 
kind,  and  bound  firmly  together  by  means  of  cord.  In  Fig.  85  we 
have  these  successive  operations  represented.  Cleft  grafting  is 
operated  successfully  both  on  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees.  By  its 
means  the  horticulturist  changes  with  advantage  the  products  of 
trees  of  the  same  species,  making  the  head  bear  fruit  and  flowers 
other  than  those  belonging  to  the  principal  stem.  In  fact,  they 
restore  the  vigour  and  sweetness  of  youth  to  a  tree  already  aged 
and  exhausted. 
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Fiji.  1».  Tig.  BT.  Tig. 

Fig.  81.— Aitoir-bud.         Ilir.83. -Joniper.         FIf.  BR.— KmiTtlTira,       Fi^.H 
rtg.  »1.— H*rMiUie«.  Fig.  flJ.-Culcbll)-. 
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the  flowers  of  our  fields  or  parterres,  their  green  surface  and  varie- 
gated shades  serve  to  relieve  the  eye.  The  movement  of  the 
leaves  as  they  gracefully  wave  to  every  breath  of  wind,  serves 
also  to  animate  the  landscape,  and  gives  it  a  kind  of  existence. 

But  the  functions  of  the  leaves  are  not  limited  to  mere  ornament 
and  shade.  Nature,  as  we  shall  see,  assigns  to  them  infinitely 
more  important  offices,  both  to  surrounding  nature  and  to  the  tree 
of  which  they  form  a  part.  They  purify  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, restoring  it  to  its  normal  condition,  rendering  it  healthy 
and  salubrious  when  vitiated  by  the  breath  of  animals.  The 
Creator  has  in  this,  as  in  all  His  works,  united  decorative  elegance 
and  beauty  of  form  with  direct  and  immediate  utility. 

Leaves  are  borne  upon  the  stem  and  branch,  and  nothing  is 
more  varied  than  the  forms  they  assume.  In  Sagittaria,  Fig.  87, 
they  resemble  an  arrow  or  spear  head,  whence  its  name.  In  the 
Juniper  bush  [Juniperus  communis),  Fig.  88,  its  spines  are  like  so 
many  needles.  Others  have  false  leaves,  as  in  certain  of  the 
GladioH,  which  issue  from  a  sheath  like  the  Iris,  Leaves  in  their 
turn  affect  the  form  of  a  disc,  as  in  the  Nasturtium,  Fig.  89,  or  the 
form  of  a  spatula  in  the  Daisy  {Bellis  perennis),  Fig.  90. 

Some  leaves  have  forms  so  strange  that  botanists  have  been 
puzzled  to  describe  them.  For  example,  in  Nepenthes  distillatoria, 
Fig.  91,  the  leaves  terminate  in  a  most  singular  manner,  forming  a 
sort  of  urn  or  va-^e,  surmounted  by  a  cover,  which  opens  and  shuts 
as  occasion  requires.  This  vessel  is  suspended  at  the  extremity 
of  a  thread-like  appendage  to  a  winged  petiole,  which  would  seem 
to  be  altogether  unfit  to  support  it.  In  a  recent  work  we  find  the 
following  facts  recorded  in  reference  to  the  leaves  of  the  Nepenthes 
distillatoria.  An  officer  of  marines  writes  as  follows : — "Three  days 
after  my  arrival  at  Madagascar,  I  lost  my  way  during  a  short 
excursion  into  the  interior,  and  was  overtaken  with  an  excessive 
lassitude,  accompanied  with  a  devouring  thirst.  After  a  long 
walk  I  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  despair,  when  I  perceived 
close  to  me,  suspended  to  leaves,  some  small  vases,  somewhat  like 
those  used  on  board  to  preserve  fresh  water.  I  began  to  think  I 
was  under  one  of  those  hallucinations  by  which  the  sick  are  visited 
in  fever  when  the  refreshing  draught  seems  to  fly  from  their 
parched  lips.  I  approached,  however,  with  some  hesitation,  threw 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  pitchers :  judge  of  my  happiness  when  I 
found  them  filled  with  a  pure  and  transparent  liquid.    The  draught 
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is  a  thousand  timea  less  vegetable  matter  in  the  leaf  of  the  Fir- 
ti'ee  or  Cedar  than  in  that  of  the  Plantain,  or  Banana-tree. 


The  leaf  usually  consists  of  two  parte — a  stalk,  or  petiole,  and 
the  blade,  or  lamina.      The  petiole   connects   the  leaf  with  the 
braDch  or   stem,  and  is  composed  of  a 
bundle  of  uaezpanded  fibres  covered  by 
an  epidermis.     When  the  petiole  fails,  as 
in  the  common  Flax  {Linum),  Fig.  96,  the 
leaf  is  Baid  to  be  sessile.     In  such  cases 
the  leaves  often  partially  or  entirely  sur- 
round the  stem,  when  they  are  said  to  be 
implericaul,  or  semiamplexicaul.     The  leaf 
is  ample  when  the  limb  consists  of  one 
piece  either  quite  entire  or  variously  in- 
dented, cleft,  or  divided    on  the  edge; 
and  compound  when  it  consists  of  one  or      ^^^  e9,_8e«ii]e  ie«r»«  of  on 
more  leaflets,  each  of  which  is  jointed  to  riaipimi, 

the  common  petiole  by  intermediate  little  petioles,  sometimes  very 
short,  and  said  to  he  petiolated.  The  leaf  of  the  Lime-tree  {Tiliit), 
Fig-  97,  is  simple ;  that  of  the  Bobinia,  or  False  Acacia,  Fig.  98, 
is  compound. 
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It  happens  sometimes  that  the  petiole  is  branching,  and  bears 
petioles  of  the  second  nr  third  order,  upon  which  are  inserted 
peiioluks  with  their  iblioles.  This  occurs  in  QlediUchia  tricanthut. 
Fig,  99,  a  highly  oraamoital  group  of  trees,  with  branching 
thorns  in  some  of  the  species. 
When  the  division  of  leaves  is 
curried  further,  the  term  de- 
compound is  made  use  of;  the 
Hemlock  {Contum  maculatum] 
is  Baid  to  be  mpra-decotnpound. 
The  limb  of  the  leaf  is  often 
continued  all  round,  and  suffi- 
ciently large  to  embrace  it,  as 
we  see  in  the  Box -tree,  the  Iris, 
and  some  other  plants.  The 
edge  of  the  limb  of  the  leaf  is 
generally  more  or  less  serrated ; 
according  to  the  form  and  depth 
of  these  inequalities  round  the 
margin,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
dentate,  crenate,  serrate,  lobed, 
and  cloven. 

Leaves  are  dentate  when  the 

edge  is  intersected  with  acute, 

pointed  teeth.as  in  the  Chestnut, 

Fig.  100.      Crenate  when  the 

margin  presents  saiUant  p&rts, 

n8.»7.-LMfo(ii>.Lin«.(r».  ^  ^  tU  Saxifrage,  Fig.  101. 

They  are  lobed  when  the  leaf  is  more  deeply  indented,  as  in  the 

Qingko,  Fig.  102,     They  are  cleft  when  their  division  embraces 

one-half  of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  Bavkinia,  Fig.  103,  the  loaf  of  which 

gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  cleft  leaf.     The  leaf  of  Castor-oil  tree 

{Ricinm  communis).  Fig.  104,  is  cleft  in  eight  sections.     Finally, 

leaves  are  partite  when  the  separation  penetrates  nearly  to  the 

petiole,  or  reaches  the  centre  of  the  limb,  as  in  Fig.105,  a  bipartite 

leaf,  and  again  in  Fig.  106,  which  represents  the  leaf  of  Cannabis 

mtiva,  the  Hemp  ;  as  Fig.  107  does  Eckinope  sphxrocephaltu,  and 

as  Fig.  108  does  the  leaf  of  Scholj/mus  kitpanicua,  in  which  the 

divisions  of  the  leaf  are  more  numerous  still. 

The  leaf  is,  aa  wo  have  said,   a  flattened  organ   having  two 
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surfaces,  and  Ixirder,  the  vliole  of  whicli  constitutes  the  lamina,  or 

blade.     The  blade  of  every  leaf  is  traversed  by  prominent  lines  or 

ridges  called  veins,  which  are,  however,  more  saillant  on  the  lower 

face  than  on  the  upper.     These  are  formed  of  woody  tissues,  ^irul 

vessels,  and  cellular  tissues.     They  form  the  vcrvure  of  the  leaf, 

and  are  retained  in  their  positions,  and  the  intervening  space  is 

hlled  up,  by  cellular  tissue.     The  tissues  of  the  veins  are  brought 

into  closer  proximity  in  the  petiole,  whieh  is  a  small  stem.  Havisg 

passed  into  the  stem,  one  part  of  the  food  of  the  plant  enters  tlie 

bark,  while  the  other  traverses  the  wood  and  penetrates  to  the 

medullary  sheath  at  the  centre  of  the  stem.     Every  leaf  is  thus 

in  communication  with  the  stem, 

and  not  this  only :  it  is,  in  fact,  a 

prolongation  of  the  pith,   spiral 

vessels,  and  wood  of  the  system. 

I  The  disposition  of  the  nervure,  or 

,  veins,   differs  very  little    in   the 

three    principal   types.       In   the 

Chestnut,  whose  leaf  is  represented 

in    Fig.    100,   the  nervure   runs 

from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the 

blade,  sending  out   to   the  right 

and  left  a  secondary  set  of  veins 

parallel   to   each   other,   disposed 

Fig.  io».-L«-f  .1  .he  M.r,h  M^iow.        jjj^^  jj^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^  feather.  In  the 

Mallow  {Maka  »yked)'i»).  Fig,  109,  five  principal  nerves  run 

from  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  tho  apex,  and  radiate  in  the  blade, 

like  the  foot  of  a  web-footed  bird.     In  the  Iris,  of  which  leaves 

are  represented  in  Fig.  30,  p.  29,  a  great  number  of  delicate  veins 

run  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  towards  the  summit,   all  being 

parallel  to  each  other. 

The  petiole,  sometimes  long,  sometimes  short,  and  sometimes 
absent  altogether,  is  often  cylindrical,  sometimes  arched  and 
inflated  as  in  the  Water  Caltrops  {Trapa  natans),  or  compressed, 
as  in  the  Birch-tree  (Carpinus  betuhis) ;  and  in  many  Poplars,  in 
which  the  surface  is  large,  in  place  of  being  a  continuation  of  tho 
blade,  it  abuts  upon  it  at  right  angles.  In  such  cases  the  petiole 
gives  little  support  to  the  leaf,  but  presents  its  two  largest  sides 
to  the  wind,  which  cause  it  to  oscillate  and  tremble,  producing  the 
rnehing  sound  which  distinguishes  the  ispen-tree  (Populua 
t  remit  la). 
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In  some  cases  the  petiole  fails;  the  blade  even  may  be  defectiye; 
the  leaf  is  then  reduced  to  its  petiole.  But  in  such  cases,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  compensationi  which  intervene  when  any 
organ  proves  abortive,  the  neighbouring  parts  take  a  greater  deve- 
lopment ;  the  petiole  is  enlarged  and  assumes  a  ribbon-like  form, 
a  sort  of  blade  which  was  long  taken  for  a  leaf.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  position  of  its  veins,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  in  place  of 
being  compressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the  usual  upper 
and  under  surface,  it  is  set  edgeways,  and  its  two  faces  are  lateral 
This  form  of  petiole  is  termed  a  pht/liodium,  and  is  applied  to  so- 
called  leafless  plants,  where  the  petiole  performs  the  functions  of 
one.  The  Acacia  heterophylla,  Fig.  110,  is  full  of  instruction  in 
this  respect.  We  find  in  it  all  the  intermediate  steps  between  a 
perfect  compound  leaf  and  a  phylloid.  The  petiole  is  there  seen  to 
flatten  and  enlarge  in  exact  proportion  as  the  leaf  decreases  :  they 
bear  leaflets  at  the  earliest  stage  of  their  development,  and  have 
parallel  veins,  although  occurring  in  exogenous  plants.  This 
transformation  of  the  petiole,  which  is  frequent  in  the  Acacias  of 
Australia,  occurs  also  in  many  other  plants,  ais  in  Diomea  muscipuia, 
Venus's  Fly- trap,  in  which  the  petioles  extend  laterally,  and 
resemble  true  leaves ;  in  the  tendrils  of  the  Pea,  and  in  some 
others  belonging  to  the  leguminous  plants,  as  well  as  among  the 
umbelliferous  plants  and  the  BanunculaceaD,  the  petiole  grows 
longitudinally. 

Leaves  transform  themselves  into  other  organs  with  wonderful 
facility.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  modifications  of  the  leaves  that  nature 
produces  many  essential  organs  in  the  life  of  plants.  They  are 
changed  into  scales,  a  transformation  of  which  we  have  an  example 
in  the  Asparagus  plant,  Fig.  113 ;  into  tendrils,  as  we  have 
already  observed  in  the  Pea,  Fig.  Ill ;  and  into  spines,  as  in  the 
Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris),  Fig.  115,  for  spines  would  have 
become  branches  under  other  evolutions  of  the  axillary  leaf-bud. 

Now  what  is  the  source  of  this  disposition  of  leaves  upon  the 
stems  and  branches  which  carry  themp  Are  they  thrown  at 
random  upon  the  axes  of  the  vegetable  P  The  most  superficial 
examination  suffices  to  satisfy  us  that  the  leaves  are  alwaj^s  placed 
in  the  same  manner  and  in  a  fixed  order  for  every  species-  of  plant. 
In  other  words,  that  their  relative  distance  and  time  are  rigorously 
fixed  by  nature.  A  more  profound  examination  leads  to  the  con- 
viction that  this  order  is  subject  to  certain  laws,  and  may  be 
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Dxpressed  by  an  aTithmetical  formula.  If  we  examine  a  branch  of 
the  Elm  (Fig.  116^,  of  the  Willow,  or  the  Cherry-tree,  we  observe 
at  once  that  the  leaves  are  all  inserted  at  different  heights.  In 
this  case  they  are  said  to  bo  alternate.     In  the  Willow,  the  Xettle 


Fig.  IK.— Aucii  iMtcroFliflla. 

(tfrlica),  Fig.  112,  on  the  contrary,  the  leaves  are  grouped  in  pairs 
all  at  the  same  height.  Theso  leaves  are  said  to  be  opposite.  In 
the  Loosestrife  {Lysimachia  vulgarh),  and  the  Rose  Bay  Willow 
herb.  Fig.  114,  three  leaves  are  grouped  at  the  same  height  round 
the  stem.  In  this  case,  as  also  in  cases  where  many  leaves  are 
grouped  in  the  same  manner,  we  say  the  leaves  are  veriicillate. 

What  gives  to  plants  their  peculiar  physiognomy  and  appear- 
ance is,  that  the  elements  which  constitute  the  verticillate  feature 
correspond  with  the  intervals  which  separate  the  pair  or  group 
phiced  immediately  above  or  below,  and  it  may  bo  added  that  the 
elements  of  a  similar  part  or  verticil  are  always  equidistant.  To 
retnm,  however,  to  the  alternate  leaves.  Ijet  us  take  a  branch  of 
the  Peach  or  the  Plum-tree,  Fig.  117,  and  examine  any  leaf  what- 
ever.   We  shall  find  that  higher  up  the  branch  carries  another 
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leaf  immediately  above  it,  and  tliat  in  the  intorral  between  these 
two  leaves  there  are  four  others  diversely  placed.  All  these  leaves 
are  placed  upon  the  line  of  an  ideal  spiral,  which  commences  in 
one  leaf  and  terminates  in  the  leaf  on  the  line  immediately  above. 
The  unit  of  the  spiral  may  consist  of  one  or  more  revolutions  of 
the  spiral  round  the  axis.     Fixing  on  any  leaf,  and  ascending  the 
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branch  till  the  leaf  immediately  over  it  is  found,  by  counting  all 
the  intermediate  ones  the  number  constituting  the  unit  or  cycle  is 
arrived  at.  In  the  Peach  and  Plum-tree  the  cycle  embraces  five 
leaves,  and  the  spiral  goes  twice  round  the  branch.  This  is 
expressed  in  botanical  language  by  the  fractional  formula  J,  the 
numerater  indicating  the  number  of  turns  the  spiral  makes  on  the 
cycle,  the  denominater  the  number  of  leaves  which  constitute  the 
cycle,  as  in  Fig.  118.  In  the  Alder  (Alnus  glutino»a),  Fig.  119, 
three  leaves  conatituto  the  cycle ;  and  the  spiral  only  describing- 
a  single  turn  on  the  stem,  the  disposition  of  its  leaves  is  represented 
by  the  fraction  i,  as  exhibited  in  Fig.  120. 
o2 
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In  the  Elm  (Ulmm),  aa  we  have  seea  in  Fig.  116,  and  in  the 
Lime-tree,  two  leaves  only  conatitute  the  cyde,  in  which  case  they 
are  represented  by  the 
fraction  i-  Let  us  write 
these  three  fractions  in  a 
single  line,  J,  I,  i,  and 
we  find  the  fraction  i  is 
the  sum  of  the  first  two 
fractions.  Let  us  add 
the  term  of  the  i  and  i, 
we  obtain  0.  Do  the 
same  for  i  and  i,  and  we 
obtain  tV-  In  this  man- 
ner the  terms  i,  i,  ?,  1, 
I'f,  ii.  are  obtained. 
Singularly  enough,  these 
I  fractional  formulas  ex- 
press precisely  the  dis- 
position of  leaves  which 
nature  reahaea. 
The  denomi- 
nators of  these 
fractions,  in 
giving  the 
leaves  of  each 
cycle,  indicate 
Fig.in.— BranchofthePeKih.  at    the    Same 

time  the  vertical  lines  following  which  the  leaves  are 
ranged.      Thus  in  the  Elm  and  in  the  Lime-tree  the 
leaves  are  disposed  in  two  rows,  and  are  said  to  be  dis- 
licAous,  in  which  they  agree  with  the  Ivy  (Sedera  helix), 
and  the  Yew  {Taxus  baccaia).    In  the  Alder,  the  Meadow 
Sa£&on  {Co/chtcum  autamnak),  the  leaves  are  disposed  in 
three  rows,  and  said  to  be  triatichous.     In  the  Peach- 
tree,  where  the  leaves  are  disposed  in  five  rows,  they  are  i^nlo^^ 
said  to  be  quincuneial.     "  The  distribution  of  leaves  upon  ^"^  i«'m- 
the  branches,"  says  De  Candolle,  "  is  in  accord  with  their  func- 
tions, which  are  almost  exclusively  determined  by  the  action  of 
the  sun.     In  order  that  this  action  should  exercise  itself  properly. 


it  is  necessary  that  the  leaves  be  wide  apart  one  from  the  other. 
We  have  seen  that  in  all  the  systems  by  which  the  position  of 
the  leaves  are  arranged,  it  results  that  the  leaves  which  bear  im- 
mediately above  others  are  never  covered.     In  cases   the   least 
favourable,  the  third  only  covers   the  first,  and  the  fourth  the 
second.     In  another 
case  it  is  the  sixth. 
Thus,   in    all   these 
combinations,    whe- 
ther it  be  from  the 
distance  of  the  sys- 
tems, or  of  the  part, 
or  from  the  size  of 
the     leaves,    which 
diminish     as     they 
ascend,  we  soon  find 
that  all  leaves  are  so 

arranged 

as  to  enjoy 

the     free 

action     of 
*  the     solar 

light." 

*  In  most 
plants, 
when    the 

leaveahave  ^-  ii».-B«nch  tt  tiw  Aider. 

accomplished  their  physiological   functions,  they   fall, 

even  in  the  year  which  witnesses  their  birth.   But  there 

—         are  others  which  are  not  detached  till  the  following  year, 

iDMRiun  of  while  others  still  remain  for  many  years  attached  to  the 

Alder,      stem.     The  leaves -of  most  of  the  Conifers,  those  of  the 

Box  (Bitxus),  tho  Holly  (Ilex),  of  the  Orange  trees  (Citrus),  do  not 

shed  them  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  developed,  but  are  met 

by  a  continual  growth  of  new  leaves.    These  plants  are  never  seen 

nated ;  they  constitute  the  plants  commonly  known  as  evergreens. 

In  the  first  of  these  states  the  plant  is  said  to  be  deciduous,  from 

rff , "  down,"  and  cado, "  I  fall,"  when  the  leaves  fall  before  the  next 

spring.  They  areffldrccMen^,  from  wwrcesco,"  withering,"  when  they 
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wither  before  falling,  as  in  the  Oak  and  Beech.  They  are  persistenif 
from  persistem,  "  remaining,  standing,"  when  they  remain  longer 
than  a  year. 

In  some  plants,  as  the  Cactus,  the  leaves  are  shed  almost  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  These  are  said  to  be  caducous,  from  cado,  "  I  falL" 
The  leaf  thus  dies,  like  all  created  things,  when  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created  is  accomplished.  The  immediate  cause  of 
death  seems  to  be  this :  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
become  encrusted  with  foreign  matter,  deposited  during  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  evaporation  carried  on  by  the  organ, 
which  then  becomes  incapable  of  further  action. 

On  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  evergreen  trees,  Augustede 
Saint-Hilaire  makes  the  following  remarks : — •*  As  we  retire  from 
the  tropics,  the  number  of  evergreen  trees  goes  on  diminishing  in 
rapid  succession.     At  Porto  iJlegra,  near  latitude  30^  south,  I 
found  in  the  coldest  season  that  the  trees  nearly  all  changed'  their 
leaves.     At  San  Francisco  de  Paula,  near  the  Bio  Grande,  in  34^, 
nearly  one- third  of  the  ligneous  vegetation  had  lost  their  leaves ; 
and  finally,  at  two  degrees  farther  south,  a  tenth  of  the  trees  only 
preserved  their  foliage.     At  Montpellier,  the  fields  in  winter  are 
not  yet  deprived  of  verdure ;  and  Lisbon,  Madeira,  and  Teneriffe 
present  a  still  more  considerable  number  of  trees  always  green. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  the  tropics  all  the  trees 
are  evergreens.       Even  in  the  vast  forests  which  occupy  the 
Brazilian  coast,  and  where  vegetation  is  maintained  in  continual 
activity  by  its  two  principal  agents,  heat  and  moisture,  there  exist 
trees,  such  as  some  of  the  Bignoniaceae,  which  lose  every  year,  like 
our  trees,  all  their  leaves  at  once,  but  inmiediately  after  they  are 
covered  with  flowers,  and  in  a  very  short  time  these  are  succeeded 
by  new  foliage.     I  speak  here  of  woods  growing  in  equinoctial 
regions,  where,  as  with  us,  rain  and  drought  have  no  determinate 
period.      In  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where   six  months' 
continual  rain  is  succeeded  by  uninterrupted  dry  weather,  there 
are  woods  which  every  year  remain    for  a  considerable  time 
destitute  of  verdure,  and  the  traveller  who  traverses  them  is 
scorched  by  the  ardent  blaze  of  the  equinoctial  zone,  while  he  has 
before  his  eyes  the  leafless  image  of  European  forests  during 
winter.     We  have  even  seen  this  excessive  drought  continue 
during  two  years,  and  the  trees  remain  for  two  years  without  their 
foliage." 
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But  evergreen  trees  are  only  exceptional  in  the  vegetable  world. 
Most  trees,  shrubs^  and  herbaceous  plants  are  without  their  leaves 
during  one  half  of  the  year.  When  the  leaves  have  performed  their 
functionsy  when  the  fruits  have  appeared,  matured,  and  ripened, 
vegetation  has  entered  into  a  new  phase ;  the  leaves  lose  their 
brilliant  green  and  assume  their  autumnal  tint,  sometimes  clothed, 
however,  in  colours  of  accidental,  though  transitory,  brightness. 
The  green,  when  it  is  persistent,  is  more  grave  and  sober  in  its 
hue  ;  it  becomes  brown  in  the  Walnut,  it  takes  a  whitish  tone  in 
the  Honeysuckle*  The  leaves  of  other  plants,  as  the  Ivy,  the 
Sumach  {Rhus  cotinus),  the  Dog-wood  tree  (Corniu)^  become 
clothed  in  a  reddish  tint ;  they  become  yellow  in  the  Maple  {Acer 
campestris),  and  many  others  of  our  forest  trees.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  variety  of  shades  which  leaves  take  in  their  decay,  a 
certain  air  of  sadness  pervades  these  ornaments  of  our  fields,  which 
proclaims  their  approaching  dissolution,  and  betrays  the  imminence 
of  the  cold  season.  Cold  and  humidity  will  soon  arrest  the  sap 
and  disorganise  the  petiole ;  the  leaves,  withered  and  deformed, 
will  soon  cumber  the  ground,  to  be  blown  hither  and  thither  by 
the  wind.  It  is  the  season  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  with  all  its 
melancholy  associations  which  the  poets  have  depicted  in  so  many 
well-known  stanzas. 

Nevertheless,  leaves,  when  separated  from  the  vegetable  which 
has  given  birth  to  and  matured  them,  are  not  lost  to  the  earth 
which  receives  them.  Everything  in  nature  has  its  use,  and 
leaves  have  their  uses  also  in  the  continuous  circle  of  vegetable 
reproduction.  The  leaves  which  strewed  the  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  trees,  or  which  have  been  disseminated  by  the  autumn 
winds  over  the  naked  country,  perish  islowly  upon  the  soil,  where 
they  are  transformed  into  the  humus,  or  vegetable  mould,  indis- 
pensable to  the  life  of  plants.  Thus  the  dSbria  of  vegetables 
prepares  for  the  coming  and  formation  of  a  new  vegetation. 
Death  prepares  for  new  life;  the  first  and  the  last  give  their 
hands,  so  to  speak,  in  vegetable  nature,  and  form  the  mysterious 
circle  of  organic  life  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  general  study  of  leaves.  We  have 
still  to  note  a  last  and  most  important  phenomenon  in  the  variety 
of  their  functions.  We  speaJk  of  the  spontaneous  movements 
executed  by  leaves  under  many  circumstances. 

Leaves  almost  always  assume  the  horizontal  position.     They 
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have  an  upper  surface  turned  towards  the  heavens,  and  a  lower 
surface  looking  on  the  earth.  This  positicm  is  so  natural,  and 
hence  so  necessary,  that  leaves  take  it  of  themselves  during  day 
and  night  when  from  any  accidental  cause  that  position  has  been 
lost.  If  we  place  a  plant  in  an  apartment  lighted  by  a  single 
window,  it  is  soon  observed  that  all  the  leaves  direct  their  upper 
surface  towards  the  light.  This  is  an  experiment  which  our 
readers  can  easily  repeat  for  themselves.  But  leaves  perform 
other  movements,  equally  remarkable,  on  which  we  must  pause  an 
instant.  The  study  of  these  movements  has  been,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  subject  of  some  curious  and  interesting  experiments. 

Dutrochet,  having  placed  a  young  pea  in  a  chamber  lighted  on 
one  side  only,  soon  observed  that  the  leaf  inclined  itself  towards 
the  light,  and  directed  its  petiole  towa^^ds  the  heavens,  or  rather, 
inclined  it  towards  the  dark  part  of  the  chamber.  The  tendril  was 
now  nearly  straight,  now  curved  and  arched,  presenting  very 
irregular  motions.  Dutrochet  placed  certain  fixed  indicators  both 
over  the  tendril  and  over  the  petiole,  and  at  the  insertion  of  the 
two  folioles.  He  was  thus  able  to  state  what  direction  it  took  in 
retiring  from  the  fixed  indicators.  He  soon  observed  that  the 
summit  of  the  petiole  described  an  ellipsoid  curve  in  the  air, 
while  the  tendril  which  terminated  it  had  various  motions.  He 
soon  observed  that  the  intemode  of  this  leaf  participated  in  this 
movement  of  revolution,  and  that  it  was  even  the  principal  agent 
in  it.  The  merithal  or  intemode  and  the  leaf  then  produced  by 
their  general  movements  a  sort  of  cone,  whose  summit  occupied 
the  lower  part  of  the  merithal,  and  whose  base  was  the  curve 
described  in  the  air  by  the  summit  of  the  petiole.  The  tendril, 
during  the  movement  of  revolution,  constantly  described  its  point 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  thus  shunning  the  light, 
turning  itself  when  the  movement  of  its  revolution  in  leading  ita 
point  near  the  window  tended  in  the  direction  of  the  light. 

This  revolution  was  eflfected  in  a  period  varying  with  the 
temperature  and  the  age  of  the  leaf.  It  lasted  from  an  hour  to 
twenty  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  24^ ;  from  seven  to  eleven 
hours  when  the  temperature  was  lowered  to  5°  or  6^.  The  extent 
of  the  revolutions  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  temperature 
decreased.  "  What  is  the  cause  of  this  revolving  movement  ? " 
asks  Dutrochet.  "  It  is  not  revealed  to  our  eyes.  It  is  some  vital 
and  internal  exciting  cause.     Not  only  does  the  light  contribute 
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nothing  towards  the  production  of  the  movement,  but  it  operates 
against  it,  and  when  unmoally  vivid  it  eeems  to  stop  it." 

Dutrochet  obeerred  the  movement  of  revolution  in  the  tendril 
of  Bryonia,  and  also  in  the  cultivated  Cucumber.  In  Bryonia 
the  tendril  moved  in  very  varied  directions,  sometimes  moving 
horizontally,  sometimes  upwards,  sometimes  downwards,  and  some- 
times directing  its  points  towards  the  heavens,  then  taking  any 
curve  whatever  in  order  to  take  immediately  a  curve  in  the 
contrary  direction.  The  tendrils  of  the  Cucumber  moved  like  the 
hands  of  a  watch  placed  on  the  dial  plate,  directing  its  points 
successively  towards  every  point  of  the  compass,  sometimes  to  the 
right,  sometimes  to  the  left.  But  it  defied  all  the  sagacity,  all  the 
quick  and  deliberate  observation  of  Dutrochet,  to  discover  the  slow 
and  obscure  movements  of  which  wo  speak,  or  their  origin. 

The  spontaneous  movements  wbich  we  have  now  to  note  in 
certain  vegetables  are  much  more  apparent.  Jjet  us  speak  first  of 
the  movement  of  theplant 
known  as  the  Desmodium 
gyrana,  Fig.  121.  This 
plant  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Leguminaceaj, 
It  was  discovered  in  Ben- 
gal, in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Baca,  by  an  English 
lady  named  Morison ,  wh  ose 
devotion  to  natural  history 
had  led  her  to  undertake 
the  Indian  voyage,  and 
who  died  on  one  of  her 

botanical  excursions.  Fig.  m.— Demnodiida  girm*. 

The  leaves  of  the  Desmodinm  are  composed  of  three  folioles. 
The  terminal  foHole  is  very  large,  and  the  laterals  very  small,  but 
these  last  are  almost  always  in  motion.  They  execute  little  jerks 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  movements  of  the  seconds  of  a  watch. 
One  of  the  folioles  rises  and  the  other  descends  at  the  same  time, 
aod  with  a  corresponding  force.  When  the  first  begins  to  descend, 
the  other  begins  to  rise.  The  large  foliole  moves  also,  inclining 
itself  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  but  by  a  continuous  and 
very  slow  movement  when  compared  with  that  of  the  lateral 
folioles.     This  singular  mechanism  endures  throughout  the  life  of 
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the  plant.  It  exercises  Itself  day  and  night,  through  drought  and 
humidity.  The  warmer  and  more  humid  is  the  day,  the  more 
lively  are  its  movements.  In  India  the  plant  has  been  known  to 
make  sixty  jerks  in  the  minute. 

This  curious  plant,  which  waa  introduced  into  Europe  for  the 
first  time  in  1777,  is  cultivated  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  Paris.  The  auditors 
of  M,  Brongniart's 
course  of  lectures  have 
frequently  had  their  at- 
tention directed  to  the 
strange  phenomenon  of 
■which  it  ia  the  subject. 
Its  movements  occur 
spontaneously  and  with- 
out any  apparent  cause. 
But  there  are  move- 
ments in  other  plants 
which  are  produced  by 
external  causes.  Such 
are  those  of  the  Catchfly 
and  the  Sensitive  plant. 
The  Bioncea  tntisci- 
puJa,  Fig.  122,  came 
originally  from  South 
America.  Its  leaves, 
which  are  spread  out  on 
the  soil  near  the  roots, 
are  composed  of  two 
parts  —  the  one  elon- 
gated, which  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of 
Fig.  iw.-d™k.  Bu.ci,ui».  petiole,  the  other  larger 

and  broader  and  nearly  circular,  formed  like  two  trap-nets,  which 
are  united  at  the  base  by  a  ner\-ure,  feshioned  like  a  hinge,  and 
furnished  round  the  edge  with  rough  hairy  cilia.  In  the  upper 
surface  these  plates  are  furnished  with  certain  small  glands,  whence 
exudes  a  viscous  liquid  which  attracts  the  insects.  If  a  fly  lights 
on  this  singular  apparatus,  the  trap  raises  itself  quickly  by  means 
of  its  long  hinge.     The  fly  approaches,  the  hinge  closes  upon 
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iu  long  cilia,  and  the  insect  ia  a  prisoner.  The  efforts  of  the  fly 
to  escape  increase  the  irritability  of  the  plant,  whose  fangs  only 
open  when  the  morement«  of  the  insect  have  ceased  with  its  life. 

Who  that  knows,  who  that  has  seen  the  Sensitive  plaat.  Mimosa 
senHUva,  Fig.  123,  has  not  also  remarked  on  the  strange  sensibility 
of  its  leaves?  The  lightest  touch  suffices  to  make  its  folioles  close 
upon  their  supports,  the  petiolar  twigs  upon  the  common  petiole,  and 
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the  common  petiole  upon  the  stem.  If  we  cut  with  scissors  the 
extreme  end  of  one  foliole,  the  others  immediately  approach  in 
auccession.  De  CandoUe  was  in  the  hahit  of  placing  a  drop  of 
water  upon  one  of  the  folioles  of  the  Sensitive  plant,  applying  it 
with  so  much  delicacy  as  to  eicite  no  movement  whatever.  But 
when  he  substituted  for  the  water  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  he 
observed  that  the  folioles  shrivelled  up,  the  partial  petioles  as  well 
as  the  common  petiole  were  lowered,  and  gradually  submitted 
to  its  influence,  without  the  folioles  situated  below  participating  at 
all  iu  the  movement.  This  experiment  shows  very  clearly  that 
the  irritation  is  not  local,  but  communicates  &om  circle  to  circle 
in  the  various  elements  of  a  leaf,  and  propagates  itself  from  one 
leaf  to  another. 

During  the  time  that  these  movements  are  in  operation,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  Kmb  of  the  foliole  neither  curves  itself  nor 
shrivels.  In  short,  the  contractile  power  resides  at  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  folioles  upon  the  secondary  petioles,  these  upon 
the  common  petiole,  and  these  again  upon  the  stem.  These  various 
pointo  of  insertion  correspond  with  the  very  perceptible  cylindrical 
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cushions  which  during  the  season  of  rest  swell  below,  while  in  the 
state  of  irritation  they  are  distended  above.  The  movement 
which  we  provoke  in  the  case  of  the  Sensitive  plant  manifests  itself 
with  much  greater  rapidity  when  irritated  upon  this  cushion  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  more  vigorous  the  Sensitive  plant 
is  in  its  habit,  the  more  susceptible  is  it ;  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture, the  more  promptly  does  it  respond  to  the  touch.     We  may 
observe  besides  that  the  Sensitive  plant  can,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
get  accustomed  to  the  movement.     Desfontaines,  carrying  a  Sen- 
sitive plant  in  a  carriage,  observed  that  the  plant  closed  its  foliolesi 
and  all  its  leaves  drooped  as  soon  as  the  carriage  began  to  roll  over 
the  pavement,  but  by  degrees  it  seemed  to  recover  from  its  fright, 
became  habituated,  so  to  speak,   to  the  movements,   its  leaves 
resumed  their  erect  position,  and  its  folioles  their  foil  expansion. 
Desfontaines  now  caused  the  carriage  to  stop  for  a  time.     When 
it  resumed  its  motion  the  plant  responded  by  dropping  its  leaves 
as  before,  but  after  a  time  they  expanded  again,  and  so  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey.     Shall  we  not  say  that  here 
there  is  reflected  impression  and  motive  on  the  part  of  this  singular 
plant  P     These  phenomena  of  irritability  under  the  influence  of 
direct  chemical  or  mechanical  action  the  plant  repeats  of  itself 
during  the  night.     The  Sensitive  plant  closes  its  folioles  when 
the  obscurity  of  night  sets  in. 

This  habit  of  folding  up  its  leaves  during  the  night  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Sensitive  plant  exclusively ;  it  appertains  to  other 
plants  whose  leaves  occupy   different  positions  during  day  and 
night.     These  are  the  plants  to  which  Linnseus  aUudes  when  he 
writes  of  the  Bkep  of  plants.     "  But  we  must  remark,"  says  De 
CandoUe,  "  that  this  term,  borrowed  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
does  not  represent  the  same  idea  in  both.     In-  animals  sleep  indi- 
cates a  flaccid,  drooping  state  of  the  members,  of  limpness  in  the 
articulations ;  in  vegetables  it  indicates  a  changed  state  ;  but  the 
nocturnal  state  maintains  the  same  degree  of  rigidity  and  the  same 
constancy  as  the  diurnal  position.     We  may  break  the  sleeping 
leaf  rather  than  maintain  it  in  the  position  which  belongs  to  it 
during  the  day." 

It  was  in  the  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  the  pretty  Trigonella  ornitho- 
podioidesy  that  Linnseus  remarked  for  the  first  time  the  difference 
between  the  altitude  of  the  leaves  during  the  day  and  night. 
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Scarcely  had  he  made  this  discovery  when  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusiou  that  this  phenomenon  would  be  found  not  to  be  confined 
to  this  single  plant,  but  would  be  found  general  in  vegetable  life. 
From  that  time,  every  night  LinnaDus  tore  himself  from  sleep,  and 
in  the  silence  of  nature  studied  the  plants  in  his  garden.  At  each 
step  .he  discovered  a  new  fact.  Each  natural  fact,  when  put 
in  evidence  by  a  first  observation,  was  rapidly  confirmel  by 
crowds  of  facts  quite  analogous  to  the  first,  and  Linnaeus  very  soon 
satisfied  himself  that  the  change  in  the  position  of  leaves  during 
the  night  was  observable  in  a  considerable  number  of  vegetables, 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  light,  plants  quite  changed  their 
physiognomy,  so  that  it  became  very  difficult  to  recognise  them 
from  their  bearing.  He  further  states  that  it  was  the  absence  of 
light  and  not  the  nocturnal  cold  which  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  phenomena,  for  plants  in  hot-houses  closed  themselves  during 
the  night  just  like  those  which  were  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
He  recognised  also  that  this  difference  is  much  less  apparent  in 
young  plants  than  in  more  matured  ones. 

The  illustrious  Swedish  botanist  made  many  observations  on  the 
diversity  of  position  that  leaves  affect  during  the  night,  and  he 
has  even  attempted  a  classification  of  these  differences.  The  most 
general  idea  which  he  sought  to  establish  was,  that  the  positions 
differed  accoTding  as  the  leaves  were  simple  or  compound.  Lin- 
naeus thought  that  the  object  in  these  circumstances  was  to  place 
the  young  shoots  under  shelter  from  nocturnal  cold  and  from  the 
effects  of  the  air.  It  is  among  the  composite  leaves,  in  short,  that 
tie  difference  between  the  waking  and  sleeping  is  most  clearly 
indicated. 

The  foUoles  of  the  Trefoil  stand  erect,  curving  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cavity  or  cradle. 
The  folioles  of  the  Melilotus  are  half  erect,  but  divergent  at  their 
smnmits.  In  the  Oxalis,  Fig.  124,  the  folioles  usually  rest  upon 
a  conunon  petiole  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  their  lower  surfaces 
inwards,  and  show  only  their  upper  surfaces.  In  the  Bladder 
Senna  [Colutea  arborescens)  the  folioles  rise  vertically  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  rest  perpendicularly  upon  the  common  petiole,  the 
upper  surfaces  turned  towards  each  other.  The  Cassias  have,  on 
the  contrary,  the  folioles  depressed  and  folding  back  on  the  lower 
surfaces.  The  folioles  of  the  Mimosa  rest  the  length  of  their 
petioles  in  the  direction  of  their  summits  in  such  a  manner  that 
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the  two  extreme  folioles  are  directed  forward,  folding  back  upon 
their  upper  surfaces,  and  the  others  falling  upon  the  back  of  the 
folioles  which  range  near  the  Bummit. 

The  leaves  of  the  Orach  root  (Atriplex  hortensia)  fall  back  upon 
the  young  shoots  and  enclose  them,  as  if  to  protect  them  from  the 

effects  ol  the 
atmosphere. 
The       Chick- 

. ^  weed  closes  its 

leaves    during 
the  night,  and 
only        opens 
them    in    the 
morning.  The 
Evening  Primrose  {(Enothera) 
has    similar    properties,   and 
like  the  Trefoil  forms  during 
the  night  a  sort  of  cradle  for 
the  reception  of  the  leaves. 
On  the  contrary,  the  genera 
SidetB   and    Lupinus    reverse 
their   leaves.     On  the   other 
hand,  many  of   the  Mallows 
roll  their  leaves  into  the  form 
of  a  coronet.     The  Vetch,  the 
Sweet  Pea,  the  Broad  Bean, 
rest  their  leaves  during  the 
night  one  against  the  other, 
and  seem  to  sleep — analogous  with  the  animal  kingdom. 

This  strange  sleep  of  plants  vaguely  recalls  to  us  the  sleep  of 
animals.  In  its  sleep  the  leaf  seems,  by  its  disposition,  to 
approach  the  age  of  infancy.  It  folds  itself  up,  nearly  as  it  lay 
folded  in  the  bud  before  it  opened,  when  it  slept  the  lethargic 
sleep  of  winter,  sheltered  under  the  robust  and  hardy  scales,  or 
shut  Mp  in  its  warm  down.  We  may  say  that  the  plant  seeks 
every  night  to  resume  the  position  which  it  occupied  in  ito  early 
days,  just  as  the  animal  rolls  itself  up,  lying  as  if  it  lay  in  its 
mother's  bosom. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  which  we  designate  the 
sleep  of  plants  f    It  occurs  in  all  hygroraetrical  conditions  of  the 
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atmosphere^  and  the  hours  daring  which  it  affects  them  are  not 
influenced  by  any  change  of  temperature.  De  CandoUe  sup- 
posed that  the  absence*  of  light  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  pheno- 
menon. To  assure  himself  of  this,  he  subjected  plants  whose  leaves 
are  disposed  to  sleep,  to  the  action  of  artificial  light,  furnished  by 
two  lamps  which  were,  when  united,  equal  to  five-sixths  of  daylight. 
The  results  were  very  varied.  "  When  I  exposed  the  Sensitive 
plants  to  the  light  during  the  night,  and  to  the  shade  during  the 
(^y/'  says  De  Candolle, ''  I  observed  that  at  first  the  plants  opened 
and  closed  their  leaves  without  any  fixed  rule,  but  after  a  few  days 
they  seemed  to  submit  to  their  new  position,  and  opened  their 
leaves  in  the  night,  which  was  day  to  them,  and  closed  them  in 
the  morning,  which  was  their  night.  When  exposed  to  a  con- 
tinuous light  they  had,  as  in  their  ordinary  state,  alternations  of 
sleeping  and  waking ;  but  each  of  the  periods  was  shorter  than 
ordinary.  On  the  other  hand,  when  exposed  to  continued  obscurity, 
they  still  presented  the  alternations  of  sleeping  and  waking,  but 
yery  irregularly.'* 

De  Candolle  adds  that  he  was  unable  to  modify  the  sleep  of  two 
species  of  Oxalis  either  by  light  or  darkness,  or  by  light  at  other 
than  the  natural  periods.  We  may  conclude  with  him,  from  these 
facts,  that  the  movements  of  sleeping  and  waking  are  connected 
with  some  disposition  inherent  in  the  vegetable,  but  which  is  thrown 
into  special  activity  by  the  stimulating  action  of  light,  which  acts 
with  different  intensity  on  different  vegetables,  so  that  the  same 
amount  of  light  produces  different  results  in  different  species. 

Having  thus  minutely  studied  the  exterior  character  of  leaves, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  penetrate  a  little  into  their  structure,  and 
unveil  the  delicacy  of  their  arrangements. 

A  cellular  tissue,  to  which  we  give  in  this  case  the  name  of 
parenchyma,  from  the  soft,  pulpy,  and  closely  approximating  cells 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  which  have  been  aptly  compared  to 
a  mass  of  soap  bubbles  pressing  against  each  other,  fills  all  the 
interstices  of  the  leaves  left  by  the  spreading  nervurea.  It  is 
covered,  consolidated  as  it  were,  and  protected  against  all  external 
influence  by  the  epidemiiSy  a  covering  which  spreads  itself  like  a 
protecting  mantle  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plant.  Let  us 
submit  this  parenchi/ma,  nervure,  and  epidermis  to  microscopical 
examination,  first  considering  the  leaves  of  those  vegetables  which 
live  on  the  air. 
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If  we  pull  to  piecea  with  some  care  any  leaf  whatever,  a  frag- 
ment of  traoBparent  membrane  without  colour  will  be  observed  to 
detach  itself  from  the  leaf.     If  we  place  this  moist  shred  upon  a 
glass  plate,  and  subject  it  to  a  magnifjing  glass,  it  will  be  found 
composed  of  lai^e  flattened  cellules,  having  a  contour,  sometimeB 
rectilinear  and  figuring  as   a   square,  sometimes   irregular   and 
sinuous,  as  in  Fig.  12S.     The  granular  contents  of  these  cellules 
are  neither  veiy  apparent  nor  very 
important,  but  we  find  in  them  be- 
times an   aqueous  liquid  Tariously 
coloured.     The  cellular  elements  of 
this  epidermous  membrane  are  in- 
timately united    and    pressed   one 
against  the  other,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  it  a  certain  solidity  and 
power  of  resistance.     The  cells  pre- 
sent an  exterior  wall  in  connection 
with  the  air,  which  is  much  thicker 
FtB.i».-s(™uir.oru..«iij™i.»(.i.^,t^j^^  j^g  ]^^g^  ^^  interior  walls. 
Some  of  these  cells  are  sometimes  observed  to  be  elongated, 
ramified,  partitioned  off,  as  it  were,  bo  aa  to  constitute  hairs  or 
down  of  various  forms. 

The  epidermic  membrane  is  not  continuous  or  perfectly  close. 
It    presents,   on   the   contrary, 
from  space  to  space,  small  open- 
ings formed  by  the  separation  of 
two  cells.    These  openings  being 
elastic,  and  capable  of  expansion 
or  compression,  according  to  ex- 
Fig,  1  M.-aiQm»tM  of .  crf « iMgnuied.       terior  circumstances,  are  intended 
to  exhale  the  gaseous  and  vapoury  products  ot  perspiration  in  the 
plant,  and  also  to  absorb  the  gas  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  function  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  epidermis  being  to  trans- 
mit fluids  in  all  directions.     They  bear  the  name  of  slomnfes,  from 
the  Greek  word  oropi,  "  mouth."     Stomates  of  Cj/cas  under  the 
microscope  are  seen  in  Fig.  126. 

The  stomates  are  most  abundant  on  the  lower  surface  of  leaves. 
Their  number  varies  much  according  to  the  plant;  and  the  smaller 
they  are,  the  more  numerous.  In  the  Pink  they  present  four 
thousand  in  the  space  of  a  square  inch ;  the  Iris  twelve  thousand. 
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and  tbe  Lilac  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Tlie  epidermis 
which  coversand  protects  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  is  itself  covered 
with  an  extremely  delicate  pellucid  membrane,  whose  structure  ifl 
almost  inappreciable,  the  diacovery  of  which  we  owe  to  M.  Adrien 
Brongniart.  It  is  termed  the  cuticle.  It  adheres  closely  to  the 
epidermis,  moulds  itself  exactly  on  this  membrane,  and  even  upon 
its  hairs,  to  which  it  forms  a  sheath,  much  as  the  glove  does  to  the 
finger,  covering  the  epidermis,  but  presenting  minute  openings  of 
great  delicacy,  corresjmnding  at  all  points  with  the  stomates. 

In  the  parenehj-ma  of  the  leaves  of  the  greater  number  of  vege- 
lables,  two  distinct  regions,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  may  be  observed 
(Fig.  127).     In  the  upper  , 

regions,  one,  two,  or  three 
rows  of  oblong  cells  may  be 
traced   perpendicularly    to 
the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and 
closely  pressing  one  against 
the  other,  spread  out  some- 
times in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  between  them  many 
air-cells,  which  are  generally 
found  to  correspond    with 
the  stomates.     The  lower 
bed  is  composed  of  irregular    *'*■  '"'"^^Eruc'i 
cellules,  often  branching  out 
and  touching  each   other  only  at   the  extreme  points  of  their 
branchias,  and  leaving  them  numerous  air-cells,  which  communicate 
one  with  another,  forming  a  sort  of  spongeous  tissue.     Among 
these  cells,  miAiy  are  situated  immediately  upon  the  epidermis  of 
the  lower  surface,  which  is  riddled  with  a  much  greater  number  of 
stomates  than  is  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface.     It  is  these 
stomates  with  which  the  air-cella  correspond. 

These  parenchymatous  cellules,  whose  walla  arc  always  very 
thin,  are  fiLled  with  globules  of  the  green  vegetable  fluid  to  which 
young  plants  and  leaves  owe  their  colour.  This  chlorophyll  is 
found  in  great  quantities,  and  is  much  denser  in  the  upper  zone, 
than  in  the  lower  and  more  spongy  parenchyma.  The  aggregate 
of  cells  thus  coloured  by  the  chlorophyll  gives  to  the  vegetable 
leaf  that  green  and  uniform  tint  which  is  its  characteristic. 

We  have  noted  these  peculiarities  of  organisation,  and  above  all 
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the  existence  of  these  intercellular  meatus,  or  air-cells,— cavities 
which  communicate  freely  between  them,  and  which  are  thrown 
in  connection  with  the  ambient  medium  by  means  of  the  stomatic 
openings,  so  admirably  organised  for  carrying  out  the  vital 
phenomena  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  phenomena  which  we  shall 
study  more  minutely  by-and-by. 

We  find  in  the  nervure  of  the  leaves,  vessels  of  divers  orders 
bound  together  by  cellules  of  various  forms,  which  constitute  the 
fibrous  part  of  this  bundle.  The  structure  of  the  nervure,  which 
is  most  comples;,  becomes  more  simplified  in  proportion  as  it  is 
divided  and  diminished  in  its  dimensions. 

If  from  plants  with  aerial  leaves  we  pass  to  plants  with  leaves 
which  float  upon  water,'  or  whose  natural  position  is  to  be  sub- 
merged, we  shall  see  the  structure  of  these  organs  modifying 
themselves  according  to  the  medium  in  which  nature  has  placed 
them.  These  curious  modifications  have  been  carefully  studied 
in  our  own  day  by  M.  Adrien  Brongniart. 

The  leaves  of  the  Water  Lily  {Nymphcea),  which  float  upon  the 
water,  present,  it  is  true,  both  epidermis  and  parenchyxoa,  difiering 
very  slightly  from  those  with  aerial  leaves,  but  the  lower  epidermis 
in  contact  with  the  water  has  no  stomates.  The  submerged  leaves 
of  the  Pond  Weed  are  generally  very  thin  and  quite  destitute  of 
any  epidermis,  and  consequently  of  stomates  also.  They  are 
channelled  with  air-cells,  which  have  no  communication  with  each 
other,  but  are  formed  of  polyhedrons  or  many-sided  cellules,  com- 
pressed and  gorged  with  green  fluid.  These  air-cells  have  no 
analogy  with  those  of  aerial  leaves ;  they  xjan  only  be  considered 
as  reservoirs  of  air  furnished  by  the  plant  itself,  and^calcidated,  no 
doubt,  to  reduce  its  weight.  They  are  floating  apparatus,  which 
seem  to  play  a  part  analogous  to  the  natatory  vessels  of  the 
fish. 

The  Ranuncuhis  aquatictcs  presents  at  once,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
aerial  leaves  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  much- 
divided  leaves  which  are  submerged.  The  aerial  leaves,  Aimished 
with  an  epidermis  provided  with  stomates,  present  a  parenchyma 
whose  structure  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  aerial  leaves 
already  described.  Aquatic  leaves  have  no  epidermis  properly  so 
called,  but  only  greenish  parenchymatous  cellules  pressing  one 
against  the  other,  constituting  thus  a  parenchyma  uniformly  dense, 
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hollowed  tere  and  there  with  ia<dated  aeriform  cavities,  as  in  Fig. 
128. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  study  of  leaves  without  saying  a  few 
words  upon  the  gfipula.  These  stipules  are  organs  of  only  secondary 
importance,  which  accompany  the  leaves 
in  certain  plants.  They  are  organised 
like  leaves,  but  they  are  not  true  leaves,  i 
At  an  early  period  in  the  growth  of  J 
certain  plants,  two  small  tumours  appear, 
one  at  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
stalk. As  they  are  developed  they  be- 
come s/i^iu/a,  ablade.  They  appear  later  F[g.i3s.-ceuaaf  Aqiuii^^^i 
than  the  leaf,  at  whose  base  they  are  developed,  but  at  some  period 
of  their  existence  they  almost  invariably  enclose  the  leaf,  being  of 
quicker  growth  than  the  leaves.     But  their  form  and  functions 


Fig.  m.  -SlipolBof  Tnlip-lne-  Fig.  190.— Bnnchot  IbeBOK-tnc. 

are  altogether  different,  being  small  foHaceoue  organs  with  mem- 
branous appendages,  whose  points  of  insertion  are  very  various. 
In  the  Tulip-tree,  Fig.  129,  we  observe  two  stipules,  placed  the  one 
on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  point  of  insertion  of 
h2 
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the  leaf-atalk.     In  the  Rose-bush,  Fig.  130,  the  two  stipules  are 

attUL'hed  to  the  petiole  of  the  leaf.     In  the  Hop-plant,  Fig.  131, 

the  two  BtipuleB  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  stem,  and  belong  to  two 

different  leaves,  being  so 

l!   ^^^^^  mingled  together  as  toap- 

,^n|tV    1 1  IS^B^  P^^^  ^  form  two  double  sti- 

^I^^^Mj/ A^r^  pules.     In  the  Buckwheat, 

g^' V      T\  ^  Fig.    Vi-2,  we   see  only  a 

stipula  placed  between  the 

leaf  and  the  stem. 

The  stipula  appears,  as 
we  have  said,  after  the 
leaf  which  nccompaniea  il. 
Yet  the  slipulea  often  grow 
much  more  rapidly  than 
the  leaf,  and  in  the  bud 
they  often  completely 
cover  these  organs.  They 
Fig.isi.-TTmHop-pimi.  are   probably  intended  in 

this  case  to  shelter  the  young  leaves.     They  are  also  very  fugi- 
tive.    Sometimes  the  stipules  have  neither  this  rapid   develop- 
ment nor  this  fugitive  character.     They  are  then  called  penisteiil. 
It  is  probable  that  in 
-  their  persistent  cha- 
racter they  are  useful 
to  the  plant,  either  in 
sheltering    iUi    more 
delicate   organs    and 
I    feeding  the  buds,  or 
k   in  replacingthe  leaves 
when  they   are    pre- 
maturely shed. 

In  the  Grasses 
(Gramineie)  there  is 
a  little  membrane 
which  appears  to  be 

Tif.  13a.-BucHvl,e.i(/i4,ora™n),  ■^'', 

a  continuation  of  the 
inner  lining  of  the  petiole  or  sheath  beyond  the  origin  of  the 
lamina  of  the  leaf.  It  is  called  ligula,  "  shoe  latchet."  As  an  ex- 
ample of  ligula  we  give  a  vegetable  furnished  with  the  ligula  leaf, 
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the  Milium  multiflorum,  Fig.  133,  which  represents  a  branch  of 
this  plant.  The  ligula  is  represented  by  the  letters  L.g,  at  the 
base  and  internal  face  of  the  leaf,  which  is  sheathed  like  all  the 
Grasses.  Here  the  leaf-stalk  or  petiole  has  its  origin  in  one  of  the 
nodes  of  the  stem ;  while  at  L.g,  the  apex  of  the  sheathing  petiole, 
there  is  a  small  membrane  which  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  inner  lining  of  the  petiole  beyond  the  origin  of  the  lamina  of 
the  leaf.     This  is  the  collar,  or  ligula. 


Fig.  lS3.->Ligula  of  MiUet 


PHENOMENA  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  PLANTS. 

EXHALATION,    RESPIRATION^  CIRCULATION. 

Having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  external  arrangements 
and  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  roots,  stem,  and  leaves,  we 
may  now  consider  the  essential  phenomenon  in  the  life  of  plants, 
namely,  vegetable  physiology,  in  some  of  its  most  important  points. 
Vegetation  presents  in  exhalation,  respiration,  and  circulation  of 
the  sap  in  the  interior  of  the  tissues,  three  functions  only  secondary 
in  their  importance  to  reproduction. 

Exhalation. 

Exhalation  in  plants  is  performed  by  the  leaves  and  branches. 
Plants  exhale  water  or  vapour  by  their  leaves ;  it  is  retarded  by 
the  presence  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  a  coating  of  wax 
which  gives  them  their  greyish-blue  glossy  appearance,  and  it 
varies  according  as  the  epidermis  is  thick  or  thin. 

The  medium  in  which  the  plant  m  placed  also  greatly  influences 
the  function  of  exhalation.  If  the  air  is  very  dry,  the  exhalation 
is  abundant  and  rapid.  It  is  less  active  whe^^e  the  air  is  charged 
with  humidity ;  it  increases  as  the  temperature  rises  ;  it  is  dimi- 
nished during  the  night. 

It  is  not  alone  by  the  stomates  of  the  leaves,  but  also  through 
means  of  the  epidermic  membrane  itself,  that  exhalation  takes 
place.  The  result  of  the  perfect  equilibrium  which  exists  between 
the  absorption  of  the  roots  and  the  foUaceous  exhalation,  is  proof 
of  a  normal  state  of  healthy  vigour  in  the  plant.  If  exhalation 
exceeds  its  absorbing  powers  the  plant  must  fade. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  at  the  same  time  that  leaves 
transpire,  they  also  reciprocate  and  absorb  water  by  their  own 
surface.  This  function  of  absorption  does  not  appear  to  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  number  of  stomates,  but  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
considerable  according  to  the  quantity  of  wax  which  covers  their 
surface,  absorption  being  most  active  where  this  coating  is  thin. 
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Respiration. 

« 

If  we  place  an-  entire  plant  or  a  leafy  branch  in  a  glass  receiver 
filled  with  gas  whicli  cannot  be  renewed,  and  leave  the  whole  in 
darkness  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  hours,  we  may  assure  ourselves  at 
the  expiration  of  this  time  that  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in 
the  receiver  is  no  longer  of  the  same  compositioD  as  before  the 
experiment.  Carbonic  acid  will  be  there  in  greater  abundance, 
and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  will  be  less.  But  if  in  place  of  leaving 
the  plant  in  darkness  we  expose  the  apparatus  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays,  the  phenomena  will  be  reversed ;  after  a  few  hours 
the  air  in  the  receiver  will  have  lost  a  noticeable  quantity  of  its 
carbonic  acid,  and  will  be  enriched  in  its  oxygen. 

In  order  to  test  these  phenomena,  let  us  fill  a  bell  glass  with 
water,  to  which  has  been  previously  added  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  place  in  it  a  branch  or  an  entire 
plant  covered  with  leaves  ;  expose  the  whole  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
for  some  hours,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  134.  The  air,  if  analysed 
after  the  experiment,  will  be  found  to  contain  scarcely  any  carbonic 
acid,  but  it  will  contain  a  larger  portion  of  oxygen  than  before  the 
experiment.  If  a  branch  of  a  plant,  with  the  roots  fixed  in  soil, 
and  consequently  in  its  normal  state  of  vegetation,  is  placed  in  a 
glass  vessel,  and  by  means  of  an  air-pump  a  given  quantity  of  air 
is  caused  to  circulate  round  it,  this  air,  which,  before  the  experi- 
ment, contained  from  four  to  five  ten-thousandth  parts  of  carbonic 
acid,  after  the  apparatus  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays  for  a  certain  time  will  not  be  found  to  contain  more 
than  from  one  to  two.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  experiment  is  made 
during  the  night,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  would  be  increased,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time 
would  have  risen  to  eight  ten-thousandth  parts.  These  experi- 
ments, in  which  there  is  an  interchange  of  gas  between  the  plant 
and  the  atmosphere,  exhibit  the  double  phenomena  of  absorption 
and  exhalation  in  plants ;  in  fact,  there  is  respiration.  But  the 
respiration  of  plants  is  not  always  the  same,  like  that  of  animals, 
in  which  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  and  vapour  are  exhaled  without 
cessation  either  by  day  or  night.  Plants  possess  two  modes  of 
respiration :  one  diurnal,  in  which  the  leaves  absorb  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air,  decompose  this  gas,  and  extract  the  oxygen  whilst 
the  carbon  remains  in  their  tissues ;  the  other  nocturnal,  and  the 
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roviTse,  in  which  the  plant  absorbs  the  oxygen  and  extracts  the 
ciirbonic  acid ;  that  is  to  say,  they  breathe  in  the  same  manner  as 
uiiimala  do.  The  carbon  which  is  used  by  plants  during  the  day 
is  indispensable  to  the  perfect  development  of  their  organs  aod 
the  consolidation  of  their  tissues,  hy  respiration  plants  live  and 
grow. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  here  that  it  is  only  the  green  parts  of 
vegetables  which  respire  in  the  manner  described ;  that  is  to  wy, 


by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  disengaging  oxygen  under  the 
influence  of  light.  The  parts  not  coloured  green,  such  as  the  wall 
fruit,  seeds,  red  and  yellow  leaves,  £c.,  always  respire  in  one  and 
the  same  manner :  whether  exposed  to  light  or  left  in  darkne§«, 
they  always  absorb  the  oxygen  and  disengage  carbonic  acid. 
They  respire  in  the  same  manner  as  animals.  If  we  consider  that 
the  green  parts  of  the  plant  are  far  more  numerous  than  those 
which  are  otherwise  coloured, — that  the  clear  light  nights  of  hot 
countries  may  rather  be  said  to  diminish  than  to  interrupt  their 
respiration, —  that  the  season  of  long  days  in  northern  countries  is 
that  of  the  greatest  vegetative  activity — we  shall  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  great  mass  of  plants  live  more  in  light  than  in 
darkness,  and  consequently  that  their  diurnal  respiration  greatly 
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preponderates  oyer  their  nocturnal.  The  diurnal  respiration  of 
plants,  which  pours  into  the, air  considerable  quantities  of  oxygen 
gas,  happily  compensates  for  the  eflfects  of  animal  respiration, 
which  produces  carbonic  acid  gas,  injurious  to  the  life  of  man. 
Plants  purify  the  air  injured  by  the  respiration  of  men  and 
animals.  If  animals  transform  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  carbonic 
acid,  plants  take  this  carbonic  acid  back  again  by  their  diurnal 
respiration.  They  fix  the  carbon  in  the  depth  of  their  tissues,  and 
return  oxygen  to  the  air,  in  reparation. 

Such  is  the  admirable  equilibrium  which  the  Creator  has 
established  between  animals  and  plants,  such  the  beneficial  com- 
munication which  assures  to  the  air  its  constant  soundness,  and 
maintains  it  in  that  state  of  purity  which  is  indispensable  to 
support  the  life  of  the  living  creatures  which  cover  the  globe. 

We  have  now  been  speaking  of  the  respiration  of  aerial  plants. 
Water  plants  cannot  respire  by  the  same  organic  mechanism.  In 
these  the  air  circulating  across  the  intercellular  meatus  of  the 
leaves  acts  directly  upon  the  pithy  contents  of  the  cells.  The 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  which  are  destitute  of  epidermis,  and  are 
in  general  very  slight,  borrow  air  which  the  water  holds  in  solu- 
tion, in  such  a  manner  that,  according  to  the  ingenious  remark  of 
M.  Brongniart,  they  respire  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  pre- 
sented by  fishes  and  other  animals  which  breathe  by  gills. 

Plants  which  live  in  perpetual  darkness,  and  which  consequently 
are  always  subject  to  nocturnal  respiration,  maintain  certain 
modifications  in  their  exterior  aspect*  In  this  anomalous  condition 
they  lose  a  great  part  of  their  carbon,  which  passes  into  the  state 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  they  exhale  large  quantities  of  water.  The 
result  of  these  two  phenomena  is  a  decided  elongation  of  the 
plant,  a  greater  softness  in  its  tissues,  and  the  absence  of  green 
colouring. 

The  juices  of  plants  kept  constantly  in  the  dark  modify  them- 
selves in  a  sensible  degree.  Often  acrid  and  bitter  in  their  normal 
condition,  they  are  rendered  sweet  and  succulent  under  such  modi- 
fications, and  market  gardeners  turn  these  facts  largely  to  their 
profit.  They  set  Lettuce  plants  in  artificial  stations  in  order  to 
make  the  hearts  white,  by  binding  them  closely  together  and 
tying  the  leaves  one  against  the  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  light. 
Sea  Kale,  in  its  wild  state  a  useless  weed  on  the  sea-shore,  becomes 
a  delicate  vegetable  when  blanched  under  the  gardener's  care. 
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Circulation. 

The  manner  in  which  nourishing  juices  circulate  in  the  interior 
of  plants  has  long  been  the  subject  of  discussion  amongst  botanists, 
and  science  is  still  far  from  being  agreed  on  this  important  point 
of  vegetable  physiology.  Limiting  ourselves,  however,  to  the 
consideration  of  dicotyledonous  vegetation,  such  as  our  indigenous 
forest  trees,  we  may  enunciate  the  following  simple  facts  on  which 
all  botanists  are  agreed. 

Let  us  follow  the  juices  of  a  dicotyledonous  plant  from  the  moment 
of  their  absorption  by  the  root  fibres.  Let  us  see  the  course  these 
liquids  follow  as  they  rise  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  that 
which  they  take  in  order  to  descend  again  after  having  passed 
through  the  pervious  tissues  of  the  leaves,  exposed  to  the  chemical 
influence  of  the  air ;  in  other  words,  let  us  follow  the  progress  of 
the  sap  both  in  its  ascending  and  descending  course.  From  the 
moment  when  the  water  which  impregnates  the  earth  has  pene- 
trated into  the  roots  of  a  plant,  and  mingled  its  sap  with  the 
juices  which  are  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  vegetable,  it  consti- 
tutes what  botanists  call  the  sap^  a  complex  fluid,  which,  at  certain 
periods  in  the  life  of  a  plant,  circulates  constantly  through  its 
tubes.  "What  is  the  force  which  causes  the  water  to  penetrate 
into  the  roots,  impels  the  sap  into  the  stem,  and  finally  to  its  last 
ramification,  namely,  the  leaves  P  What  is  the  route  which  the 
sap  follows  in  ascending  P  Does  it  traverse  the  pith,  the  bark,  or 
the  wood  P  or,  finally,  does  it  permeate  through  all  three  at  the 
same  time  P 

"When  a  tree  is  cut  down  in  spring  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  sap 
flowing  in  it  is  then  in  the  wood.  If  a  plant  is  made  to  absorb 
coloured  liquid,  or  if  the  branches  are  plunged  into  the  same 
liquid,  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  does  not  rise  first  either  in  the  bark 
or  pith.  It  is  the  wood  or  ligneous  body  through  which  it  mani- 
festly takes  its  passage.  This  passage  is  effectuated'  through  all 
the  ligneous  elements,  cells,  fibres,  and  vessels.  The  anatomical 
construction  of  these  vessels,  their  large  number,  their  strength  in 
the  prostrate  filiform  and  slender  stems,  which  often  attain  a  very 
considerable  length,  and  which  require  to  be  traversed  by  a  large 
quantity  of  sap  in  order  to  supply  what  is  necessary  for  evapora- 
tion by  the  leaves, — all  these  general  facts  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  part  which  the  wood  vessels  play  in  the  circulation  of  the  sap. 
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There  is  besides  nothing  easier  than  to  ascertain  directly  the  pre- 
sence of  sap  in  the  interior  of  the  wood.  Such,  then,  we  may 
conclude,  is  the  true  path  followed  by  the  ascending  sap. 

Dr.  Hales,  an  English  physiologist,  to  whom  science  is  indebted 
for  niunerous  experiments  throwing  light  upon 
the  movement  of  the  nourishing  juices  in  plants, 
was  anxious  to  discover  the  force  with  which  the 
sap  rose  in  the  stem.  In  order  to  ascertain 
this,  he  fastened  a  bent  tube  on  the  top  of  an 
ascending  branch  of  a  vine-stem  in  the  spring ; 
haying  carefully  fixed  the  tube  upon  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  vine-stock,  the  lower  bend 
being  filled  with  mercury.  The  flowing  sap 
accunndated  in  the  interior  branches  began  little 
by  little  to  move  the  mercury,  till  it  rose  to 
about  forty  inches  in  the  tube  (Fig.  136).  The 
flow  of  sap  then  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
move  a  column  of  mercury,  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  this  height.  Hales 
calculated  from  this  that  the  force  which  impels 
the  sap  in  the  vine  is  five  times  as  great  as  that 
which  impels  the  blood  through  the  large  arteries 
of  the  horse.  Having  reached  the  leaves,  the 
sap  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  by  the  innu- 
merable openings  or  stomates  which  •communi- 
cate with  the  air-cells  and  hollow  meatus  in  the 
substance  of  the  parenchyma.  The  respiration 
of  the  plant,  that  is  to  say,  the  chemical  action 
which  the  air  exercises  upon  the  liquids  which 
supply  the  leaves,  together  with  the  exhalation 
of  vapour  which  proceeds  from  the  same  organs, 
modifies  the  ascending  sap  in  the  same  manner  fifife^-Jj^^JT^^^^^^^^ 
that  air  modifies  the  venous  blood  in  the  sangui-  aocendiug  aap. 
nary  vessels  and  lungs  of  animals,  changing  it  into  arterial  blood. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  leaves  in  the  phenomena  of  exhalation  and 
respiration,  of  which  they  are  the  seat.  In  ascending,  the  sap 
changes  its  nature,  and  becomes  transformed  into  a  nourishing  fluid. 

We  must  now  inquire  what  is  the  path  which  this  new  or 
descending  sap  takes  after  it  has  undergone  this  important  modi- 
fication.   Everything  tends  to  the  belief  that  it  circulates  in  the 
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bark.  Let  us  see  what  are  tbie  facts  which  justify  this  opinion. 
If  a  stem  or  branch  is  strongly  bound  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
compress  the  bark,  a  cushion  or  excrescence  is  formed  above  the 
ligature,  which  continues  to  increase,  and  appears  to  proceed  from 
the  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  showing  that  the  nutritious  fluids 
come  from  above,  for  the  parts  beneath  the  ligature  show  no 
increase.  The  same  phenomenon  is  produced  upon  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  when  annular  or  spiral  incisions  are  made  all  around  it 
Again,  the  trunks  of  trees  round  which  creeping  or  twining  plants 
wind  themselves,  demonstrate  the  same  physiological  fact  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  Above  the  natural  ligature  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  parasitic  plant,  a  natural  cushion  is  formed,  and  a 
swelling  produced  by  stopping  the  sap  in  its  supposed  descent 
through  the  bark. 

In  speaking  of  the  structure  of  roots,  we  have  enumerated  the 
causes  under  the  influences  of  which  the  sap  ascends ;  the  causes 
which  determine  its  descent  are,  we  must  acknowledge,  imper- 
fectly known  to  us.  It  appears  most  probable  that  it  is  through 
the  deep  layers  of  the  bark,  especially  through  the  net-like  fibres 
of  the  iiber,  the  admirable  structure  of  which  we  have  before 
mentioned,  that  this  sap  takes  its  way.  These  fibres  are  yery  rich 
in  a  mucilaginous  and  albuminous  matter.  Some  physiologists 
consider  that  there  are  additional  vessels  as  principal  and  essential 
reservoirs  for  the  elaborated  sap,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
subject  is  very  obscure.  The  circidation  of  sap  is  in  its  most 
active  state  in  spring-time,  when  the  plant  is  gorged  with  nutri- 
tive matter  preserved  in  deposit  during  the  winter.  It  is  then 
full  of  liquid,  and  in  some  plants  the  juices  flow  from  the  slightest 
incision.  In  spring,  according  to  the  poetical  expression  con- 
secrated by  use,  the  vine  and  other  plants  bleed ;  but  when  the 
leaves  are  fully  developed,  the  active  evaporation  which  takes  place 
on  their  surface  impels  the  liquid  to  the  extremities  of  the  vege- 
table, whence  it  exhales  in  vapour ;  they  will  no  longer  bleed 
when  wounded. 

When  the  branches  develop  themselves  and  consolidate,  the 
movement  of  the  sap  becomes  slower ;  it  is  sometimes  roused 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  when,  the  spring  having  been  pre- 
mature, the  materiails  which  the  plant  has  elaborated  for  the 
vegetation  of  the  following  year  have  been  set  to  work  before  their 
time.     After  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  when  the  approach  of  winter 
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lowers  the  temperature^  the  movement  of  the  Bap  is  stopped 
entirely ;  the  tree  arrives  by  Kttle  and  little  at  a  state  of  almost 
absolute  repose:  this  is  not  death,  but  life,  which  avraits  its 
reawakening. 

It  thus  appears  that  all  plants  in  a  healthy  state  must  be  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  absorb  from  the  soil  surrounding  them 
the  elementary  bodies  which  constitute  sap,  namely,  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  which  are  capable  of  forming  a  number  of 
secondary  combinations ;  as  well  as  those  which  are  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  certain  families.  The  principal  form  in  which  these 
bodies  are  absorbed  is  as  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia. 

Water  is  supplied  to  plants  in  the  form  of  rain  and  vapour ; 
according  to  Schleiden,  by  far  the  greater  part  being  due  to  the 
latter  process. 

Carbonic  acid,  which  supplies  plants  with  the  carbon  of  their 
tissues,  is  supplied  by  the  respiration  of  man  and  animals  ;  by  com- 
bustion ;  and  by  the.  decomposition  of  saccharine  matter,  volcanic 
action,  and  hot  springs. 

The  sources  of  ammonia  are  nearly  the  same  as  carbonic  acid : 
the  secretions  of  animals,  the  combustion  of  wood  and  coal,  and 
the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  matter. 

The  constituents  of  sap  in  special  plants  are  the  metallic  oxides, 
as  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  How  these  various 
substances  permeate  through  the  tissues  of  plants  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  mystery. 
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Tegetables  increase  by  means  of  the  nourishing  materials  elabo- 
rated by  the  descending  sap.  It  would  be  entering  upon  a  long 
and  difficult  task  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  points  which 
botanists  have  made  concerning  the  growth  of  vegetables.  We 
must,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  here  to  the  consideration  of  what 
actually  comes  under  our  own  knowledge  in  the  growth  of  trees. 
Trees  are  elongated  by  the  development  of  their  terminal  shoots. 
We  observe  the  intervals  between  the  points  of  the  insertion  of 
the  leaf,  which  at  first  are  very  short,  gradually  become  longer 
according  to  the  greater  degree  of  development  through  which 
they  have  passed. 
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But  how  do  treea  increase  in  circumference  P  This  demands  -a 
closer  examination. 

If  we  study  the  internal  stroctore  of  a  branch  of  one  year  old 
in  one  of  our  forest  trees,  we  shall  find  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  the  branch  is  arranged  in  the  following  manner.  There 
is  a  pith,  a  fibro-vascular  circle,  furnished  with  air-vessels  on  its 
internal  face,  with  straight  meduliary  rays  traversing  the  ligneous 
circle,  losing  themselves  in  the  bark,  which  is  composed  of  an 
epidermis  of  ruber,  of  the  herbaceous  envelope,  and  of  liber.  Bui 
between  the  ligneous  and  cortical  system  we  can  distinguish  the 
presence  of  a  special  zone  formed  of  very  delicate  cells,  with  walls 
soft  and  transparent,  which  in  spring-fime  are  bathed  in  liquid 


supplied  abundantly  by  the  descending  sap,  to  which  botanisls 
give  the  name  of  cambium.  This  last  layer  is  of  the  ntmosi 
importance,  for  we  can  perceive  that  in  the  course  of  the  second 
year,  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  this  intermediate  zone,  which 
is  situated  between  the  cortical  and  ligneous  system,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  the  generating  zone,  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
double  formation,  the  one  cortical,  the  other  ligneous.  Fig.  13', 
which  we  have  given  to  show  the  different  elements  of  the  stem  of 
a  tree,  serves  also  to  show  its  mode  of  development.  That  part 
included  in  the  lines  marked  1,  represents  the  wood  and  bark  of 
the  first  year,  that  marked  2  the  wood  of  the  second  year.     The   , 
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generating  layer  separates  these  two  elements,  and  is  indicated 
by  the  letter  c.  Cells,  fibres,  and  yessels  result  from  the  trans- 
formation of  the  delicate  elements  of  this  generating  tissue.  In 
other  words,  at  this  point  the  transposition  of  cambium,  or  bark 
from  without  to  within,  and  of  wood  from  within  to  without,  takes 
place.  The  medullary  rays  are  continued  without  interruption  or 
modification  across  the  new  beds,  forming  themselves  anew,  and, 
without  being  in  connection  with  the  pith,  prolonging  themselves,  in 
short,  to  the  bark.  What  passes  in  the  second  year  is  repeated  during 
the  third  and  fourth.  A  very  useful  consequence  results  from  this. 
We  are  enabled  by  observing  certain  characters  to  distinguish  the 
successive  layers  which  form  themselves  year  by  year.  The  age 
of  a  tree  is  thus,  so  to  speak,  inscribed  upon  its  own  surface.  In 
the  oak,  for  example,  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  annual 
layers.  The  transformation  of  the  generating  zone  in  the  wood 
continues  from  spring  to  autumn,  and  consequently  under  climatic 
influences  very  different.  The  great  vessels  are  formed  at  the 
season  when  the  sap  is  most  active  in  its  circulation ;  then  come 
vessels  of  smaller  calibre  and  much  more  numerous.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  vegetation  is  less  active,  ligneous  fibres  are 
formed.  It  follows  from  these  differences  between  the  wood  of 
spring  and  of  the  autumn,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the 
passage  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  that  the  different 
annual  formations  appear  consequently  as  so  many  concentric 
zones  on  the  horizontal  section  of  the  tree.  To  continue,  it  is  by 
the  operation  of  the  generating  zone  that  the  tree  increases  in 
circumference.  If  the  annual  growth  of  a  tree  were  equal  during 
all  the  time  of  its  vegetation,  there  would  be  no  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  each  annual  period,  and  consequently  no  concentric 
zones.  It  is  thus  with  trees  in  some  hot  countries,  where  vegeta- 
tion is  neither  checked  nor  accelerated  by  change  of  temperature. 
The  age  of  a  tree  is  not  there,  as  in  temperate  countries,  to  be 
found  inscribed  upon  its  stem. 

We  must  here,  however,  offer  two  important  remarks.  The 
new  wood  alone  participates  in  the  nature  of  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  ligneous  circle ;  the  medullary  sheath  is  not  renewed.  On  the 
other  hand,  new  cells  are  constantly  formed  by  means  of  the  gene- 
rating zone,  in  default  of  which  the  growth  would  cease  as  soon 
as  all  the  cells  of  this  zone  were  transformed  into  the  elements  of 
new  wood  and  bark. 
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THE  FLOWER. 

"We  have  surveyed  with  wonder  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
Creator  as  displayed  in  the  diflferent  organs  and  appliances 
just  passed  in  review.  We  have  admired  the  roots,  with  their 
innumerable  tufts  of  tibre,  which  by  a  marvellous  faculty,  scarcely 
explicable  to  us,  imbibe  the  liquids  contained  in  the  earth,  and 
convey  the  nourishing  fluid  into  the  tubes  of  plants ;  the  stems 
and  branches  which  support  the  plant  in  raid  air ;  the  leaves, 
organs  at  once  of  respiration  and  evaporation ;  the  vessels,  so  vari- 
able in  form ;  the  breathing  pores  (sfomafa) ;  the  cells ;  in  short, 
all  the  appliances,  all  the  living  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the 
vegetable  functions  are  carried  on ;  all  tending  to  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers,  which,  in  their  turn,  live  only  for  the  production 
of  fruit ;  while  the  fruit  itself  only  exists  for  the  purpose  of  deve- 
loping tho  seed,  that  ultimate  end  and  essential  design  of  vegeta- 1 
tion  ;  for  Nature  seems  to  concentrate  all  her  eiforts  with  a  view ' 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  individual,  and  consequent  preservation 
of  the  species. 

But  what  is  a  flower  P  What  definition  shall  we  give  of  a 
flower,  that  can  pretend  to  exactness,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
filmed  in  scientiflc  terms  ?     A  rigorous  definition  of  the  flower  ia 
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more  difficult  than  one  would  think.  It  was  a  saying  of  LinnaBus 
that  minerals  grew,  plants  grew  and  lived,  animals  grew,  lived,  and 
felt ;  but  this  is  now  known  to  be  altogether  incorrect,  for  certain 
plants  not  only  grow  and  live,  but  give  every  indication  of  feeling: 
witness  the  Mimosa,  or  Sensitive  plant,  which  closes  its  leaves 
on  being  touched,  and  some  of  the  most  obscure  plants  among  the 
ConfervcBy  which  move  about  by  the  action  of*  their  own  dlia,  or 
hairs,  until  they  have  found  a  resting-place  for  themselves.  He 
would,  in  short,  be  a  rash  man  wbo  should  attempt  such  a  definition 
of  plant  or  mineral  in  these  enlightened  days.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  opinion  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher of  Geneva,  who  was  indebted  to  the  study  and  cultivation 
of  botany  for  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life.  He  has  left, 
in  his  "  Letters  on  Botany,"  a  book  Ml  of  interest  and  sound 
science,  in  which  he  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  definition  which 
can  be  given  of  a  flower : — 

"  If  I  resigned  my  imagination  to  the  pleasing  sensations  which 
this  word  seems  to  call  forth,  I  should  write  a  paper  agreeable, 
perhaps,  to  sentimental  shepherds,  but  very  unsatisfactory  to 
botanists.  Let  us  put  aside  for  a  moment  the  vivid  colours,  sweet 
odours,  and  graceful  forms  of  flowers,  and  try,  in  the  first  place, 
to  understand  the  organised  being  which  unites  these  attributes. 
Nothing  at  first  sight  appears  easier.  Who  thinks  he  requires  to 
be  taught  what  a  flower  is  P  *  When  no  one  asks  me  what  is 
time,'  said  St.  Augustine,  '  I  know  it  very  well ;  but  I  do  not 
know  it  when  I  am  asked.'  One  might  say  as  much  of  a  flower, 
perhaps  of  its  beauty  even,  which  is  the  prey  of  time.  I  am 
presented  with  a  flower,  and  I  am  told,  '  Here  is  a  flower.'  This 
is  showing  it  to  me,  I  confess,  but  not  defining  it ;  nor  will  this 
inspection  enable  me  to  decide,  in  the  case  of  any  other  plant, 
whether  what  I  see  is,  or  is  not,  a  flower ;  for  there  are  multitudes 
of  vegetables  which  have  in  none  of  their  parts  the  apparent 
colour  which  Ray  and  Toumefort  have  introduced  into  their 
definitions  of  a  flower ;  and  yet  these  vegetables  bear  flowers  not 
less  real  than  those  of  the  rose-tree,  although  much  less  apparent." 

Nevertheless,  although  the  definition  of  the  flower  appeared  to 
Bousseau  so  surrounded  with  difficulties,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
propound  the  following  : — 

"  The  flower,"  he  says,  "  is  a  local  and  temporary  part  of  the 
plant,  which  precedes  the  fecundation  of  the  germ,  in  or  by  means 
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of  wlucb  part  the  fecundation  is  effected."  This  was  an  unex- 
ceptionable definition,  which  waa  scarcely  modified  a  century  later 
by  Hoquin-TandoD,  when  he  said,  "  A  flower  is  that  temporary 
apparatus,  more  or  less  complicated,  by  means  of  which  fecunda- 
tion is  effected." 

The  flower,  then,  is  an  apparatus  composed  of  two  envelopee,  the 
cali/x  and  the  corolla,  and  the  essential  organs  proper  to  insure  the 
reproduction  of  the  plant,  namely,  the  pistil,  in  which  the  seed  is 
afterwards  enclosed,  and  the  stamens,  destined  to  fecundate  the 
pistil.  The  position  of  the  organs  will  be  better  understood  br 
examining  the  following  diagrams.     Fig.  139  is  a  portion  of  the 
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flower  of  the  Foxglove  {Digitalis  purpurea),  showing  the  stamens 
fa  united  with  the  corolla  cor ;  p,  the  peduncle,  or  floral  axis ;  c,  the 
calyx ;  o,  st,  s,  the  pistil.  Fig.  140  is  an  ideal  figure  showing  how 
the  calyx  c,  the  corolla  cor,  the  stamens  s,  and  the  pistil  p,  are 
consolidated  throughout  their  basal  portions. 

The  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil  are  inserted  on  an  axis 
called  the  receptacle,  the  form  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
plant.  In  the  Strawberry,  for  instance,  the  receptacle  is  the 
succulent  fleshy  part  which  is  eaten  under  the  name  of  fruit ;  the 
fruit,  in  fact,  being  the  little  yellow  specks  which  cover  it.  It  is 
also  the  core  of  the  Raspberry,  and  club-shaped  spadix  of  the  Arum. 

The  flowers  of  every  plant  present  only  these  five  orders  ol 
organs.  There  are  some  which  have  no  stamens,  and  others 
without  pistil.  In  these  two  cases  the  flowers  are  said  to  b« 
vninexval.  In  the  first  they  are  called  female  flowers,  in  the 
second,  male ;  but  both  are  always  present,  either  on  the  sbhk   | 
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plant  or  on  distinct  plants.  The  Box-tree  has  unisexual  flowers,, 
some  furnished  with  stamens  without  a  pistil,  others  with  a  pistil 
without  stamens.  Other  flowers  are  without  a  corolla,  and  -some 
even  without  both  calyx  and  corolla.  The  former  are  incatnplete,, 
(manochlamydeous)^  the  latter  are  called  naked  (achlamt/deous). 
.The  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palusMs),  which  expands  its  magni- 
ficent golden  flowers  in  spring  along  the  marshy  borders  of  rivers,, 
ponds,  or  lakes,  is  without  a  corolla ;  the  flower  of  the  Ash  has 
neither  corolla  nor  calyx,  but  reproductive  organs  only. 

In  short,  some  flowers  have  neither  calyx,  corolla,  nor  stamens ; 
others,  neither  calyx,  corolla,  nor  pistil.  They  are  at  once  incom- 
plete and  naked.  The  flowers  of  the  Willow  are  of  this  sort ;  some 
are  possessed  of  two  stamens,  and  others  of  a  pistil  only. 

A  flower  provided  with  stamens  and  pistil  is  said  to  be  herma-- 
phrodite,  whether  it  has  floral  envelopes  or  not.  There  are  a 
great  many  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  only ;  there 
are  others  bearing,  on  the  same  individual,  male,  female,  and  her- 
maphrodite flowers ;  these  are  polygamous  plants.  Some  plants 
present  only  male,  others,  again,  only  female  flowers,  and  these 
sometimes  occur  on  the  same,  and  in  other  cases  on  different, 
plants.  In  the  former  case,  as  in  the  Chestnut,  Hazel-nut,  and 
Eicintis,  to  which  the  Castor-oil  plant  belongs,  the  plants  are 
said  to  be  monceciom.  In  the  latter,  as  in  the  Hemp-plant,  Date- 
tree,  and  MerculiariSy  one  of  the  Huphorbiacew,  the  plants  are 
dioecious. 

Plants  present  themselves  with  flowers  varying  as  much  in. 
t^  nr  dimensions  as  in  their  structure.  There  are  flowers  only  the 
t  ousandth  part  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  some  which  are  cele- 
brated for  their  immense  bulk.  We  find  in  Sumatra  and  the 
Sunda  Islands  a  parasitical  plant,  the  flower  of  which  constitutes 
nearly  the  whole  vegetable  production  of  the  country,  and  is 
nearly  nine  feet  in  circumference.  This  is  the  Rafflesia  Amoldl 
(Fig.  138).  The  calyx  of  some  of  the  AristolochiacecB  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  is  so  voluminous,  that  the  inhabitants 
use  it  for  a  cap.  The  flower  of  Victoria  regia,  represented  ia 
Plate  VI.,  is  about  forty  inches  in  circumference.  The  eflfect 
produced  upon  Sir  Robert  Schomberg,  when  he  first  saw  this, 
magnificent  flower  on  the  River  Berbice,  is  thus  described : — 

"  It  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  while  contending  with  the  diflS- 
culties  Nature  opposed  in  diflerent  forms  to  our  progress  up  the- 
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Biyer  Serbice,  that  we  arriyed  at  a  point  where  the  river  expanded, 
and  formed  a  currentless  basin.  Some  object  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  basin  attracted  my  attention  ;  it  was  impossible 
to  form  any  idea  what' it  could  be;  and,  animating  the  crew  to 
increase  the  rate  of  their  paddling,  we  were  shortly  afterwards 
opposite  the  object  that  had  raised  my  curiosity — a  vegetable 
wonder.  All  calamities  were  forgotten ;  I  felt  as  a  botanist,  and 
felt  myself  rewarded :  a  gigantic  leaf,  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
diameter,  salver-shaped,  with  a  broad  brim,  of  a  light  green  above 
and  a  vivid  crimson  below,  rested  on  the  water.  Quite  in  cha- 
racter with  the  wonderful  leaf  was  the  luxuriant  flower,  consisting 
of  many  hundred  petals,  passing  in  alternate  tints  fi*om  pure  white 
to  rose  and  pink.  The  smooth  water  was  covered  with  the  blossoms, 
and,  as  I  rowed  from  one  to  the  other,  I  always  observed  something 
new  to  admire."  The  leaves  are  of  an  orbicular  form,  the  upper 
surface  is  bright  green,  and  they  are  furnished  with  a  rim  round 
the  margin  from  three  to  five  inches  in  height ;  on  the  inside  the 
xim  has  a  green  colour,  and  on  the  outside,  like  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaf,  it  is  of  a  bright  crimson ;  they  have  prominent  ribs, 
which  project  an  inch  high,  radiating  from  a  common  centre ; 
these  are  crossed  by  a  membrane,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance 
q{  a  spider's  web ;  the  whole  leaf  is  beset  with  prickles,  and,  when 
young,  is  convolvulate.  The  stock  of  the  flower  is  an  inch  thick, 
and  studded  with  prickles  ;  the  calyx  is  four-leaved ;  each  sepal  is 
seven  inches  in  length  and  four  inches  broad  ;  the  corolla  covers 
the  calyx  with  hundreds  of  petals ;  when  first  opened  it  is  of  a 
white  colour,  but  subsequently  changes  to  pink ;  it  is  very  fragrant. 
Like  all  other  water-lilies,  its  petals  and  stamens  pass  into  each 
other,  a  petal  often  being  found  surmounted  with  half  an  anther. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  and  embedded  in  a  spongy  substance. 
This  plant  has  by  some  botanists  been  placed  in  the  genus  Euryalef 
whilst  Lindley  thinks  it  is  nearer  Nymphceay  from  which  it  diflers 
in  the  sepals  and  petals  being  distinct,  the  papilla  of  the  stigma 
being  prolonged  into  a  horn,  and  the  changing  colour  of  its  petals. 
This  splendid  plant  has  now  been  successfully  cultivated  in  many 
of  the  hot-houses  of  this  country.  Beautiful  specimens  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Hoyal  Gardens  at  !Cew,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham^  at  Chatsworth,  Sion  House,  and  elsewhere. 

The  dimensions  of  flowers  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
the  plant  which  produces  them.     The  flowers  of  the  greater  part 
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of  onr  forest  trees  are  very  inconspicuous^  and  little  valued  except 
by  the  botanist,  being  generally  so  small  as  to  escape  the  ordinary 
observer ;  to  study  some  of  them,  indeed,  a  lens  must  be  employed. 
On  the  other  hand,  smaller  plants  often  produce  magnificent 
flowers;  witness  the  Daisy  and  other  floral  ornaments  which 
decorate  our  meadows,  woods,  and  gardens,  dazzling  us  by  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 

It  is  on  the  corolla  especially  that  Kature  has  expended  all  the 
riches  of  her  inexhaustible  palette.  The  corolla  is  also  peculiarly 
the  seat  of  the  sweetest  perfumes  of  the  vegetable  world. 

Plants  with  sweet-smelling  flowers  are  more  common  in  dry 
than  in  moist  countries.  On  the  bumt-up  and  naked  hiUs  of 
Southern  France,  the  Thyme,  Sage,  and  Lavender  perfume  the  air 
with  their  aromatic  scents ;  whilst  the  moist  plains  of  Normandy 
exhale  no  vegetable  aroma. 

Before  a  flower  blows,  the  different  parts  constituting  it  are 
brought  closely  together  and  compressed  one  against  the  other ; 
they  then  form  &  flotcer-btcd.  The  buds  of  all  annual  plants — that 
is,  plants  germinating,  growing,  flowering,  and  dying,  all  in  the 
same  year — continue  to  develop  themselves  up  to  the  time  of  their 
full  bloom.  The  flower-buds  of  certain  ligneous  plants,  as  the 
Lime-tree,  also  act  in  the  same  way.  But  there  are  other  plants, 
as  the  Almond-tree,  the  Plum-tree,  the  Pear-tree,  &c.,  in  which 
the  flower-buds  appear  during  the  summer,  and  increase  in  size 
up  to  the  time  of  autumn.  They  remain  stationary  during  winter, 
and  come  into  bloom  the  following  spring  with  the  first  rays  of 
the  warm  sun.  These  flower-buds  are  scales  {sqtmmose),  that  is, 
shut  up  in  scaly  coverings,  which  bear  the  name  of  hibemacula, 
or  uinter  qtutrters.  The  flower-buds  which  spring  and  are  developed 
during  the  warm  season  are  said  to  be  naked. 

The  flower-bud  at  last  opens,  blows,  and  passes  into  the  state  of 
a  flower.  This  blooming  does  not  take  place  at  all  times  of  the 
day  indifferently.  Linnaeus  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  plants  arranged 
according  to  the  hour  at  which  their  flowers  blow.  He  called  this 
list  the  Floral  Clock.  De  CandoUe  has  also  noted  the  times  at 
which  the  following  flowers  blow  at  Paris : — 

Between  3  and  4  A.M.    Bindweed  of  the  hedgerows. 

At  6  A.M.     ....    Naked-stalked  Poppy  and  most  of  the  Cichorace®. 

Between  6  and  6  a.m.    Nipple- wort  and  the  Day  Lily. 
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At6A.M Many  of  the  Solanaceie  (Nightahade)  fiunily. 

Between  6  and  7  a.m.  Sow  Thistle  and  Spurry. 

At  7  A.M Water  Lilies  and  Lettuces. 

At  7  to  S  A.M.  .    .    .  Yenus's  Looking-glass. 

At  8  A.M Wild  Pimpernel. 

At9A.M Wild  Marigold. 

At  9  to  10  A.M.      .     .  Ice  Plant. 

At  11  A.M Purslain,  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

At  12 Most  of  the  Ficoid,  or  Mesembryanthemum  fiimily. 

At  2  p.M Sdlla  pomeridiana. 

Between  6  and  6  p.m.  Silene  noctiflora. 

Between  6  and  7  p-m.  Marvel  of  Pern. 

Between  7  and  8  p.m.  Cereus  grandiflorus,  Night-blooming  Cereus. 

At  10  p.M Purple  Convolvulus. 

Some  plants  remain  in  bloom  many  days  in  succession.  There 
are  others  which  are  ephemeral,  and,  opening  at  a  fixed  time, 
finally  close  up  and  fall  off  the  same  day  at  a  nearly  settled  hour. 
The  Cistus  and  Flax  plant  expand  their  green  flowers  about  five 
or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  withered  before  mid-day. 
The  Cereus  grandifloruB  blows  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and  closes 
about  midnight. 

Certain  equinoctial  flowers  open  and  close  at  a  fixed  time  in  the 
same  day  ;  on  the  morrow  and  for  several  following  days,  they  again 
open  and  shut  at  the  same  regular  hours.  The  Star  of  Bethlehem 
opens  several  days  in  succession  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  closes 
at  three.  The  Ficoides  noctiflora  blows  several  days  in  succession  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  closes  about  six  or  seven  in  the  morning. 

"  The  regularity  of  these  phenomena,"  says  De  Candolle,  "  has 
struck  all  observers,  but  although  the  cause  evidently  is  referable 
to  the  action  of  light,  it  is  still  difficult  to  verify  it  with  precision. 

I  have  subjected  the  Marvel  of  Peru  to  continuous 

lamplight,  and  by  that  means  have  obtained  an  ixiflorescence 
altogether  irregular;  but  having  also  placed  them  where  they 
were  lighted  during  the  night,  and  kept  in  darkness  during  the 
day,  I  noticed  that  at  first  their  flowering  was  very  irregular. 
They  soon  became  accustomed,  however,  to  their  new  circumstances, 
and  ended  by  blowing  in  the  morning,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
day  artificially  made  for  them,  and  closing  in  the  evening  as  their 
period  of  obscurity  approached." 

Heat,  however,  appears  to  have  a  certain  influence  on  the  time 
and  the  duration  of  the  blowing  of  flowers ;  and  it  is  observed  that 
these  phenomena  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to  their 
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latitudes,  and  in  the  same  coimtiy  according  to  the  seasons.  The 
Floral  Clock  drawn  up  by  Linneeus  at  TIpsal  goes  slower  than  the 
clock  arranged  by  De  Candolle  at  Paris. 

In  a  few  flowers  the  time  of  blowing  is  modified  by  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  These  may  be  called  meteoric  plants.  The 
Siberian  Sow  Thistle  (Sonckus  dentatus)  never  closes  in  the  even- 
ing, it  IB  said,  when  it  is  going  to  rain  next  day.  Several  of 
the  CichoracecB  do  not  open  in  the  morning  when  it  is  going  to 
rain.  The  Caltha  pluvialia  is  said  to  close  its  petals  when  the 
weather  indicates  rain,  but  its  flowers  remain  open  in  sudden 
storms,  which  seem  to  take  it  by  surprise.  Facts  of  this  kind, 
which  are,  however,  neither  numerous  nor  very  trustworthy,  have 
been  used  in  the  arrangement  of  a  floral  weather-glass. 

The  duration  of  inflorescence  varies  much  in  different  species. 
In  the  Peach,  Almond,  and  Apricot,  among  trees,  and  in  the 
Hyacinth  and  Tulip  among  herbs,  it  remains  in  blossom  for  a 
few  days  only.  But  the  Winter  Hellebore  remains  covered  with 
flowers  the  whole  winter,  and  the  Shepherd's  Purse  (Capsella 
bursa  pastoris)  flowers  from  April  till  November. 

The  period  at  which  flowering  commences  varies  in  the  same 
way  according  to  species.  Linnaeus  arranged  a  table  of  the  flowering 
of  different  vegetables  in  the  climate  of  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  for  the 
year  1756,  and  gave  to  this  list  the  name  of  the  Floral  Calendar. 
But  this  calendar  necessarily  varies  with  each  climate,  for  the  date 
of  the  flowering  of  a  plant  is  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
latitude  of  the  country.  At  Smyrna  the  Almond-tree  blooms  in 
the  first  half  of  February;  in  central  France  it  blooms  at  the 
beginning  of  April ;  in  Germany  in  the  second  half  of  April ;  at 
Christiania  in  the  early  days  of  June. 

It  IB  hardly  necessary  to  observe  here  how  very  indispensable  an 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  times  of  flowering  is  to  those  who 
wish  to  see  flowers  succeeding  each  other  harmoniously  and  without 
intermission  in  their  gardens. 

Inflorescence. 

The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  on  the  vegetable  is  called  its 
inflorescence,  from  infloresco,  "I  begin  to  blossom."  It  means 
simply  the  flower-head. 

Schleiden,  who  has  paid  more  attention  to  this  subject  than  has 
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been  usual  with  botanists,  describes  the  various  forms  of  inflo- 
rescence as  follows : — 

I. — Centripetal  Inflorescence. 

1.  The  Capitulum,  which  is  many-flowered  in  Calithium,  whose 
simple  flowers  stand  on  the  axils  of  more  or  fewer  stunted  bracts, 
surrounded  with  other  circles  of  stunted  bracts,  as  in  some  of  the 
Compositea^. 

2.  The  Spike  (Spica)  occurs  in  various  forms,  as  the  Catkm 
(Amentum),  which  falls  off  entire,  also  distinguished  by  its  imperfect 
flowers,  as  in  the  male  flowers  of  the  Betulacew,  and  some  other 
plants.  The  Spadix,  a  closely-crowded  spike,  with  partially- 
cylindrical  capitulum,  and  fleshy  peduncle.  The  Cone^  a  cylindrical 
capitulum,  or  solid  spike,  on  which  the  foliar  organs  become  woody 
scales.  The  Spikelet  (Spicula),  the  simple  inflorescence  of  the 
grasses  and  Cyperacece ;  namely,  a  few-flowered  spike,  surrounded 
at  the  base  by  Glumce,  but  with  flowers  having  no  bracts. 

3.  The  Umbel,  or  Umbellula  when  compound. 

4.  The  Haceme,  which,  in  different  forms,  is  distinguished  as 
the  Corymby  a  pyramidal  raceme. 

H. — Centrifugal  Inflorescence. 

5.  The  Cyme,  or  false  umbel,  is  a  corymb  with  centrifugal  inflo- 
rescence, but  includes  the  compound  raceme,  imibel,  and  capitulum. 

III. — Once  Compound  Inflorescence, 

6.  Spikelets  :  where  several  spikes  unite  in  a  spiral  arrange- 
ment, as  in  the  grasses,  they  become  spikelets. 

7.  Umbella  :  where  several  umbels  are  united  in  umbels  they 
become  Umbella. 

8.  The  Panicle  includes  all  the  many-headed  forms  of  inflo- 
rescence, as  in  many  grasses. 

9.  The  Bunch,  or  Fasciculus  :  a  manifold  compound  cyme,  with 
short  and  rather  crowded  pedicels. 

10.  The  Anthela  :  the  inflorescence  in  the  Juncacece  (Rushes) 
and  Cyperacece  (Reeds). 

11.  Glomerule  :  certain  forms  of  inflorescence,  resembling 
Capitulum,  consisting  of  ill-formed,  imperfect  flowers,  as  in  some 
nettles  and  rushes. 

Flowers  are  said  to  be  sessile^  in  the  language  of  botanists,  when 
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they  are  placed  immediately  on  the  stalk,  or  attached  immediately 
to  the  Bt^  by  a  small  support,  called  a  peditnck.  The  pedtmde 
IB  what  is  commonly  called  the  stalk  of  the  flower,  and  afterwards 
becomes  the  stalk  of  the  fruit.  The  peduncle  therefore  is  to 
flowers  what  the  petiole  is 
to  leaTCs,  that  is,  a  means  of 
attachment  to  the  stem  or 
branch.  Nevertheless,  the 
analogy  between  the  peduncle 
and  the  petiole  is  limited  to 
the  external  shape,  for  the 
two  oi^ans  differ  essentially 
in  their  special  organisation. 
Do  the  flowers,  whose  con- 
stituent parts  we  shall  soon 
consider  in  detail,  spring  at 
random  from  the  stem,  the 
branchee,  or  the  boughs  sup- 
portbg  them?  When  we 
consider  the  admirable  regu- 
larity and  the  riirorous  laws     _  ,„,  , 

,       '  ,  ,    ,  °  ,       Fig.  141. — Iiiflore«e*nM  of  tie  Bad  Cinniiit  (Runt). 

by  which  leaves  are  arranged 

on  the  boughs,  we  are  led  d  priori  to  confess  that  the  distribution 
of  flowers  on  their  vegetable  axes  must  obey  very  determinate 
lavs  also.  This  iB,  in  fact,  what  is  shown  us  by  nature.  Her 
laws  are  generally  easily  recognised,  and  though  sometimes 
hidden,  are  never  violated.  Flowera  are  always  the  termination 
of  an  axis,  branch,  or  bough,  and  the  order  governing  their 
arrangement  is  only  a  repetition  of  that  which  regulates  the 
ramification  of  tha  plant. 

In  order  to  study  inflorescence  generally,  let  us  take  some  of  the 
more  common  plants  and  examine  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
on  each  of  them.  In  the  Eed  Currant  (Fig,  141),  the  floral  axis 
carries  at  intervale  modified  leaves,  called  bracts ;  at  the  axil  of 
each  of  these  bracts  the  peduncle  takes  it  rise,  and  it  is  terminated 
by  a  flower.     This  is  the  type  of  the  cluster  (or  raceme). 

The  inflorescence  of  the  Vervain  {Verbena  officinalis).  Fig.  143, 
is  only  distingaished  from  the  above  by  the  extreme  shortness  of 
the  p6dun<defl  j  this  conatitutea  a  spike. 

The  Oat-plant  (Fig.  143)  furnishes  us  with  an'  example  of  the* 
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modiHcations  which  the  cluster  experiences.    Its  flower  is  called 
a  branching  cluster,  or  raceme. 

The  xpike  takes  the  name  of  catkin  or  ament,  from  amentum,  "  a 
strap,"  when  it  is  formed  of  uaisexual  flowers,  aa  represented  in 
the  ma/e  saA.  female  catkins  of  the  Willow,  Figs,  144  and  145. 


c«  In  the  fhuih  of 


In  the  Cherry  of  St.  Lucia  (Fig.  146)  the  peduncles  originating 
in  the  principal  axis  ore  longer  at  the  lower  part  of  the  axis  than 
they  are  towards  the  summit,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  flowers  form 
together  a  sort  of  umhel  with  unequal  ribs ;  this  cluster  is  called  a 


In  the  Astrantia  (Fig.  147),  so  called  from  its  starlike  flowers, 


V 


Fig.  1«.— M»1b  (atUM  (i(  the  WUlow,  Flg.liS.-Fmiilerttkiimit  11 


Tig.  IM.— Coiynib  ol  Ihe  Chnrr.  Fig.  in.-Slmple  in 


f1^  lis  md  IW- — InfloTBiccucc  of  Ott  Or-tse  Diky  {C^rytantkernum  feuctatthrmim)- 
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the  axis  of  inflorescence  is  yery  short,  and  bears  at  the  extremitVy 
which  is  enlarged,  a  certain  number  of  secondary  axils,  rather 
elongated,  and  of  equal  length,  so  that  the  flowers  seem  to  spring 
from  the  same  point  in  order  to  attain  the  same  height.  Here 
the  umbel  has  equal  ribs,  and  the  group  of  flowers  is  said  to  be 
nmbelH/erous. 

In  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  (Figs.l48, 149)  the  numerous  sessile  flowers 
are  inserted  on  the  surface  of  an  enlarged  and  flattened  axis,  and 
form  a  cqpitulum,  or  head.  The  capitulum  is  influenced  by  the  form 
of  the  receptacle :  when  the  latter  is  spherical,  the  capitulum  is 
globular;  when  flat,  concave,  or  convex,  the  capitulum  varies 
accordingly. 

All  these  modes  of  inflorescence  are  only  modifications  of  one  of 
them,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  namely,  the  cluster.  They 
sometimes  seem  to  attain  a  certain  degree  of  complication,  without 
having  the  simplicity  of  their  guiding  rule  thereby  diminished. 

Thus,  in  the  Nettle-tree  (Fig.  150),  the  clusters  of  flowers  are 
arranged  in  a  corymb.  In  the  Carrot  and  Chervil  (Fig.  151),  the 
umbels  rising  from  the  summit  of  the  stem,  each  pedicel  has  an 
umbel  on  its  summit,  when  they  become  a  compound  umbeL  In 
the  Privet  and  the  Vine  (Fig.  152)  the  inflorescence  is  formed  of 
small  clusters,  being  again  arranged  in  larger  clusters,  or  panicles. 
In  the  Wheat-plant  (Fig.  153)  the  ears  are  grouped  in  spikes. 
There  are,  then,  compound  corymbs,  compound  umbels,  compound 
clusters,  or  panicles,  and  compound  ^ikes. 

In  every  case  hitherto  mentioned,  the  number  of  flowers  of  the 
same  generation  is  indeterminate  in  each  group.  This  will  not 
be  the  case  in  the  following  instances. 

Let  us  examine,  for  example,  the  method  of  arrangement  in  the 
flowers  of  the  Centaury  {Erythrcea  centaureum).  Fig.  164.  The 
main  stem  terminates  with  a  flower,  and  a  little  below  this  the 
stem  bears  two  opposite  leaves,  or  bracts.  From  the  axil  of  each  of 
these  arises  a  secondary  branch,  terminating  also  in  two  leaves  and 
a  flower.  Each  of  these  branches  comports  itself  in  the  same 
way  as  the  stem,  that  is,  it  gives  birth  to  two  tertiary  branches, 
each  terminating  in  a  flower,  and  thus  it  goes  on.  We  thus  see 
that  at  each  branching  out,  the  number  of  flowers  is  doubled.  We 
see  besides,  that  the  flowering  in  this  plant  goes  from  the  base 
to  the  summit,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  from  the  centre 
Ho  the  circumference.     This  sort  of  inflorescence  bears  the  name 
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Fifi.  IM.-  Compimad  corjmib  of  UiB  HiUle-lre 


Fig  Ul.— Compauiil  ombel  of  the  dunlL  Fig.  lElJ.— CampooDd  nceme  of  ths  Via«. 
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of  a  cyme,  and  in  tliia  particular  case  is  said  to  be  dichotomom 
from  Six*  and  rttan*,  "by  pairs  I  divide."  In  eome  cases  thre^ 
whorled  bracto  develop  axes  from  their  axils,  wben  tbe  cyme  i 
said  to  be  lrkhotomou»,  divided  by  threea. 

The  inflorescence  of  ihe  Forget-me-not  (Myosolis),   and    tht 
Heliotrope,  alao  form  cyme$.    As  in  these  plants  the  multiplying 


Fig.  lU-CaiiipaaDd^keot  Wh»t.  Fig.  IM DiuliciUaiaQi  CTmsof  CcnUaiy. 

axis  of  inflorescence  often  tends  to  form  a  curling  inflorescence, 
very  unfitly  compared  to  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  the  cymes  of  the 
Forget-me-not  and  Heliotrope  are  said  in  consequence  to  be 
acorpioidal  (Fig.  155). 

Id  the  Horse  Chestnut,  the  principal  axis  bears  an  indeterminate 
number  of  small  scorpioidal  cymes.    This  is  an  inflorescence  mixed 
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ip  of  the  two  principal  fonuB  we  have  already  pointed  out,  and  is 
I  cluster  ofacorpioidal  cymea. 

WHen  a  Bocculent  spike  is  enclosed  within  a  spatlie,  it  is  said  to 
)e  upaJu;  from  <nraStf,  "  a  palm  branch  with  its  fruit."  In  this  case 


the  axis  is  usually  elongated  beyoud  the  flowers  in  the  form  of 
a  cluh-shaped  cellular  organ,  as  in  the  Cuckoo-pint  {Arum 
maeulaium),  Fig.  156,  or  the  axis  only  bears  flowers  at  its  base, 
vhich  is  here  enclosed  by  the  spathe. 

The  general  name  of  inmlucre  is  giren  to  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable collection  of  bracts,  disposed  in  lehorle  {verticils)  m  either 
one  or  several  ranks,  which  surround  and  seem  to  protect  tbfe 
floveia  (the  capitulum  of  composite  flowers) ;  yet  in  the  natural 
gnnip  of  Arums  the  -involucre  is  monophyllous,  and  ia  called  u 
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tpathe.  It  envelopB  the  inflorescence  before  tlie  bloiving  of  tte 
flowers.  We  show  in  Fig  1 56  the  spathe  of  the  Arum  maculaim. 
We  should  exhaust  the  attention  of  the  reader  were  we  to 
enlarge  more  on  inflorescence,  a  subject  which  we  have  only 
glanced  at,  but  which  has  been  the  object  of  profound  study  on 
the  part  of  botanists.  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
constituting  parts  of  the  flower. 

The  Calyx. 

The  eahjx,   naXvf,   "the  cup  which  bolda  the  flower,"  is  tte 

external  envelope  of  the  flower.     It  has  neither  the  elegant  shape 

nor  the  varied  colours  of  the  corolla,  usually  appearing  as  a  httle 

green  cup,  on  which  the  corolla  rests.    On 

account  of  its  appearance  and  colour,  it  \i 

almost  always  confounded  with  the  peduncle, 

of  which  it  appears  to  he  a  mere  prolongation, 

an   expansion   which  afterwards  subdivides 

into  several  lobes. 

The  simple  form  of  the  calyx  is  suited, 
however,  to  its  functions.  It  is,  in  general, 
not  elegance  or  delicacy,  but  finnness  and 
solidity,  which  are  able  to  protect  or  defend. 
As  the  calyx  forms  the  external  envelope  of 
the  flower,  it  must  be  constituted  so  as  to  ■ 
\  resist  action  from  without.  It  is  true  that 
jj  the  calyx  of  some  plants,  such  as  the  Fuchsia 
(Fig.  157),  rivals  the  corolla  in  elegance  and 
beauty,  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
facts. 

Th«  calyx  ia,  then,  the  external  envelope 
_  _         .        of  the  flower,  and  its  different  parts  bear  the 

Hg.  lOT.— Tie  FBduii.  '■ 

name  oi  srpais. 
These  sepals,  however,  are  only  modified  leaves.  If  we  glance 
at  the  Camellia-bud  (Fig.  158),  the  same  structure,  the  same 
nervature,  almost  the  same  form,  will  be  observed  to  belong  both 
to  the  five  sepals  of  the  flower,  and  to  the  bracts  accompanj'ing 
them.  In  the  Peony  and  Foxglove  (Fig.  159)  there  is  still  a 
resemblance,  or  rather  an  insensible  transition,  between  the  bracts 
and  the  sepals.  When  we  notice  the  various  tranaitions  of 
appearance,  form,  and  size  between  bracts  iand  leaves,  we  are  led 
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of  necessity  to  consider  the  calyx  of  flowers  as  proceeding  from  a. 
modification  of  the  leaves. 
The  calyx  seems  sometimes  to  be  formed  all  in  one  piece,  and 


t 


Fig.  l».— C  Jjs  nf  Digimii.        Hg.  IM—Cslyi  of  th>  Fig.  IW.-MonoKpulooi  C1I71  oT 

CunelUn.  the  Primna«. 

sometimes  it  is  more  or  less  deeply  divided.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  monosepahus,  in  the  latter  it  is polysepaUms.' 

The  flower  of  the  Primrose  (Fig.  160)  has  a  monosepalous  calyx ; 
that  of  the  Flax-plant  (Fig.  161)  has  a  polysepalous  calyx. 

Ancient  authors  considered  the  calyx  as  an  entire  organ,  which 
was  sometimes  cut  more  or  leaa  deeply.  ,To  this  false  idea  we  owe 
the  defective  expressions,  gtrap-shaped,  scalloped,  lohed,  dmiated, 
&c.,  by  which  the  free  parts  of  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  joined  in 
one  whole  have  been  described. 


ig.  182.— Tuflcd  calyx  of  Valenan. 


Fig.  l«3^Tun«il  Kid  of 


The  intersections,  in  fact,  do  not  reach  from  top  to  bottom. 
When  a  calyx  begins  to  show  itself,  its  elements,  the  sepals,  are 
always  free.  In  a  polysepalous  calyx  they  remain  isolated  until 
fully  developed,  but  if  the  calyx  is  monosepalous,  they  are  sup- 
ported up  to  a  certain  point  by  a  sort  of  belt. 
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Without  dwellijig  here  on  the  different  shapes  the  sepals  assume, 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  stating  that  these  organs  become 
indistinguishable  in  the  Valerians  (Fig.  162)  and  Groundsel  (Fig. 
163),  and  a  host  of  other  similar  plants.  They  appear  in  these 
plants  like  a  bunch  of  silk  or  hair  called  a  tuft,  and  if  w^  did  not 
arrive  at  this  curious  modification  by  a  series  of  appropriate 
examples,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascribe  to  the  sepals  their 
real  origin. 

The  number  of  sepads  in  a  calyx  is  extremely  variable.  There 
are  two  in  the  Celandine,  three  in  the  Virginian  Spider- wort,  four 
in  the  Willow-herb,  five  in  the  Hellebore,  six  in  the  Barberr}*, 
and  a  considerably  larger  numher  in  the  Cacti. 

With  regard  to  their  arrangement  on  the  receptacle,  the  sepals 
are  sometimes  in  a  whorl  (or  verticil),  that  is,  several  placed  at 
the  same  level,  if  the  receptacle  is  conical,  or  at  an  equal  distance 

from  the  centre,  if  the  receptacle  is  flat ;  some 
are  disposed  spirally,  that  is,  at  different 
heights,  so  that  the  line  uniting  their  bases  i^ 
a  spiral. 

Sepals   are,  in  short,  either  alike  ia  size, 
^.    , .,    „    ,  ,    inserted  at  the  same  heie-ht  or  distance,  free 

Fig.  164.— Refrular  calyx  of  .  ©  » 

LooBeatrife.  or  uuitcd,  or  clse  they  do  not  show  a  perfect 

agreement  in  these  points,  and  thus  determine  whether  the  calyx 
be  regular  or  irregular.     That  of  the  Money-wort  (Fig.  164)  is 

regular,  and  that  of  the  Aconite  (Fig. 
165)  is  irregular. 

In  the  Poppy  the  calyx  falls  before 
the  flower  blows ;  in  the  Ranunculus  it 
is  not  detached  until  after  the  fecunda- 
tion of  the  flower  ;  in  the  Physalis  it 
remains  round  the  fruit,  very  much  en- 
ig.  i66.-irreffuiar  calyx  of  Aconite.  Jargcs,  and  bccomcs  ycUow  or  rcidish. 

This  last  phenomenon  of  coloration  brings  us  to  a  reflection 
which  has  its  interest.  In  some  cases  where  the  calyx  and  the 
corolla  exist  simultaneously  in  the  flower,  the  calyx  becomes 
coloured,  and  thus  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  corolla.  The  calyx 
of  the  Pomegranate  and  that  of  the  Fuchsia  are  red,  that  of  the 
Larkspur  and  of  the  Aconite  are  blue.  The  calyx  may  thus  be 
coloured  even  when  the  corolla  is  wanting. 
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The  Corolla. 

All  that  we  have  said  about  the  charming  sweetness  of  flowera 
applies  particularly  to  the  carolla,  for  on  that  organ  nature  lavishes 
her  brightest  colours.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  shape  which  we  admire  in  it,  the  corolla  is  only  the 
immediate  envelope  of  more  important  organs,  which,  with  the  help 
of  the  calyx,  it  protects  against  the  action  of  external  causes. 
^Vhen  the  fundamental  phenomenon  of  fecundation  is  effected; 
when  the  fertilised  ovary  begins  to  enlarge,  and  can  of  itself 
oppose  a  sufficient  resistance,  then  nature,  which  suffers  nothing 
useless  to  exist,  throws  away  this  graceful  decoration  :  the  corolla 
fades,  withers,  and  falls.  If  it  remains  occasionally  a  short  time 
after  fecundation,  it  is  probably  only  to  reflect  the  rays  of  external 
heat,  and  concentrate  them  on  the  fertilised  ovary,  thus  accele- 
rating its  development. 

The  corolla  is  the  inner  envelope  of  the  essential  organs  of  the 
flower.  It  differs  generally  from  the  calyx  in  being  of  a  more 
delicate  tissue.  The  corolla  alone  constitutes  the  flower  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  generally,  but  to  a  botanist  the  stamens  and  pistil 
are  the  essence  of  the  flower,  for  under  the  influence  of  the 
stamens  the  pistil  produces  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  will  perpetuate 
the  species. 

The  petals  are  organs  which,  when  taken  together,  constitute 
the  corolla.  They  take  their  rise,  like  sepals,  from  modified 
leaves,  a  fact  which  is  easily  established.  In  some  flowers,  the 
Calycanthus,  for  instance,  the  petals  are  so  completely  shaded  off 
with  the  sepals,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  calyx  ends  or 
where  the  corolla  begins.  In  fact,  the  external  divisions  of  these 
flowers  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  the  internal  parts  being  of  a  purple 
tint ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  allot  the  intermediate  divisions  to  one 
of  the  floral  envelopes  more  than  to  the  other.  As  the  petals  are 
shaded  ofl^  into  the  sepals,  the  latter  into  the  bracts,  and  the  bracts 
into  the  leaves,  we  must  conclude  from  this  fact  also  that  the 
petals  are  really  modified  leaves. 

Like  leaves,  petals  offer  to  us  very  different  forms  and  most 
varied  dimensions.  They  are  generally  either  linear,  oblong, 
olliptical,  oval,  or  roimded.  Sometimes  they  are  boat-shaped,  as 
in  the  Blumenbachia  instgnts.  Sometimes  they  take  the  form 
of  a  spoon,   as  in   the  Dielytra   spectabilk   (Fig.    166) ;    some- 

]l2 
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In  the  Lily  (Fig.  17C),  for  instance,  the  floral  envelopes  are 
composed  of  six  divisions,  which  are  white,  and  of  a  delicate  tissue, 
analogous  to  petals.     Do  the  whole  of  these  divisions  constitute  a 
corolla  ?     By  no  means.     Without  mentioning  the  differences  of 
shape,  size,  structure,  and   position,  which  could  not  escape  the 
eyes  of  an  attentive  observer,  we  can  show  that  the  pieces  of  the 
external  whorl  of  the 
Lily  are  developed  in 
succession,  like  sepals, 
and  that  the  pieces  of 
the  internal  whorl  are 
developed    simultane- 
ously.    It    has   been 
•  decided  from  this  fact 

that,  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, there  are  ia 
the  Lily  a  calyx  and  a 
corolla;  in  other  wordsi, 
the  Lily  has  a  petaloid 
corolla. 

In  Eushes,   on  the 

other  hand,   contrary 

to  what  takes  place  in 

the    Lily,   we  tiDd  a 

sort  of  double  calyx.    Considerations  amUogous  to  those  mentioned 

have  led  botanists  to  concede  to  these  plants  a  true  corolla.    We 

must  admit,  then,  that  in  the  Lily  the  calyx  is  white  and  petaloid, 

and  in  Rushes  that  the  corolla  ia  green  and  sepaloid. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  principal  forms  of  the  corolla  when  it  is 
monopetalous  and  regular.  The  six  principal  forms  which  the 
corolla  assumes  need  not  be  otherwise  described  than  by  the 
annexed  figures  and  the  denominations  which  indicate  them.  The 
corolla  is  infundibuliform,  that  is,  like  a  funnel,  in  the  Tobacco- 
plant  {Fig.  177),  tubular  in  the  Comfrey  (Fig.  178),  campanulnic 
or  bell-shaped  in  Bindweed  (Fig.  179)  and  the  Campanula, 
hypocrateriform  or  salver-shaped  in  the  Lilac  (Fig.  180)  or  in  the 
Jasmine,  rosaceous  in  Borage  (Fig.  181)  or  in  the  Willow-herb, 
urceola/e  or  um-shaped  in  the  Arbutus  (Fig.  182). 

When  the  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  irregular,  if-s  principal 
forms  are  reduced  to  three.     In  the  Sage  (Fig.  183),  or  the  Dead 
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Fig.  i:e.— ConUi  or  BlndnHd. 


HrporiMenfomi       Fig.  191.— Bmkwti.  corolla  at  Borage.      Fig.  19!.— Uret 


lliot  Snap-       Fig.  il 
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Nettle,  &c.,  the  limb  of  the  corolla,  placed  at  the  summit  of  a  more 
or  less  elongated  tube,  is  divided  transversely  into  two  parts  called 
lips  (labia) ;  the  upper  lip,  presenting  two  divisions,  is  formed  by 
two  petals  united  almost  to  the  summit ;  the  lower  lip,  presenting 
three  divisions,  is  formed  by  three  petals  joined  more  or  less  higk 
up.  This  form  of  corolla,  said  to  be  labiate,  characterises  a  very 
important  group  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  the  Snapdragon  (Fig.  184)  the  mouth  of  the  labiate  corolla, 
instead  of  being  wide  open,  is  closed  by  a  swelling  of  the 
upper  lip. 

"  Among  the  regular  monopetalous  plants,"  says  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  "  there  is  a  family  whose  appearance  is  so  marked,  that 
we  can  easily  distinguish  its  members  by  their  look.  It  is  that  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  gaping  plants,  because  their  flowers 
are  divided  by  two  lips,  the  opening  of  which,  whether  natural  or 
produced  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the  fingers,  gives  them  the  look 
of  a  gaping  mouth.  This  family  is  subdivided  into  two  sections 
or  races,  one  with  flowers  having  lips,  or  labiate,  the  other  with 
flowers  in  a  mask,  or  personate,  for  the  Latin  word  persona  signifies 
a  mask — a  very  fit  name,  assuredly,  for  most  of  those  whom  we 
call  persons." 

In  the  Endive,  or  the  Dandelion  (Fig.  185),  the  corolla,  cylin- 
drical at  its  lower  part,  is  bent  on  one  side,  and  displays  a  little 
flat  tongue,  terminating  in  several  small  teeth.  This  form  of 
corolla  is  said  to  be  ligulated,  and  belongs  to  a  considerable 
.,  ,,^,      number  of  plants    composing   the    largest 

V  ^N^  ^-s  -      J  natural  group  in  all  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

that  of  the  Coniposit^ce. 
C     ' J^y^i^fl^^^^^^O        ^^  regular  polypetalous  corollas,  Tourne- 

fort  distinguished  three  principal  forms, 
which  we  meet  with  in  a  great  number  of 
flowers,  in  general  those  of  the  same  family. 
Cruciform  corollas  have  four  petals  ar- 
ranged in  a  cross,  and  generally  provided 
Fig.  186.— Cruciform  ooroUa  of    with  a  claw — the  characteristic  peculiar  to 

Mustard.  * 

plants  of  the  group  of  Cruciferece.  Fig.  186 
represents  the  cruciform  corolla  of  the  Mustard  Plant.  Caryo- 
phyllaceous  corollas  have  five  petals,  with  a  very  long  claw,  hidden 
by  the  calyx.  Fig.  187  represents  a  corolla  of  this  kind,  that  of 
the  Pink.  The  rosaceous  corollas  have  five  petals  without  hookii, 
and  open,  arranged  as  in  the  Common  Rose  (Fig.  188). 
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Tournefort  also  classed  all  the  modifications  of  the  irregular 
polypetaloufl  corolla  under  two  namra :  these  were  papilioiiaceoiin 


fif.  liT.-CuTO^fllaceoiB  cotolli  ol  Ibe  Pink.  Fig.  IBS.— Rouu»hu  cotoUb  si  Ihe  B«d  R.»c. 

and  anomalous  corollas.     The  Pea  (Figs.  189  and  190)  has  papi- 
lionaceous, the  Aconite  an  anomalous,  corolla. 
Let  UB  dwell  a  little  on  the  first  oi'  these  shapes,      i 

"  The  first  portion  of  the  corolla,"  says  Rous-    I 
seau,  in  his   third  "  Letter  on  Botany,"  "  is  a    I 
large  and  broad  petal  covering  the  others,  and    J 
occupying  the  upper   part  of  the    corolla,  for    | 
which  reason   this   large   petal  has   taken  the 
name  of  canopy. ,  It  is  also  called  the  standard,  p^^  igg.— Pspiiiomu-tnu, 
^Ve  most  close  both  our  eyes  and  our  minds  not      coroiisuf  um  p<-:x. 
to  perceive  that  this  petal  is  placed  there  as  an  umbrella  to  guard 
that  which  it  covers  from  at-  , 

raospheric injuries.  Bylifting 
up  this  canopy,  you  will  re- 
mark, that  it  is  jointed  into  '^ 
the  aide  pieces  on  each  side 
hy  a  little  ear,  in  such  a 
mauner  that  its  position  can- 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  wind. 

"The  canopy  being  re- 
moved, discovers  the  two 
lateral  UmlM  to  which  it  was 
attached  by  itn  little  ear 
pieces.  You  will  find,  on  ^ w-  i»o--se[»™te  pu»  o 
detaching  them,  that  they  are  fastened  still  more  strongly  into 
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the  remaining  part,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  some 
effort.  So  the  wings  are  not  at  all  less  useful  in  strengthening 
the  sides  of  the  flower,  than  the  canopy  is  in  covering  it.  When 
the  wings  are  taken  away,  you  see  the  last  piece  of  the  corolla, 
the  piece  which  covers  and  defends  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and 
envelops  it,  especially  over  it,  as  carefully  as  the  three  other 
petals  envelop  it  above  and  at  the  sides.  This  last  piece,  which, 
on  account  of  its  shape,  is  called  the  keel^  is  like  a  strong  box  in 
which  Nature  places  her  treasure  beyond  the  reach  of  injuries 
arising  from  the  air  and  water.'' 

Rousseau  describes  here  the  flower  of  the  Pea,  as  an  application 
of  the  principles  which  he  had  first  laid  down. 

The  Stameks. 

Immediately  within  the  petals  is  a  fleshy  disc,  which  has  grown 
round  the  ovary,  and  from  which  spring  the  petals  and  ^stamens 
— the  latter,  the  organs  of  reproduction  and  essential  parts  of  the 
plant.  They  are  placed  within  the  corolla,  and  immediately 
surround  the  central  point  or  pistil.  They  vary  greatly  in 
number,  from  one  to  fifty,  and  even  more,  and  constitute  the  third 
verticil  of  the  floral  organs. 

The  stamen  generally  consists  of  two  parts,  an  upper  and  thick 
portion,  and  a  lower  portion  generally  elongated  and  slender. 
The  former  is  called  the  anther ;  the  latter  the  filament.  The 
filament  is  much  less  important  than  the  anther,  and  is  often 
wanting.  The  rudiment  of  the  anther  is  at  first  a  cellular  mass, 
but  when  it  has  attained  a  given  size,  larger  cells  appear  in  its 
interior,  usually  at  four  distant  points.  By  their  augmentation 
four  separate  clusters  are  produced,  around  which  smaller  cells  are 
arranged  in  a  given  order,  forming  a  special  cellular  covering. 
In  due  time  these  absorb  the  surrounding  cellular  matter.  Some- 
times they  unite  into  two  masses  (two  becoming  one)  by  the 
absorption  of  the  cellular  matter  between  them.  In  these  cells 
pollen  is  now  formed  by  the  division  of  each  cell,  first  into  two 
and  then- into  four  smaller  cells,  which  gradually  change  into 
pollen,  the  mother  cells  being  either  absorbed  or  remaining  in  the 
form  of  filamentary,  gelatinous,  elastic  matter  among  the  ripe 
pollen.  The  several  parts  of  the  anther  are  distinguished  by  the 
term  connective^  which  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  filament  in 
the  anther.     The  lobes  of  the  anther  are  its  halves,  each  half 
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being  a  lobe  or  hollow  cavity  called  a  cell,  being  distinguished  as 
many  or  single  celled.     It  can  easily  be  understood  of  the  con- 
nective that  if  the  filament  and  the  connective  were  prolonged  in 
the  same  direction,  and  of  nearly  the  same  thickness,  as  in  the 
Iris(Fig.  191),  the  anther  would  be  immovable,  but 
that  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  connective  were 
inserted  in  the  attenuated  extremity  of  the  filament  by 
a  point  only,  as  happens  in  the  Amaryllis  (Fig.  192). 
It  will  also  be  understood  that  the  powdery  matter 
contained  in  the  cells  of  the  anther  is  pollen,  or  fine 
dust ;  that  the  membranous  sides  or  walls  of  the  celk 
of  the  anther  are  its  valves;  and  that  the  lines  which 
pass  down  the  sides  of  the  anther  are  the  sutures  or 

We  have  stated  above  that  the  anther  is  generally 
formed  of  two  lobes,  yet  in  some  plants  the  anthers 
are  unilocular;  either  the  two  lobes  existing    at  first      p.    ^^^ 
have  been  blended  in  one,  or  there  was  actually  but  S"'"'™  at  iin. 
oDe  lobe,  as  in  'the  Epacridacem,  a  family  of  elegant  Heaths  from 
Sew  Holland.     In  other  plants,  as  the  Laurels  and 
the  Ephedra,  the  anthers  are  quadrilocular. 

In  the  act  of  fecundation  the  lobes  of  the  anther 
open  at  the  sutures  in  order  to  discharge  the  fertilis- 
ing pollen.  Generally  each  lobe  presents  a  longitu- 
dinal cleft,  along  which  the  opening  of  the  anther 
takes  place,  this  being  called  its  dehiscence  in  botanical 
language.  Sometimes  the  cleft  only  extends  a  short 
(liatanee  towards  the  summit  of  the  lobe,  and  con- 
Kiitutes  a  sort  of  pore,  as  we  see  in  the  Heaths  and 
Solanums  (Fig.  19^}. 

In  the  Barberry  (Fig.  194)  and  the  Laurel  (Fig. 
190)  a  very  remarkable  and  elegant  mode  of  dehis-  j.|g,  iB2._Antiief 
cence  is  observable:  a  certain  restricted  portion  of  "'An"^""- 
thewalls  of  the  anther  opens  upwards,  so  as  to  form  little  trap- 
doors or  valves.  There  is  one  valve  for  each  lobe  in  the  Barberry, 
and  two  for  each  lobe  in  the  Persian  Laurel,  as  represented  in  the 
engTavings. 

A  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
pollen  of  vegetables  gives  rise  to  some  very  curious  speculations. 
When  a  microscope  of  considerable  power  is  employed,  we  find 
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that  tte  forms  of  these  grains  vary  very  considerably  in  different 
apeoies,  some  of  their  forms  being  of  a  very  elegant  description. 

The  pollen-grain   is  generally  composed  of  a  sort  of  doutle 
covering,  the  innermost  containing  a  mucilaginous  liquid,  named 


floriUa.  Figs.  196  and  197  are  the  pollen-grains  of  the  Ilollybock. 
having  a  sort  of  double  snc  or  covering  surrounding  each  grain. 
The  external  membrane  of  the  globule  of  pollen  is  smooth,  dottal. 
granulated.  It  is  covered  with  small  prickles,  or  finely  reticulated, 
according  to  the  species.  It  also  exhibits  folds  and  pores.  In  the 
pollen  of  Wheat  (Fig.  198)  there  is  only  one  pore  ;  in  the  Prim- 
rose-tree {Fig.  199)  there  are  three.  Figs.  200, 201,  and  202  show 
the  pollen-grains  of  Garlic,  the  Phlox,  and  the  Melon.  The 
number  of  pores  in  a  pollen-grain  may  reach  five,  or  even  eight. 
These  pores  perform  important  functions,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

When  a  grain  of  pollen  is  placed  in  water  it  swells,  because  il 
absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of  the  liquid.  Its  membranes  expand, 
and  the  internal  one  protrudes  through  the  porea  of  the  external 
membrane.  The  vessel  bursts,  and  the  fiorillu  escapes  in  a  sort  of 
mucous  and  granulous  jet.  This  is  an  anomalous  but  very  curious 
phenomenon  to  observe.  It  is  anomalous,  because  it  is  not  thus 
that  the  matter  takes  place  in  nature.  When  a  pollen-grain  falls 
on  the  moist  and  viscous  surface  of  the  pistil,  which  we  shall 
soon  describe,  and  which  hears  tbe  name  of  sli(jmn,  it  expnnds 
slowly,  appearing  to  absorb  its  humidity  ;  the  interior  membrane 
becomes  gradually  extended  and  protruded  through  one  or  two 
pores  in   the  exterior  coating,  in   the  form  of  delicate  tubular 
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protrusions,  which  lengthen  by  degrees,  and  end  by  fonning  real 
t\iheSj  called  poUen-tubea. 

The  length  of  these  tubes  varies  considerably;  they  attain  in 
certain  cases  many  hundred  times  that  of  the  pollen-grain  which 
gave  it  birth.  This  prodigious  lengthening  evidently  cannot  proceed 
from  a  mere  elongation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  poUen- 
jrrain,  but  is  the  result  of  an  actual  growth  in  this  membrane. 
The  pollen-tube  is  nourished  and  grows,  that  is  to  say,  it  vegetates ; 


•-r..v<. 


T\z.  IW.— PoUen  of 

iitf  Hollyhock,  rtwt 

■avelope  (magnified). 


Fiff.  197. 

Second  envelope 

(magniDed). 


Fiff.  199. 

Pollen  of  Wheat 

(magnified). 


Bg.  199. 

Fig.  300. 

Fig.  201. 

Fiir.  202. 

Of  Primrose-tree 

i)l  G«rlie 

Of  tlie  Phlox 

Of  the  Melon 

(iDJignifled;. 

(magnified). 

(mngnifled). 

(magnified). 

SO  that,  leaving  the  stigma,  it  penetrates  into  the  tissues,  which  it 
is  intended  to  traverse.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the 
pollen-tube  when  we  speak  oi fecundation  in  the  next  section. 

Although  pollen-grains  are  almost  always  free  and  distinct,  there 
are  some  plants  in  which  these  grains  are  joined  together,  and 
often  very  closely.  In  the  Orchidacece  (Fig.  203),  the  pollen  is 
gathered  together  into  masses,  sometimes  almost  pulverulent,  with 
loosely-cohering  granules;  sometimes  it  is  formed  of  numerous 
small  angular  masses,  joined  together  by  means  of  glutinous 
matter.  In  Plantanthera  chlorantim  and  Asclepias  floribunda 
the  masses  of  pollen  show  the  arrangement  as  represented  by 
Figs.  204  and  205. 


The  number  of  stamens  in  each  flower  varies  according  to  the 
species.  When  they  are  arranged  in  whorh^  they  are  generally 
definite  in  number,  as  in  the  Vine  (Fig.  206)  and  the  Primrose, 
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which  have  five.   When  they  are  in  a  spiral,  they  are  usually  very 
numerous,  as  in  the  Magnolia  and  the  Kanunculus. 

Stamens  may  be  all  of  the  same  height,  as  we  see  in  the  Lily. 


Fifr.  203.— Pollen  Mass 
in  Orchis  mactilata 
(magniAed). 


Fig.  204— Pollen  Maas  of 

Plantanthera  chlorantlia 

(magnified). 


Fig.  205.— Pollen  hLar* 
of  Aaclepiaa  floribandi 
(magnified). 


Tulip,  and  Borage,  or   else  very   unequal.      In   the   Geranium 
there  are  five  stamens  bigger  than  the  others,  which  are  also  five 

in  number.  In  the  Wallflower 
(Fig.  207),  which  has  six  stamens, 
four  are  bigger  than  the  others; 
Linnaeus  called  these  ietradyiia- 
mou8.  In  the  Snapdragon  (Fig. 
208),  there  are  four  stamens,  two 
of  which  are  larsrer  than  the 
others ;  Linnaous  called  them  duitf- 
namom  stamens. 

The  stamens  of  the  same  flower 
may  be  completely  independent  one  of  the  other,  or  more  or  less 
united  either  by  their  filaments  or  by  their  anthers.  In  the 
Mallow  (Fig.  209),  and  in  the  Flax-plant,  all  the  stamens  are  united 
to  each  other  by  their  filaments  in  a  single  bundle.  In  the  French 
Bean  and  the  Milk- worts  they  are  united  in  two  bundles  ;  in  the 
Egyptian  St.  John's  Wort  (Fig.  210),  in  three  bundles ;  in  the 
Ricinus  (Fig.  211),  in  several  bundles.  After  Linnaeus,  the  stamens 
are  called  monadelphous,  diadelphous,  triadelphouSy  polyadelphom,  as 
they  form  one,  two,  three,  or  more  bundles.  In  the  Dandelion, 
Artichoke,  and  Thistle,  the  stamens  are  joined  together  by  their 


Fig.  200.— Andrcecium  Stamena  of  the  Vine 
(magnified). 
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anthers,  so  as  to  fonn  a  kind  of  tube,  supported  by  free  Glaments : 
these  are  said  to  be  synaniheroua  (Fig.  212j. 


Finally,  stamens  may  form  adhesions  with  the  floral  envelopes. 


Y 


In  the  Squill,  for  instance,  six  stamens  adhere  by 
their  base  to  the  six  divisions  of  the  flower.  In 
the  Primrose,  five  stamens  are  attached  to  the  tube 
of  the  corolla,  which  is  monopetalous. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  stamens 
hv  some  inquiry  into  the  morphological  nature  of 
this  part  of  the  flower. 

Bracts,  sepals,  and  petals  are  modified  leaves,  as 
we  have  seen.  It  appears  difficult  to  believe,  at 
first  sight,  that  the  same  should  be  the  case  with 
stamens.  Tet,  pick  the  petals  from  a  flower  of 
the  White  Water- Lily ;  you  will  observe,  as  you 
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approach  the  centre  of  the  flower,  that  the  petals  diminish  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  present  towards  the  summit  an  anther,  at  first 
rudimentary ;  this  becomes  more  and  more  complete  as  the  sup- 
porters pass  insensibly  from  the  form  of  a  petal  to  that  of  a 
filament.  In  the  Columbine,  under  the  influence  of  cultivation, 
we  see  the  stamens  changing  by  degrees  into  forms  analogous  to 
those  constituting  its  elegant  corolla.  In  the  Rose  we  often  find 
organs  which  are  half  petal  and  half  stamen. 

There  is  a  very  curious  monstrosity  in  one  species  of  the  Rose, 
in  which  all  the  organs  of  the  flower  are  transformed  into  leaves, 
so  as  to  constitute  what  horticulturists  call  a  fnonster  rose.  In  this 
production  we  can  foDow,  step  by  step,  all  the  transformations 
between  an  almost  perfect  stamen  and  a  petal  which  has  been 
transformed  into  a  green  leaf. 

All  these  facts  demonstrate  that  the  stamen  is  only  a  metamor- 
phosed petal.  But  we  have  already  shown  the  analogy  of  petals 
with  sepals,  of  sepals  with  bracts,  and  of  bracts  with  leaves. 
Stamens,  therefore,  like  these  organs,  are  only  metamorphosed 
leaves.  In  short,  the  Jihment  of  the  stamen  has  been  compared  to 
the  claw  of  the  petal,  or  the  petiole  of  the  leaf,  the  limb  to  the  leaf 
itself,  the  pollen  to  a  special  modification  of  the  pare^ichyma  of  the 
leaf,  also  the  connective  to  the  central  part,  that  is,  the  midrib  of 
the  leaf. 

The  Pistil, 

As  we  advance  in  the  study  of  the  organic  parts  of  plants,  it 
will  be  observed,  that  Nature  is  constantly  approaching  her  essential 
object,  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  the  species.  The  pistil 
is  the  essential  organ  in  the  reproduction  of  plants ;  Nature,  there- 
fore, has  taken  care  to  collect  round  the  pistil  all  possible  means 
for  its  protection  and  defence.  It  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  sheltered  under  several  concentric  coverings,  and  defended, 
besides,  externally  by  the  filaments  of  the  stamens,  which  form 
a  rampart  round  it.  These  various  floral  envelopes  last  as  long  as 
the  pistil  needs  their  protection  and  shelter.  They  disappear  after 
fecundation,  when  the  ovary  is  strengthened  by  its  own  proper 
development. 

The  pistil  is  the  female  organ  in  vegetables,  the  gt/nopcium,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  as  opposed  to  the  androecium,  the  name  which 
designates  the  whole  of  the  stamens,  or  the  male  organ. 
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The  gyncDcium  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  applications 
of  the  doctrine  of  vegetable  metamorphom,  made  popular  by  Goethe^ 
the  celebrated  German  poet,  and  also  a  profound  naturalist.  We 
can  easily  understand  the  structure,  origin,  and  arrangement 
of  the  gynoecium,  if  we  consider  it  as  constituted  by  the  trans- 
formation of  a  single  leaf,  or  rather  as  resulting  from  the  union, 
blending,  and  combination  of  several  leaves  in  one  single  organ. 

The  elementary  organs,  the  junction  of  which  forms  the  pistil, 
are  called  by  De  Candolle  carpels.  The  carpel  is  to  the  pistil 
what  the  sepal  is  to  the  calyx,  the  petal  to  the  corolla,  and  the 
stamens  to  the  andrcecium.  The  union  of  the  carpels  generally 
forms  the  pistil,  as  the  union  of  the  petals  forms  the  corolla,  and 
the  union  of  the  stamens  the  androecium.  Sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens  are  only  modified  leaves;  it  is  just  the 
same  with  the  carpel,  which  takes  its  rise  during 
the  phases  of  vegetation  by  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  leaves. 

Three  parts  are  observable  in  the  pistil — ih^ovary^ 
the  style,  and  the  stigma.  These  three  parts  are 
very  apparent  in  Fig.  213,  representing  the  pistil 
of  the  Chinese  Primrose,  where  the  letters  stig, 
indicate  the  stigma,  the  letters  %ty,y  the  style,  the 
letter  o,  the  ovary. 

The  Qtary  is  the  part  of  the  regetable  destined 
to  contain  the  seed,  that  is,  the  ovules,  which,  when 
fertilised  and  developed,  become  the  seeds.  The 
part  which  supports  the  ovulea,  which  is  generally 
ratiier  thick,  is  called  the  placenta ;  it  is  indicated 
in  Fig.  213  by  the  letter  y,  below  the  receptacle  r. 

The  top  of  the  ovary  is  prolonged  by  a  filament, 
either  long  or  short,  which  is  called  the  style,  and  is  analogous  to 
the  midrib  in  leaves.  The  style  carries  a  glandular  appui-tenanco 
on  its  summit,  destined  to  receive  the  pollen- grains,  and  to  help 
fecundation ;  this  is  the  stigma. 

The  style  is  not  a  solid  cylinder,  as  we  might  think  at  first 
sight ;  on  the  contrary,  its  axis  forms  a  sort  of  canal  leading  into 
the  ovary,  and  descending  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ovules.  The 
stigma,  which  is  the  upper  part  of  the  pistil,  is  very  variable  in 
form ;  it  is  essentially  formed  by  a  mass  of  thin,  transparent  cells, 
loosely  united,  and  coated  over  with  a  gummy,  mucilaginous  matter. 

L 


Ffg.  218.— Pistil  of 

Cbineae  Priini'Qa« 

(magiiifled). 
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It  is  thus  perfectly  veil  fitted  to  receive  and  retain  the  pollen- 
grains. 

The  carpels  have  a  greater  tendency  than  the  more  external 
organs  to  unite  with  each  other :  this  is,  no  doubt,  either  owing 
to  their  proximity,  or  to  the  pressure  of  the 
external  organa,  assisted  by  their  position  ia 
regard  to  each  other.     This  junction  takes 
place  either  by  the  ovaries  alone,  or  by  the 
ovaries,  styles,  and  stigmas,  or  by  the  stigmas 
alone. 
'\      Wlien  two  or  more  carpels  are  united  by 
'  means  of  the  ovaries,  an  ovary  results  com- 
posed of  several  partial  ones,  there  being  as 
many  cells  as  there  were  carpels  at  first.    lu 
theBaBtardHellebore(rig.214)  the  junction 
Fig. au.— Ptoiii  BtYaiM  H*ue-  of  the  Ovaries  takes  place  at  the  base  only; 
tore  (eniugei).  ,^  ^^^  Com-cockle  (Fig.  215),  about  half  way 

up.  But  most  frequently  the  junction  takes  place  at  the  summit 
■  "When  the  styles  are  joined  together,  at  least  in  some  observable 
portions  of  their  length,  there  results  from  this  cohesion  a  style 
single  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  constituted 
by  as  many  part.ial  styles  as  there  were  carpels. 
In  this  case  the  number  of  free  stigmas  will,  if 
they  are  simple,  indicate  the  number  of  cells  in 
the  ovary.  The  partial  stigmas  may  alao  unite, 
and  constitute  a  stigma,  in  appearance  single, 
but  often  so  divided  as  to  indicate  by  the  number 
of  its  divisions  the  number  of  carpels  consti- 
tuting the  pistil.  The  absolute  number  of  cells 
in  a  pluri-locular  ovary  is  subject  to  variation, 
but  is  generally  three,  then  come  ihe  numbers 
Hg. 315- ovaii' ot Fennel  two    and  five,    but    verv    rarely  four.      This 

yiowec  (Bnlwaed;.  i  ,       ■ ,         .  ,  ,  .       , 

number,  besides,  is  not  always  the  same  m  the 
different  ages  of  the  flower ;  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  are 
multiplied  by  the  formation  of  partitions,  afterwards  further  de- 
veloped, Ml  in  the  Vervains  and  the  Labiatte,  which  at  first  have 
only  two  cells,  but  later  show  four,  by  the  partition  of  each  of  the 
primitive  cells  into  two  compartments.  This  ia  also  seen  in  the 
Plax-planta,  the  five  primitive  cells  of  which  divide  at  a  given 
time  into  two,  by  a  partition  of  new  formation.     These  supple- 
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mentarr  partitions,  which  thoa  mask  the  first  structure  of  the 
ovary,  are  called  furious  disseptnKnU. 

The  ovary  is  usually  apparent  or  free,  and  perceptible  by  look- 
ing into  the  bottom  of  the  flower ;  it  ia  then  called  a  luperior  ovary, 
as  in  the  Poppy  (Fig,  216)  and  Lily.     At  other  times  only  the 
BQmmit  of  the  ovary  shows  itself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower,  and  it  is  united  with  the  recep- 
tacle, and  must  be  looked  for  underneath  the  j 
flower;  the  ovury  is  then  called  inferior  or  | 
adherent,  as  in  the  Coffee-plant,  Madder  (Fig. 
217),  and  Melon-plant. 

We  have  stated  above  that  the  small  bodies 
attached  to  the  placenta  are  called  ovules,  and 
that  afterwards  they  become  seeds.  These 
ovules  are  composed  of  a  small  central  body  or 
nucleus,  adhering  by  itA  base  to  a  double  sac,  fi«.  iia.-onHT  oi  uu 
ghowing  only  a  very  small  aperture   corre-  ^^' 

spending  to  the  free  summit  of  the  tiucieus.  The  external  aao  is 
called  jinminf,  and  the  internal  sac  secundine.  The  aperture  of  this 
doable  envelope  is  the  micropyle.  The  point  of  adheaion 
of  the  nucleus  with  its  integuments  is  called  the  chalasa. 
Some  ovules  have  no  primine,  and  some  hare  neither 
I'rimitte  nor  secundine.  But  these  cases  are  rare.  The  i 
point  at  which  the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  placenta,  ' 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  means  of  a  small  thread 
oTjunicului,  bears  the  name  of  hilum. 

Ovules  are  not  all  of  the  same  form.     The  ovule  of 
Rhubarb  (Fig.  ;il8)  is  shaped  like  an  egg.     Its  hilum  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  micropyle.     This  kind  of  "^^gj"' 
ovule  is  called  orthotropal.  (Miuged). 

In  the  Hellebore,  on  the  contrary,  the  ovule  has  its  point  of 


i) 


Fig,  Ili-Oiiile  of  Blinliirb.       Kg.  S30.-^>«lil9  of  Uie  Huicol.       Jig.  Slfl-— ' 


attachment  placed  near  the  micropyle,  and  we  notice  a  oord-like 
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swelling  oil  one  of  its  sides,  irhicli  reaches  all  along  it,  and  is  called 
raphe  (Fig.  219).     This  kind  of  ovule  is  called  atialropal. 

In  the  French  Bean  the  ovule  has  in  the  same  way  its  point  of 
attachment  placed  near  the  micropyle,  but  as  it  has  no  raphe  and 
is  bent,  it  is  said  to  be  campylotropal  (Fig.  220). 

Such  are  three  principal  forms  of  the  ovule.  The  second  is  tie 
most  common,  and  the  first  is  the  most  rare. 

The  Receptacle. 
The  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils  are  inserted  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  floral  peduncle,  which  is  called  the  receptacle.  Ita 
form  is  very  variable.  In  the  Ranun- 
culus it  is  conical ;  the  calyx,  corolla, 
stamens,  and  pistQ  are  inserted  and 
ranked  in  succession  on  its  sides,  the 
last  organs  nearly  at  its  summit.  la 
the  Myosurut  (Fig.  221)  it  is  so  mncii 
lengthened,  that  it  resembles  a  sniali 
spike,  of  which  the  flowers  would  be 
the  carpels.  As  in  these  circumstances 
the  stamens  are  inserted  underneath  the 
pistils,  these  stamens  are  said  to  be 
hypogynout.  In  the  Peach  (Fig.  222) 
and  the  Apricot  the  receptacle  has  tbe 
form  of  a  cup,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  the  pistil,  whilst  the  calyx  and  the 

stamens  are  inserted  in  the  side.     These  last  surround  the  pistil, 

and  are  called  perigynous. 


Fig.  3£S.— B«c^Ucle  •>(  tha  Bnnul  Bow. 

receptacle  is  hollowed  out,  so  as  to 
bottom  of  which  is  occupied  hy  the 
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carpels,  and  on  the  upper  edges  are  inserted  the  sepals,  the  petals, 
and  the    stamens.      These    are   also   peri- 

gJQOOB. 

In  all  the   examples  we  have   hitherto 
cited  the  pistil  does  not  form  any  adherence 
with  the  receptacle.     Also,  in  every  cose, 
even  in   that 
where  the  re- 
ceptacle   is 
hollowed   out 
like  a  bottle, 
the  ovary   is 
^ee  or  mpe- 
rior.     But  it 

is  not  always        ^^  Sa*.— Adhersnl  Orary  of  S«xifrifle. 

thus.     The   receptacle,   hollowed  out  like  a 

cop,  is  joined  rather   frequently    with   the 

ovarian  part  of  the  carpels,  which  it  encloses ; 

and  this  junction  is  made  more  or  less  high 

n([.iM,-Adhmrit  oraiy  oi  up,  80  as  to  show  eveiy  possible  degree  of 

adherence.     We  see  this  in  the  flower  of  the 

Saxifrage  (Fig.  224),  the  Apple-tree,  Medlar,  and  Myrtles  ;    also 

in  tte  flowers  of  the  Fuchsia  (Fig.  225).     The  ovary  is  then  called 

adherent 
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Flowers  have  but  a  short-lived  existence ;  after  fecundation  they 
disappear ;  the  ovary,  rendered  fruitful  and  enlarged  in  size,  alone 
remains.  The  withered  and  dried-up  fragments  pf  the  corollii 
strew  the  ground,  or  are  carried  about  by  the  wind.  But  thougli 
the  plant  has  lost  much  that  embellished  it,  though  it  no  longer 
poEsessea  the  brilliant  omamenta  which  attracted  observation  and 
charmed  all  eyes,  it  still  retains  an  interest  of  its  own.  A  new 
decoration  replaces  the  former  one,  leaving  nothing  to  regret  in 
the  change.  To  the  whif«  flowers  of  the  Wild  Rose  succeeds  the 
young  fruit,  tinted  with  a  pleasing  green.  The  Mountain  Ash, 
the  Medlar,  and  the  Buckthorn,  in  casting  off  a  delicately-tinted 
corolla,  display  their  fruit,  which  soon  changes  to  a  bright  red 
colour.  The  perfumed  flowers  of  the  Orange-tree  are  succeeded  by 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides ;  the  delicate  corolla  of  the 
Cherry-tree  is  followed  by  the  purpled  globes  of  its  fruit.  The 
verdure  of  our  corn-fields,  ripened  by  the  summer's  sun,  now 
bends  under  the  weight  of  the  golden  grain.  We  can  now  admire 
the  soft  down  of  the  peach,  the  enormous  globes  of  the  Melon 
tribe,  the  6rm   and  juicy  pulp  of  the  sweet-tasting  plum,  the 
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nutritious  substance  of  the  legumes,  the  purple  bloom  of  the 
grape,  gilded  by  the  autimmal  sun !  If  flowers  awake  in  us  a 
feeling  of  happiness  and  joy,  fruits  bring  with  them  the  promise 
of  abundance  and  wealth. 

When  fecundation  is  effected,  life  is  concentrated  in  the  ovules, 
and  in  the  ovary  enclosing  and  protecting  them.  These  organs 
continue  to  grow,  and  soon  present  new  characteristics.  The  ovule 
becomes  the  seed^  the  ovary  becomes  the  pericarp^  and  the  two 
together  constitute  the /rt*«^.  The  fruit  is,  then,  the  ovary  which 
has  ripened,  or  set,  as  the  gardeners  say. 

The  appearance  of  the  fruit  differs  according  as  the  ovary  i^free 
or  adherent  In  the  forjoaer  case,  the  fruit  only  shows  on  its  surface 
a  scar  on  the  style,  and  sometimes  at  its  base  the  remains  of  the 
calyx,,  the  corolla,  and  the  androecium.  In  the  second,  the  fruit 
presents  at  its  surface,  and  near  the  summit,  the  scars  left  at  the 
insertion  of  the  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens.  Thus  it  is,  that  an 
apple,  a  quince,  or  a  gooseberry,  all  resulting  from  the  ripening  of 
an  adherent  ovary,  are  provided  with  an  eye^  which  is  completely 
wanting  in  the  plum,  the  cherry,  and  the  peach,  these  latter  fruits 
resulting  from  the  ripening  of  a  free  ovary. 

"  The  analogy  between  fruits  and  leaves,*'  says  A.  de  Jussieu, 
*'  is  as  much  shown  in  their  nutrition  as  in  their  outward  characters. 
Fruits,  like  leaves,  though  in  a  less  degree,  when  acted  upon  by 
light,  take  up  carbonic  acid  from  the  surrounding  air,  and  throw 
off  oxygen;  during  the  night,  on  the  contrary,  they  take  up 
oxygen  and  throw  off  carbonic  acid.  Their  life  passes  through 
the  same  phases;  their  tissues,  at  first  soft  and  rich  in  juices, 
gradually  solidify,  and  at  a  certain  period  begin  to  dry  up,  changing 
their  green  hue  for  some  other,  either  that  of  the  dead  leaf,  or  one 
of  the  various  tints,  analogous  to  those  assumed  in  autumn  by 
certain  leaves ;  the  withered  pericarp  remaining  absorbed  to  the 
tree,  or  falling  to  pieces,  drops  to  the  ground." 

Fruits  are  divided  into  two  great  sections, — ^Dkt  Fruits  and 
Fleshy  Fruiis. 

Dry  Fruits. 

There  are  some  among  the  dry  fruits  which  open  their  shell  at 
maturity  to  allow  the  seed  to  escape ;  others,  on  the  other  hand, 
remain  always  closed  up.  Thence  arises  the  division  of  dry  fruits 
into  dehiscent  and  indehiscent.  The  fruits  of  the  Dandelion,  Chicory, 
Buckwheat,  Corn-flowers  (Fig.  227),  and  Eanunculus  (Fig,  228), 
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are  ilrp  and  do  not  open.  The  single  seed  that  they  contain 
adheres  only  to  the  pericarp  ;  this  kind  of  fmit  is  colled  achmiiim, 
from  ",  "  not,"  and  x""^i  "  open."  The  Elm  has  for  its  fruit  an 
achsenium ;  but  being  surrounded  with  a  folded  naembrane, 
something  like  wings,  it  is  called  samara.  Fig.  229  represents 
a  section  of  the  samara  of  the  Elm ,-  Fig.  230  the  samara  of  the 
Maple. 

The  fruit  of  "Wheat,  Barley,  Oate,  Ac, !«,  like  the  Bchsenioni, 
dry  and  indehiscent ;  but  the  single  seed  that  it  encloses  adheres 
to  the  pericarp,  so  as  to  form  one  body 
with  it.  This  fruit  is  called  catyopKi, 
from  Kopva,  "wiJnut,"  o^l-t!,  "appear- 
ance." Fig,  231  represents  the  fruit,  or 
caryopsis  of  Wheat,  What  a  Tariety  there 
is  among  dry  fruits  in  their  mode  of  open- 
ing \  Some  open  with  two  Talres,  each 
carrying,  on  one  of  its  edges,  a  row  of 
seeds.  Such  are  the  pods  of  the  Pea, 
Bean  (Fig.  232),  and  other  legumes. 
Others  split  up  longitudinally  on  one  side, 
and,  in  (^ening  out,  take  the  form  of  a 
leaf,  carrying  seed  on  its  two  edges ;  this 
is  called  a  follicle;  of  this  sort  is  the 
Aconite  (Figs.  233,  234).  Some  dry 
fruits  open  in  two  parts  by  a  circular 
horizontal  chink,  so  that  the  npper  part 
»,.».„     ,    ,  V  ^  of  the  fruit  is  detached  like  a  lid.     This 

Fid- J3T.— C»i»ul«  of  the  Poppj. 

kind  of  fruit  is  called  pj/rtdium,  from 
'mf'S  "a  box."  We  see  it  in  the  Eed  Pimpernel  and  Henbane 
(Fig.  235),  In  others,  the  pericarp  comes  away  in  two  Talres, 
which,  by  their  fall,  uncover  a  frame  formed  by  the  placenta 
furnished  with  their  seed;  this  kind  of  fruit  is  called  siViyufl,  "apod" 
or  "husk  ;"  the  fruit  of  the  Gillyflower  is  of  this  sort  (Fig.  230). 
Oan  anything  be  more  ingenious  than  the  plan  of  opeuing  in 
the  capsule  of  the  Poppy  (Fig.  237),  or  of  the  Field-Poppy  ?  In 
these  instances  dehiscpnce  takes  place  by  means  of  a  certain 
number  of  small  reflex  valves  disposed  in  a  circle  on  the  flattened 
top  of  the  fruit.  The  seeds  in  it  are  very  numerous ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  beautiful  arrangement  just  mentioned,  they 
only  fall,  one  by  one,  when  the  capsule  is  bent  over  by  the  wind, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  natural  seed-drill. 


ng-  DT.— Acbimlnm  o(  Fig.  £2e.— AcbBnlmn  of 


Fig.  !30.-Sunan  of 


Fit  Ml.-Ctry 


Fig.  334.-~FDU<cla  at 
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The  fruit  of  tho  Foxglove  {Digilalu),  Fig.  238,  which  is  also  a 
capsule,  opens  with  two  valres,  by  the  aeverance  of  the  partitions 
in  it,  and  each  valve  coirespoiidB  with  a  caq)el ; 
this  is  called  septicidal  dehiscence.  The  capsule 
of  the  Tulip  (Fig.  239)  opens  with  three  valves, 
each  valve  corresponding  with  the  two  halves  of 
I  the  carpel,  and  has  a  partition  in  the  middle. 

This  is  called  loculi'cidal  dehiscence. 

In  some  plants  the  scattering  of  the  seeds  is 

assured  by  means  rather  difficult  of  explanation. 

Fi«.aa8,-c«[«uieoi     Every  one  knows  that  by  merely  touching  the 

Digiimn.  fruit  of  the  Balsamines  their  valves  are  suddenly 

thrown  back,  and  the  seeds  are  dispersed  with  great  force.    This 

peculiarity  has  given  to  one  species  of  this  order  of  plants  the 

common  name  of  Touch-me-not,  and  the  generic  name  of  Impatient. 

The  capsulary  and  woody  fruit  of  the  Sandbox-tree  (Fig.  240), 


Hg.  33R.  -Fiuit  at  till  TuUp.  Fl«.  MO,— Fruit  at  (he  SuullHi-tnB. 

an  American  tree  of  the  order  Enphorbiacem,  is  composed  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  cocci,  which  having  become  desiccated,  open 
suddenly  at  the  back,  with  two  valves,  and  are  detached  from  their 
axis  with  a  kind  of  detonation.  These  fruits  have  actually  been 
surrounded  with  iron  wires,  yet  the  force  with  which  they  expand 
has  been  such  that  the  valves  have  been  separated  from  each 
other.  W^e  will  take  our  last  example  from  a  nearer  source ;  the 
seeds  of  the  Geranium  (Fig.  241)  are  enclosed  in  little  mem- 
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branous  cells,  which  are  inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  an  axis, 

which  is  elongated  and  supported  by  a  filament  coming  from  the 

summit.     At  maturity,  this  filament  bends 

in  a  scroll  or  spirally,  and  lifts  with  it  the 

case  with  the  seed  contained  inside.     Thus 

the  firuit  of  the  Geranium,  or  Crane's-bill, 

met  with  in  the  woods  and  green  lanes, 

resembles  a  sort  of  candelabrum  with  five 

branches,  hung  £rom  the  summit  of  a  central 

colonm. 

Fleshy  Fruits. 

When  the  parenchyma  of  the  fruit  is 
largely  developed,  and  it  swells  with  juice, 
the  fruit  is  said  to  be  fleshy.    Man  derives 
from  this  kind  of  fruit  so  great  a  part  of        ^'«-^^;.^SlL'''*'* 
his  nourishment,   that  he  has  exclusively 

styled  the  trees  furnishing  it  fruit  trees.  This  singularly  illogical 
use  of  the  term  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  Apricot,  the 
Peach,  the  Apple,  and  such-like  trees  alone  produced /ni/^.  There 
is  an  obvious  disagreement  in  this  case  between  science  and  sen- 
timent ;  all  plants  bear  fruit. 

Fleshy  fruit  is  green  ill  the  first  phase  of  its  development.  It 
then,  like  all  the  green  parts  of  vegetables,  gives  out  oxygen 
during  the  day,  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  night.  But  its  bulk 
soon  increases,  and  it  receives  through  its  peduncle  the  moisture 
and  other  substances  indispensable  to  its  growth.  During  this 
first  period,  the  principles  immediately  soluble  take  their  rise,  and 
their  proportions  increase  as  the  fruit  is  developed.  These  soluble 
bodies  are — ^tannin,  the  organic  acids,  which  vary  with  the  fruits ; 
malic,  citric,  or  tartaric  acid  preponderating  in  some,  sugar,  gum, 
and  pectine  in  others.  The  formation  of  pectine,  the  substance 
from  which  the  jelly  of  our  household  delicacies  is  prepared,  is  the 
result  of  a  sort  of  reaction  of  the  acids  on  a  substance  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether:  a  substance  which  almost  always 
accompanies  the  cellulose  in  the  tissue  of  vegetables. 

Sugar  proceeds  from  the  modification  of  certain  neutral  matters, 
such  as  gum  and  starch.  In  fact,  starch  exists  in  large  quantities 
in  some  green  fruits,  but  it  completely  disappears  at  the  time  of 
ripening.  It  is  extremely  probable,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  starch 
which  is  transformed  into  sugar  {glucose)  under  the  influence  of 
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acids.  Tannin  itself,  existing  in  almost  all  green  frnit,  is  not 
found  in  the  mature  state,  but  seems  also  to  be  chang^  into 
glucose  under  the  influence  of  acids. 

The  absence  of  acidity  in  fruit  is  the  most  curious  fact  attending 
its  maturity.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  disappearance  is  not 
owing  to  the  saturation  of  acids  with  mineral  bases,  that  the  acids 
are  not  hidden  by  the  sugar  or  mucilaginous  matter  existing  in 
the  ripe  fruit,  but  that  they  are  really  destroyed  during  the  ripen- 
ing process.     Tannin  disappears  first,  and  then  the  acids. 

The  moment  when  the  tannin  and  acids  have  disappeared  is 
that  in  which  the  fruit  is  most  delicious  ;  in  a  short  time  the  sugar 
itself  disappears,  and  the  fruit  becomes  insipid.  About  the  period 
of  maturity,  fruits  exhale  carbonic  acid.  They  no  longer  disen- 
gage oxygen  during  the  day ;  they  breathe,  so  to  speak,  after  the 
manner  of  animals. 

Fruit  at  last  undergoes  a  third  modification ;  it  becomes  mellow. 
This  new  change  has  the  effect  of  expelling  from  the  fruit  certain 
principles  which  belong  to  it.  A  Medlar,  for  example,  at  first 
yery  acid  and  astringent,  loses  its  acid  and  tannin,  and  becomes 
eatable  when  it  becomes  mellow.  But  the  great  difference 
established  between  the  ripening  and  mellowing  of  fipuit  is, 
that  the  latter  state  is  only  manifested  when,  the  skin  of  the 
fruit  being  somewhat  decayed,  the  air  has  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  cells  of  the  pericarp,  colouring  them  yellow,  and  partlr 
destroying  them. 

"We  need  not  mention  here  the  important  part  played  by  fleshy 
fruit  in  the  production  of  alimentary  beverages.  The  juice  of  the 
grape,  having  undergone  fermentation,  becomes  wine ;  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  numerous  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  yields  cider 
and  perry,  and  almost  every  known  fruit  may  be  formed  into  a 
fermented  liquor. 

It  is  in  the  fleshy  fruits  that  we  can  most  readily  distinguish 
the  three  parts  constituting  the  pericarp,  that  is  to  say,  that 
portion  of  the  fruit  which  forms  the  walls  of  the  ovary.  These 
three  parts  are,  tracing  them  from  outside,  the  epicarp  («ri, 
"over,"  KopTTos,  "fruit"),  an  epidermal  membrane  varying  in 
thickness;  the  mesocarp  (iMio-oc,  "middle,"  Kopiroc,  " fruit "),  con- 
stituting ordinarily  the  flesh  and  pulp  of  the  fruit;  and  tho 
endocarp  (^W,  "inside,"  KopTrdc,  "fruit"),  often  forming  the 
kernel,  but  the  consistency  of  which  varies,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 
As  the  ovary  results  from  the  physiological  transformation  of  a 
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leal,  and  aa  the  trmi  is  notbiog  but  a  ripened  ovary,  we  may 
coDsider  the  epicarp  and  endocarp  aa  representing  the  two 
epidermea  of  the  leaf,  and  the  mesocarp  as  the  parenchyma  of  this 
ori^^nal  leaf.  Moet  practical  botanists  only  admit  two  classes  of 
fleshy  fruits,  the  drupe  (stone  fruit)  and  the  berry.  Ti^e  Peach, 
Cherry,  Flum,  Medlar,  and  Cornel  are  drupes ;  the  Qrape, 
Gooseberry,  Apple,  Orange,  and  Pomegranate  are  berries. 

All  these  fruits  are  more  or  lees  fleshy  or  pulpy.  They  are 
besides  indehiscent,  but  there  are  in  drupes  one  or  more  kernels, 
which  are  wanting  in  berries. 

Let  us  first  take  a  glance  at  the  drupes.     In  the  Peach,  the 
Cherry,  and  the  Plum,  resulting  from  the  ripening  of  a  simple 
and  superior  ovary,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  three  parts — first,  an 
exterior  skin,  more  or  less  thick,  smooth, 
or  hairy,  or  covered  with  a  waxy  secre- 
tion, known   as  the  bloom ;    this  is  the 
epicarp  :  second,  a  thick,  pulpy,  succulent 
flesh ;  this  is  the  mesocarp :  third,  a  woody 
kernel,  either   smooth  or  furrowed  with 
deep-winding  dents,  constituting  the  solid 
abode  and  protector  of  the  seed ;  this  is 
the  endocarp.  Fig.  242,  showing  the  fruit 
of  the  Cherry,   and  Fig.  243,  giving  a 
vertical  section  of  the  same  fruit,  enable 
UB  toeee  the  interior  and  exterior  arrange- 
ments of  this  drupo. 
The  fruit  of  the  Medlar  proceedini;  from 

*  °  Fig.  ai3.— Cbemej. 

the  ripening  of  an  inferior  ovary,  is  com- 
posed of  five  compartments,  and  joined  together  by  an  external 
covering  considered  as  an  expansion  of  the  floral  receptacle.  This 
fruit  is  also  crowned  with  the  sepals  of  the  calyx.  The  Medlar 
presents  five  bony  kernels,  embedded  in  a  pulpy  mass,  resulting 
from  the  transformation  and  fusion  of  all  the  ovarian  walls  except 
the  woody  endocarp,  added  to  the  expansion  of  the  floral  re- 
ceptacle. 

The  small  oblong  and  red  fruit  of  the  Cornel  is  also  a  drupe 
resulting  from  the  ripening  of  an  inferior  and  compound  ovary. 
But  the  kernels  are  joined  together  in  such  a  way  that  we  find  in 
the  centre  one  only,  presenting  two  or  three  cells  containing  the 
seed. 

It  results  from  what  we  have  said,  that  in  the  Peach,  Cherry, 
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and  Plum,  the  eatable  part  proceeds  exclusively  from  tlie  ripening 
of  the  pericarp  or  the  ovary  walls,  whilst  in  the  Medlar  or  the 
fruit  of  the  Cornel,  the  eatable  part  results  not 
only  from  the  ripening  of  the  pericarp,  but  also 
from  the  transformation  of  the  peduncle  of  the 
flower,  which  increases  and  becomes  auccolent. 

Berries,  like  drupes,  are  fieshy  and  indehiacent, 
but  without  kernels.  Such  are  the  berries  of  &e 
Vine  or  the  Currant  (Fig.  244)  and  the  Goose- 
berry ;  only  we  must  remark,  with  regard  to  this 
latter  fruit,  that  its  eatable  and  pulpous  part  dom 
Chen;.  not  Dclong  ouly  to  the  pencarp,  but  also  to  the 

seeda,  which  afford  a  gelatinous  iest^i,  sufficiently  developed.     Ih: 
seeds  of  the  Pomegranate  also  present  a  teata  full  of  pulp. 

There  are  other  berries,  the  structure  of  which  is  bo  pecoliar, 
that  they  have  received  special  names.  We  will 
content  ourselves  with  mentioning  here  the  fruits 
of  the  Apple  and  Orange. 

The  Apple  results  from  the  ripening  of  an  inferior 
and  compound  ovary  with  five  cells.  It  is  wrapped, 
like  the  fruit  of  the  Medlar  and  Cornel,  by  an  expan- 
sion of  the  floral  receptacle.  This  covering  becomes 
fleshy  and  succident,  like  the  ovary  with  which  it 
is  joined,  of  which  the  endocarp  alone,  lining  the 
hollow  of  the  five  cells,  is  thin  and  cartilaginoas. 
The  endocarp  forms  that  sort  of  scale  which  often 
sticks  between  the  teeth  when  we  eat  an  apple. 

The  fruit  of  the  Orange  (Fig.  245)  results  from 

the   ripening  of  a  superior  and  compound  ovatr 

with   several  cells.      The  external  skin,   yellow- 

'  coiiHtB.'"        coloured,  dimpled,   and  strewn  over  with  glands 

secreting  an  odoriferous  liquid,  is  the  epicarp.  The  white,  spongj', 

and  dry  layer  immediately  under  the  external  skin  is  the  meso- 

carp.     The  thin  membrane  lining  the  quarters  is  the  endocarp. 

These  quarters  form  the  same  number  of  compartments  towards 

their  inner  angle,  containing  seeds,  and  are  filled  with  a  novel  and 

peculiar  tissue,  which  is  developed  on  the  opposite  wall  of  each 

compartment.  It  appears  at  first  like  slender  hairs,  which  increase 

by  degrees,  filling  up  the  entire  cavity,  which  is  also  filled  with 

juice,  constituting  ultimately   a   succulent    parenchyma,   which 

forms  the  delicious  pulp  of  the  orange. 
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Thiu,  in  this  much-adniired   fruit,  the  eatable   part  does  not 
belong  to  the  mesocarp,  as  in  the  Cherry  or  Grape ;  we  can  only 
say  that  it  belongs  to  the  pericarp  as  an  accesaory,  since  we  reject 
the   three    principal   parts    constituting    this    integument.     The 
eatable  pari  is  an  addi- 
tional tissue,  so  to  speak, 
which  does  not  exist  in 
other  fruits. 

We  see,  by  this  ex- 
ample, how  various  is  the 
stracture  of  fruits,  and 
what  difficulties  their 
study  preseats  even  on  a 
limited  scale.  Here  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to 
a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of 
ttie  common  iruits,  whose 

diverse  and  peculiar  appearance  require  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tioa. 

What  constitutes  the  Strawberry  ?     Is  it  that  fleshy,  succulent 
part  essentially  forming  it,  which  is  the  fruit  ?    Certainly  not ; 


Tig. »«.— SQBWbmy.  riR.  HI.-BMpbetr/.  F(g.  W8.— Mulben^. 

the  true  fruits  of  the  Strawberry  {Fig.  246) — and  they  are  very 
numerous — are  those  little,  brownish,  dry,  insipid  grains,  crunching 
between  the  teeth,  which  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
mixed  with  small  dark  threads,  when  you  beat  up  strawberries 
with  wine.  The  little  brownish  grains  are  tKhtettia,  the  small 
dark  threads  are  the  styles  of  the  withered  flower.  What  we  eat, 
then,  in  the  strawberry,  is  the  receptacle,  which  is  gradually  filled 
with  juices;  it  increases  in  size,  pushes  out  the  little  achienia, 
setting  them  into  its  parenchyma ;  it  then  assumes  a  rich  cdonr 
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aa  well  as  a  most  pleasant  odour,  aad  a  sweet,  aromatic,  and 
slightly-acid  flavour. 

In  the  Eaepberry,  on  the  contrary  (Fig.  247),  the  receptacle  is 
dry  and  bears  several  fruits,  which,  far  from  being  achaenia,  as  in 
the  Strawberry,  are  little  drupes.  The  seat  of  the  fleshy  and 
eatable  pajl;  here  occupies  an  entirely  diflferent  position. 

In  the  Fig  (Fig,  249)  the  eatable  part  is  formed,  as  in  the  Straw- 
berry, by  a  thick,  fleshy,  and  succulent  receptacle  of  gourd-lite 
shape.     The  real  fruits,  which  the  reader  will  have  no  doubt  taken 
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for  the  mere  seeds,  are  achtenia,  and  are  inserted  in  the  iuaide 
surface  of  the  receptacle.  But  there  is  this  diflerence  between  the 
Fig  and  the  Strawberry,  that  all  the  fruits  of  the  Strawberry 
appertain  to  one  flower,  while  the  fruits  of  the  same  Fig  belong  (o 
different  flowers. 

The  Mulberry  (Fig,  248)  is  not  a  fleshy  fruit,  properly  so  called ; 
it  is  an  achEenlum,  enclosed  in  a  persistent  calyx,  which  has 
become  fleshy. 

The  name  of  cone  has  been  given  to  the  fruit  peculiar  to 
a  natural  group  of  plants,  the  Pines,  for  this  reason  designated 
Coni/ertB.  The  cone  is  a  dry  fruit,  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  ach^nia,  or  samara,  hidden  in  the  axils  of  hard  and  highly- 
developed  bracts.     Fig.  250  represents  the  Pine-cone. 


THE  SEE0. 
The  seed  is  the  eaeential  part  of  the  fruit.     It  repreaents   out- 
wardly a  system  of  protecting   coveringB,  which  are  generally 
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doable.    The  various  appearances  presented  by  different  seeds  are 
owing  to  this  covering. 

Seeds  are  sometimcB  smooth,  like  those  of  Tobacco  (Fig.  251)  or 
the  Pear  (Fig.  252),  sometimes  vrinkled  and  rough-skinned,  as  in 


Fig.  «7.-3«tio)i  of  Seed  of 
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the  Fennel  (Fig.  253)  ;  or  papillous  or  warty,  aa  in  the  Chickweed 
{Sttllana),  Fig,  254 ;  honey-combed  with  alveolar  depressionB,  aa 
in  the  Field  Poppy  (Fig.  255) ;  winged,  as  in  the  Pine  (Fig.  256), 
or  hairy,  aa  in  the  Cotton-plant  (Figa.  257  and  258),  with  haira 
rising  from  the  apex,  as  in  Asclepias,  from  the  baae  in  the  Willow. 

The  whole  of  the  seed  enveloped  and  protected  by  these  integn- 
tnenta  is  called  the  kernel,  or  nucleus. 

The  eesential  character  of  the  kernel  is,  that  it  contains  the 
mhryo,  that  is,  the  germ  of  a  new  individual,  a  rudimentary  plant 
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in  miniature,  which  will  soon  present  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
parent  plant,  whose  epeciea  it  is  to  perpetuate.  The  embryo  is 
composed  of  cells  and  spiral  vessels ;  a  sniall  stem,  or  stalkhi ;  s 
rudimentary  descending  portion,  which  becomes  the  root,  or  radkk ; 
and  a  rudimentary  ascending  axis,  surmounted  by  a  bud,  or  gem- 
mule.  Between  the  radicle  and  the  gemmule,  the  first  leayes 
developed  are  termed  cotykdons ;  a  plant  having  leaves  lite  seed- 
lobes.  Fig.  259  BhowB  these  different  parts  in  an  embryo  of  tie 
Almond-tree.  When  the  plant  has  only  one  germinating  leaf,  or 
cotyledon,  as  the  Ricinug  (Castor-oil  plant),  Fig,  260,  Wheat- 
phmt,  Tulip,  Palm,  and  Pond- weed  (Fig,  261),  we  say  that  the 
embryo  and  the  plant  are  monocotykdonous ;  when  there  are  two, 
as  in  the  Rose,  Almond-tree  (Fig.  262),  and  the  Bean,  we  say  that 
they  are  dicotykdontms. 

The  cotyledons  of  the  Eioinus  (Fig.  260)  are  very  thin,  and 
offer,  on  their  surface,  very  distinct  traces  of  veins ;  they  resemble 
small  leaves,  while  those  of  the  Almond-tree  and  the  Bean  are 
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thick  and  fleshy,  and  present  nothing  like  a  leaf  at  first  sight. 
They  have  undergone  deep  and  essential  modifications,  appropriate 
to  the  functions  they  are  called  on  to  perform  in  the  act  of 
germination. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  kernel  is  exclusively  formed  by 
the  embryo,  that  is,  the  entire  seed  is  made  up  of  the  embryo  and 
the  integulnentary  covering  only.  But  there  is  often  developed, 
either  around  or  by  the  side  of  the  embryo,  an  accessory  and  com- 
pletely independent  body,  which  is  a  sort  of  reservoir  of  nutritious 
matter,  from  which  the  embryo  draws  the  substances  necessary  for 
its  first  growth.  This  body  is  the  albumen.  When  this  is  wanting, 
the  cotyledons  perform  the  functions  of  the  nurse,  nourishing  the 
young  plant,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  they  undergo  the  modifica- 


tion  of  vhich  ve  have  just  spoken.  Thus,  in  the  seed  of  the 
Bean,  ifhich  has  no  albumen,  the  cotyledons  are  much  developed 
and  full  of  a  nutritive  substance,  of  which  the  embryo  takes  a 
considerable  portion.  In  the  seed  of  Bicinus,  which  encloses 
8  considerable  portion  of  albumen,  the  cotyledons  pre- 
serve the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  organs  they 
represent;  they  are  thin  and  foliaceous.  The  albumen 
varies  very  much  in  ite  bulk,  nature,  and  position, 
m  regard  to  the  embryo,  consisting  of  amylaceous, 
ligneous,  gummy,  and  eaccharine  matters ;  with  oils, 
resins,  salts,  and  other  heterogeneous  substances.  It 
is  very  considerable  in  Wheat  (Fig.  263)  and  in  Ivy 
[Fig.  364) ;  it  is  reduced  to  a  thin  layer  in  Ketmia 
Adaiaey,  the  Mibiscus  of  modem  botanists.  In  Wheat 
the  embryo  is  placed  laterally  at  the  base  of  the  ^ 
albumen,  completely  enclosing  it  in  the  Nigella  arcensis  < 
(Com  Cockle),  Fig.  265 ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  sur- 
roanded  on  all  sides  in  the  seed  of  the  Wood-Sorrel  (Oxalia),  Fig. 
266. 

Albumen  is  almost  exclusively  formed  of  cellular  tissue.     We 
observe  in  it  neither  fibres  nor  air-vessels.    These  cells  have  some- 
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times  thin  walls,  as  in  the  Ricinus,  Wheat,  and  other  cereals ; 
sometimea  their  walls  are  very  strongly  thickened,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  homy  and  firm  tissues  of  the  Date-stone  (Fig.  267),  which 
is  only  the  albumen  of  the  seed.  In  the  albumen  of  Wheat  and 
other  cereals,  fecula  predominates  in  the  cells.  The  form  of  the 
starchy  grains,  varying  with  the  species,  is  not  unimportant.  If 
we  add  to  this  characteristic  some  other  considerations  taken 
from  their  size,  and  the  structure  of  their  grains,  we  might  detect 
the  adulteration  of  fiour  by  a  simple  microscopic  observation,  and 
at  a  mere  glance. 

The  grains  in  Wheat  (Fig.  268)  are  lenticular,  elliptical,  and 
egg-shaped.     It  is  easy  to  distinguish  these  from  the  grains  of 
ii2 
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the  Potato  (Fig.  269),  which  are  (generally  larger,  egg-shaped 
also,  but  with  pimctations,  sarrounded  by  certain  zones,  more  or 
lees  regular  and  defined.  In  Maize  {Fig.  270)  the 
starchy  granules  of  the  homy  part  of  the  albumen 
are  polyhedral,  and  nearly  always  show  a  punelation 
placed  in  their  centre. 

In  the  Oat-plant  the  starch  grains  are  of  several 
sorts.     Some  are  simple,  and  their  form  is   rounded, 
egg-shaped,  and  fusiform.     Some  are  formed  of  two, 
three,  four,  or  a  higher,  but  still  limited  number  of 
elements.      There  are  aome,   also,  compound,  either 
spherical  or  egg-shaped ;  their  diameter  reaching  abont 
the  five  hundrwith  part  of  a  millimetre,  and  their  sur- 
FiB  SB7.-s«-  fi«s,  under  the  microscope,  resembling   a  mosaic  of 
doootuieftiie.  polyhedral  segments.     We  find  other  substances  be- 
sides starch  ia  the  thin-walled  cells  of  the  albumen  of  the  Castor- 
oil  plant  and  in  the  thick-walled  cells  of  the  albumen  of  the 
Date.  Oily  matter  abounds  there. 
They  are  filled   with  corpuscles 
of  a  complex  etructore,  whose 
chemical  nature  is  not  yet  de- 
termined.      These     corpuscle?, 
'   which  in   certain  plants  some- 
'  what  resemble  grains  of  starch, 
may  be   termed  mealy    gratnt. 
They  are  more  or  less  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  coloured  yellow 
by  iodine.    Grains  of  starch  are, 
on  the   contrary,    insoluble   in 
Fig.  s«8.-suKii  Gr^n.  of  Wheal  (grwiij      Water,  and  are  coloured  blue  by 
''"«^*^*-  iodine.   A  very  natural  question 

here  suggests  itself  as  to  the  mode  of  transport  and  vitality  of 
seeds ;  in  short,  as  to  the  physiological  phenomenon  of  germination. 
Wind,  tunning  water,  blocks  of  ice  drifting  in  the  Polar  seas, 
the  action  of  animals  and  men — that  is,  by  cultivation — ships, 
merchandise,  and  voyages ;  such  are  the  causes,  more  or  less 
powerful,  which  effect  the  conveyance  of  seeda  from  one  place  to 
another.  If  we  consider  how  many  seeds  are  light,  hairy,  and 
provided  with  a  sort  of  wings  in  their  downy  tufts,  we  can  under- 
stand that  the  wind  may  he  the  moat  general  and  ordinary  means 
for  disseminating  vegetable  germs  over  a  country.     Kivers  also 
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cany  away  the  seeds  of  plants  to  great  distancee.  If  their  course 
runs  from  north  to  south,  or  the  contrary  way,  the  wandering 
seeds  would  he  carried  to  a  climate  where  they  could  not  live ;  hot 
if  the  river  Sows  from  east  to  weat,  or  from  west  to  east,  the  seeds 
thus  transported  would  much  extend  the  limits  of  the  species. 
The  currents  of  the  sea,  which  skirt  the  coast,  or  extend  from  one 


Muntry  to  a  neighbouring  one,  carry  the  seed,  so  to  epeak,  from 
one  atoring-place  to  another.  In  the  latter  caae  the  seeds  remain 
but  a  short  time  in  the  water,  and  are  little  altered  in  consequence ; 
besides,  the  graduated  temperature  of  the  successive  localities  which 
they  reach  is  favourable  to  their  acclimatisation  and  to  their 
farther  development.  The  operations  of  blocks  of  ice  in  the 
transport  of  seeds  is  not  vrithout  a  certain  importance.  Navigators 
of  the  Polar  seas  often  meet  with  icebergs  loaded  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  debris,  mixed  with  earth  and  seeds.  Seeds  vegetate  on 
these  dibru,  and  if  the  iceberg  runs  aground  on  some  distant 
coast,  where  it  melts,  the  seeds  are  deposited ;  they  soon  produce 
plants,  which  are  then  spread  over  tiie  country  by  the  other 
in&ueaces  already  hinted  at. 

The  dissemination  of  seeds  is  helped,  it  is  said,  by  the  distant 
migration  of  granivorous  birds.  Yet  the  influence  of  birds  appeai-s 
to  us  of  very  little  importance  in  the  matter  we  are  -now  consider- 
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ing.  Most  birds  completely  destroy  seeds  in  the  act  of  digestion, 
and  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  seeds  can  traverse  their  intestinal 
canal  without  being  destroyed. 

"Omnivorous  birds/'  says  De  CandoUe,  "often  search  for 
berries  containing  little  hard  seeds,  as  Grapes,  Figs,  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Asparagus,  Mistletoe,  &c.  Their  stomach  is  not  so 
destructive  as  that  of  the  gallinaceous  bir^,  and  it  appears  that 
small  seeds  can  traverse  their  alimentary  canal  without  alteration. 
When  these  birds  are  migratory,  which  is  often  the  case  in  tem- 
perate and  northern  regions,  they  carry  the  seeds  to  a  great 
distance,  particularly  when,  in  the  autimm,  they  leave  northern 
climates  to  seek  the  sunny  south,  for  at  this  season  ripe  fruits 
abound  in  the  country.  Thrushes,  many  of  which  change  their 
country  either  in  Europe  or  in  America,  can  thus  transport  some 
sorts.  When  they  eat  too  large  a  quantity  of  stone  fruit,  they 
digest  it  badly,  and  spread  the  seed  with  the  kernels/*  The  great 
Linnscus  assures  us  that  the  skylark  {Alauda  arvenm)  scatters 
a  great  many  seeds  in  the  fields  during  its  flight. 

By  the  same  process,  namely,  by  the  imperfect  digestion  of  seeds 
which  have  served  them  for  nourishment,  certain  quadrupeds, 
particularly  the  herbivorous,  are  able  to  transport  seeds  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  This  happens  in  the  case  of  the  rein- 
deer, an  animal  living  in  herds  in  the  plains  of  Siberia,  which,  at  a 
certain  period,  migrate  in  large  numbers.  Such  also  is  the  part 
played  by  the  herds  of  cattle  driven  often  to  great  distances  in 
our  European  climates,  and  in  general  in  all  civilised  countries. 

The  action  of  men  in  the  dissemination  of  vegetable  seeds  is 
shown  in  a  thousand  ways.  We  will  borrow  from  M.  Alphonse 
de  Candolle  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject. 

"  The  first  colonies  which  were  sprinkled  over  each  continent," 
says  this  learned  botanist,  *'  probably  carried  with  them  several 
species  of  useful  plants,  and  especially  some  of  those  seeds  which  get 
attached  to  clothes  and  to  domestic  animals,  and  which  will  grow 
easily  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings,  near  dunghills,  burnt 
ground,  and  rubbish  heaps.  The  scantier  the  population,  and  the 
more  foreign  it  is  to  the  arts  of  civilisation,  the  more  insignificant 
become  these  primary  seed-carryings.  When  the  population  be- 
comes denser  and  more  civilised,  when  agriculture  begins  and 
extends  its  rule,  then  the  occasions  are  multiplied  for  the  trans- 
port of  seeds.  A  hunting  or  pastoral  people,  no  doubt,  traverse  a 
vast  extent  of  ^country,  but  an  agricultural  people  prepare  ground 
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fit  for  the  reception  of  new  species,  and  bring  tbe  seed  for  their 
fields  from  more  or  less  distant  countries,  introducing  with  it 
different  plants,  many  of  which  naturally  grow  wild.  In  short, 
war  has  created  vast  empires,  and  compelled  men  to  make  numerous 
journeys ;  navigation  has  extended  itself,  new  countries  have  been 
brought  in  communication  with  the  old,  agriculture  has  exported 
its  products,  and  horticulture  has  stocked  our  gardens  with 
thousands  of  foreign  species.  By  all  these  means  the  transport  of 
seeds  has  become  increasingly  great,  and  an  influence  has  been 
exercised  quite  preponderating  over  natural  causes." 

Commerce,  which  carries  in  its  ships  the  products  of  the  trading 
of  nations,  furnishing  Europe  with  the  produce  of  the  New  World 
and  returning  to  it  European  productions  in  exchange,  is  some- 
times an  indirect  agent  in  the  transport  of  vegetable  seeds.  The 
wool  from  the  sheep  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Mexico,  or  La  Plata,  when 
it  is  brought  into  Europe,  carries  entangled  in  the  fleeces  the  seed 
and  renmants  of  plants  in  those  countries.  When  the  fleeces 
arrive  in  Europe,  they  are  cleaned,  beaten,  and  washed,  and  the 
seeds  fall  off ;  they  may  then  shoot  in  this  new  soil,  and  transplant 
into  our  climate  the  vegetable  species  from  regions  across  the 
Atlantic.  At  the  edge  of  the  river  Lez,  near  Montpellier,  at  a 
place  called  Port  Juvenal,  the  American  wools  are  received  to  be 
cleaned  and  purified,  and  then  sold  to  the  cloth-makers  of  Lod^ve. 
Seeds  of  American  plants,  which  have  been  brought  in  these 
fleeces,  have  actually  sprung  up  in  the  environs  of  Montpellier,  so 
much  so  that  all  the  celebrated  botanists  of  Montpellier,  such  as  De 
Candolle,  Dunal^  Delille,  Gordon,  and  Ch.  Martins,  have  examined 
and  studied  in  this  small  place  in  southern  France  many  vegetable 
species  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mexico. 

How  long  does  the  power  of  germination  last  in  a  seed  ?  Some 
seeds  rapidly  lose  their  latent  life,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
tiling,  the  faculty  of  germination.  There  are  others  which,  placed 
in  the  same  circumstances,  jwreserve  their  vitality  for  ages.' 

The  seeds  of  most  plants  of  the  Leguminous  tribe  will  germinate 
many  years  afiker  they  are  gathered.  Every  one  has  heard  that 
the  seeds  of  Beans,  taken  lately  from  the  herbal  collection  of 
Toumefort,  a  celebrated  botanist  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ger- 
minated perfectly.  In  1824  there  were  sown,  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  of  Paris,  some  seeds  of  the  Mimosa  pudica  which  had  been 
gathered  at  St.  Domingo  in  1738. 

If  seeds  are  placed  under  special  conditions,  sheltered  from 
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atmospheric  agency,  in  ground  more  or  less  dry  and  heaped  up, 
for  example  in  tombs  or  catacombs,  their  vitality  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  prodigious  time.  It  is  a  recognised  fact  that,  after  the 
destruction  of  a  forest,  we  see  a  new  sort  of  growth  appear  on  the 
ground  the  forest  used  to  occupy.  It  has  been  admitted,  to 
explain  this  fact,  that  seeds  of  trees,  buried  in  the  ground  while 
the  forest  existed,  were  preserved  in  the  soil,  with  their  life  sub- 
pended  during  a  considerable  number  of  years ;  that,  then  awaking 
from  their  lethargic  sleep,  they  have  been  developed  under  the 
influence  of  new  conditions  favourable  to  their  germination.  This 
hypothesis  is  plausible  enough  in  some  cases,  yet  as  no  scientific 
experiment  has  been  made  on  the  subject,  it  jnight  happen  that  in 
this  case  the  second  germination  of  trees  was  owing  to  th&  trans- 
port of  foreign  seeds,  which  germinated  as  soon  as  the  soil  had 
become  free,  and  restored  to  light. 

Almost  marvellous  examples  are  quoted  of  the  longevity  of  seeds. 
Dr.  Lindley,  the  learned  botanist,  asserts  that  some  Baspbern* 
seeds  which  were  found  in  a  Celtic  tomb,  and  which  numbered 
about  seventeen  hundred  years  of  existence,  had  germinated  per- 
fectly, and  produced  Raspberry  plants,  which  still  exist  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  in  London.  M.  Ch.  Desmoulins 
asserts  that  the  seeds  of  the  Lucerne,  Cornflower,  and  Heliotrope 
found  in  some  Homan  tombs,  dating  from  tihe  second  or  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  have  not  only  germinated,  but  produced 
individual  plants,  whic}i  have  in  due  course  flowered  and  borne  fruit. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  such  prodigies  as  these. 
Although  nature,  as  has  been  said,  performs  wonders,  we  must 
only  believe  in  facte  rigorously  established,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mystifications  and  tricks  which  the  malignity  of  the  vulgar  loves 
to  play  upon  the  credulity  of  the  savants. 

We  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  those  wonderful  seeds  of  Wheat 
found  in  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  now  acknowledged 
that  in  this  afiPair  some  one  must  have  abused  the  confidence  and 
credulity  of  the  travellers.  A  variety  of  Wheat  called  Mimimy 
Wheat  is  common,  it  is  true,  among  farmers ;  but  no  authentic 
fact  justifies  its  name.  Though  there  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  so 
great  a  difiTerence  in  seeds  as  to  the  duration  of  their  vitality,  the 
difference  is  not  less  as  regards  the  time  necessary  for  their  ger- 
mination. Some  seeds,  as  Garden  Cress,  Poppy,  and  the  cereak, 
germinate  in  a  few  days.  Others,  as  those  of  the  Peach,  Almond- 
tree,  Nut-tree,  and  Rose-tree,  require  one  or  even  two  years  before 
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thej  ''come  up/^  This  difference  is  owing  partly  to  the  size  of 
the  seedsy  their  hardness,  and  the  woody  nature  of  their  integu- 
ments ;  it  is  due  also  to  the  presence  of  a  shell  round  the  seed. 

There  are  some  seeds  which  seem  in  such  a  hurry,  so  to  speak, 
to  develop  themselves,  that  they  even  germinate  in  the  fruit 
enclosing  them.  This  very  often  happens  among  some  sorts  of 
Lemon-trees,  and  certain  of  the  Cucumber  family.  The  embryo 
of  the  Mangrove,  a  tree  inhabiting  swamps,  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
sea-beaches  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  America,  is  developed 
inside  the  fruit,  still  hanging  on  the  branches ;  and  there  can  often 
be  seen  hanging  from  it  a  root  more  than  a  foot  in  length. 


PHENOMENA  OF  LIFE  IN  PLANTS, 

FECUNDATION GERMINATION. 

The  consideration  we  have  given  to  the  subject  of  the  flower 
and  fruit  enables  us  now  to  enter  on  two  great  questions  in  vege- 
table physiology :  firstly,  the  influence  of  the  stamens  on  the 
pistil,  or  fecundation  in  plants ;  secondly,  germination. 

Fecundation. 

Of  aU.  the  phenomexia  in  the  life  of  plants,  there  is  none  more 
interesting  or  more  remarkable  in  itself  than  fecundation.  When 
the  existence  of  sexual  differences  in  vegetables  was  first  pro- 
pounded, the  discovery  produced  general  astonishment.  If  the 
most  convincing  proofs  had  not  established  it,  if  the  commonest 
observation  had  not  allowed  every  one  to  verify  its  reality,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  classed  among  the  most  singular  inven- 
tions that  ever  issued  from  a  poet^s  imagination.  But  the  proofs 
were  convincing.  The  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  sexual 
organs  in  vegetables  became  a  brilliant  and  unexpected  fact,  ex- 
hibiting a  wonderful  analogy  between  animals  and  plants  ;  filling 
up  in  part  the  gulf  which  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  organic  beings,  yielding  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
reflection  and  comparison  to  naturalists  and  thinking  men. 

The  ancients  had  very  vague  ideas  on  this  subject.  Yet  we 
learn  from  Herodotus  that,  in  his  time,  the  Babylonians  abeady 
distinguished  two  sorts  of  Date  Palms;  they  sprinkled  the  pollen 
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of  one  on  the  flower  of  the  other  in  order  to  perfect  the  production 
of  the  fruit  of  that  valuable  tree. 

CaesalpinuS)  an  Italian  philosopher,  physician,  and  naturalist, 
who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  professor  of  medicine  and  botany 
at  Pisa,  remarked  that  certain  sets  of  Mercurialis  and  Hemp  remamed 
sterile,  while  others  were  productive.  He  considered  the  first  as  the 
male  sets  and  the  second  as  the  female.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  learned  Englishman,  Nehemiah  Grew,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  who  published  in  1682  an  '*  Anatomy  of  Plants," 
and  above  all,  Jacques  Camerarius,  a  German  botanist,  bom  at 
Tubingen,  showed  the  precise  use  of  the  two  essential  parts  of  the 
flower,  and  the  part  that  each  plays  in  producing  the  fecundation 
of  germs.  In  a  letter  now  become  celebrated,  "  De  Sexu  Plantarum," 
published  in  1694,  Camerarius  completely  proved  the  great  fact  of 
the  existence  of  the  sexes  in  plants  just  as  in  animals.  This  dis- 
covery made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  naturalists :  it  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  striking  victories  which  natural  science  ever 
obtained. 

After  the  labours  of  Camerarius,  the  existence  of  sexes  in  vege- 
tables was  generally  admitted. 
Toumefort  was  incredulous,  but 
Sebastien  Vaillant,  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  pupils,  publicly  professed 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris 
the  theory  of  separate  sexes  in 
plants.  In  1736  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus  rendered  it  popular  by 
basing  on  the  sexual  characteristics 
of  vegetables  his  vast  and  admirable 
system  of  classification,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  we  shall  appreciate 
further  on. 

The  pollen  having  been  recog- 
nised as  the  matter  which  fecundates 
the  ovary,  the  next  question  was  to 
discover  in  what  manner  the  grains 
of  pollen  produced  the  fecundation 
of  the  vegetable  germ.  It  was  at 
first  thought  that  the  grains  of 
pollen  simply  opened  on  the  stigma, 
and  that  the  granules  which  they  contained,  being  absorbed  by 


Fig.  271.— Throwing;  out  the  Pollen  Tob« 
(magiiifled). 
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the  stigma,  went  to  form  the  embryo,  or  concurred  in  its  forma- 
tion. It  was  the  moat  natural  opinion  to  form  d  priori,  yet  obser- 
vation has  since  proved  that  a  much  mAre  complicated  process 
Ukes  place. 

In  1823  Amici,  an  Italian  natural  philosopher,  while  observing 
the  African  PuM/anc-tree,  perceived  that  the  grains  of  poUen,  far 
{torn  opening,  as  was  thought,  on  the  stigma,  in  order  to  pour  out 
the  fecundating  matter,  changed  by  degrees  into  a  sort  of  mem- 
branous tube,  which  ho  call^  the  pollen- tubes,  as  represented  in 
A,  B,  c.  Fig.  271,  which  shows  the  successive  stages  through  which 
the  pollen  passes  when  the  pollen-tube  is  thrown  out  at  the  moment 
of  fecundation. 

In  1827  the  celebrated  botanist,  M.  A.  Brongniart,  in  his 
researches  on  this  subject,  perceived  that  the  same  fact  recorded 
by  Amici  occurred  in 
numerous  plimts  ;  he  ob- 
served also  that  the  pol- 
len-tubes generally  pene- 
trated more  or  less  into 
tbe  style.  He  instanced 
the  Datura  as  one  of 
those  plants  in  which  the 
action  of  the  pollen  on 
the  stigma  iaveryobserv- 
able.  "  These  tubular 
sacs,"  he  says,  "are  for 
the  most  part  already 
filled  with  granules,  and 
easily  distinguished  from 
the  tissue  of  the  stigma 
by  their  brownish  colour 
and  opacity.  I  could  not 
find  a  better  comparison 
for  one  of  these  stigmas," 
he  adds,  "  than  a  pin- 
cushion   entirely    filled 

with  pins  stuck  into  it  up  p^,  m,-v.nio.u  s«<l«.  or  u,.  Pou™  tu*»  ot 

to  the  head."  d«o»  (nugoiaedj. 

Fig.  272  represents,  according  to  the  account  of  M.  Brongniart, 
a  vertical  section  of  a  stigma  of  Datura  fecundated  and  furrowed 
with  pollen-tubes  through  all  its  thickness.     Such  is  the  appe^-- 
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ance  which  the  etigma  of  the  Datura  presents  when  strongly 
magnified. 

Fig.  273  is  intended  to  show  the  same  arrangement  in  the  eame 
plant,  but  still  more  etronglj  magnified.  The  grains  of  pollen  and 
the  pollen-tube  are  here  still  more  enlarged,  the  better  to  show 
the  structure  and  passage  of  the  tube  through  the  substance  of 
stigma. 

In  order  to  understand  this  curious  organic  peculiarity.  Fig.  274 
represents  a  similar  stigma  of  the  Datura  seen  extemally,  and 
resembling,  as  M.  Brongniart  says,  a  pincushion  full  of  pins.    Bnt 


Fig.  373.'-CondiKtiiig  Tiuue  is  Ditiin  (nugnUIed). 

such  is  the  incessant  progress  of  science,  that  in  our  days  these 
early  observations  of  M.  A.  Brongniart  have  been  carried  much 
further,  and  recent  investigations  show  stiU  more  clearly  the 
system  of  progression  in  the  pollen>tube. 

This  tube,  as  M.  Brongniart  has  shown,  elongates  itself  by 
a  most  remarkable  vegetative  process,  insinuating  itself  intfl  the 
interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  has  been  designated  from 
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this  causa  the  conducting  tissue,  and  tliat  doubtless  by  wbicb  it  is 
nourished.  Occupying  the  centre  of  the  style,  this  tube  traverses 
its  whole  length,  entering  into  the  OTary,  and  is  there  brought  in 


contact  with   the  ovules,  penetrating  by  their  micropylic  per- 
forations. 
Fig.  278  is  a  section  of  the  stigma,  etyle,  snd  ovary,  and  ia 
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intended  to  point  oat  the  long  course  followed  by  the  pollen-tubes 
in  penetrating  from  the  Btigma  to  the  interior  of  the  ovary,  where 
each  of  them  comes  in  contact  with  the  OTolea. 

One  of  these  ovules  is  represented  in  Fig.  275,  taken  singW 
and  magnified,  to  show  this  phenomenon  more  clearly.  The  ovule 
here  represented  is  that  of  Viola  tricolor.  The  extremity  of  the 
pollen-tube,  in  conUcl 
with  the  BUTnmit  of  the 
ovule,  proceeds  to  plaw 
itself  in  still  nearer  con- 
nection with  one  of  the 
constituting  cells  of  this 
nucleus,  now  excessively 
developed,  in  which  state 
it  bears  the  name  of  the 
embrt/o-sac,  because  there 
the  embryo  is  fUUy  deve- 
loped and  ready  to  hurst. 
The  same  organ  is  repre- 
sented, at  the  moment  of 
j  fecundation,  in  Fig.  276. 
Here  an  internal  section 
of  the  ovule  of  the  Poltf- 
gonutn  is  given,  both  be- 
fore and  after  fecundation ; 
A  is  the  ovule  before  fe- 
cundation, H,  Fig.  277,  the 
same  organ  after  it.  We 
see  on  the  fecundated 
ovule,  B,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  formation  of 
the  embryo-sac,  at  the  ter- 
minating point  of  the 
poUen-tube. 

About  the  year   1837, 
Fi^.jj8.-F«ni»d.u™ofUi.o™ie.  j^^,    Qerman  *  botanists, 

MM.  Schlcidcn  and  Horkel,  announced  that  the  vegetable  embryo 
pre-exists  as  a  germ  within  the  grain  of  pollen,  and  that  it  is 
formed  of  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube  itself,  while  this  extremity 
is  lodged  in  the  embryonic  sac,  whence  it  is  driven  back  before  it. 
This  theory,  which  reproduced,  and  seemed  to  take  for  granted. 
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in  Uie  Tegetable  kingdom  the  celebrated  Lypotheeia  on  the  en- 
cUaure  of  germ»  put  forth  by  Buffon  for  the  animal  kingdom, 
made  much  noise  among  the  learned  in  Europe.  It  was  supported 
by  the  personal  obserrations  of  many  of  our  best  botanista  ;  but  it 
could  not  long  resist  the  multiplied  investigations  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  called  forth  on  all  sides. 

MM,  Amici,  Mohl,  linger,  and  Hoffmeister  soon  demonstrated 
that,  in  fact,  when  the  pollen  had  once  reached  the  embryo-sac, 
it  r^nained  there,  attached  by  its  external  wall,  and  that  there  its 
functions  ended  with  its  life ;  whilst  a  little  vesicle  plunged  in  the 
mucilaginous  juice  with  which  the  embryo-sac  is  filled,  absorbs 
by  endosmose  the  fertilising  elemente  which  the  pollen-tube  has 
doubtless  passed  through  its  constituting  membrane,  and  that 
this  element  is  then  developed  bo  as  to  form  the  embryo. 

Schleiden's  theory  of  the  pre-ezistence  of  vegetable  germs 
received  its  final  blovr  when,  ia  1849,  M.  Tolasne,  one  of  the 


\\ 


ablest  of  French  anatomists,  published  his  magnificent  studies 
on  vegetable  embryogeny.  M.  Tulasne  had  always  observed  that 
the  obtuse  extremity  of  the  pollen-tube  was  brought  close  to  the 
membmne  of  the  sac,  strongly  adhering  there  without  causing 
any  perceptible  depression.  At  some  distance  from  the  point  of 
contact,  there  was  developed,  on  the  membrane  of  the  sac,  a  vesicle 
with  acircular  base,  at  first  like  a  blister,  which  hy  cellular  growth 
was  soon  transformed  into  the  embryo.  Fig.  279  represents  the 
result  of  M.  Tulasne's  observations,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  extremity  of  the  pollen-tube  is  introduced  into  the  nuckut. 
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Fig.  281  is  an  internal  section  of  the  same  organ,  showing  the 
formation  of  the  vesicle  about  to  become  the  embryo,  and  Fig.  280 
shows  this  Tesicle  about  to  become  a  small  globe  of  parenchymatous 
tissue,  a  sort  of  rough  sketch  of  the  embryo.  The  embryo  thus 
formed  may  acquire  considerable  development,  and  absorb  for  iU 
use  all  the  soft  matter  contained  in  the  embryo-sac ;  or  it  may  be 
limited  in  size,  and  this  soft  matter,  becoming  a  permanent  and 
cellular  tissue,  soon  constitutes  itself  an  accessory  but  important 
part  of  the  plant,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  albumen. 

We  have  now  rapidly  set  forth  the  functions  of  the  pollen  and 
the  ovule  in  the  great  phenomenon  which  secures  the  perpetuity 
of  the  species ;  but  in  this  rapid  glance  at  some  of  the  most  secret 
mysteries  of  vegetable  fecundation,  we  have  stated  the  hcis 
without  occupying  ourselves  with  any  of  the  external  circumstances, 
that  is  to  say,  the  influences  acting  from  without,  which  prepare 
for  it,  and  which  determine  and  favour  it.  We  now  enter  into 
some  details  on  this  subject,  and  of  some  of  the  phenomena 
accompanying  fecundation. 

In  a  great  number  of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the  stamens  at  the 
period  of  fecundation  elevate  their  anthers  higher  than  the 
stigma ;  so  that  the  pollen  falls  naturally  upon  it  at  the  moment 
of  the  opening  of  the  anthers.  In  other  flowers,  the  stamens 
carry  their  anthers  lower  than  the  stigma,  but  the  flower  is 
habitually  inclined  or  suspended,  as  in  the  Fuchsia ;  the  deposition 
of  the  pollen  on  the  stigma  is  then  made  without  any  obstacle. 

When  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  not  close  to  one  another, 
Nature  sets  the  necessary  means  to  work  to  promote  their  near 
approach.  Thus,  we  observe  in  difibrent  plants  some  very  curious 
and  varied  movements  in  the  stamens  at  the  period  of  fecundation. 
In  the  Nettle,  the  Mulberry,  and  the  Pellitory,  for  instance,  the 
filaments  of  the  stamens  are  bent  backwards  on  themselves,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  floral  envelope  ;  but  as  soon  as  Aill  bloom  takes 
place  the  filaments  unroll,  and  the  pollen  is  projected  to  a  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  inches  or  more.  This  movement  is  simply  the 
result  of  the  elasticity  of  the  organs.  In  the  Rue,  at  the  moment 
of  fecundation,  each  of  the  numerous  stamens  constituting  the 
androBcium  bends  itself  over  the  stigma,  deposits  the  pollen  there, 
and  resiunes  its  former  position.  Here  is  an  individual  and  really 
spontaneous  movement. 

In  the  Passion-flower  the  styles  are  at  first  erect,  but  at  the 
moment  of  the  opening  of  the  anthers,  they  are  observed  to  eurre 
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downwards^  and  lower  themselves  towards  the  stamens,  and  then 
to  rise  up  and  resume  their  former  position. 

In  the  flower  of  the  Barberry,  if  a  stamen  is  touched  with  the 
point  of  a  pin,  it  is  brought  close  to  the  pistil  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment, and  then,  in  a  little  time,  resumes  its  former  position ;  and 
this  it  will  do  again  if  fresh  irritation  is  produced.  A  phenomenon 
of  irritability  is  shown  here,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  other 
cases  just  specified. 

The  hairs  which  cover  the  styles  of  the  Campanula  show  a  very 
singular  property.  They  fold  back  on  themselves,  like  the  finger 
of  a  glove,  the  end  of  which  is  pushed  inwards,  and  they  draw 
with  them  into  this  retreat  the  grains  of  pollen,  the  fall  of  which 
they  thus  determine. 

In  a  pretty  little  plant  of  New  Holland,  known  under  the  name 
Leschenaultiay  the  stigma  is  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  and  it  is  edged 
with  rather  long  hairs.  At  the  moment  of  the  anthers  opening, 
part  of  the  pollen  falls  into  the  cup  of  the  stigma,  which  contracts 
in  order  to  grasp  them,  whilst  the  hairs  approach  each  other  so  as 
to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  fertilising  dust. 

In  the  facts  we  have  just  pointed  out,  the  organs  themselves 
act  to  produce  the  fecundation  of  the  flower.  But  this  physiological 
action  is  often  facilitated  by  the  concurrence  of  exterior  agents. 
The  wind  has  power  to  transport  the  pollen  to  a  certain  distance,  and 
thus  favours  the  fecundation  of  the  flowers  in  monceciou8y  dioecious, 
oTpoiygamous  plants.  Insects,  while  flitting  from  flower  to  flower, 
often  become  the  active  instruments  of  vegetable  fecundation. 

In  the  OrchidacecB,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  pollen  is  very 
peculiar,  the  intervention  of  insects  appears  favourable,  but  not 
indispensable,  to  fecundation. 

When  the  doctrine  of  sexual  organs  in  vegetables  was  first 
made  public  by  Linnaeus,  it  was  disputed  by  many.  Conrad 
Sprengel,  a  patient  observer,  watched  during  many  long  hours  for 
the  instant  when  an  insect,  settliAg  on  a  flower,  should  suck  out 
its  sweet-smelling  juices  and  deposit  the  pollen-grains  on  the 
stigma  of  the  flower.  Sprengel  succeeded  in  this  way  in  verifying 
a  natural  fact,  interesting  without  doubt,  but  it  was  no  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  Linnaeus ;  nor  did  the  work  he  published, 
in  which  all  the  arguments  against  the  sexual  system  in  plants 
were  reproduced,  at  all  change  the  current  of  the  new  ideas. 

In  certain  climates  the  Humming-birds  are  useful  auxiliaries  in 
the  fecundation  of  flowers.     The  hand  of  man,  also,  frequently 
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intervenes  in  practising  artificial  fecundation — ^bringing  in  this 
way  the  most  convincing  of  all  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine. 
We  may  instance  as  an  example  the  fecundation  of  the  Date-tree, 
which  is  practised  in  Algeria  and  all  over  the  East,  as  related  by 
a  botanist  who  has  studied  the  subject  on  the  spot : — *'  Towards 
the  month  of  April,"  says  M.  Cosson,  "  the  Date-tree  begins  to 
flower,  and  then  artificial  fecundation  is  practised  extensively. 
The  male  spathes  are  opened  at  the  time  when  a  sort  of  crackling 
is  produced  under  the  finger,  whicli  indicates  that  the  poUeu  of 
the  flowers  in  the  cluster  is  sufficiently  developed,  yet  has  not 
escaped  from  the  anthers ;  the  cluster  is  then  divided  into  frag- 
ments, each  containing  seven  or  eight  blooms.  Having  placed  the 
fragments  in  the  hood  of  his  burnous,  the  workman  climbs  with 
marvellous  agility  to  the  summit  of  the  female  tree,  supporting 
himself  by  a  loop  of  cord  passed  round  his  loins,  and  at  the  same 
time  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  He  glides  with  great  address 
between  the  stalks  of  the  leaves,  the  strong  and  sharp  thorns  of 
which  render  the  operation  rather  dangerous ;  and  having  split 
open  the  spathe  with  a  knife,  he  slips  in  one  of  the  fragments, 
which  he  interlaces  with  the  branches  of  the  female  cluster,  the 
fecundation  of  which  is  now  made  certain." 

Another  phenomenon  sometimes  exhibits  itself  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  which  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  fecundation ;  this  is  the 
production  of  heat.  M.  Ad.  Brongniart  has  made  some  experiments 
on  this  subject  which  have  become  famous.  At  the  time  of  open- 
ing, the  flowers  of  the  sweet-smelling  Colocasia  presented  to  this 
observer  an  increase  of  temperature  that  might  almost  be  com- 
pared to  an  attack  of  daily  fever.  These  attacks  were  repeated 
for  six  following  days  with  a  considerable  intensity,  and  almost 
at  the  same  hour ;  for  it  was  between  three  and  six  in  the  after- 
noon that  this  increase  of  temperature  reached  its  maximum. 
Analogous  phenomena  have  been  noticed  at  the  time  of  fecun- 
dation in  the  flowers  of  our  common  Arum  (Arum  maculatum),  of 
the  splendid  Victoria  regia,  the  Magnolia,  and  some  other  plants. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  fecundation  of 
plants  without  instancing  the  aquatic  plant  known  as  Valli^nerin 
spiraliSy  which  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  naturalists,  while 
poets  have  sung  its  praises.  The  Vallisneria  is  a  dioecious  plant ; 
that  is,  it  has  male  and  female  individuals  existing  separately,  in 
the  tranquil  waters  of  some  countries  in  central  Europe,  prin- 
cipally France  and   Italy  (Fig.  282).     In  the  female  plant  the 
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ppduncle  of  the  flower  is  very  long,  having  the  form  of  a  spiral 
twisted  thread-like  filament.     A  few  days  before  fecundation  the 


Fig.  9«.— VaUinicrisapinlii. 

Spiral  turns  untwist  themBelves,  and  the  peduncle  lengthens,  until 

the  female   flower   terminating   it   reaches   the   surface    of  the 

N  2 
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water,  on  which  it  floats.  The  male  plant  presents,  on  the  cod- 
trary,  a  very  short  peduncle,  which  is  not  capable  of  any  exten- 
sion :  it  bears  a  multitude  of  little  flowers,  provided  with  stamens 
only,  and  enveloped  by  a  closed  transparent  spathe.  At  the  time 
of  .full  bloom  the  spathe  is  torn,  the  pedimcle  of  the  male  flower 
severs  itself  towards  its  upper  part,  and  the  flowers  separated 
from  the  stalk  rise ;  all  shut  up,  like  very  small  white  pearls ;  they 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  proceed  to  open  near  the 
female  flower,  which  seems  to  wait  for  them.  When  fecundation 
has  been  eflected,  the  peduncle  of  the  female  flower  contracts ;  it 
brings  together  its  spiral  turns,  and  carries  its  ovary  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  in  order  to  ripen  its  seed. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  always  excited  the  just  admi- 
ration of  naturalists  and  observers  of  every  class.  I  was  initiated 
into  the  first  elements  of  natural  science,  at  the  Lyceum  of  my 
native  town,  by  M.  Joly,  now  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Science 
at  Toulouse,  a  young  professor  then,  who  excelled  in  inspiring  his 
pupils  with  a  taste  for  this  sort  of  study.  The  wonderful  inci- 
dents attending  tie  nuptials  of  the  Valltsneria  spiraiie,  or  still 
more  the  marvellous  evolutions  of  the  Nautilus  floating  on  the 
sea,  or  disappearing  in  its  depths  at  its  own  pleasure,  were  the 
favourite  texts  for  the  discourses  of  M.  Joly  during  our  botanical 
and  geological  excursions  round  Montpellier,  in  the  flower-decked 
wood  of  La  Valette,  or  on  the  volcanic  summit  of  Monferier. 
Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  those  happy  youthful  days,  and 
the  recollection  is  just  as  vivid,  just  as  present  to  my  mind  as 
if  I  still  heard  the  burning  words  of  our  then  young  teacher  ring- 
ing in  my  ears,  telling  us,  under  our  radiant  skies,  of  the  wonders 
of  nature,  and  of  the  power  of  God. 

Germination. 

In  order  that  a  seed  should  germinate,  three  conditions  are 
requisite — heat,  air,  and  moisture ;  temperature,  varying  in  dif- 
ferent species,  must  not  be  much  less  than  10°  or  16*  (Centigrade), 
and  it  must  not  reach  higher  than  40°  or  45*. 

Moisture  penetrating  the  seed  beneath  the  ground  softens  it, 
swells  all  its  parts,  and  allows  their  intimate  evolution. 

Air  is  also  as  indispensable  to  the  germination  of  seeds  as  it  is 
to  animal  life.  Seeds  which  are  buried  too  deeply  in  the  grounil, 
and  are  thus  cut  off  from  the  air,  will  never  germinate. 
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What,  then,  b  the  important  part  that  etmoapheric  eir  per- 
forms in  the  act  of  germination  ?  It  is  just  the  same  as  that 
which  it  fulfils  in  the  respiration  of  animals.  Air  acts  on  the 
seeds  by  means  of  its  oxygen.  The  germinating  seed,  like  the 
animal,  breathes  out  carbonic  acid.  It  takes  up  carbon  into  its 
own  substance,  and  the  carbon  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  to  form  carbonic  acid;  but  from  the  instant  ichen,  by  the 
progress  of  germination,  the  young  plant  has  produced  small  green 
leaves,  the  chemical  phenomenou  is,  so  to  apeak,  reversed.  In  the 
daytime,  and  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  young  plant  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  replaces  it  with  oxygen ;  its  respira- 
tion takes  place  just  as  we  stated  when  speaking  of  this  physio- 
logical fSiDction  in  the  green- coloured  portion  of  vegetables. 

We  will  now  follow  the  series  of  phenomena  presented  to  the 
observer  by  the  germination  of  a  seed. 

The  first  apparent  effect  of  germination  is  the  swelling  of  the 
seed,  and  the  softening  of  the  coverings  that  envelop  it.  If  the 
S3>d  ia  enclosed  in  albumen,  the 
embryo,  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  albumen,  either  over  its  whole 
surface,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  ab- 
Borbs  the  nutritive  matters  which 
ii  contains,  and  increases  in  size 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
albumen  gets  less,  being  deve- 
loped at  the  expense  of  the  sub- 
stance stored  up  for  this  end  by 
a  provident  nature.  If  the  seed 
in  destitute  of  albumen,  and  the 

embryo  at  the  time  of  dissemina-       "'"^  ,„_„        „  „„  (nninutn 
lion  fills  up  the  whole  cavity  of 

tie  seed,  then  the  cotyledons — which  are  farinaceous  in  the  Pea, 
or  fleshy  in  the  Nut  or  Cole-seed — which  form  the  greater  portion 
of  the  embryonic  mass,  will  perform  the  part  of  albumen,  as  re- 
gards the  rest  of  the  embryo.  Fig.  283  represents  the  first  efibrt 
of  germination  in  the  Bean,  a  plant  not  provided  with  albumen. 

It  was  long  a  mystery  how  the  starch  of  which  the  albumen  of 
^Vheat  is  almost  entirely  constituted  can  be  absorbed  by  the  young 
embryo,  since  the  radicles  of  plants  absorb  soluble  matters  only, 
and  starch  is  completely  insoluble  in  cold  water.  But  the  interesting 
discovery  has  been  lately  made,  that  the  insoluble  starch  becomes 
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soluble  under  the  influence  of  an  energetic  agent,  which  ie  de- 
veloped near  the  germs  at  the  time  of  the  seed  germinating ;  this 
<li^i<olving  Hgent  Lus  received  the  name  of  dianttuse.  The  starcby 
matter  transformed  by  di- 
astase into  a  soluble  sub- 
stance bears  the  nameof(i<!J- 
friiu.  Dextrine  is  modified 
in  its  turn  under  the  in- 
fluence of  diastase,  and  be- 
comes sugar.  We  shall  be 
right,  then,  in  saying,  that 
the  first  nourishment  of  the 
young  plant  ia  sugared 
water. 

Eflbrts  have  been  made 
to  discover  if  a  grain  of 
starch,  while  being  trans- 
i'urmed  into  dextrine,  shows 
uny  visible  trace  of  so  com- 
plete a  molecular  change ; 
whether  it  disappeared 
suddenly  under  the  action 
F]B.iM.-o™inuioiiotib8HaricoiB.«,.  ^f  diastasp,  or  is  only  gra- 

dually changed  into  a  somewhat  similar  substance,  so  that  one  could 
follow  out  with  the  microscope  all  the  phases  of  this  change.     It 


has  been  proved  that  this  change  is  only  brought  about  by  suc- 
cessive steps,  and  we  are  enabled  to  follow  the  progress  of  this 
alteration  in  the  germination  of  several  plants. 

To   return   to   the   evolution  of  the  embryo.     However  thus 
nourished  and  strengthened,  either  at  the  expense  oi  the  albumen. 
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or  of  its  own  cotyledons,  the  embryo  quickly  presses  the  integu- 
ments covering  it  on  all  sides,  which,  in  the  end,  are  broken,  thus 
giving  it  a  passage  through.     This  rupture  takes  place  sometimes 
in  an  irregular  manner,  as   in   the  Spanish  and   other  Beans 
{Fig.  284)  ;  sometimes  in  a  very  regular  manner,  as  in  the  Vir- 
ginian   Spider  -  wort, 
the    Sate,     and    the 
Flowering  Cane.     In 
the  last  cane  the  em- 
bryo appears  outside, 
through    on    opening 
very  regularly  cut  out 
ia     the     integument 
covering     the      seed. 
This  opening  is  hidden 
at  first   by  a   sort  of 
disc,  or  lid,  whi  h  the 
little  root  of  the  em- 
bryo lifts  up  in  order 
to  make  its   way  out 
and  bury  itself  in  the 
^imd. 

Fig,  285  shows  the 
aucceBsiTe  stages 
through  which  a  ger- 
minating seed  (1)  of  the 
Sugar  Cane  passes.  The 
little  lid  is  lifted  up 
and  cast  aaide  (2) ;  the 
cotyledon  is  developed, 
elongated  horizontally, 
and  the  radicle  pushes 

out     (3);      and      it     is    Fig.3s«.-afnnlDUlonof  ..«dwilbout.lbu[Dcn,du.wiDgth. 

sometimes  (pointed  to  cotyi«i<,i«wh»airi««,ti««ia. 

the  ground ;  the  gemmule,  or  bud,  sallies  out  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  cotyledon,  which  is  transformed  into  a  sheath ;  the 
radicle  is  increased  in  size,  and  the  rudiment  of  the  stalklet 
appears;  the  etalklet  is  formed  (4).  The  seeds  of  most  of  the 
monocotyledonous  plants  are  provided  with  albumen,  and  at  the 
tiine  of  germination  the  cotyledonous  limb  remains  shut  up  in 
the  seed,  as  we  see  in  the  Fdms,  Flowering  Cane,  and  Virginian 
Spider-wort. 


PAET  II. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLANTS. 

Every  plant  which  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in  tlie 
waters  constitutes  a  distinct  indiTiduality.  The  careful  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  a  certain  number  of  these  individuals 
of  the  Vegetable  World  will  lead  to  the  admission  that  many  are 
quite  identical  in  some  of  their  characteristics,  while  others  possess 
no  character  in  common.  Examine  the  individual  plants,  for 
instance,  which  compose  a  field  of  Oats ;  in  each  the  root,  the 
stem,  the  flowers,  the  fruit,  present  the  same  identical  characters. 
The  seed  of  any  one  whatever  of  these  plants  will  yield  other 
plants  like  those  of  the  field.  Every  individual  in  the  field  belongs 
to  the  same  species — to  the  species  Avena  saliva. 

The  species,  then,  is  a  collection  of  all  the  individuals  which 
resemble  each  other,  and  which  will  reproduce  other  individual^ 
like  'themselves. 

These  species  may  present,  as  the  result  of  diverse  influencee, 
such  as  change  of  climate  or  cultivation,  differences  more  or  less 
marked — tendencies  more  or  less  tenacious  in  resisting  efforts  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  original  tjrpe.  To  these,  according'to  their 
importance,  botanists  give  the  name  of  varietiea  and  sub-varieties. 
The  Wheat-plant,  the  Vine,  the  Pear,  the  Apple,  and  most  of  our 
cultivated  legumes,  all  yield,  under  the  influence  of  culture  extend- 
ing over  a  long  series  of  years,  plants  altogether  different  from 
the  original  in  their  exterior  ;  but  they  preserve,  one  and  all,  the 
essential  characters  of  the  species.  They  are  varieties  of  the  Wheat- 
plant,  of  the  Vine,  of  the  Pear,  of  the  Apple. 

The  assemblage  of  a  certain  number  of  distinct  species  present- 
ing the  same  general  characteristics,  the  same  disposition  of 
organs,  the  same  structure  of  flower  and  fruit,  constitutes  a  group 
to  which  the  name  of  gentis  is  applied.  Hosa  eanina,  R,  tiliosat 
and  It.  SabifM  are  three  different  species  of  the  same  group — the 
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genus  £osa.  The  words  oak,  poplar,  barley,  are  collective  common 
names,  which  served,  long  before  Natural  Science  existed,  to 
designate  certain  groups  of  plants.  These  are  true  generic  names 
of  popular  creation^  which  botanists  have  accepted  because  they 
were  the  result  of  exact  observation.  ''A  man  of  observant 
ere  and  quick  intelligence,"  says  Pyramus  de  Candolle,  "would 
observe  certain  groups  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  we  call 
genera,  before  discerning  the  species." 

The  germs  of  Botanical  Science  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  rudi- 
mentary state  in  very  remote  antiquity.  In  the  sacred  writings  we 
meet  with  constant  allusions  to  the  vegetable  world.  The  culti- 
vators of  the  science  among  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
not  botanists,  but  rhizotomcB,  or  root-cutters,  since  they  directed 
their  attention  to  the  roots  in  search  of  medicinal  properties. 
Aristotle  of  Stagira,  who  lived  four  hundred  years  before  our  era, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  botany ;  Mithridates,  several 
Greek  kings,  and  the  younger  Juba,  King  of  Mauritania,  were 
among  its  cultivators.  They  established  Botanic  Gardens,  some 
probably  from  love  of  the  science,  others  of  them  in  order  to  cul- 
tivate the  deadly  plants  from  which  poisonous  juices  were  obtained. 
Nicander  of  Colophon,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Tirgil,  Pedacius, 
Dioscoridea  of  Cilicia,  and  lastly,  the  elder  Pliny,  all  dwell  upon 
the  wonders  of  vegetation ;  and  war,  notwithstanding  its  desolating 
tendencies,  was  made  to  promote  the  tflterests  of  science. 

To  the  Arabians  of  the  twelfth  century  we  are  next  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  botany.  After  them  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages  set  in,  and  it  is  otily  since  the  illustrious  Venetian, 
Marco  Polo,  came  to  examine  and  describe  the  wonders  of  the* 
East,  that  the  darkness  has  been  dispelled.  He  examined  the 
treasures  of  Asia  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  described  many 
plants  of  India  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  his  day  to  the 
present  our  knowledge  of  the  names  of  plants,  as  well  as  of  their 
structure  and  physiology,  has  been  continually  on  the  increase. 

The  science  of  botany,  as  now  understood,  cannot  be  held,  how- 
ever, to  date  farther  back  than  two  centuries.  In  the  year  1682 
Nehemiah  Grew,  the  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  London,  after- 
wards the  Koyal  Society,  published  his  **^  Anatomy  of  Plants."  A 
few  years  later  the  French  botanist  Toumefort,  then  Professor  of 
Botany  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  published  his  "  Elements  of 
Botany,"  being  the  first  attempt  to  define  the  exact  limits  of 
genera  in  vegetables.    Most  of  the  genera  established  by  Toume- 
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fort  remain,  proving  the  correctneea  of  the  formula  from  which  he 
deduced  their  common  characters.  Toumefort  succeeded  to  a  large 
extent  in  unravelling  the  chaos  into  which  the  science  of  botanv 
had  been  plunged  from  the  days  of  ThebphraatuB  and  Dioscorides. 
Separating  genera  and  species  according  to  their  characteristics, 


Fig.  sei.-ruiuDBioii. 
he  described  no  lesa  than  698  genera,  and  6,146  species.  He 
announced,  at  the  same  time,  a  system  for  the  classification  of 
plants,  eminently  attractive,  especially  if  ve  connect  it  vith  the 
times  in  which  it  appeared.  The  French  botanist  directed  the 
attention  of  observers,  probably  for  the  first  time,  to  those  parts 
of  plants  most  likely  to  excite  admiration,  namely,  the  different 
forms  of  the  corolla. 
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In  selecting  the  form  of  the  corolla  as  the  hasis  of  his  classifi- 
cation, Toumefort  has,  perhaps,  contributed  more  to  the  progress 
of  botany  than  any  other  savant  of  any  age.  The  task  of  instruc- 
tion was  rendered  a  pleasure  by  thus  taking,  as  a  subject  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  plant.  He  soon  made 
adepts  of  those  who  had  hitherto  only  contemplated  flowers  as  the 
source  of  an  agreeable  sensation. 

Toumefort  first  established  two  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable 
world,  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Trees.  The  flowers  of  herbaceous 
plants  are  furnished,  or  not,  with  a  corolla ;  they  are  simple  or 
compound ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous  or  polypetalous ;  it  is  regu- 
lar or  irregular.  Such  were  some  of  the  considerations  on  which 
Toumefort  founded  his  classification  of  herbaceous  vegetables. 

As  to  trees,  their  flower  is  provided  with  a  corolla,  or  it  is  not ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  apetalous  or  petalous.  The  apetalous  trees  have 
the  flowers  disposed  in  catkins,  or  they  have  not ;  the  petalous 
trees  have  the  corolla  regular  or  irregular. 

Arranged  and  tabulated  according  to  the  system  of  Toumefort^ 
the  vegetable  world  will  stand  as  follows : — 

Floweu-bbakino  Tkees. 

Apetalous  [  Apetalous  plants,  properly  so  called. 

I  Ambntace^. 
i  Monopetalous Monopbtalous. 

Trees,  then,  form  five  classes. 

In  the  class  of  Apetalous  plants  are  ranged  the  Box- tree  and 
the  Pistachio ;  in  the  class  of  Anientacece  are  the  Oak,  the  Walnut- 
tree,  and  the  Willows. 

The  Lilies,  the  Elder,  and  the  Catalpa  of  India  belong  to  the 
Monopetalous  division ;  the  Apple,  the  Pear,  and  the  Cherry  to  the 
Romcece;  the  Acacia,  the  Laburnum,  to  the  Papilionacece. 

The  herbaceous  flowering  plants  without  corolla  are  subdivided 
into  three  classes  :  (1)  plants  provided  with  stamens  ;  (2)  flower- 
less  plants  provided  with  seeds ;  (3)  plants  in  which  the  flowers 
and  fruits  are  not  apparent.  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Rice  belong  to 
apetalous  herbaceous  plants  with  stamens ;  the  Ferns  and  Lichens 
to  flowerless  apetalous  herbaceous  plants  provided  with  fruits ;  and 
the  Mosses  and  Mushrooms  to  apetalous  herbaceous  plants  without 
flowers,  and  having  no  apparent  fruit. 

Toumefort  formed  fourteen  classes  of  flowering  herbaceous 
plants  provided  with  a  corolla.     The  first  eleven  classes  include 
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the  herbaceous  plants  with  isolated  and  distinct  flowers ;  the  three 
others  include  the  flowering  herbs,  which  constitute  the  Cotnposih, 
namely,  the  floscular,  or  flowers  with  funnel-shaped  petals ;  tlie 
semi-floscular  and  the  radiating  plants,  such  as  the  Sunflower  and 
the  Daisies. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  arrangement  of  simple-flowering 
herbaceous  plants  according  to  the  grouping  of  Toumefort : — 


With 

Monopetalous 

corolla 


ar 


I  Reg^i 


f  Irregular 


Folypetalous 
corolla 


Regular. 


Irregular 


(  Campaniform    . 
'  \  Infundibuliform 

r  Personate  or  nuuked 
'  \  Labiate    .     . 

.  Cruciform     . 

I  Rjsneemu 
.  <  VmbeUiferwis 

I  Caryophylloue 
Liliaceous     . 

{  Fapilionaeeous 
'  \  Anomalous   . 


Campanula. 

Tobacco. 

Snapdragon. 

Salvia. 

Stock  Gill  vflower. 

The  Rose.' 

Angelica. 

Pink. 

Lily. 

Pea. 

Violet. 


In  addition,  Toumefort  has  subdivided  each  class  into  sections 
more  or  less  considerable,  based  upon  its  composition,  upon  the 
consistence  of  its  fruit,  and  upon  some  particular  modifications  of 
the  form  of  the  coroUa. 

Such  is  the  first  known  system  for  the  classification  of  planfe. 
This  scientific  conception  met  with  great  favour  among  his  con- 
temporaries on  account  of  its  simplicity.    Nevertheless,  in  its  appli- 
cation this  system  presented  many  difficulties.     The  form  of  the 
corolla  is  not  always  so  exactly  appreciable  that  the  class  to  which 
the  plant  belongs  can  be  settled  from  that  character  alone.    But 
the  gravest  defect  of  the  system  is,  that  by  if  the  vegetable  world 
is  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Trees — 
a  division  which  has  no  existence  in  nature.    The  division  destroys 
the  natural  analogies,  for  the  size  of  a  plant  has  no  bearing  upon 
its  organisation  and  structure.     In  conclusion,  the  continually 
increasing  number  of  new  species  which  were  unknown  in  Toume- 
fort's  time,  tests,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  defects  of  his  system 
of  distribution.      The  greater  number  of  vegetable  species  dis- 
covered since  Tournefort's  time  could  not  be  placed  in  either  of  his 
classes.     This  defect  soon  became  very  apparent,  and  the  system 
fell  by  degrees  out  of  favour  with  botanists  even  among  his  own 
countrymen,  with  whom  it  had  found  most  favour. 

In  England  the  study  of  plants  had  taken  a  more  philosophical 

direction.     About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth   centurv  the 

» 

microscope  was  first  applied  to  the  study  of  the  organs  of  plants, 
and  the  spiral  vessel  was  detected  by  Henshaw»  and  shortly  after- 
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wards  the  cellular  tissues  were  examined  by  Hooke.  These  dis- 
coveries were  followed  by  the  publication  of  two  works  on  the 
Physiology  of  Plants  by  Malpighi  and  Grew.  They  examined  the 
various  forms  of  cellular  tissues  and  intercellular  passages  in  their 
minutest  details,  and  with  an  exactness  which  causes  their  works 
still  to  be  recognised  as  the  groundwork  of  all  physiological  botany. 
The  real  nature  of  the  sexual  organs  in  plants  was  demonstrated 
by  Grew;  the  important  difference  between  the  seeds  with  one  and 
those  with  two  cotyledons  was  first  pointed  out  by  him.  Clear  and 
distinct  ideas  of  the  causes  of  vegetable  phenomena  were  gradually 
developed,  and  a  solid  foundation  laid  on  which  the  best  theories 
of  vegetation  have  been  formed  by  subsequent  botanists. 

About  the  time  when  Toumefbrt  was  engaged  in  arranging  his 
system  of  plants,  and  when  Grew  had  completed  his  microscopical 
observations,  John  Ray  appeared,  driven  from  his  collegiate  em- 
ployments at  Oxford  by  differences  of  opinion  with  the  rulinj^ 
powers.  He  sought  and  found  consolation  in  the  study  of  naturul 
history,  to  which  he  was  ardently  attached,  and  for  which  his 
powers  of  observation,  capacious  mind,  and  extensive  learning 
so  highly  qualified  him.  Profiting  by  the  discoveries  of  Grew 
and  other  vegetable  anatomists,  in  1686  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  Historia  Plantarum,"  in  which  are  embodied  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  structure  and  organs  of  plants,  with 
an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  classification,  the  merits  of  which 
are  better  appreciated  now  than  they  were  in  his  own  days. 

Ray  was  careful  to  guard  his  readers  against  the  supposition 
that  classification  was  other  than  a  means  of  identification.  He 
argued  that  there  was  no  line  of  demarcation  in  nature  between 
one  group  or  order,  or-  even  genera,  and  another,  or  that  any 
system  could  be  perfect.  "  What,  indeed,  I  said  before,  I  now 
repeat  and  insist  on,"  he  says,  "  that  a  system  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  me,  which  shall  be  in  every  respect  perfect  and  complete  in 
all  its  pares ;  which  shall  so  distribute  plants  into  genera  that 
every  species  shall  be  included,  not  one,  hitherto  anomalous  and 
exceptional,  being  omitted ;  and  which  shall  so  mark  out  every 
genus  by  its  peculiar  indications  and  characteristics,  that  no  species 
shall  be  found  of  uncertain  family,  so  to  speak,  and  referable  to 
many  genera.  Nor  by  the  very  nature  of  things  could  this  happen. 
For  Nature  (as  is  sometimes  said)  makes  no  leaps,  passing  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  but  takes  a  middle  course,  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  producing  a  certain  order  of  things  of  a 
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neutral  and  ambiguous  character,  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  tlie 
objects  which  most  resemble  them  on  either  side,  as  if  to  connect 
them,  leaving  it  sometimes  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  they 
belong.  Besides,  Nature  objects  to  be  coerced  by  the  narrowness 
of  any  system ;  and  as  if  to  show  that  her  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence is  perfect,  she  is  in  the  habit,  in  every  part  of  creation,  of 
producing  singular  and  anomalous  species,  which  form  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule." 

While  he  thus  enumerated  the  true  uses  of  classification,  Eav 
also  laid  the  foundations  of  the  inductive  system,  which  has  since 
distinguished  the  English  school  of  Botany.  He  separated  flower- 
less  from  flowering  plants,  and  he  divided  them  again  into  Mono- 
cotyledonous  and  DicotyledonoueT  plants. 

Forty  years  after  the  publication  of  Toumefort's  system,  and 
while  Eay  was  yet  pursuing  his  philosophical  investigations,  the 
Linneean  system  appeared.  This  new  mode  of  distributing  vege- 
table species  was  hailed  with  admiration.  Its  author,  Charles  von 
LinnsDus,  reigned  supreme  and  without  a  rival  till  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  even  in  our  days  his  partisans  are  neither 
few  nor  powerless.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  more  than  one  bota- 
nical work  of  character  has  for  foundation  the  system  of  Linnaeus, 
and  many  school-gardens  are  arranged  after  his  classification. 

The  system  of  Linnaeus  rests  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
organs  of  fecundation — organs  almost  overlooked  until  then,  but 
whose  physiological  functions  have  since  been  ably  demonstrated. 
He  introduced  at  the  same  time  a  salutary  and  much- wanted  reform 
into  botanical  language  and  nomenclature,  defining  most  rigorously 
the  terms  used  to  express  the  various  modifications  and  character- 
istics of  the  organs,  and  reducing  the  name  of  each  plant  to  two 
words,  the  first,  substantive,  designating  the  genus,  the  second, 
adjective,  designating  a  species  of  the  genus.  Before  his  time,  in 
fact,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the  name  of  the  genus  through  a 
whole  sentence  in  order  to  characterise  the  species,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  number  of  species  increased,  the  sentences  were  lengthened 
until  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  come  to  an  end.  It  was  like 
the  confusion  which  would  arise  in  society  if  in  place  of  using  the 
family  name  and  surname,  we  were  to  suppress  the  baptismal  name, 
and  substitute  for  it  an  enumeration  of  many  qualities  distinctive 
of  the  individual ;  as  if,  for  example,  in  place  of  saying  Pierre 
Durand  or  Louis  Durand,  we  said  Durand  the  great  sportsman,  or 
any  other  phraseology  applicable  to  the  qualities  of  the  individual. 
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Nerertheless  the  LinnEeaii  or  binary  nomenclature  ia  one  of  the  great 
titles  to  that  gloiy  which  has  been  avarded  to  its  immortal  author. 
In  the  outline  of  the  LinniEan  system  it  has  been  found  poBsible 
to  describe  all  plants  discovered  since  his  time — an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  great  merits  of  this  artificial  clasaiBcation  of  species. 


At  first  LinnaDus  divided  all  known  vegetables  into  two  groat 
groups :  those  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  visible,  which 
he  called  Phanerogamous ;  and  those  in  which  these  organs  are 
hidden,  which  he  called  Cryptogamoiia.  These  last  form  only  a 
single  class,  namely,  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  system. 

Among  the  plants  whose  assemblage  constituted  the  twenty- 
three  classes,  one  portion  have  hermaphrodite  flowers ;  the  others 
are  unigexuai. 

Plants  with  true  sexual  flowers  have  the  male  and  female  organs 
brought  together  on  the  same  plant.   They  have  a  united  habitation ; 
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they  are  MoncecicuSy  as  the  name  of  the  class  to  which  the  Oak,  tie 
Box-tree,  Maize,  and  Castor-oil  plant  belong  indicates.  They  are 
numerous,  and  form  the  twenty-first  of  the  Linnsean  classes. 

The  male  and  female  flowers  are  found  upon  two  distinct  indi- 
viduals. There  is  a  duality  of  habitation,  as  the  name  of  the  class 
to  which  Mercuriality  the  Date,  and  the  Willow  belong  indicates. 
This  is  the  class  Dicecia,  and  the  twenty-second. 

A  class  which  is  only  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding  groups 
includes  the  plants  which  present  npon  one  or  many  individuals 
male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers.  This  is  the  twenty- 
third  class,  said  to  be  Polygamous^  on  which  we  find  ranged  the 
Ash,  the  Pellitory,  and  the  Nettle-tree. 

Plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  the  stamens  and  the 
pistils  borne  the  one  upon  the  other,  as  in  the  Orchidacea  and 
Aristolochiacece ;  they  form  the  twentieth,  or  Oynandrom  class. 
Sometimes  the  organs  are  non-adherent  between  them,  in  which 
case  the  stamens  are  free.  Sometimes  they  are  adherent.  When 
they  are  free,  they  are  either  equal  among  themselves  or  unequal 

If  the  stamens  are  equal,  their  number  determines  the  first 
twelve  classes  in  the  system.  The  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth 
classes  are  founded  upon  the  number  of  the  stamens  and  their 
mode  of  insertion.     The  foUowing  are  the  cksaes :— 

LlNNiEAN  GlASSIPIOATION. 

One  Stamen  in  each  flower.  1st  class.  Monandria  (Hif^tuiB,  Canna). 

T^o  Stamens 2nd  class.  Diandkia  (Jasmin*  Lilac). 

Three  Stamens .     .     .    .  - .  Srd  class.  Trxandria  (Wheat,  Barley,  Iris). 

Four  Stamens 4th  class.  Tbtrakdria  (Madder,  Scahious). 

Five  Stamens oth  class.  Pbntandria  (Borage,  Hemlock). 

Six  Stamens 6th  class.  Hexandria  (Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lily}. 

Seven  Stamens 7th  class  Hbptandria  (Horse-Chestnut). 

£ight  Stamens 8th  dass.  OGTAi<n>RiA  (Heaths). 

Nine  Stamens 9th  class.  Ennbandria  (Laurel). 

Ton  Stamens 10th  class.  Dbcakdria  (Pink,  Lychnis). 

Eleven  to  Nineteen  Stamens  11th  class.  Dodbgandria  (Purple  Loosestrife). 

"^S^^r^y^M      ^^thclasB.    ItosANDRiA  (Myrtle.  Rose). 
3. '""  ( ^pt^ll }      "thcla«.    PoLTAKBRU  (Anemone  Poppy). 

Linna)us  founded  two  other  classes  upon  the  inequality  of  their 
free  stamens,  the  Didynamta  (fourteenth  class),  which  com- 
prises Thyme,  Lavender,  Foxglove,  and  Figwort,  plants  having 
four  stamens,  of  which  two  are  short  and  two  long.  The  Teira- 
dynamiay  which  comprises  the  Gillyflower,  Cress,  and  Cabbage, 
has  six   stamens,  of    which  four   are  larger    than    the  others. 
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When  the  stamens  are  adherent,  the  adhiecence  has  place  either 
at  their  anthers  or  filaments.  Plants  which  adhere  to  the  anthers, 
such  as  the  Com  Centaury,  Dandelion,  and  Ox-eye,  belong  to 
the  nineteenth  class  {Syngenma),  Those  which  unite  to  the 
filaments  form  three  classes,  the  Monadelphia  (sixteenth),  in 
which  all  the  filaments  are  united  in  one  body,  as  in  the 
Mallow;  the  Diadelphia  (seven teenth),  in  which  the  filaments 
are  united  in  two  bodies,  as  in  the  Pea  and  the  Bean ;  the 
Polyadelphia  (eighteenth),  in  which  the  filaments  are  united  in 
several  bodies,  as  in  the  Orange. 

The  twenty-four  classes  being  thus  fixed,  LinnaBus,  after  some 
consideration,  subdivided  each  of  them — the  first  thirteen  classes 
according  to  the  number  of  their  styles  or  distinct  stigmata ;  the 
fourteenth  (Didynamia)  by  the  disposition  of  their  seeds,  some- 
times bare  (or  at  least  what  he  considered  as  such),  sometimes 
enclosed  in  a  pericarp;  the  fifteenth  (Tetradynamia)  according 
to  the  form  of  the  fruit ;  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  twentieth,  according  to  the  absolute  number  of  their  stamens; 
the  two  following  from  the  absolute  number  of  their  stamens,  and 
from  the  manner  of  their  adherence ;  the  twenty-third  class 
(Polygamia),  from  the  distribution  of  the  hermaphrodite  and 
unisexual  flowers  upon  the  same  plant,  or  upon  two  or  three 
different.  The  nineteenth  class  (Syngenesia)  is  divided  as  follows : — 

I.  Flowers  all  fertile,  hermaphroditic  {Polygamia  cequalis),  Goats- 
beard,  Lettuce,  Thistle. 

II.  Hermaphrodital  flowers,  fruitful  in  the  discs ;  female  flowers, 
fruitful  at  the  circumference  {Polygamia  auperflua),  Tansy,  Worm- 
wood, Groundsel. 

III.  Hermaphrodital  flowers,  fruitful  in  the  disc ;  neutral  flowers, 
sterile  at  the  circumference  {Polygamia  frmtranea).  Centaury,  Sun- 
flower. 

IV.  Hermaphrodital  flowers,  sterile  in  their  discs ;  female  flowers, 
fertile  at  the  circumference  {Polygamia  necessaria),  Marigold. 

V.  Flowers  provided  with  a  proper  and  clustered  calyx  under 
a  common  calyx  {Polygamia  segregata) ;  separated  flowers  {Mono- 
gamia),  Lobelia,  Violet. 

This  classification  of  plants  has  received  the  name  of  the  artificial 
system,  because  it  groups  the  species  according  to  a  small  number, 
and  not  from  the  whole  of  their  characteristics ;  in  short,  it  rather 
permits  one  class  to  be  distinguished  from  another,  than  makes 
each  known  in  an  intimate  manner.     It  insists  much  upon  their 
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differences,  little  upon  their  resemblances.  Between  speciee  thus 
compared,  only  one  essential  analogy  may  exist.  The  Rush  takes 
place  beside  the  Barberry,  because  each  of  these  plants  has  sii 
stamens  and  only  one  style.  The  Vine  is  ranged  beside  the  Peri- 
winkle, because  they  each  have  five  stamens  and  one  style.  The 
Carrot  is  allied  to  the  Gooseberry,  &c.  There  may  not  be  between 
the  plants  thus  compared  any  natural  bond,  any  essential  charac- 
teristic, but  only  some  trace  of  resemblance  in  the  organisation, 
which  may  be  found  also  in  a  number  of  very  different  plants. 

Linnaeus  was  endowed  with  too  sound  a  judgment,  with  a 
tact  too  exquisite,  not  to  feel  the  defects  of  this  artificial  mode 
of  classification.  He  detected  by  the  force  of  his  genius  the 
existence  of  vegetable  groups  superior  to  genera,  and  connected 
them  by  a  large  number  of  characteristics.  He  called  this  group 
a  natural  order,  and  it  has  since  his  time  been  called  the 
"  natural  family."  He  also  tried  tp  distribute  plants  after  a 
natural  classification — that  is  to  say,  into  families.  After  the 
death,  and  during  the  life,  of  Linnaeus,  botanists  endeavoured 
to  discover  upon  what  principle  he  had  founded  his  tiatural 
orders — that  is  to  say,  they  sought  to  find  the  key  to  the  hidden 
principle  of  his  orders;  but  no  one  has  succeeded.  Linnaeus 
himself  does  not  appear  to  have  had  very  fixed  views  on  the 
subject.  He  created  his  orders  by  a  sort  of  instinct  which  belongs 
only  to  the  man  of  genius  ;  by  that  kind  of  semi- divination  which 
the  man  of  learning  acquires  who  possesses  vast  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  objects  which  he  passes  his  life  in  observing. 

Linnaeus  created  his  natural  orders,  then,  without  any  wdl- 
premeditated  plan,  and  without  having  compared  any  well-defined 
assemblage  of  organs ;  this  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  following 
conversation  with  one  of  his  pupils  named  Giseke,  which  has  been 
preserved,  and  which  we  consider  sufficiently  interesting  to  repeat 
here,  leaving  the  interlocutors  to  speak  each  for  himself  :— 

LiNN^vs.  Do  you  think,  my  dear  GisekOi  you  are  able  to  give  the  characten  of 
any  one  of  my  orders  ? 

OiBBKB.  Yes,  without  doubt ;  for  example,  that  of  the  TJmbelliferae. 

LiNNvKus.  Well,  what  of  it  ? 

GisBKE.  Just  this,  to  be  umbelliferous  it  must  bear  flowers  disposed  in  an  umbel. 

LiNNiEus.  Very  good ;  but  you  will  readily  recollect  some  plants  whose  flowers 
form  an  umbel  which  nevertheless  do  not  belong  to  the  order. 

GiBBKB.  That  is  true,  I  recollect  some.    I  will  add  the  two  naked  seeds. 

LiNNJEus.  Then,  the  Eehinopkora  wiU  not  be  of  the  order,  for  it  has  only  one  seed 
in  the  centre  of  the  peduncle.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  umbelliferous  plant.  And  where 
do  you  place  the  B'-yngiuin  / 
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61SEKB.  Among  the  Aggregate, 

LixNwEus.  Not  at  all ;  it  is  most  certainly  an  Umbellifera,  for  it  has  an  inyolucre, 
five  stamens,  two  pistils.    What  then  shall  be  its  character  P 

61SBKB.  Sach  plants  ooght  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  an  order  where  they  may 
bridge  over  the  passage  firom  one  to  another.  The  Eryngimn  would  thus  connect  the 
UmbeUifera  with  the  Aggregate* 

Lnrir^us.  Oh,  no,  that  is  quite  another  thing ;  it  is  one  thing  to  know  the  passages 
between,  and  another  to  describe  the  characters  of  two  groups.  I  know  them  very 
well,  and  how  the  one  ought  to  be  joined  to  the  other.  One  of  our  former  pupils, 
named  Fagrauz,  who  is  now  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  most  industrious  young  man,  was 
quite  wild  upon  the  project  of  discovering  the  key  to  my  orders.  He  laboured  nearly 
three  years,  and  sent  me  his  ravings.  I  could'ouly  laugh.  In  short,  I  can  tell  youk 
one  thing,— if  I  publish  a  second  edition  of  my  book,  I  shall  give  a  second  arrange- 
ment of  my  orders. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  botanist  we  find  the  following  passage : 
"  You  ask  me  for  the  characters  of  my  orders.  My  dear  Giseke,  I 
assure  you  that  I  know  not  how  to  give  them." 

M.  Magnol,  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  School  of  Medicine,  in 
his  work  entitled  "Prodromus  Historiae  Generalis  Plantarum," 
is  the  first  author  who  uses  the  happy  term  "  family,"  to  desig- 
r.ate  natural  groups  of  vegetable  genera.  M.  Florens  speaks  of 
the  preface  to  this  little  book  of  a  hundred  pages  as  calculated  to 
immortalise  the  author,  as  in  it  was  first  solved  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem.  The  following  lines  are  taken  from  this  much- 
admired  preface  :  "  Having  examined  the  methods  most  in  use," 
says  Magnol,  ^  and  found  that  of  Morison  insufficient  and  very 
defective,  and  that  of  Ray  much  too  difficult,  I  think  I  can  perceive 
in  plants  a  certain  affinity  between  them,  so  that  they  might  be 
ranged  in  divers  familm,  as  we  cIeuss  animals.  This  apparent 
analogy  between  animals  and  plants  has  induced  me  to  arrange 
them  in  certain  families,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  to 
draw  the  characters  of  these  families  from  the  single  organ  of 
fructification,  I  have  selected  principally  the  most  noted  character- 
istics I  have  met  with,  such  as  the  root,  the  stem,  the  flower,  the 
seeds.  There  is  also  found  among  plants  a  certain  nmilitude^ 
a  certain  affinity,  as  it  were,  which  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the 
parts  considered  separately,  but  only  as  a  whole.  I  have  no 
doubt,  for  instance,  but  that  the  characters  of  families  might  be 
tiikeA  from  the  first  leaf  of  the  germ  as  it  issued  from  the  seed. 
I  have  followed  the  order  that  protects  the  parts  of  plants  in 
which  are  found  the  principal  and  distinctive  family  marks,  but 
without  limiting  myself  to  any  one  single  part ;  for  I  have  often 
considered  many  of  them  together." 

o  2 
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Magnol  established  seveDty^six  {amllies,  bat  without  giTiiig 
their  characters.  Hin  principles  of  classification  are  vague  and 
uncertain ;  they  only  serve  to  annoonce  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
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which  was  soon  to  rise  on  the  science.  The  few  lines  which  we 
have  quoted  from  the  preface  of  the  "Prodromua"  reveal,  as 
through  a  fog,  the  mere  idea  of  a  natural  system.  It  is  Bernard  de 
Jussieu,  Demonstrator  of  Botany  in  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes  at  Paris, 
to  whom  belongs  the  glory  of  working  out  the  true  natural  system 
which  was  first  established  in  principle  by  Ray,  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  Jussieu  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
English  philosopher. 

Bernard  de  Jussieu,  as  his  nephew  Laurent  de  Jussieu  tells  us. 
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regarded  botany,  not  as  a  science  of  memory  or  nomenclatare,  but 
as  a  science  of  combination,  founded  on  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  each  plant.  He  would  every  day  get 
together  the  materials  out  of  which  he  had  to  form  his  natural 
orders,  which  he  regarded  ae  the  "philosopher's  stone"  of  botaniBta. 


Fig.  sea.— Bemard  d«  Juaieo. 

He  deferred  the  publication  of  his  first  Eseay  in  his  zeal  and  desire 
to  perfect  his  work.  He  wrote  little,  but  observed  much,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  would  perhaps  have  been  lost  to  science  but 
for  a  favourable  circumstance  which  obliged  him  to  give  hta 
method  of  arrangement  of  plants  to  the  world.  Louis  XIY. 
having  seen  the  gardens  of  Saint  Germain s,  in  which  the  Marshal 
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Duke  de  Noaillea  cultivated  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  formed  the 
design  of  creating  a  School  of  Botany  at  Trianon.  By  the  advice 
of  Lemonnier,  chief  physician  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  after- 
wards King,  he  selected  Bernard  de  Jussieu  to  arrange  the 
gardens.  Thus  forced  to  adopt  some  mode  of  classification^  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  substitute  his  new  method.  This  method 
consisted  in  having  a  tableau  raisonne  on  which  the  plants  were 
arranged  in  a  convenient  order  for  studying  them.  Science 
confined  to  such  narrow  limits  is,  however,  very  fictitious,  and 
remote  from  a  natural  system,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  connection  of  plants  and  their  organisation.  "When  a 
man  has  so  combined  the  characteristics  of  plants,"  says  Laurent 
de  Jussieu,  "  that  he  can  in  one  species  unknown  determine  the 
existence  of  many  by  the  presence  of  a  single  character  ;  when  he 
can  at  once  point  to  the  order  to  which  it  belongs ;  when  he  has 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  prejudice  so  withering  to  Botany,  that 
it  is  only  a  science  of  memory  and  nomenclature ;  when  he  has,  in 
short,  founded  a  science  of  combinations  which  furnish  food  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  imagination,  that  man  may  surely  be  called  a 
creator,  or  at  least  a  restorer,  of  science. 

"  Others  may  perhaps  have  extended  the  limit*,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  show  the  way,  to  trace  the  method,  establish  the  principles. 
Jussieu  consigned  his  discoveries  to  no  book,  but  in  the  Gardens 
of  Trianon  the  mind  of  the  author  is  recognised.  In  examining 
the  characters,  he  remarked  that  some  were  more  general  than 
others,  and  these  furnished  the  first  division.  Having  appreciated 
and  appropriated  these,  he  next  recognised  that  the  germination 
of  the  seed  and  the  respective  disposition  of  the  sexual  organs  were 
the  two  priuoipal  and  most  persistent  characteristics.  He  adopted 
them,  and  made  them  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  which  he 

established  at  Trianon  in  1759." 
» 

Four  years  later,  another  French  botanist,  Michel  Adanson,  a 
naturalist,  remarkable  for  the  originality  of  his  views  and  the 
extent  of  his  conceptions,  published  quite  a  book  upon  the  fanulies 
of  plants.  He  proposed  a  particular  course  for  arriving  at  the 
true  natural  method.  But  what  was  that  course  P  He  proposed 
classing  all  the  plants  known  according  to  a  great  nimiber  of 
artificial  systems ;  and  after  considering  them  from  all  possible 
points  of  view,  he  proposed  to  arrange  in  the  same  group  those 
plants  which  were  classed  as  allies  in  the  greatest  number  of 
systems.      In  this  manner  Adanson  created  sixty-five   artificial 
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systems,  and  hj  their  comparison,  he  fonned  them  into  fifty-eight 
families.  He  was  the  first  to  trace  the  precise  charactera  and 
detaila  of  all  these  families;  his  work  in  this  respect  is  far  superior 
to  those  of  his  predecessors.  Nevertheless,  if  Michel  Adanson  was 
right  in  employing  all  their  characteristics  in  classifying  these 


plants,  he  was  wrong,  on  the  other  hand,  in  giving  the  same  im- 
portance to  all.  He  reckoned  up  the  characters  without  consider- 
ing that  they  were  not  all  of  equal  value.  The  results  of  his 
calculations  were  frequently  found  to  be  false,  as  would  iuevitably 
happen  with  any  sum  where  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  quality  of 
the  metal,  but  only  to  the  shape  and  volume  of  the  coin. 
The  year  1789  was  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  natural  families 
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among  vegetables.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Laurent  de  Jussiea 
published  his  celebrated  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  which  raised  the 
science  of  botany,  and  marked  a  new  era,  not  only  in  yegetable 
science,  but  in  the  classification  of  animals. 

The  catalogues  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Trianon,  prepared  by 
Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  the  conversations  of  the  latter  with  his 
nephew,  were  the  source  whence  the  latter  drew  his  inspirations. 
We  shall,  however,  leave  his  grandson,  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  to  state 
the  true  basis- of  the  Natural  System,  and  the  considerations  which 
guided  his  relation.  "Like  Adanson,"  says  Adrien,  "Antoine- 
Laurent  de  Jussieu  admits  that  the  examination  of  all  parts  of  a 
plant  is  necessary  in  order  to  its  classification ;  but  in  pursuing  this 
examination  it  is  not  sought  to  deduce  theoretically  the  combina- 
tion of  the  genera;  thus  in  grouping  them  into  families,  he  imitated 
the  proceedings  followed  in  the  formation  of  the  genera  themselves. 
The  botanist,  struck  by  the  complete  and  constant  resemblance  of 
certain  individual  plants,  formed  them  into  species ;  then,  observing 
a  resemblance  equally  constant,  but  much  less  perfect,  he  formed 
them  into  genera.  The  characters,  which  might  vary  even  in  the 
same  species,  ought  to  depend  on  causes  exterior  to  the  plant,  and 
not  on  the  plant  itself:  for  example,  its  size,  consistence,  certain 
modifications  of  form  and  colour,  which  we  see  change  with  the 
sun,  the  climate,  and  under  other  influences  purely  circumstantial. 
The  specific  characters,  on  the  contrary,  those  especially  which 
every  individual  should  possess,  as  belonging  to  certain  species, 
whatever  be  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  found,  ought  to 
hold  to  the  nature  of  the  plant.  Among  these  characters  some  are 
more  important  than  others,  and  less  subject  to  variation.  Finding 
these  characters  in  a  certain  number  of  species  marks  what  consti- 
tutes a  genus.  These  would,  from  their  general  nature,  have  more 
value  than  the  specific,  as  the  specific  is  of  more  value  than  the 
individual  characteristics. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  discover  and  estimate  these  diflferent  values? 
Nature  herself  indicates  to  the  observer  the  species  and  many  ot 
the  genera,  by  the  features  of  resemblance  with  which  she  marks 
certain  vegetables.  All  botanists  are  nearly  agreed  up  to  this  point, 
although  they  separate  further  on  to  follow  each  a  diflferent  road. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  great  groups  of  vegetables  connected 
together  by  features  so  strong  in  their  resemblance  that  they  could 
scarcely  escape  observation  ;  it  requires  no  botanist  to  recognise 
them.  Besides  these  features  conmion  to  all  the  species  constituting 
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oDe  of  these  groups,  there  are  others  which  are  only  common  to  a 
certain  number  of  them,  so  that  it  may  be  subdivided  again  by  a 
great  number  of  secondary  groups*  These  had  been  recognised  as 
genera  by  botanists.  We  had  abready,  then,  some  collections  of 
genera  evidently  possessing  more  resemblance  to  each  other  than 
they  had  to  any  other  group ;  in  other  words,  there  were  some 
families  incontestably  natural.  Jussieu  thought  that  the  key  to 
the  natural  method  was  there ;  since,  in  comparing  the  character  of 
one  of  those  families  with  the  genera  composing  it,  he  would  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other;  and  in  comparing 
many  among  them,  he  would  see  how  the  characters  common  to 
all  plants  of  the  same  family  varied  one  from  the  other  ;  he  would 
thus  arrive  at  a  true  appreciation  of  the  value  of  each  character, 
and  this  value,  once  determined  by  means  of  groups  so  clearly 
designed  by  nature,  could  be  applied  in  its  turn  to  the  determi- 
nation of  others  which  were  not  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
family  seal ;  others  which  were  the  unknown  in  the  great  problem. 
He  selected  for  this  purpose  seven  families  already  universally 
recognised ;  those,  namely,  known  as  the  Graminaceae,  the  Liliaceae, 
the  Labiatse,  the  Compositae,  the  UmbelliferaD,  the  Cruciferae,  and 
the  Leguminossc. 

"  It  is  recognised  that  the  embryo  is  identical  in  all  plants  of 
any  of  these  families ;  it  is  monocotyledonous  in  the  Graminacese 
and  Liliaceae,  and  dicotyledonous  in  the  other  five.  The  structure 
of  the  seed  is  also  identical,  the  monocotyledonous  embryo  being 
placed  in  the  axis  of  a  fleshy  albumen  in  the  LiliacesB,  and  upon 
the  side  of  a  farinaceous  perisperm  in  the  Graminaceae,  while  the 
dicotyledonous  embryo  is  placed  at  the  summit  of  a  hard  and 
horny  albumen  in  the  UmbelliferaD,  and  is  destitute  of  albumen 
in  the  three  others.  That  the  stamens  which  vary  in  their 
number  in  the  same  family,  the  Graminaceae,  for  example,  do  not 
vary  in  general  in  their  mode  of  insertion,  being  hypogynous  in 
the  Graminaceae  and  Cruciferae,  upon  the  corolla  in  the  Labiatae 
and  Compositae,  and  upon  an  epigynous  disc  in  the  Umbelliferae. 
He  obtained  thus  the  true  value  of  certain  characters  which  ought 
never  to  vary  in  the  same  family ;  but  along  with  these  he  found 
others  more  variable,  which  he  sought  to  appreciate  also,  either  to 
assist  him  in  the  study  of  other  families  analogous  to  them,  or  in 
explaining  those  which  he  had  formed,  by  applying  his  first  rules 
along  with  many  others  founded  on  observation.  We  cannot, 
however,  follow  him  here  into  these  details,  which  resulted,  after 
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getber  escaped  the  notice  of  Adansou — namely,  that  subordination 
of  cbaraoter '  which  in  the  method  of  Juseieu  is,  to  uae  his  own 
expression,  '  weighed  but  not  counted.'  " 

WLen  the  families  were  constituted,  Laurent  de  Jussieu  grouped 
them  into  fifteen  classes,  as  in  the  following  table  :-— 

J  a.  A1«n.  I  Algk, '  Hep^iicM, 
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O 
O 


Stamens 
Hypogynoos. 


Class  II.    « 


Stnmens 
Perigyyous. 


Class  III. 


B< 


Stexn^is 
Epi^^ynous.. 


Sramens 
Eplgynous. 

.Stamens 
Perigynoos. 

Stamens 
Hypogynous. 


Class  IT. 


7  Aioides,  Arams,  &c. 

8.  Typhe,  or  Beeds. 

9.  Cyperoides.  or  S«dg<»8. 
.  10.  OramineB,  or  Grasses. 

/  II.  Palmte.  Palms. 

12.  A<para0. 

13.  Junci,  Bashes. 

14.  Lilise. 

15.  BromeliiB. 

16.  Asphodeli. 

17.  Narcissi. 
\  18.  Irides. 

^  19   MusB,  Anani. 
20.  Cannse,  Indian  Shots. 
31.  Orchideee. 

33.  Hydrocharides,   Water- 
plants. 


Comprising  the  AnimSf 
Mace,  Oalangales,  Orassea, 
Sugar  C  me,  &c. 


\ 


Comprising  the 
^  pamgiia,  Bushes, 
*  Narcissus,  Iris. 


Palms,  As- 
Aspliodeltti 


%i 


Corolla 


Corolla 
Perigynous. 


.  /^ Anthers 
Attadied. 


,  "3.    Anthen 


^29.  Aristolnchen. 

Class  V         ^*'  Elaagni. 
i.ias8  V.       2-   ThymelesB. 

26.  Proteacen. 

27.  Lauri,  Laurels. 
Class  VI.    •<  28.  Polygone». 

29.  Atriplioes. 
HO.  Amaranrhi. 
Class  VII.     31.  Plantagcines. 

32.  Nyctagines. 

33.  Plumbagines. 

34.  Lyaimachix. 
8i).  Pediculares. 

36.  Acanthi. 

37.  Jaamineae. 

38.  Viriccs. 

39.  Labiata. 

Class  Vm.       "*?•  ScTophnlaritt. 

41.  Solaneee. 

42.  Boragines. 

43.  Convolvuli. 

44.  Polemonia. 

45.  Bignoni«. 

46.  Gtfntianeae. 

47.  Apocynes. 

48.  SapoiBQ. 
Class  IX.        49.  Ouaiacanae. 

50.  Bhododendra. 

51.  Ericeie. 
53.  Campanulae. 


Class  X. 


Class  XI. 


Stamens 
'  Epigyuoua. 


Class  XII. 


a. 
o 


Stamens 
Hypogynous. 


Class  XIII. 


53.  Cichoracese. 

54.  Cinarocepliala. 
65.  Corymbifeiw. 

56.  Dipsacea*. 

57.  Bubiacett. 

58.  Caprifolia. 

^  59.  Araliffi. 

60.  Umbellifera. 

61.  Banunculi. 

62.  Papareracea. 

63.  Cruciferse. 

64.  Capparideec. 

65.  Sapindi. 

66.  Aoera. 

67<  Malpighiese. 

68.  Hyperica. 

69.  Oottifene. 

70.  Aurantiaoeae. 

71.  Meliaceie. 

72.  Vites, 

73.  Genmia. 

74.  Malvaoece. 

75.  Magnolii^. 

76.  Anonn. 

77.  Menispermeae. 

78.  Berberidec. 

79.  Tiliaceie. 

80.  CistL 

81.  Butse. 

82.  CaryophylieR. 

83.  SemperyivK. 

84.  SHxifragea. 

85.  Cacti. 


Comprising  the  Bananas, 
Indian  Shot,  Orchids. 

Among  the  Apetalous  plants 
are  ranged  the  Aristdochev, 
with  their  horn-like  flowers, 
from  the  ttf th  class. 

The  £l»agni,  or  chaste  tree, 
a  desert  bearingtree  of  Persis, 
the  refreshing  Thymus,  the 
Laurels,  and  miiny  jointed 
Polygons,  to  the  sixrh  clam. 

And  the  Amaranths,  Plan- 
tains, and  Nyctagons,  in  the 
seventli  class. 


Among  Monopetnlons  plants 
are  the  Loodeittrife,  Acan- 
thus, Jasmines,  the  lipi^ed  or 
Labiate  plants,  the  FiAWorts 
or  Scropliulariv,  the  Solan ea, 
which  yield  us  the  potato; 
and  many  other  useful  as  well 
as  dangerous  products  belong 
to  the  eighth  class,  with 

The  Bindweeds,  Trumpet 
flowers,  and  Gentians. 

The  Ebony  tree,  beauMful 
Oleander,  Heaths,  and  Ciim- 
panulas  belong  to   the  ninth 

The  Cichoraceous  and 
coiymb-bearing  plants  belong 
to  the  tentli  class. 

The  Honeysuckle  and  Mad- 
derworts  to  the  eleventh  claa». 


Among  Pol3rpetalou8  Dicoty- 
ledons are  classed  tlie  Azaleas, 
and  Umbellifera  belonged  to 
the  twelfth  class. 

The  numerous  families  of  the 
thirteenth  class  included  many 
of  oar  favourite  flowering 
plants  and  fruits,  as  the  Ba- 
nanculus,  the  Crucifene, 
Maples.  St.  John*s  Wort, 
Oranges,  Geraniums,  Vines, 
Magnolias. 
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stamens 
Perigynoiu. 


aaasXIY. 


Diclines  Irregular 


CliusXV 


/  86.  Portnlacea. 

87.  Ficoidese. 

88.  Onagra. 

89.  Myrti. 

90.  Melaetoma. 
'    91.  Saacori^. 

92.  Rosaceee. 

93.  LeguminoMB 

94.  Terebinthaces. 

95.  Rhamni. 

96.  Eupliorbicf. 

97.  CucurbitHceK. 

98.  Urticeae. 

99.  Amentacen. 
[  100.  Conifene. 


Tlie   fonrleenth    rontaiiM'd 
^  the  Sanfrage*.  Mangoida,wtd 
'  M}-nlea,  the  Houaeleeka  and 
Rotes. 


The  fifteenth  claaa  includes 
the    JEuphortiia,   Cocumberv, 
>  the  Nettle-plantB,  the  catkin- 
bearing  Amentacea,  and  the 
cone-bearere. 


Such,  then,  was  the  arrangement  into  which  Antoine-Laurent  de 
Jussieu  diBtributed  the  twenty  thousand  plants  known  to  botanists 
in  1789.  The  hundred  orders  or  families  he  further  subdivided 
into  1,764  genera.  That  the  French  botanist  had  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  principles  of  Ray's  classification  is  unquestionable;  in 
fact,  Jussieu  possessed  the  happy  art  of  adapting  the  labours  of 
others  to  perfecting  his  own  conceptions.  He  made  use  of  the 
simple  language  and  accurate  descriptions  of  LinnsBus,  divested  of 
his  pedantry.  Ray  had  demonstrated  that  rigorous  definitions  in 
natural  history  are  impossible,  and,  accepting  the  decision,  Jussieu 
does  not  attempt  to  found  his  family  orders  or  genera  on  any 
single  character  belonging  to  objects  so  variolis  in  their  habits  and 
organisation  as  plants. 

During  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  other  botanists  have  at- 
tempted various  systems  of  classification,  but  none  so  successfully 
as  the  late  Dr.  Lindley,  whose  works  are  distinguished  beyond  all 
others  for  careful  research,  directed  by  a  vast  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  his  subject.  In  the  classifications  of  De  CandoUe,  End- 
licher,  and  of  M.  Brongniart,  the  distribution  of  plants  into 
families  is  founded,  like  that  of  Ray  and  Jussieu,  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  cotyledons ;  of  the  petalous,  monopetalous,  and  apetalous 
corolla  ;  finally,  upon  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  stamens.  Names 
have  changed ;  things  remain  the  same ;  and  if  in  their  details  the 
series  of  families  present  certain  differences,  it  only  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  linear  series  is  incompatible  with  the  natural 
system,  and  that  the  connection  of  the  intermediate  groups  may 
be  expressed  in  various  ways  without  affecting  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  system.  "  The  formation  of  natural  orders  by  De 
Jussieu,"  says  Ad.  Brongniart,  "is  even  now  a  model  which 
directs  botanists  in  their  studies  to  the  affinity  which  connects  the 
various  forms  of  vegetation.  Many  of  these  orders  have  doubtless 
been  subjected  to  important  modifications,  both  as  extending  and 
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limiiiDg  them ;  the  numbers  have  been  more  than  doubled ;  but 
the  number  of  species  now  known  is  increased  more  than  sixfold. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  '  Oenera  Plantarum/  many  points  in 
the  organisation  of  plants  which  were  either  scarcely  touched  upon 
or  were  altogether  unsuspected,  have  now  been  considered,  and 
it  is  found  that  they  do  not  destroy,  but  confirm  and  perfect 
the  work  of  Jussieu.  One  is  even  astonished  to  find  that  the 
numerous  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  and  organography  of  plants 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century  have  not  introduced  greater 
modifications  into  the  constitution  of  the  natural  groups  admitted 
by  the  author  of  the  '  Genera  Plantarum.'  It  is  here  that  we 
recognise  the  sagacity  of  the  savant  who  established  them,  and  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  which  guided  him." 

The  natural  classification  of  plants,  their  distribution  into 
families,  well  defined,  and  founded  upon  affinities,  have  been  per- 
fected and  placed  upon  a  basis  more  and  more  certain  in  our  own 
days.  Botanists  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  unraveling  and 
establishing  the  characters  which  dominate,  and  those  which  are 
subordinate,  in  each  family ;  great  numbers  have  spread  them- 
selves over  the  globe,  exploring  the  most  distant  regions,  interro- 
gating the  solitudes  of  forests  and  plains  which  no  European  had 
hitherto  visited,  and  have  studied  in  their  native  wilds  many  exotic 
plants,  comparing  them  with  European  species,  thus  giving  us  a 
means  of  pointing  out  more  precisely  the  genera,  tribes,  and  species 
of  each  natural  family.  Monographs  of  a  great  number  of  such 
families  have  thus  been  traced  with  profound  patience.  The  study 
of  the  formation  and  evolution  of  organs ;  the  discovery  of  the 
true  mode  of  reproduction  in  Cryptogams,  still  imknown  in  De 
Jussieu's  time ;  that  of  inflorescence,  of  the  ovules,  of  the  embryos, 
of  the  fruits,  have  furnished  elements  for  perfecting  the  limits  of 
families  and  advancing  natural  classification. 

Auguste  Pyramus  de  CandoUe  ia  one  of  the  botanists  of  this 
century  who  has  most  contributed  to  the  general  adoption  of 
natural  families.  His  *'Essai  sur  les  Propri^t^s  des  Plantes"  is 
celebrated  for  the  knowledge  which  it  displays  of  the  comparative 
physiological  and  physical  action  of  vegetables,  and  the  physical 
organisation  which  naturally  connects  certain  plants,  as  a  group. 
His  "Prodromus  Systematis  Naturalis  Regni  Vegetabiles,"  espe- 
ciaUy  the  latest  edition  by  his  pupils  and  his  son,  is  also  a  won- 
derful work  for  the  extent  and  precision  of  its  details. 

In  our  own  coimtry,  from  the  days  of  Ray,  we  have  always  had 
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zealous  followers  of  the  science  of  botany,  more  especially  is  the 
class  which  may  be  called  field  botanists.  Withering,  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  and  hundreds  of  followers  more  or  less  emiDenC, 
employed  their  leisure  in  the  fascinating  and  healthy  porsuit  of 
species,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  science  are 
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the  detailed  descriptions  of  species,  with  their  habits  and  habitats, 
which  have  enriched  our  botanic&l  literature.  I^or  was  the  study 
of  the  physiology  of  plants — a  science  which  may  be  said  to  owe 
its  existence  to  the  researches  of  Grew  and  Malpigbi — neglected. 
To  the  former  belongs  the  merit  of  having  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence between  seeds  with  one  and  seeds  with  two  cotyledons,  on 
which  Ray  founded  his  system  of  classification. 

The  German  botanists  have  always  been  distingniBhed  for  their 
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patient  and  laborious  investigations,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  first 
of  Germans,  the  poet  Goethe,  to  effect  the  lost  great  revolution  that 
the  ideas  of  botanists  have  undergone.  In  1790,  shortly  after  the 
Qpi>earajice  of  De  Jussieu's  "  Genera,"  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 


the  "  Hetainorphoais  of  Plants."  At  this  time  the  functions  of 
the  organs  of  plants  were  supposed  to  be  pretty  veil  understood. 
Ooethe  had  probably  in  the  course  of  his  reading  stumbled  upon 
the  notion  Thicb  has  existed  from  the  times  of  Theophrastus,  that 
certain  forms  of  leaves  were  mere  modifications  of  others  whose 
appearance  was  very  different ;  a  doctrine  which  Linneeua  seems 
to  have  entertained  at  one  time,  as  he  speaks  in  his  "  Prolepsis 
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Flantamm  "  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  being  mere  modifications  of 
leaves  whose  period  of  development  was  anticipated.  Goethe 
takes  up  this  theory,  and  demonstrates  that  the  organs  to  whicli 
so  many  different  names  are  applied,  namely,  the  bracts,  calvx 
corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil,  are  all  modifications  of  the  leaf;  the 
bract  being  a  contracted  leaf,  the  calyx  and  corolla  a  combination 
of  several,  the  stamens  contracted  and  coloured  leaves  in  a  state 
of  disintegration^  and  the  pistil,  leaves  rolled  up  according  to 
certain  laws. 

These  views  of  the  poet  met  at  first  with  little  attention  fix)m 
botanists,  and  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Robert  Brown  for  the 
elucidation  of  Goethe's  theory.  In  his  "  Prodromus  of  the  Plants 
of  New  Holland,"  and  in  many  papers  in  the  Philosophical  and 
Linnsean  Transactions,  he  demonstrates  its  truth  as  well  as  its 
practical  value ;  showing,  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  that  the 
law  was  applicable  not  only  to  the  external  parts  of  plants,  but  to 
the  development  of  their  tissues  also.  Robert  Brown  contributed 
largely  to  perfecting  the  natxiral  method  of  classification.  Hi* 
great  work  upon  the  Flora  of  Australia  has  greatly  extended  the 
circle  for  that  comparison  of  characters  which  is  the  basis  of 
botanical  genera  and  tribes. 

The  number  of  families  admitted  in  the  present  day  as  the  result 
of  the  investigations  of  the  eminent  men  whose  names  have  been 
mentioned,  and  many  others  which  could  not  be  quoted  here 
without  swelling  our  pages  to* undue  proportions,  number  three 
HUNDRED  AND  THREE ;  and  many  of  these  are  again  subdivided 
by  botanists  who  have  made  certain  families  their  special  study. 

We  have  had  a  tabular  view  of  the  vegetable  world  as  arranged 
by  Adrien  de  Jussieu.  According  to  the  modifications  introduced 
by  De  Candolle,  plants  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  Crypto- 
games  and  Phanerogames. 

The  Cryptogamia, from  xpvTrro?,  ^'hidden,*'  and  yafu>9,  ^^nuptials," 
are  destitute  of  pistils  and  stamens :  they  are  reproduced  by  means 
of  divers  organs  which  seem  to  have  no  other  analogy,  except  by 
their  functions,  with  the  reproductive  organs  in  other  plants. 
They  present  no  cotyledon,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  classed  among 
acotyledonous  plants. 

The  Phanerooames,  from  <^i/cpos,  "  visible,"  and  ya/i09,  have 
perceptible  reproductive  organs  formed  of  stamens  and  ovules, 
naked  or  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  pistil. 

According,  then,  as  Phanerogames  have  an  embryo  furnished 
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with  one  or  two  cotyledons,  they  are  divided  into  two  great  natural 
groups,  the  Monocotyledons  or  Dicotyledons. 

Adrien  de  Jussieu  divided  the  Cryptogames,  as  we  have  seen, 
into  two  classes  :  Cellular  Cryptogamia,  including  those  composed 
of  a  vegetable  tissue  only,  not  traversed  by  vessels ;  and  Vas- 
cular  Cryptogamia,  those  provided  with  vessels.  As  regards 
Phanerogamiay  he  arranged  them  in  one  great  division,  calling 
them  Monocotyledonous  Phaneroganies ;  distributing  them,  however, 
into  two  classes — (1)  Gymnospermes,  or  naked-seededy  from  tu/avos, 
"naked,"  and  ott^/wi,  "  seed  ;"  and  (2)  Angiospermes  {plants  with 
seeds  enclosed  tn  the  fruit),  from  ayyclov,  "capsuled,"  and  oTripfmy 
"  seed."  The  dicotyledonous  Gymnospermes  of  De  Jussieu  formed 
only  five  families,  and  comprehended  what  we  call  Evergreens ; 
the  dicotyledonous  Angiospermes  were  divided  into  many  secondary 
groups,  whose  distinctive  characters  were  drawn  from  peculiarities 
of  the  reproductive  organs. 

Whilst  the  labours  of  the  eminent  men  we  have  named  were 
lajong  the  foundations  of  the  science,  assisted  by  others  only  a 
degree  lower,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  English  botany  was 
laying  its  own  foundations.  Robert  Brown  was  no  systematist. 
He  was  much  struck  with  Goethe's  ideas  of  the  morphology  of 
pknts.  Working  with  the  microscope,  he  applied  the  theory  to  the 
development  of  the  tissues  of  plants  ;•  and  every  new  fact  served 
to  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that  the  principle  was  universal.  But 
the  man  of  all  others  to  whom  modem  science  is  most  indebted 
for  perfecting  the  botanical  arrangement  of  plants  is  the  late  Dr. 
Lindley.  His  knowledge  of  vegetable  structure  was  extensive  and 
profound.  His  indefatigable  industry  and  unequalled  powers  of 
generalisation  enabled  him  to  grapple  with  and  bring  to  perfection 
the  vast  scheme  of  re-arranging  on  physiological  principles,  after 
careful  structural  examination,  the  whole  vegetable  world.  His 
"Vegetable  Kingdom"  remains  a  monument  of  immense  learning, 
technical  knowledge,  and  vast  industry.  The  modern  school  of 
botanists  may  be  said,  one  and  all,  to  have  been  his  pupils,  and 
the  system  he  has  framed  is  probably  the  nearest  to  perfection 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen ;  and  M.  Figuier  must  excuse  the 
editor  of  the  English  translation  when  he  adopts  a  system  which 
has  superseded  all  others  in  the  British  schools. 

The  basis  of  this  system  is  a  close  examination  of  the  minuter 
parts  of  plants,  particularly  the  seeds;  since,  of  all  parts  of  plants, 
the  seed  is  the  one  which  displays  the  greatest  constancy.  The  diffi- 
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culties  in  comprehending  it  lie  at  the  threshold ;  and  in  oYereoming 
them  the  student  has  the  gratification  of  gaining  a  vast  amount 
of  interesting  information.  The  following  is  a  brief  condensation 
of  Professor  Lindley's  toheme  from  the  "  Vegetable  Kingdom " 
(p.  Iv.  et  seq,),  whose  parting  advice  to  his  readers  is,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  under  the  natural  system  the  stamens  and  pistils  play  a 
subordinate  part,  and  are  only  accounted  as  a  portion  of  the  whole 
plant ;  but  very  minute  and  constant  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  ovule  and  the  seed,  so  that  a  pocket  magnifier  of  moderate 
power  is  absolutely  necessary  in  examining  plants*  on  this  system. 
We  can  only  give  an  outline  of  this  great  scheme,  following  it  up 
with  a  short  notice  of  the  orders,  and  filling  up  the  sketch  with  a 
few  details  of  the  species  most  interesting  to  man.  The  object  of 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  plants  being  to  bring  together  groups 
according  to  their  apparent  relationship  to  each  other,  that  adopted 
by  Dr.  Lindley  classes  them  as — (1)  Thallogem,  from  OdXXo^j  "  the 
bridal  chamber,"  and  ycwaia  ;  (2)  Acrogeyis,  from  oicpos,  "  topmost," 
and  yeyvdio,  "  to  produce;"  (3)  Ehizogens,  from  pt^co/io,  "a  root ;"  (4) 
EndogenSy  from  tvhovy  and  ycwaco,  "  to  produce  " — that  is,  produced 
from  within  ;  (5)  Dictyogem,  from  Swcrvs,  "  a  net,"  and  ycvraAi ;  (6) 
Gymnogena,  from  yu/Avo?,  "naked;"  (7)  JExogens,  from  c^and  ycvrao), 
such  as  grow  by  external  additions. 

The  Acrogens  are  here  identical  in  their  limits  with  the  Acoty- 
ledom  of  De  Jussieu,  the  Exembryotiat(e  of  Richard,  the  Celullare^ 
of  De  CandoUe,  the  Agamce  of  various  authors,  and  the  Cryptogamia 
of  Liuneeus.  The  term  itself  is,  however,  only  applicable  strictly 
to  flowerless  plants,  which  possess  a  stem  growing  like  the  Exogens, 
so  that  the  stemless  plants  are  classed  as  Thallogem,  This  is,  how- 
ever, but  an  artificial  character;  and  some  recent  botanists  regard 
the  Thallogens  as  a  section  of  the  Acrogens. 

Asexual  or  Flowerless  Plani*s. 

r  C     ^  ThalluB  is  a  fwicm  of  root,  stenu  an** 

I  j  leaves  into  one  general  niAfs,  and  Ttta^iv 

T   TuATTA/'PYa    J      Sfems  and  leaves  imperoep- j  gens  are  also  destitute  of  flowera,  wah.ur 

1.  l:HALI.OGE^B  .-^  jjjjjg  -^  breathing  pores,  and  they  multiply  by  thi» 

I  I  fonnHtioa  of  spheroids,  called  sporea,   ic 

V.  L  their  interior  or  upon  their  surf  ac«. 

f  Beyond  Thallogens  are  multitudes  of 
species,  flowerless  like  them,  but  approxi- 
mating to  more  complex  struct  urea,  same- 
times  acquiring  the  stature  of  lofty  tree» 
with  bnaihing  pores;  their  leaves  aiyi 
stems  distinctly  separated ;  some  of  tbem 
having  the  spiral  filament  which  is  suppfn»ed 
to  belong  to  a  higher  structural  development : 
finally,  they  mtSriply  by  reproductive  flfMvvs 
like  the  Thallogens.  Their  stem,  however. 
does  not  increase  in  diameter,  bm  at  tbcir 

^  simimit,  as  the  name  of  the  daaa  indicate*. 
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Stems  and  leaves  quite  per- 
ceptible. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLAlfES. 
Sexcal  or  Flowkhinq  Plants. 


FnKtiilcatLOD  ipringiDg  from^    c 


iiB  ploDt*,  [natl7  Iflifletf  uid  poraijtioftj, 

mfii,  although  tncft  at  a  t|?rb]  alruorDn 
QiuiiflJLffnandiimDnjfthpirlUtuv.  ^ma 
thrm  BpKDg  dinclly  tiara  tha  ahap«l«B 


IT.  SmoQIITB    . 


V.  DicTraaERB 


VI.  OTMSOSEItS 


f     Dccidi 


I>iBiyd(r*DB  ufl  dlsMnffuiih 


dlsMnffuiihAd  from  Endi 


I  tie  <wiit™i"B*Ui-  I  tiy  «  "ii™ 

rnr~K.4  <rf  •».-  -•-«  .i»««  -«,     r     Oyninoffen*  are  Exoxrfliifl  which  havfl  iw 


ShiW  enctoied  In  ued  ve 


WTNXlj  bundlM,  ci>Tnpved  at  doitad  and 
alwayi  having  meduJlaiT  pialea  fomilnir 


Fig.  aBS.~A  Fali7  Blng. 


Class  I. — Thallooens. 


The  Thallogens  of  recent  botanists  correspond  in  all  respects  with 
the  Cryptogamia  of  older  botanists,  a  name  given  to  this  division 
of  the  vegetable  world,  not  from  their  reproductive  organs  being 
invisible,  as  had  long  been  supposed,  but  from  their  being  incon- 
spicuous, and  requiring  close  observation,  and  some  exact  know- 
ledge of  their  organisation,  in  order  to  discover  tbem.  If  we  enter 
on  a  somewhat  minute  investigation  of  this  important  group,  w^ 
are  led  to  do  so  by  the  consideration  that  their  organisatioD, 
structure,  and  development  are  not  usually  attempted  in  elementary 
botanical  works ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  interest  and  novelty 
of  the  observations  we  have  to  offer  will  be  our  best  apology  for 
the  relative  extent  of  the  descriptions. 

The  division  includes  vegetables  destitute  of  stamens  and  of 
pistils,  whose  embryo  is  simple,  homogeneous,  and  without  distiDtt 
organs.  A  great  number  of  them  are  of  minute,  microscopic 
dimensions ;  their  reproductive  organs  can  only  be  distinguished 
by  the  help  of  a  lens  or  a  microscope.  Nevertheless,  these  being 
so  small,  so  humble,  and  to  all  appearance  all  but  forgotten  in 
more  important  creations,  fulfil  an  important  part  in  the  economT 
of  nature.  They  constituted  the  first  origin,  and  were  even  the 
source  of  all  vegetation.  Disintegrating  rocks,  they  produced  the 
vegetable  earth  which  became  the  means  of  their  own  destruction- 
The  enriched  soil  nourished  plants  of  more  complex  organisation, 
and  these  inferior  creations  were  gradually  replaced  by  vegetable 
species  of  more  perfect  structure.     All  soil  primitively  sterile,  all 
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land  recently  emerged  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  served  first  as 
the  asylum  of  crustaceous  and  foliaceous  Lichens ;  at  a  later  period 
Moss^  and  Ferns  made  their  appearance  there ;  finally,  a  superior 
Tegetation — namely,  the  Phanerogames,  or  Cotyledons — presented 
themselves.  Everything  leads  us  to  conclude  that  such  has  been 
the  successive  series  of  creations  upon  our  globe,  when  it  was 
sufficiently  cooled  on  the  surface  to  admit  of  organic  life,  and 
when  the  islands  and  continents  were  sufficiently  elevated  above 
the  universal  ocean  of  the  ancient  world  to  permit  them  to  live. 

Thus  the  higher  orders  of  vegetables  have  only  appeared,  and 
will  only  continue  to  make  their  appearance,  upon  the  debris  of 
vegetation  of  a  lower  order. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  one  of  those  striking  contrasts  of 
which  nature  oflfersmore  than  one  example,  vegetables  of  a  superior 
order,  when  they  are  struck  by  death — sometimes  even  during 
their  existence — are  often  the  prey  of  humbler  Thallogens,  which 
attach  themselves  as  parasites  to  these  princes  of  the  vegetable 
world,  and  devour  them  in  the  end ;  their  destructive  action  is  all- 
powerful  and  everywhere ;  it  respects  the  works  of  man  no  more 
than  the  works  of  nature. 

To  produce  and  to  destroy  life  is,  then,  the  double  and 
providential  mission  which  devolves  on  the  Thallogens.  Never- 
theless this  multiplied'work  of  creation  and  death  is  only  bestowed 
on  them  on  two  conditions :  the  first  is  an  evanescent  and  short 
existence,  the  second  is  to  midtiply  themselves  to  infinity  and 
with  prodigious  rapidity.  There  are  some  Mushrooms  which  pro- 
duce sixty  thousand  tetricales  or  cells  per  minute  1  The  capsules 
of  certain  Mosses  enclose  seeds  of  which  it  would  require  many 
thousands  to  make  a  pin's  head  in  size.  These  seeds  float  free  and 
invisible  in  the  air,  which  is,  in  a  sense,  saturated  with  them. 

In  the  Cryptogamia  the  reproductive  organs  difier  fundamentally 
from  the  same  organs  in  Phanerogames.  Here,  without  pistil  or 
stamens,  ovary  or  flower,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the 
reproductive  organs,  which  are  designated  spores,  are  disseminated 
in  a  most  varied  manner,  sometimes  in  its  whole  extent,  sometimes 
in  certain  parts  of  the  vegetable.  These  spores  are  sometimes 
enclosed  in  special  receptacles  named  sporanges,  in  other  cases  they 
are  quite  destitute  of  any  envelope.  In  short,  the  reproduction  of 
Thallogens  is  often  the  result  of  organic  dispositions,  quite  special, 
which  admit  of  no  general  description,  and  which  can  only  be 
made  intelligible  by  describing  each  individual  case. 
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To  examine  all  the  families  whicli  constitute  the  class  would  be 
an  immense  undertaking.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  examine 
attentively  certain  types  of  the  five  families  of  AlgSE),  Fungales, 
Lichens,  Mosses,  and  Ferns. 


Sub- Class. 


1.  Aloalxs 


Class  I.— ^Thallooxns. 


Natural  Obokbs. 


\ 


I        I.  r>iatomacMe,or  brittleworts. 

,     Cellular  ilowerleM  plants,  nourished  by  the  \  II.  Confervaces. 

A  medium  on  which  they  vegeute;  propagated  •[  III.  Focaoea.  or  seaweed. 

(  by  zooaporea,  aporea,  or  tetranpores.  I  IV.  Ceramiaceae. 

t  V  V.  CharaoeiB. 


3.  FUNOALES     . 


Cellular  flowerleea  planta,  nourished  through 
their  thallua,  living  on  air,  prooagnted  by  sporea, 
aoroetimea  enclosed  in  aaci,  destitute  of  green 
gonoids. 


Vr.  Agaricaceae,  toadfltoob. 

VII.  Ga8teroni}'cetea,orpufl-baIU. 

VIII.  Coniomyceiea,  or  bljf;hts. 
IX.  Botrytacew,  or  mildews. 

X.  Ascoonyceten,  or  morris. 
XI.  Physomycetes,  or  mooldi. 


3.  LlCHBVALEB. 


'    Cellular  flowerleea  planta,  nourished  tfaroush  f 

their  whole  surface  by  the  medium  on  which  I    XII.  Graphidacese,  cell-lichens, 
they  vegetate,  living  on  the  air,  propagated  by^  XIII.  Collemiicese,or  jelly-Iichefis. 
spores,  enclosed  generally  in  aaci,  with  green  i  XIV.  Parmeliaceie,  or  leu-lichens. 
^ gonoidea  in  their  thallua.  (. 

I.    DiATOMACEJE. 

Minute  brittle  bodies,  which  attach  themselves  to  stones  con- 
stantly imder  water,  and  so  obscure  in  their  organisation  that 
it  still  remains  a  grave  question  whether  they  belong  more  to 
the  animal  or  vegetable  creation.  Ehrenberg  inclines  decidedly 
to  the  former  opinion,  assigning  as  reasons  that  they  exhibit  a 
peculiar  spontaneous  movement,  produced  by  locomotive  organs ; 
that  many  of  them  have  a  lateral  opening,  round  which  are 
corpuscles,  which  become  blue  when  placed  in  water  coloured  with 
indigo,  like  many  Infusoria ;  their  shells,  or  shields,  are  in  structure 
similar  to  the  Mollusca.  Schleiden  considers  that  such  an  artificial 
and  complex  structure  as  exists  in  the  Diatomacece  is  without 
explanation,  of  great  significance,  and  without  ''  analogy  in  the 
vegetable  Vorld." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Thwaites  of  the 
conjugation  of  the  DesmidiesD,  discloses  operations  strictly  in 
accordance  with  what  occurs  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  Fragi- 
laria  pectinalis,  two  individuals  closely  approximated  dehisce  in  the 
middle  of  their  long  diameter ;  four  protuberances  now  rise,  which 
meet  four  similar  ones  in  the  opposite  frustule,  indicating  the 
future  channels  by  which  the  two  frustides  become  imited,  as  well 
as  the  spot  where  the  double  sporangimn  is  afterwards  developed. 

II.  ConfbrvacejE. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  in  autumn,  on  moist,  humid  days, 
or  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  we  frequently  meet  on  roadsides,  or  in 
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garden  alleye,  small  gelatmoua,  greenish    masses,  more  or  less 
globulouB  and  folded  up.     These  are  a  species  of  Ifostoc,   a  kind 
of  organism  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  partakes  most 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  world.     In  studying  the  organisation  . 
of  these  curious  plants,  we  shall 
follow  M.  Thuret  in  the  obser- 
vations he  has  made  on  Nbsloc 
cerrucose,  which  he  found  growing 
in  the  brooks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  attached  to  sub- 
merged stones,  upon  which  many 
individuals    had   massed    them- 
selves together,  forming   on  the  Fig  2»b.— simof  N«toc 
stone  a  carpet  of  blackish  green 

{Fig.  296).     Each  Nostoc  is  a  sort  of  irregular  air-bag,  aB  in  Fig. 
296,  folded,  rounded,  and  shut  up,  filled  with  greenish  gelatinous 
matter,  whose  appearance  and  consistence  forcibly  remind  one  of  the 
seed  of  the  grape.     In  the  bosom  of  a  very  abundant  mass  of  this 
matter,  we  find  numerous  filaments,  composed  of 
spherical  globules  placed  end  to  end  like  the  heads        a. 
of    a    chaplet,   and   formed    of    a    bluish- green, 
grannlous  matter.     Fig.  297  represents  the   sort 
of  chaplet  which  occupies  the   interior  of  the  If. 
verrucose,  and  accompanies  the  mucilaginous  matter. 
When  the  plant  is  surveyed  in  its  full  development, 
the    internal    pellicle   formed   by  the   thickened 
mncilage  is  ruptured,   and  the  green    substance 
formed  of  mucilage  and    of  chaplets  is   left   to 
escape.     This  matter  is  dispersed  in  the  water  with 
so  much  the  more  facility  that  it  seems  gifted  at 
this  stage  of  its  existence  with  a  very  perceptible 
spontaneous  movement.    "  In  order  to  observe  this    -^ 
phenomenon  properly,"  says  M.  Thuret,  "  the  most       ' 
simple  means  is  to  arrange  some  freshly- gathered    chwiw  S  kooik 
specimens  in  a    plate  filled  with  water.     In  two 
or  three  days  the  external  pellicle  will  burst,  and  the  chaplets 
will  spread  themselves  over  the  water.     If  recourse  is  then  had  to 
a  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chaplets,  originally  very  long 
and  contorted  in  a  thousand  ways,  are  divided  into  numerous  frag- 
ments of  unequal  length,  nearly  all  straight,  or  only   slightly 
fiexuose,  moving  themselves  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and 
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seeming  to  creep  upon  the  plane  of  the  object-plate.  Their  pro- 
gress is  slow,  but  very  perceptible.  If  the  observations  are  con- 
tinued during  some  days,  the  chaplets  will  become  immovable,  and 
increase  in  size ;  at  the  same  time  a  mucilage  is  developed  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  as  in  a  transparent  frame.  Sometimes  the 
seeds  considerably  enlarge  and  divide  themselves,  so  as  to  form  two 
others,  but  laterally ;  this  formation  repeats  itself  many  times,  and 
it  would  seem  natural  to  seek  there  for  the  origin  of  new  chaplets. 
Unfortunately,  the  increase  of  the  seeds  in  number,  by  diminishing 
the  transparency,  no  longer  permits  us  to  follow  their  increase 
with  the  same  facility." 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  these  planta  present  an  organisation 
quite  rudimentary,  and  that  their  mode  of  reproduction  consists 
of  a  species  of  segmentation,  namely,  the  division  of  the  individual 
into  new  individuals,  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  approach  the 
organisation  of  the  lower  animals  rather  than  that  of  the  vegetable 
world. 

The  Nostoc — in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  extreme  rapidity 
of  its  vegetation — greatly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  alchemists, 
who  often  mention  it,  and  it  enters  into  many  of  their  rfecipes  for 
the  pretended  transmutation  of  metals. 

Sphceroplea  annulina,  belonging  to  the  sub-family  OacillataridtPf 
is  a  freshwater  species,  belonging  to  the  Confervacea),  comjxeed  of 
long  filaments,  formed  of  cellules  more  or  less  elongated,  and 
associated  end  to  end  like  the  Nostocs.  These  cells  consist  in  their 
adult  state  of  chlorophyll,  a  watery  liquid,  and  some  feculous 
granules ;  the  whole  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  liquid 


Tig.  298.— Two  plants  of  SphierozTga  Fig.  299.— Three  plants  of  OsciUatoria 

Berkeleyaua.  nigro-viridia. 

element  forms  coarse  cells,  arranged  in  straight  lines  (Fig.  300, 1). 
Thus  the  Protococcus  is  an  individual  consisting  of  one  cell  only. 
The  OscilMoria  spiralis  is  a  simple  vegetable  thread  formed  by 
cells  cohering  at  their  extremities.  The  Osciilatoria  nigro-tnridis, 
shown  in  its  natural  state  in  Fig.  299,  is  a  simple  vegetable  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  cells  united  at  their  extremities  like  threads. 
Sphwvozyga  Berkeleyana  is  a  thread  formed  of  simple  cells  touching 
each  other  at  both  ends. 
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In  the  month  of  April  the  contents  of  certain  email  cells  are 
modified  bo  aa  to  give  a  spongy  appearance,  first  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  these  small  cells  (Fig,  300,  2),  then  by  the  condensation  of 
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Fig.  300.— RepradncUon  ol  SpderoptRi  (nugDilled). 

the  green  matter  and  grains  of  starch,  like  the  figure,  3,  and  by 
the  dispersion  of  most  of  the  small  cells  from  b  of  the  same  figure, 
where  the  great  flattened  cells  represent  the  superposed  cellules. 
Sometimes  the  same  cells  contain  a  great  number  of  free  globular 
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masses  (Fig.  300,  4).     These  masses  are  young  and  soft  spores, 
elastic,  and  destitute  of  membrane. 

Long  before  the  contents  of  these  cellules  have  submitted  to  the 
transformations  indicated,  the  membrane  proper  to  the  cellules 
presents  small  openings  at  various  points,  whose  diameter  yaries 
from  l-300th  to  l-500th  part  of  a  line  (Fig.  300,  4  and  5,  o). 

But  all  the  cellules  of  the  same  filament  of  Sph^eropka  do 
not  present  the  same  modifications  which  we  have  described, 
and  which  are  finally  converted  into  sporanges,  filled  with  a  mul- 
titude of  spores.     Phenomena  of  a  very  difierent  nature  occur  in 
the  meantime.     The  rings  interposed  between  the  uncoloured  cell 
become  reddish,  and  the  grains  of  starch  which  they  contain  dis- 
appear (Fig.  300,  5,  a).      Sometimes  the  orange-coloured  matter 
is  organised  in  an  infinity  of  short  corpuscles,  arranged  in  a  con- 
fused mass.     The  rings  are  decomposed,  and  suddenly  one  of  the 
corpuscles  is  observed  to  plunge  into  their  substance,  disengage 
itself,  and  move  in  the  cellular  cavity ;  then  other  corpuscles  in 
increasing  numbers  repeat  the  same  phenomena.     The  movement 
which  agitates  them  becomes  excessively  animated,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  substance  of  the  ring  under  observation  is  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  corpuscles.     A  second  and  a  third  ring 
of  the  same  cellidea  undergo  the  same  process,  until  the  whole 
mass  is  filled  with  elongated  corpuscles  which  move  and  swarm 
in  all  directions  (Fig.  300,  5,  b).     Under  a  very  strong  magnifier 
these  moving  corpuscles  appear  as  in  Fig.  300,  6.     **  It  is,"  says 
M.  F.  Cohn,  the  Botanical  Professor  at  the  University  of  Breslau, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  observations,  ^'  it  is  a  spectacle 
truly  surprising  that,  amidst  all  these  movements  of  incredible 
activity  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother  cell,  the  membrane  of  the  cell 
is  pierced  at  a  given  moment  with  one  or  many  openings  corre- 
sponding in  form  and  dimensions  to  those  we  have  already  seen 
with  the  cellular  sporanges.     A  first  corpuscle  escapes  by  one  of 
these  perforations,  others  follow,  and  they  soon  flow  in  multitudes. 
"When  movement  in  the  water  is  at  first  slow,  it  is  often  obstructed 
by  the  mucilaginous  envelope  against  which  the  corpuscles  press 
in  vain.     I  have  seen  them,  after  struggling  for  twelve  hours, 
still  agitating  themselves  tumultuously  within  their  prison-house, 
return  to  a  state  of  repose,  and  finally  be  transformed  into  yel- 
lowish vesicles.     The  active  corpuscles,  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
measure  about  the  200th  part  of  a  line  in  length ;  their  form  is 
elongated  and  cylindrical,  and  reminds  us  of  certain  small  Cole- 
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optera.  Their  posterior  extremity  is  slightly  swollen,  sometimes 
flattened  and  enlarged  at  the  same  time,  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and 
granules  can  frequently  be  traced  in  its  interior.  The  anterior 
extremity,  on  the  contrary,  is  elongated  into  a  species  of  straight 
and  glassy  beak,  having  at  its  extremity  two  long  cilia,  which 
become  very  irritable  in  a  solution  of  iodine,  which  seems  to  destroy 
the  corpuscles.  These  movements  of  the  ciliferous  corpuscles  are 
very  characteristic :  they  are  gifted  with  little  vital  energy,  they 
only  oscillate  with  their  beak  as  if  groping ;  if  they  move  more 
rapidly,  they  turn  transversely  round  their  median  axis,  as  a 
cudgel-player  would  do  who,  holding  his  stick  firmly  by  the 
centre,  makes  it  whirl  round  his  head ;  or,  to  illustrate  it  still 
more  familiarly,  like  the  cat  which  runs  roimd  after  its  own  tail, 
without  changing  its  place.  But  for  the  most  part  they  describe 
a  cycloid  by  a  movement  of  progression  by  jerks  and  leaps,  as  it 
were;  more  rarely  they  advance  in  a  right  line;  their  natural 
tendency  towards  the  light  being  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
drop  of  water  in  which  I  observed  them  they  massed  themselves 
voluntarily  towards  the  edge  nearest  to  the  window/' 

"  The  exterior  resemblance  of  these  corpuscles  to  the  anthero- 
zoids  of  Vaucheria,  justify  us  in  attributing  to  them  analogous 
functions.  When  these  antherozoids  become  free  and  diJSused 
through  the  .water,  they  reunite  after  a  time  roimd  certain  collides, 
whose  contents  are  organised  like  spores.  They  agitate  the  water 
Dear  these  cellules ;  they  attach  themselves  to  its  walls,  leaving  it 
for  an  instant,  then  returning  immediately.  Finally,  one  of  the 
corpuscles,  approaching  one  of  the  openings  existing  in  the 
membrane  of  the  sporanges,  fixes  itself  there,  and  introduces  its 
delicate  beak.  Sometimes  the  posterior  part  of  its  body  becomes 
too  large  to  pass  with  impunity ;  then  we  see  it  pushing  itself 
on,  but  without  relaxing  the  hold  with  its  beak,  contracting  and 
making  itself  smaller.  In  short,  it  forces  itself  a  passage  and  pene- 
trates into  the  cavity  of  the  sporange.  At  the  same  time,  other  an- 
therozoids penetrate  in  the  same  manner  or  by  analogous  methods. 
Three  or  four  of  these  are  often  engaged  at  once  in  the  same  open- 
ing; the  smallest  pass  without  difficulty  at  the  first  attempt,  and 
in  their  movement  of  translation  with  the  liquid  in  which  they 
swim  in  the  bosom  of  the  sporange,  describe  great  circles  and 
constitute  extremely  curious  phenomena.  After  a  few  moments 
the  sporange  may  contain  more  than  twenty  of  these  antherozoids, 
which  agitate  themselves  round  the  young  spores.     These  are,  as 
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I  have  stated  above,  small  soft  spheroids,  more  or  less  completely 
filled  with  chlorophyll,  and  enveloped  in  a  mucous  bed,  having, 
however,  none  of  the  characters  of  a  cellulose  membrane.  The 
spermatozoids  throw  themselves  from  one  spore  to  another,  as  if 
some  electric  force  attracted  and  repelled  them  alternately,  and  tliat 
so  rapidly  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  their  movements.  They 
are  often  observed  to  move  with  the  same  agility  from  one  end  of 
the  sporange  to  the  other,  while  the  agitation  of  their  vibratfle 
cilia  impresses  upon  the  spores  a  slow  movement  of  rotation.  I  have 
seen  the  antherozoids  agitate  themselves  confusedly  in  the  cavity 
of  the  sporange  during  more  than  two  hours.  This  movement 
becomes  slower  and  slower  by  degrees,  and  they  finish 
by  attaching  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  young 
spores.  We  can  then  see  one  or  two  fix  themselves 
by  the  cilia  and  the  beak  upon  each  of  these  bodies, 
dwelling  as  if  implanted  there,  oscillating  there  for 
^^'sphwropieT ^  some  time;  then  finally  they  become  quite  immoT- 
(magnifled).     ^^^^q^  ^^^  attach  thcmsclves  in  all  their  length  upon 

the  spore.  Their  bodies  lose  their  form ;  and  are  soon  nothing  but 
mucous  droplets,  of  which  a  part  seems  to  be  absorbed  by  the  spore. 
The  primordial  spore,  now  fecundated,  soon  becomes  covered  with 
a  true  cellular  membrane,  as  represented  in  Fig.  301." 

When  these  spores  are  prepared  to  germinate,  their  contents 


a  b  c  ' 

Fig.  302. — Spores  of  Sphseroplea  in  ooarae  of  germination  (magnified). 

are  subjected  to  many  modifications.  They  become  granulated, 
assuming  a  sombre  tint  of  reddish  brown,  and  a  transparent  circle 
shows  itself  in  the  centre.  The  reddish  matter  frequently  assumei^ 
a  greenish  tint  before  germination.  This  change  of  colour  proceeds 
slowly  and  step  by  step  from  the  exterior  of  the  spore  towards  the 
centre  of  its  cavity,  and  the  plastic  contents  finally  separate,  first 
into  two,  then  into  four,  and  ultimately  into  a  much  greater 
number  of  parts  (Fig.  302,  a,  b,  c),  which  rupture  their  double 
envelopes,  and  spread  themselves  freely  in  the  water,  like  so  many 
zoospores. 

The  form  of  these  zoospores  is  as  uncertain  as  their  size  and 
colour.   During  more  than  an  hour  these  corpuscles,  furnished  with 
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two  cilia  to  their  beak,  agitate  themselves  by  a  slow  jerking  move- 
ment, interrupted  firom  time  to  time  by  long  pauses,  until  it  almost 
seems  as  if  they  had  lost  their  power  of  movement,  when,  after 
many  hours  of  immobility,  they  suddenly  resume  their  motion. 

When  these  zoospores  begin  to  germinate  they  elongate  them- 
selves more  and  more,  in  a  spindle-like  form,  swelling  in  the 
middle,  as  in  Fig.  303,  a,  hy  c,  d,  e,  f.  In  a  short  time  the  little 
plant,  hitherto  formed  of  a  single  cell, 
separates  into  two  equal  compartments ; 
then,  successively,  into  a  great  number 
of  cells,  at  the  cost  of,  and  in  proportion 
to,  their  size ;  becoming  finally  a  young 
Sphaoroplea. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  Sphceroplca 
annulina,  in  which  the  descriptions  of 
M.  Cohn  are  only  slightly  abbreviated. 
The  strange  details  give  birth  to  feelings 
of  profound  admiration  in  the  naturalist 
and  thinker.  Here  are  individuals  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vegetable  scale 
which  are  reproduced  by  the  emission 
of  germs  gifted  with  a  movement  of  their 
own,  and  seemingly  guided  in  their 
evolutions  by  a  true  kind  of  instinct. 

Looking  at  these  volimtary  move- 
ments so  apparent  in  the  younger 
generations  of  an  inferior  vegetable,  one 
is  drawn,  with  the  German  naturalist,  to 
consider   them  as   animals,   which,   by  Fig.  303  (magnified), 

holding  themselves  immovable,  and  attaching  themselves  to  some 
object,  become  vegetables.  But  how  much  do  these  facts  overthrow 
the  notions  generally  entertained  of  the  distinctions  between  ani- 
mals and  plants !  In  order  to  know  in  what  life  consists,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  contemplate  creatures  of  the  higher  organisation  only; 
the  whole  series  of  creation  must  be  contemplated^  from  man  down 
to  the  humble  Sphceroplea, 

III.   FUCACE^. 

The  Seaweeds  closely  resemble  Confervacese  both  in  structure 
and  local  habitat.  They  diflfer  in  their  mode  of  reproduction,  the 
organs  appearing  as  little  green  warts  on  the  outside  of  the  plant. 
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invested  by  a  thin  membrane  enclosing  the  sporules,  \(h3e  the 
antheridia  have  a  spiral  filament.  Some  of  them  are  used  as  food, 
as  Alaria  esculenta  and  Fueua  vesiculosus,  which  are  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  natives  of  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  They  have  also  been  extensively  employed  for 
industrial  purposes,  both  in  our  own  and  other  comitries,  in  the 
manufacture  of  kelp,  glass,  and  especially  iodine,  which  is  extracted 
from  many  species.  The  FucacecB  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
Seaweeds  by  a  remarkable  characteristic,  namely,  the  position  of 
their  spores  within  little  hollows  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the 
plant,  and  communicating  with  the  surface  by  a  pore. 

Dr.  Lindley  divides  the  order  of  Fucacese  into  the  three  following 
sub-orders,  each  distinguished  by  its  own  peculiarities : — 

(hJk~?h«S"«L*f^r£!i^Sr.S^;^  Including    Hydrojpistnnn  icd 

( SSST^i^wSt  Bomeumes  j  Satnichobpennum,  uid  Chorii*. 

(Frond  polysipfaonoua,  barked  and  jointed,  \     Including  the  Spbaceluii,  thr 
vesicles  scattered  over  the  suxf  ace  of  the  brood,  |  Dictyoeiphon,  Laminazia,  and  ^      | 
or  i^beaps.  )  zochnus. 

{Frond  pol^iphonoii«f  often  bladdery,  veei-'^ 
cles  seated  in  hollow  conceptacles  formed  of  I     Including  the  Lemanea,  Fteos 
a  folding-in  of  tlie  frond^  pierced  by  a  pore  VCybtoi'eira,     SaryiraMam,    Totti- 
surrounded  by  flock ;  concoptaulea  scattered  |  nana,  and  Seirococcus. 
or  collected  upon  a  receptacle.  j 

Two  species  of  Sargassum,  8.  vtdgare  and  8,  bacci/erum,  are 
frequently  found  on  our  shores  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde  and  the  west  coast  of  Scotland ;  but  they  are  mere  wai& 
and  strays  cast  with  other  tropical  productions  on  our  shores. 
They  are  the  "  Gulf- weeds  '*  which  form  floating  meadows  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean.  "  Midway  the  Atlantic,"  says  Maury,  in  his 
"  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  p.  88,  "in  the  triangular  space 
between  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands,  is 
the  great  Sargasso  Sea,  covering  an  area  equal  in  extent  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley ;  it  is  so  thickly  matted  over  with  the  Gulf- 
weed  that  the  speed  of  vessels  passing  through  it  is  often  retarded. 
"When  the  companions  of  Columbus  saw  it,  they  thought  it  marked 
the  limits  of  navigation,  and  became  alarmed.  To  the  eye,  at  a 
little  distance,  it  seems  substantial  enough  to  walk  upon."  The 
reproductive  bodies  of  these  plants  are  in  the  beginning  little  wart- 
like bodies,  invested  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  placed  close  over  an 
inner  sac  filled  with  green  granules.  The  spores  are  external ;  that 
is,  they  are  inserted  on  the  surface  of  a  vesicle  upon  which  they 
are  generated. 


J 
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TAUCHERIA. 


-^^tr^  '  "^  Faucheria  are  formed  of  a  network  of  cylindi 

-^'       r^^  -^^^A '  "'^^^^i^g  and  continuous,  encloeing  green  grai 

.^^^^  iv^   ''^/esfl  zuucila^.       Thia   amall  plant,  conunon   en 

~'^<i,^'*^   Yl  "^ pieces,  is  rendered  very  remarkable  by  its  diver 

j^^^   ^  ^^  ^'^uction.      It  has  been  the  subject  of  most  interei 

«c»^^^  J>   fcj^  inveatigationa   made  by  M.  TTiuret  and  Von  Pri 

^^y^y        \^  ^productivB   spores   are,  as  we  sball  see,  gifted  at  oi 

^i»j»\,   V        Vir  existence   with   a  true  movement,  and  it  may  ac 


«.u^ 


to  \faJ]c.         Tliia  very  remarkable  fact  shows  how  d 
•^\^^''**^es  iB   to    esta-bliah    precise  differences  between  pi 
^V*»*^^  and   to  defixie  absolutely  the  limits  of  what  are  a 
V^e  kingdoaia  of  nature.         _,  ,  .    ^ 

trfjnit-v  of  *lio  filamentfl  of  this  Facm  are  awoll 
^rform,    and.    tBe     S"^^"^  "^"^i"  "  condensed  th 


tiTit-       In  Fig-  304   are  repress 
\Aa*^^^*^     "wic^  t^^  extremity  of  Vaucheria 


j^  Kt^ifc   «yuei^^^^°***       ttte   "Work  of  reproduction   is  in 
^jJ^  f"^  «^aaiSSD\.  '^^^^^Ai.cate  the  progressive  modificatio 


V 
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themselvea  slowly,  the  one  from  the  other,  towards  the  base  of  the 
club-like  swelling,  leaving  there  a  vacant  space.     The  giunoles 
now  approach  each  other  again,  and  once  more  form  a  jimction. 
But  then  a  great  change  takes  place,  for  this  singular  operation 
seems  to  determine  the  separation  of  the  mother  plant  from  tbe 
reproductive  body  or  ^ore.      Henceforth  the  spore  is  invested 
with  a  proper  membrane,  and  possesses  a  distinct  organisation. 
This  is  the  moment   when  the   crisis  approaches.      The  upper 
extremity  of  the  spore  is  ruptured  (Fig.  805) ;  at  the  same  time 
it  begins  to  turn  on  its   axis  so  complet«ly  that  the  granules 
contained  may  be  observed  passing  rapidly  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  right,  as  if  they  moved  in  the  interior  of  a  transparent 
cylinder.     The  narrow  opening  by  which  the  spore  seeks  its  egrcra 
produces  a  very  marked  state  of  strangulation.  In  a  few  | 
moments  it  succeeds  in  disengaging  itself  and  throirf  > 
itself  into  the  water.     Once  detached  from  the  mother,  i 
the  individual  spore  now,  as  represented  in  Fig.  fiOo,  \ 
continues  to  turn  upon  itself  unceasingly,  but  with  a 
very  irregular  motion,  its  movement  being  now  quick  ■ 
""*"*'■  or  slow  in  one  direction,  and  now  in  another.     GeneraUy  , 
it  gains  the  edge  of  the  object-glass  on  which  the  observation  is 
being  made,  as  if  it  sought  to  escape  from  its  prison-house.    Some- 
times its  motion  is  arrested  for  an  instant,  and  immediately  ii 
resumes  its  more  active  career. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  spore  is  covered  with  vibratile  cilia 

(Fig.  307),  which,  however,  are  quite  invisible 

from   the  rapidity  of  their  motion.     In  order  to 

Bee  them  properly  it  is  necessary  to  stop  them 

by  means  of  some  reagent,  such  as  opium  or 

iodine.     The  effect  of  this  application  is  vcrj' 

remarkable.    The  opium  reduces  the  movements 

of  the  spores  of  the  Yaucheria  so  as  to  admit 

of  the  play  of  the  organs  being  quite  perceptible. 

The  iodine    arrests   them   suddenly,  and  makes 

vift.m.syin with    their  motion  more  perceptible  from  the  sudden- 

msgn  e  .     ^^^   ^^  thcir   arrcst.     The   solution  of  iodine 

employed  by  M.  Thuret  contained  only  the  one-thousandth  part  of 

that  substance. 

This  gentleman  has  succeeded  in  following  the  movements  of 

spore  of  Vaucheria  in  water  during    more  than  two  hours. 

When  the  cilia  finally  cease  to  move,  the  spores  remain  immov- 
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able,  and  soon  begin  to  genuiiiate  (Fig.  308),  giving  birth  to  a 
Fucus,  a  new  Vaucheria. 

Here  we  are  permitted  t«  heboid  a  Terj  astoniBhing  pheaomenoQ. 
Are  these  young  beings  really  plants  P  The  German  botanists  call 
them  soospores.  They  identify  them  with  aoimahi, 
remarking  that  aiunmls  only  hare  organs  of  loco- 
motion, and  that  the  vibratile  ciUa  which  ars 
observed  in  the  spores  of  the  Taucheria  are  true 
organs  of  motion.  Thus,  according  to  certain 
German  naturalists,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
lives  these  Fuci  are  true  animals,  which  only 
become  plants  when  they  are  fiixed  and  begin  to 
germinate. 

Apart  from  this  theory  of  transformatioa, 
TJnger's  remarks  upon  the  clubbed  Vaucheria,  V. 
ehrata,  are  highly  interesting.    While  examiniag 


they  expelled  the  contained  Bp<»iiles,  which,  alter  expulsion,  ascended 
to  the  surfaceof  the  water.  H^pening  to  look  at  the  surface  of  this 
water,  he  was  stir|hised  to  find  it  covered  with  small  globules  of  un- 
equal size,  swimming  freely  here  and  there,  and  gliding  round  glo- 
bules that  remained  motionless,  stopping  and  again  setting  them- 
selves in  motion,  like  animated  beings.  The  next  day  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  globules  aggregat«d  round  the  bubbles  of  gas  disengaged 
from  the  Confemte,  and  floated  at  the  surface — some  dark  green, 
others  round  or  elongated,  others  transparent,  humid,  diverging  at 
right  angles  with  each  other,  all  evidently  plants  in  a  state  of  ger- 
mination. Other  globules  were  oval,  dark  at  one  extremity,  and 
almost  transparent  at  the  other,  which  swam  freely  about,  and 
within  the  space  of  an  hour  he  succeeded  in  tracing  not  only  the 
diminution  of  vitality  and  the  death  of  these //ifltsom,  but  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  dead  animals  into  gemunating  plants. 

The  French  botanists  are  more  cautious  in  expressing  their 
views;  they  dare  not  pronounce  upon  the  aniroality  of  these 
beings ;  and  the  researches  of  M.  Decaisne  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
the  vegetable  nature  of  the  so-called  zbospores,  a  doctrine  to  which 
the  more  eminent  English  physioIogiHts  had  long  given  their 
adhesion.  For  our  part,  we  confine  ourselves  to  this  brief  expla- 
nation of  both  opinions. 

When  the  spore  has  become  fixed,  it  develops  itself  regularly; 
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ita  progresa  is  easily  followed  under  the  microscope.  The  elongs* 
tion  of  the  filaments  takes  place,  so  to  speak,  imder  the  eye. 
M.  Thuret  states  that  ho  has  measured  more  than  once  an  increase 
of  three-twentiethe  of  a  millimetre  (about  three-eighteenths  of  ac 
inch)  in  an  hour. 

Besides  these  non-sexual  multiplications  by  zoospores,  there  has 

been  recently  discovered  in  the  same  plant  a  true  sexual  rqjro- 

duction,  produced  by  the  assiatAnce  of 

two  distinct  organs,  borne  at  a  little 

distance  the  one  from  the  other  on  tlie 

filaments.    The  one  (Fig.  309,  a)  is  a 

sort  of  short  branch,  recurring  as  it 

were  upon  itself,  like  a  snail  or  smaU 

horn.     The  other,  b,  is  a  sort  of  shell, 

light  and  thin,  and  fashioned  like  a 

•nirisoiHieynicheriii  beak,   which   is    called  the    sporangt. 

These  two  organs  are  separated,  the  one 

from  the  other,  upon  the  tube  which  carries  them,  by  a  transverse 

chamber.     In  the  interior  of  the  sporange,  and  towards  its  base, 

0-==j^       certain  green  seeds  are  found,  while  towards 
m^^^K    ^^  heti^  is   B  colourless  matter,  very  finely 
^^^^^      granulated.     At  the  extremity  of  the  corni- 
cle, which  is  bounded  by  a  thin  partition,  a 
„   ,,„    ,  .  ..J. I,,  ereat  number  of  small  clubs  are  found,  more 

fig.  AID. — AnihHroMia  of  the  o  ' 

vwKbwii  (matpiiiM).      or  Icss  surFouuded  by  a  colourless  mucilage. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  when  fecundation  takes  place.    Al 

this  moment  the  membrane  of  the  sporange  ia  broken  at  its  tip. 

and  the  matter  contained  in  this  species  of  sac  is 

W>'('/         poured  out  through  the  opening  (Fig.  310).     Im- 

^H^  mediately  after  the  sporange  opens,  the  cornicle,  bj 
^^^^9k.  ^  marvellous  coincidence,  opens  also  at  its  extremity, 
^^^^^W  and  pours  out  ita  contents.  Innumerable  corpuscles 
Ftg.  sii.— *mh(.n>.  of  minutc  size,  but  retaining  their  club-like  shape, 

ui«  a^TmLs'^    that  is  to  say,  atilherozoids,  now  issue  from  the  car- 

™*"  nicies.     They  penetrate  the  adjacent  opening  of  the 

sporange  (Fig.  31  l),filling  it  almost  entirely.  Arrived  at  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  and  granulous  bed,  which  prevents  them,  by  its  con- 
sistence, from  penetrating  further,  they  advance  and  retire,  con- 
tinuing this  backward  and  forward  motion  during  the  next  half- 
hour,  presenting  a  most  singular  spectacle  to  the  observer.  Some- 
times a  partition  is  formed  in  advance  of  the  mucous  bed,  whiib 
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prevents  the  ulterior  action  of  the  locomotive  corpuscles  from 
exercising  themselves  upon  it.  These  movements  will  endure  for 
yet  another  houi: ;  but  they  become  gradually  slower  and  slower, 
ceasing  entirely  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours. 

It  ia  after  the  introduction  of  the  antherozoid«  into  the  sporange 
tliat  a  large  cell  or  spore  forms  itself  in  the  interior  of  the  sporange, 
which  ctHnpletely  fills  it.  At  first  greenish, 
tIiL3  cellule  becomes  paler  by  degrees,  and 
presents  in  its  interior  many  larger  bodies 
of  a  dusky  brown  (Fig.  312).  Sometimes 
it  is  isolated  from  the  tube  in  consequence 
of  the  membrane  of  the  sporange  begin- 
ntDg  to  decompose.  At  a  certain  time — 
(hat  is,  in  about  three  mouths — this  spore 

begins  to  recover  its  green  colour;   it  be-    p^,. 3ij._Fo™«i«,  ^  ap««. 
comes  elongated  slowly,  and  soon  assumes  (nMBnifled). 

the  form  of  a  young  tube  of  Vaucheria,  and  in  a  short  time  it  is 
a  perfect  resemblance  of  the  mother  plant  (Figs.  313  and  314). 

Such  is  the  double  and  singular  mode  of  fecundation  in  the 
Vaucheria.     It  was   foresee!  by  Vaucher,  who  recognised  the 
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first,  and  suspected  the  importance  of  the  cornicles ;  but  we  are 
bdehted  to  Von  Pringsheim,  an  able  German  anatomist,  for  the 
complete  and  circnmstantial  relation  which  is  here  presented.  The 
f^'cit  vmcuhsus  (Fig.  315)  is  the  commonest  and  best  known  of 
all  the  Uarine  AlgEe.  It  is  found  on  all  the  shores  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  North  Sea  it  grows  so  abundantly  that  it  is  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  such  as  roofing  houses.  It  ia  also  cut  twice  a 
year  in  some  places  in  order,  to  extract  carbonate  of  soda  from 
iu  ashes.  The  plane  part  of  its  bifurcated  frond  is  sown  with 
globulous  vesicles,  or  air-bags,  which  are  probably  intended  to 
euBtaiu  the  plant  in  the  water  and  perform  the  fimotioiu  of  the 
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air-cells  in  fislies.     Certain  mammillouB  tubercles  inveEt  ihe  ex- 
tremity of  the  bifurcations  of  the  frond. 

If  the  water  is  withdrawn  from  certain  portions  of  the  plant 
at  the  time  when  the  tubercles  are  fully  developed,  it  is  some- 
times observed  that  their  orifice  ia  closed  by  a  drop  of  reddish 
liquid,  while  other  portions  of  the  same  plant  present  in  similai 
circumstances  a  sort  of  secretion,  no  longer  red,  but  olive. 


f^i. 


V 


Fig.BlB.— F 

This  change  of  colour  seems  at  first  glance  to  indicate  a  physio- 
logical difference  in  the  tubercles  borne  upon  the  different  fronds. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  eabh  of  these  tubercles  is  only  a  cavitj' 
or  oonceptacle,  enclosing  in  the  one  case  a  fecundating  apparatus, 
in  the  other  a  fruit-bearing  organ ;  and  these  organs  are  borne 
upon  separate  tubercles.  IStcus  vesieuloaua  may  therefore  he  am- 
sidered  as  duecwus.  "The  fructification  of  the  Fucace*e,"  says 
M.  Thnret,  "is  contained  in  small  spherical  cavities  situated  beneath 
the  epiderm,  called  conceptacles.  These  are  completely  closed  at 
first,  but  open  eventually ;  they  open  at  the  surface  of  the  frond 
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hj  a  small  pore,  or  mouth,  through  which  the  reproductive  bodies 
escape,  assisted  by  jointed  and  branched  hairs,  or  cilia,  which  line 
the  conceptacle  which  supports  the  aatheroids,  and  it  is  at  their 
base  that  the  spores  are  fixed.  In  certain  apeciea,  spores  and 
antberoids  are  found  in  the  same  conceptacle ;  in  others,  on  the 
contrary,  theee  organs  are  produced  in  different  conceptaclea,  and 
on  different  individuala." 

Tbe  male  conceptacle  of  F.  teaiculosus  (Fig.  316)  is  found  to 
contain  small  OToid,  transparent  sacs,  containing  a  whitish  mass 


Fig.  SlOp— ^uuTBive  HctioQ  cd  Uu  CDDCfipUulfl  (magnifled). 

Sprinkled  with  reddish  granules.  These  are  the  antheroida  which 
are  inserted  or  supported  upon  the  branched  reticulated  hairs 
irhtch  line  the  conceptacle.  They  enclose  numerous  transparent  - 
corpuscles,  at  first  Tery  thin  and  colourless,  but  in  time  the 
matter  condenses  into  little  bodies  forming  a  greyish  mass,  sprinkled 
<rith  orange  or  reddish  spots.  These  corpuscles  are  the  anthe> 
lozoids,  which  are  so  packed  that  neither  form  nor  structure  can 
be  recogoised.  The  antherids  of  Fucus,  Ozothalia,  Pelvetia, 
and  Himanthalia  have  a  double  envelope ;  that  is,  the  sac  in  which 
tbey  are  contained  is  itself  closed  by  another  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, which  remains  fixed  to  the  hair  on  which  it  was  produced, 
while  the  inner  one  is  expelled  through  its  summit  and  falls  into 
the  conceptacle,  whence  it  glides  as  far  as  the  mouth.  The  anthe- 
rozoida  which  fill  it  soon  become  violently  agitated ;  the  sac  opens 
at  one  or  both  ends,  through  which  they  force  their  way  into  the 
stamen  and  disperse.     In  Halidrys,  Pycnophycus,  and  Cystosein 
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the  second  envelope  is  absent,  the  mere  sac  only  is  foand  atlaclirf 
to  the  jointed  hairs,  and  the  antherozoids  are  expelled  directly  and 
in  a  mass,  remaining  for  a  time  in  ceaseless  struggliog,  and  tumiii;: 
npon  one  another  before  diapersing  in  the  liquid,  where  they  move 
with  great  vivacity.  Their  locomotive  organs  consist  of  two  cilii, 
greatly  attenuated,  the  shorter  of  which  appears  to  be  inserted  o[ 
the  smallest  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  always  in  adroiiK 
during  its  progress.  The  second  oil  is  drawn  behind  the  cor- 
puscle. 

In  what  some  botanists  designate  the  female  conceptacle  of /Wuj 
eesiculosus  (Fig.  317),  certain  membranous  sacs,  more  or  1ms 
spherical  or  ovoid,  are  found,  enclosing  a  rounded  opaque  mass,  of  a 
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greyish  brown,  divided  into  eight  parts.  These  sacs,  or  sporangcs, 
are  borne  upon  a  short  peduncle,  and  surrounded  by  articulated 
filaments.  When  the  sporange  opens,  as  the  antherozoid  does  ai 
a  given  moment,  the  mass  which  it  contains  is  set  at  liberty,  still 
preserving  its  original  form,  bo  long  as  the  inner  sac  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  restrain  it.  But  matters  do  not  remain  long  in  this 
state ;  the  spores  isolate  themselves  tnore  and  more  in  the  mem- 
branous envelope  which  confines  them,  and  finally  they  become 
free.  They  are  then  perfectly  round,  of  an  olive  yellow,  and 
absolutely  destitute  of  skin. 

M.  Thuret,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  excelleut  obser- 
vations on  the  struoture  of  these  vegetables,  has  established  by  hi^ 
experiments  what  becomes  of  the  spores  when  disengaged  from 
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their  envelope.     "  If  the  male  fronds,  which  are  easily  recognised 

by  the  yellowish  colour  of  their  receptades,"  he  says,  "  are  placed 

for  a  short  time  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  an  effect  is  produced 

analogous   to  what    has  been    described    ia  the  female.      The 

antherids,  expelled  ra  immense  quantities  from  the  conceptaolee, 

form  on  the  surface  of  the  {nmi  at  each  osiiok,  or  mouth,  small 

Tiscoua  mammals  of  an  orange  colour.     When  a  portion  of  the 

TiscoQs  matter  is  detached  with  a  needle's  point, 

and  examined  with  the  microscope  in  a  drop  of 

sea-water,  it  ia  seen  that  tt  is  entirely  composed 

of  aatherids,  which  almost  immediately  discharge 

the  antherozoids  which   tliey    contain.     These 

move  about  with  the  utmost  activity,  and  their 

movements  are  prolonged  sometimes  till  the  next 

day,  diminishing  in  their  intensity,  however,  and 

by  the  third  day  at  lat«st  they  have  become  de< 

composed. 

"  In  order  to  fecundate  the  spores  and  prepare 
them  for  germination,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  them 
with  the  water  which  contains  some  antherids. 
If  the  experiment  is  made  upon  a  glass  plate, 
and  the  antherozoids  are  present  in  considerable 
qnantities,  one  of  the  most  curious  spectacles 
which  the  study  of  these  interesting  plants  can 
produce  will  be  presented  to  the  observer.  The 
aotherozoids,  attaching  themselves  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  spores,  communicate  to  them,  by 
means  of  their  vibratile  cilia,  a  movement  of 
rotation,  sometimes  very  rapid.  Sometimes  the 
entire  field  of  the  microscope  is  covered  with 
these  thick  brownish  spheres,  bristling  with 
antherozoids,  which  roll  themselves  about  in  all 
directions,  surrounded  with  swarms  of  these  cor- 
puscles. 

"In  abont  half  an  hour,   rarely  longer,  this 
movement  of  the  spores  ceases ;  the  antherozoids      yig.  aiBiZvociu 
continue,  however,  to  be  agitated  for  some  time,  «-»»"■■ 

but  with  diminished  activity,  until  all  movement  is  finally  arrested. 
From  the  day  when  the  spores  are  thrown  into  contact  with  the 
antherozoids  they  are  already  re-inveated  with  a  membrane. 

M,  Thuret  remarks  on  this  movement  of  rotation  among  the 
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spores,  that  the  phenomenon,  however  curious,  does  not  perhaps 
merit  much  consideration.  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  the 
fecundation  of  the  spores,  and  does  not  admit  that  the  movement 
takes  place  in  nature. 

ly.    CERAlilACEJE. 

Seaweeds  are  distinguished  by  their  rose  or  purplish,  Bometiines 
olive  or  violet  colour,  hence  called  Rose-tangles.  They  are  cellular, 
or  rather  tubular,  unsymmetrical  bodies,  their  cells  being  long  and 
tubular,  occasionally  only  polygonal,  multiplied  by  itieans  of  tetra- 
spores  and  sporophores,  as  they  are  in  threes,  as  in  Chondria,  or 
fours,  within  a  transparent  perispore,  as  in  CoralUna  qfficinaUs,  or 
mother-cell ;  a  variety  in  their  fructification  which,  as  Dr.  Lindley 
remarks,  ^^  seems  to  indicate,  their  being  the  highest  form  of 
Algales."  They  are  entirely  marine  species,  and,  according  to 
Endlicher.,  they  chiefly  abound  between  the  35*=^  and  48^  parrild, 
diminishing  in  number  towards  the  pole  and  the  equator,  and  being 
rare  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  among  the  genera  of  this 
order  that  the  more  gelatinous  Seaweeds  occur  :  the  material  out 
of  which  the  swallows  construct  the  edible  nests  so  valued  by  the 
Chinese  is  supposed  to  be  Gelidiujn.  Plocaria  compressa  and  Chon- 
drus  crispm  possess  similar  qualities.  Rhadomenia  palmafa,  the 
Dulse  of  the  Scottish  coast,  the  Dillesk  of  Ireland,  and  the  Saccha- 
rine Fucus  of  the  Icelanders,  is  eagerly  sought  on  the  coasts 
throughout  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe. 

y.  Gharace^. 

The  Charas  are  ^iquatic  plants,  composed  of  an  axis  consistijig 
of  parallel  tubes,  which  are  either  transparent  or  incrusted  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  of  whorls  of  symmetrical  tubular  branches, 
multiplied  by  spiral-coated  nucules  filled  with  stanch.  They  are 
among  the  most  obscure  creations  of  the  vegetable  world  in  regard 
to  their  reproductive  organa>  but  their  transparency  makes  them 
interesting  objects  of  investigation,  and  they  were  the  first  in  which 
an  actual  circulation  of  sap  was  observed.  They  inhabit  stagnant, 
fresh,  or  Bea  water,  and  live  always  immersed,  giving  out  a  fetid 
odour,  and  having  a  dull  greenish  colour.  Their  stems  are  regu- 
larly branched,  brittle^  and  surrounded  here  and  there  by  smaller 
branches  or  whorls,  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  whorls,  concealing 
the  reproductive  organs,  consisting  of  nucule,  supposed  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  pistil,  and  a  globule  representiug  the  anther. 
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The  order  consists  of  three  genera^  Chara,  Nitilla,  and  Charopsis ; 
the  first  containing  on  the  outsides  of  its  central  tube  a  thick  layer 
of  calcareous  matter,  which  is  the  residt,  according  to  Oreyille,  of 
the  peculiar  economy  of  the  plant  itself,  and  according  io  Brewster, 
analogous  to  the  siliceous  deposit  on  Equisetum.  Nitilla,  on  the 
contrary,  is  laransparent,  and  free  from  all  foreign  matter.  This 
property  seems  to  liave  recommended  it  as  a  subject  for  experi- 
ment. It  appears  that  if  the  stem  of  any  transparent  Ohara  is 
examined  with  a  good  microscope,  a  distinct  eurrent  will  be  seen 
to  take  place  in  every  tube  of  which  the  plant  is  composed,  setting 
from  the  base  of  the  tubes  to  the  apex,  and  returning  in  C.  vulgaris 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  lines  per  minute,  and  that  this  movement 
is  destroyed  by  the  application  of  a  few  drops  of  spirits ;  by  pres- 
sure; or  by  lacerating  the  tube.  M.  Thuret's  account  of  the 
structure  and  action  of  these  plants  is'  singularly  interesting.  ''  The 
antherids  in  aU  the  species  are  in  the  form  of  orange-red  globules, 
immediately  below  the  spore-cases.  These  globules  consist  of  eight 
slightly  concave  triangular  cells,  crenulate  at  tlie  edge,  the  crena- 
tures  dove-tailing  together  so  as  to  form  a  sphere  when  united 
with  a  corresponding  partition  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the 
cell,  occupying  about  a  third  of  its  breadth ;  that  part  which  is 
turned  towards  the  antherid  is  clothed  with  a  lining  of  red  gra- 
nules, ihe  rest  of  the  cell  containing  a  colourless  liquid  which 
gives  it  transparency,  and  produces  the  appearance  of  the  antherid 
being  surrounded  by  a  whitish  ring.  To  the  centre  of  each  cell  is 
attached  an  oblong  vesicle  filled  vrith  orange-coloured  granules 
arranged  in  lines,  and  presenting  a  very  remarkable  circulation. 
The  eight  vesicles  emanating  from  the  eight  cells  converge  in  the 
centre  of  the  antherid,  where  they  are  united  by  a  small  cellular 
mass;  while  a  ninth  vesicle  of  the  same  nature,  but  larger  and 
bottle-shaped,  fixes  the  antherid,  its  broad  base  being  attached  to 
a  branch  of  the  plant,  while  its  other  extremity,  penetrating  the 
four  lower  valves,  is  fixed  in  the  central  cellular  mass  of  the 
antherid.  From  this  point  also  are  a  nimiber  of  wavy  transparent 
tubes  divided  by  partitions,  in  each  joint  of  which  is  borne  a 
thread-like  anthozoid  rolled  up  on  itself  several  times.  When 
these  tubes  are  young  their  joints  contain  only  a  small  granular 
mass  foiming  a  nucleus  of  oval  form  and  greyish  colour,  of  irre- 
gular form  and  higher  refractive  power,  as  well  as  more  defined 
edges  at  the  base.  This  nucleus  subsequently  disappears,  leaving 
a  brilliant  point  encircled  with  black  on  each  side  of  the  joint 
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This  is  tlie  first  indication  of  tlie  appearance  of  an  antherozoid, 
and  it  is  produced  by  the  circumvolution  of  their  thread-like  body. 
By  degrees  the  antherid  dehisces ;  the  valves^  or  cells,  turn  back  on 
the  branch,  dragging  with  them  the  oblong  central  vesicle,  to  the 
extremity  of  which  a  portion  of  the  cellular  mass  adheres,  which 
bears  the  tubes  filled  with  antherozoids.  These  now  present  them* 
selves,  under  the  microscope,  twisting  and  turning  in  all  directions 
in  the  cavity  which  contains  them.  They  eventually  escape  by  a 
sudden  movement  which  resembles  the  action  of  a  spring.  When 
free  they  resemble  a  thread  twi»ted  up  into  a  corkscrew  form  with 
three  or  four  turns,  like  the  fragments  of  spiral  vessels.  The  field 
of  the  microscope  is  quickly  covered  with  little  thread-like  bodies 
swimming  with  a  singular  tremulous  motion.  They  turn  upon 
their  axis,  always  preserving  the  screw  form,  for  their  spiral  seems 
to  be  somewhat  stiff.  Their  motion  seems  to  be  caused  by  the 
continual  agitation  of  two  long  cilia  of  excessive  fineness  which 
spring  from^  behind  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  spiral  on  which 
they  seem  to  fold  themselves.  The  posterior  extremity,  namdj) 
that  which  is  dragged  along  by  the  advancing  antherozoid,  is 
granular,  thicker,  and  less  defined  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  When 
the  cilia  diminish  in  activity,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  motion  ori- 
ginates at  their  base  and  extends  by  waves  in  the  direction  of  their 
length.  Iodine,  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  the  acids  stop  these 
movements,  the  cilia  resisting  the  action  of  ammonia  longer  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  antherozoids.'^  The  phenomena  which  he 
has  described  M.  Thuret  considers  unquestionably  of  the  same 
nature  as  in  the  Mosses,  their  function  being,  as  he  believes,  im- 
pregnation; for  which  purpose  the  spore-cases  seem  to  be  con- 
structed, being  surmounted  by  five  cells  surrounding  a  small  canal, 
when  young  forming  a  sort  of  stigmatic  coronal,  which  dis- 
appears at  a  later  period  when  the  reproductive  body  has  arrived 
at  a  certain  stage  of  growth. 

VI.   FUNGALES. 

The  Fungi,  or  Mushrooms,  form  an  extensive  section  of  Thallo- 
gens.  Their  best-known  form  is  the  Mushroom,  in  which  we 
recognise  the  true  sporidia,  contained  in  asci,  or  sporule  cases, 
as  the  organs  of  reproduction.  But  it  includes  forms  of  infinite 
diversity,  the  least  noticeable  of  which  perhaps  are  the  minute 
substances  which  appear  in  and  upon  decomposing  fluids,  and  as 
vegetable  parasites  upon  many  living  animals  and  plants.    All 
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alike,  howeyer,  consist  exclusiyely  of  cellular  tissue,  although  they 
differ  widely  in  their  arrangement,  and  especially  in  the  nature  of 
their  reproductiye  organs.  In  the  more  minute  bodies  just  alluded 
to,  the  organ  of  fructification  is  simply  an  enlarged  asci  containing 
the  spores.  But  in  the  Mushroom  the  sporidia  are  contained  in  a 
sporule  case,  and  in  some  others  there  are  moyable  sporal  fibres,  or 
elaters.  They  yary  widely  in  form,  size,  colour,  and  duration; 
but  one  of  their  most  common  characteristics  is  rapid  growth  and 
brief  duration.  The  most  conspicuous  species  are  distinguished 
by  elegance  of  shape  and  bright  glossy  colours.  But  nothing  can 
exhibit  greater  extremes  of  deyelopment  if  the  highest  and  lowest 
forms  of  Fungales  are  contrasted;  the  large  fleshy  BoietttSy  for 
example,  which  grows  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  the  microscopic 
Mould-plant,  composed  of  threads  much  tgo  delicate  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  naked  eye,  although  the  latter  proyes  to  be  only  a 
simpler  form  of  the  former.  Viewed  in  their  whole  extent,  the 
Fungales  may  be  described  as  cellular  flowerless  plants,  nourished 
through  their  thallus  or  miscellum ;  haying  a  concentric  mode  of 
development ;  liying  in  the  open  air ;  propagated  by  spores,  colour- 
less or  brown,  and  sometimes  enclosed  in  asci — that  is,  in  trans- 
parent cells — and  destitute  of  gonidia. 

The  Fungales  are  yery  extensive  as  regards  genera  and  species. 
The  Rey.  Mr.  Berkeley  gives  the  number  as  598  genera  and  4,000 
species,  to  which  new  forms  are  being  constantly  added.  "  In  their 
simplest  forms,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  Fungales  are  little  articulated 
filaments,  composed  of  simple  cellules  placed  end  to  end.  Such  is 
the  mould  fouLnd  upon  various  substances — the  mildew  of  the  rose- 
bush, and  all  the  tribes  of  Mucor  and  Mucedo.  In  some  of  these 
the  joints  disarticulate  and  appear  to  be  capable  of  reproduction  ; 
in  others,  spores  collect  in  the  terminal  joints,  and  are  finally  dis- 
persed by  the  rupture  of  the  cellule  that  contained  them.  In  a 
higher  state  of  composition  they  are  masses  of  cellular  tissue  of  a 
determinate  figure,  the  whole  centre  of  which  consists  of  spores 
attached,  often  four  together,  to  the  cellular  tissue,  which  at  length 
dries  up,  leaving  a  seed-like  mass,  intermixed  more  or  less  with 
flocci,  as  in  the  puff-balls,  or  sporidia,  contained  in  membranous 
tubes,  or  asci,  like  the  thecse  of  Lichens,  as  in  the  Sphceriaa,  In 
their  most  perfect  state  they  consist  of  two  surfaces,  one  of  which  is 
even  and  imperforate,  like  the  cortical  layer  of  Lichens ;  the  other, 
separated  into  plates  or  cells,  and  called  the  hi/menium,  to  whose 
component  cells,  which  form  a  stratum  resembling  the  pile  of  velvet. 
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the  spores  are  attached  by  means  of  little  processes,  and  generally 
in  fours,  though  occasionally  the  number  is  more  or  less." 

Schleiden's  account  of  the  reproductive  process  of  Fungalee  is 
highly  interesting.  The  most  simple  filamentous  Fungi,  the  Sy- 
phamt/celes,  form,  ''  at  the  end  of  the  thread-like  cells,"  he  says, 
*'  narrow  protuberances,  on  each  of  which  a  spore  is  developed ;  this 
at  length  separates,  having  a  double  membrane,  the  cell  of  the  spore 
itself,  and  the  covering,  or  sporangiimi,  arising  from  tlie  parent  cell 
in  Penicillium  and  Botrytis,  In  others,  the  thread-like  cells  form 
a  spherical  swelling  at  the  extremity,  from  which  project  a  number 
of  such  prolongations,  each  of  which  contains  a  spore,  which  forms 
a  divided  sporangiimi,  as  in  Mucor  and  Penicillium. 

''In  others,  as  in  Oasteromycetea,  the  ventricular  Fungi,  the 
thread-like  cells  combine  into  pointed  and  non-pointed,  variously- 
shaped  sporocarps,  in  or  upon  which  are  spores  of  the  development 
of  which  we  know  nothing.  After  the  scattering  of  the  spores  the 
thread-like  cells  often  remain  as  tender  wool,  as  in  the  Trichiaeea, 
or  as  delicate  network  (capillitum),  as  in  Stemonitis  cribrarea,  and 
the  external  capsules,  generally  composed  of  fine  filamentous  cells, 
is  then  dissolved  or  ruptured  in  a  regular  manner,  as  in  Arcym 
and  Oeastrum. 

"  In  the  most  highly-developed  species,  the  HymenomyceteB,  or 
membranous  Fungi,  elongated  pouch-like  cells  combine  so  closely 
side  by  side  as  to  form  a  membrane  or  hymenium.  Some  of  these 
enlarge  and  become  sporangia,  sending  out  from  one  to  six  points 
at  their  free  extremity,  on  each  of  which  a  spore  is  developecL 
Thus  the  filiform  cells  either  form  round  masses  closed  in  all  round, 
called  sporocarps,  with  cavities  in  their  interior,  or  they  form 
definitely-arranged  columns  in  Meriama,  tubes  in  Polyporus,  or 
lamellsB  in  Dcedalea  and  Agaricus,  or  clothed  on  the  hymenium,  as 
in  the  Syphomycetes.  In  Agaricm  the  law  of  their  development 
is  pretty  well  understood.  At  definite  points  of  the  flocculent 
mycelium,  small  hollow  heads  (volvse)  are  formed,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  of  which  there  grows  a  corpuscle,  pedunculated  below, 
and  enlarged  into  a  spherical  form  at  the  top.  In  the  lower  part 
of  this  protuberance  a  circular  horizontal  cavity  is  formed,  to  the 
upper  surface  of  which  are  attached  the  tubes,  lamellse,  &c.,  which 
bear  the  hymenium.  The  bottom  of  the  cavity  is  only  formed  by 
a  membrane  (indusium),  separated  from  the  pedicel  on  its  further 
development;  or  loosening  itself  at  once  from  it  and  the  upper  part 
at  the  same  time  remains  as  a  membranous  ring  upon  the  stalk. 
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The  upper  part^  which  supports  the  hymenium  on  its  lower  surface, 
dilates  subsequently,  and  appears  as  an  umbrella-like  expansion, 
called  the  cap  (pileus).  The  whole  then  breaks  through  the  yolvdD, 
which  is  very  soon  dissolved." 

A  most  formidable  array  of  Fungales  (Entopht/ta),  which  are 
parasites  on  man  and  living  animals,  can  be  produced.  Still  more 
numerous  are  those  which  infest  fruits  and  vegetables.  Smut  in 
wheat  and  other  cereals  is  produced  by  Uredo  segetum ;  rust,  red 
gum,  red  rag,  is  produced  by  Uredo  ruhigo ;  mildew  is  caused  by 
Tuccinia  graminis  enlarging  the  stomato  of  the  plant.  The  potato 
disease,  which  caused  such  distress  in  many  quarters  of  the  globe  a 
few  years  ago,  is  due  to  the  attack  of  Botrytia  infestana;  the  spores 
of  which,  according  to  Berkeley,  are  supposed  to  enter  the  stomato 
of  the  leaves,  causing  disease  in  them,  which  afterwards  extends 
to  the  tubers.     The  dry-rot  in  timber  is  another  form  of  Fungus. 

Fries,  whose  great  work  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  modern 
arrangements  of  this  immense  family,  separates  them  into  four 
great  divisions,  which  he  calls  Cohors ;  and  each  of  these  he  again 
divides  into  four  sub-orders,  distinguished  by  the  following 
characteristics : — 


00HQB&        CH1.BACTXBIBTIC8. 

Having  a  Hy-' 
menioxn  or  open- 
ing into  a  fructi- 
fying membrane, 
in  which  the 
sporea  or  seeds 
are  pIaced,nfluaUy 
inside  of  a  trans-* 
parent  simple  case 
or  asci.  Texture 
wholly    fllamen- 
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Examples. 


I.  H7]aV0MTCBTB8<< 


L  PfleatL 
n.  Mvellacei. 
in.  Clavati. 


IV.  Tremellini. 


i     Hymenium  on  on- 
\  der  side. 

i     Hymenium  on  up- 
( per  side. 

Hymenium  on  both  j  ^^^^^ 


Agaricus. 
Morchella. 


sides. 


i 


f  Hjrmenium  oon-  *) 
I  founded  with  recep-  I 
•^  tacle.  Noasci,  mem- >-DBcrymyse8. 
{  branoos  or  gdati-  ' 
tnous. 


J 


'  Fungus  closed 
up  by  a  Perithe- 
niiim;  then  per- 
forated, and  en- 
closing a  kemel- 
n.  Phtsomtcxt£8<  holdingiMci.  Tex- 
ture slightly  cel- 
lular, the  stroma 
or  the  receptacle 
somewhat  fila- 
^mentons. 


I.  Sphoriacel. 
n.  Phacidiacei. 
^rr.  Cytispora. 

IV.  XylomaceL 


{Kernel  filled  with) 
naked  spore<a8e8,and  >  Actinothyrium. 
dry.  ) 


m.  Gastiboicicstss-^ 


A  Peridium 
present,  closing 
up  the  Fungus  at 
firat,  and  contain- 
ing loose  spores 
having  no  asci. 
,  Texture  cellular. 


I.  Angrogastres. 


!  Spore  -  cases  im-  \ 
mersed  in  a  receptacle  r 
distinct  from  peri- 1 
dium.  ; 

{Spore-cases  naked,) 
among  filaments  dis-  >  Sclerodeimla 
tinct  from  peridium.  ) 
f     Spore-cases  naked, ) 
covered  by  filaments  [  Spumaria. 
forming  a  peridium.    ; 
(Spore  -  cases     im-  ) . 
mened  in  a  receptacle  [  Chaetomium. 
or  peridium.  ; 
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Spore-cases  plim^d ) 


r    Sporw  naked: 
I  texture    between 

IV    COHCOKYCltTMJ  *'*"**"'<**"      *"<* 

IV.  OORCOM\CKTB8<  ccUuIm;  UieUial- 

lus  often  imper- 
tceptible. 


(Spore-cases  piim^d ) 
in  an  entangled  reoep-  >  Foaoriiim. 
tacle  on  a  free  one.  ) 
S  Spore-cases  on  a  \ 
a  little  peridinm.  / 
{Spore-cases  at  tint) 
oonoealed  by  fila-  >  AspeiigilliiL 
ments.  ; 

{Spore-cases  sprine- ) 
ing  from  under   tiie  >  ExaqnriooL 
cuticle  of  trees.  } 


MUSHKOOMS    (agarics). 

The  Mushrooms,  then,  are  leafless,  stemless,  and  rootless ;  they 
respire,  thereby  producing  carbonic  acid,  like  flowers  and  animals. 

The  organs  of  vegetation  and  those  of  reproduction  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  the  Mushrooms.  The  first  are  composed  of  a  felt-like  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  very  thin  interlacing  filaments,  which  are 
termed  mycelia.  This  mycelium  is  subterranean,  not  ven' 
apparent,  and  often  doomed  to  immediate  destruction.  It  is  upon 
the  mycelium  that  the  apparatus  of  reproduction,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  organs  of  vegetation,  develops  itself.  This 
multiplicity  of  reproductive  organs  is  recognised  in  certain  species 
of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak.  The  Erysiphw^  whicli 
attack  the  Pea,  and  the  Oidhim  Tuckeri,  which  attacks  the  Vine, 
are  supposed  to  be  a  particular  state  of  Erysiphe,  in  which  are 
noted  three  distinct  kinds  of  reproductive  apparatus,  which  develop 
themselves  in  succession. 

Mushrooms  exist  under  the  most  opposite  conditions,  and  in  every 
kind  of  locality.  Some  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  the 
cultivated  Mushroom,  the  edible  Boletus,  the  Morel,  the  Puff-ball, 
&c.  Some  grow  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  upon  branches,  and 
upon  leaves ;  others,  as  the  Truffle,  are  found  buried  in  the  earth 
at  a  considerable  depth.  Thousands  of  small  species  live  as  para- 
sites upon  other  plants ;  the  Oidium  Tuckeri  on  the  Vine,  Botryiis 
infestam  on  the  Potato.  Others  attack  animals.  No  one  is 
ignorant  that  the  malady  which  destroyed  so  many  silkworms  in 
the  nurseries  in  the  south  of  France  was  produced  by  a  Fungus 
which  developed  itself  in  the  interior  of  the  living  larvae.  In  short, 
these  microscopic  and  encroaching  objects  attack  even  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane  of  man  and  animals,  producing  new  and 
dangerous  diseases. 

Mushrooms  in  many  countries  are  a  source  of  nourishment  to 
the  poor,  who  look  for  their  return  as  a  providential  manna.    Sut 
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others  conceal  a  mortal  poison.  Animals,  such  as  worms,  insects, 
and  snails,  feed  upon  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  mthout  reason 
that  bene&cent  Ilature  has  scattered  them  with  so  much  profusion 
over  the  globe.  It  would  be  out  of  phce  to  enter  here  upon  an 
elaborate  con^deration  of  Fungales  in  general.  We  must  there- 
fore hmit  our  remarks  to  a  few  types  selected  from  the  best  known 
species  among  those  which  interest  us  from  their  utility,  or  from 
the  dangerous  maladies  to  which  they  give  birth. 

The  common  Mushrooh  (Agaricus   campestris).     This  species, 
commonly  raised  for  the  table  (Fig.  319),  cooBists  of  a  footstalk,  or 


Fig.  31>.— Agirliiu  campMirli. 

i^\pe,  ranging  from  an  inch  and  a  bnlf  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
height.  When  young,  they  resemble  little  snow-balls,  usually  called 
Button  Mushrooms.  Afterwards,  when  the  stalk  appears,  the  cap 
separates,  and  it  becomes  convex  or  slightly  conical,  of  a  white  or 
piliah  yellow,  with  rose-coloured  gills,  and  a  thick  white  fleshy 
cap.  At  a  more  advanced  age  the  cap  becomes  concave,  the  colour 
grey,  and  the  gills  nearly  black.  A  whitish  membrane,  like  a 
species  of  veil,  entirely  covers  the  young  gills,  forming  afterwards 
a  sort  of  collar,  more  or  less  perfect,  round  the  stalk. 
The  Field  Mushroom  grows  naturally  upon  the  grass  sward. 
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where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  also  obtained  by  culture 
in  dark  places  where  there  are  heat  and  moisture,  as  in  caves  and 
quarries.  But  it  is  necessary  tb  guard  against  its  being  confounded 
with  other  species  which  are  dangerous  poisons ;  such  are  the  Fly 
Mushroom  A,  muscanus  and  A.  virosus,  and  a  species  of  Amanita, 
which  somewhat  resembles  it,  although  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  footstalk  being  bulbous  at  the  base,  enveloped  as  by  a  purse 
(volva),  and  by  the  colour  of  its  gills,  which  are  not  rose-coloured, 
as  in  ^.  campestriSy  but  of  a  pale  whitish  colour.  That  we  may 
have  some  exact  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  Mushrooms  in  general, 
let  us  consider  the  structure  of  the  comestible  species. 

Let  us  detach  one  of  the  laminae,  or  gills,  which  occupy  the  lower 
face  of  the  cap.  We  shall  readily  observe,  by  looking  at  it 
through  a  lens,  that  the  two  surfaces  are  of  a  velvety  texture ; 
but  it  is  only  through  the  microscope  that  their  true  organisation 
can  be  appreciated. 

If  a  transverse  incision  is  made  in  the  thinner  parts  of  these 
laminae,  which  shall  be  perpendicular  to  their  surface,  we  m^y 
assure  ourselves  ocularly  that  each  plate  presents  three  very 
distinct  beds :  a  middle  bed  in  connection  with  the  substance 
of  the  cap — a  sort  of  layer,  upon  which  the  perpendicular  elements 
of  the  two  other  beds  rest.  These  elements  consist  of  cells  of 
three  distinct  kinds  (Fig.  319,  4).  The  first  are  shorter  than 
the  others,  carrying  nothing  at  their  free  extremity ;  the  next 
are  a  little  longer,  terminating  in  four  points,  which  each  bear 
a  small  spherical  sac  at  their  summit  (Fig.  319,  5) ;  the  third  are 
much  larger,  but  have  neither  point  nor  sac  at  their  extremity. 

We  are  assured  by  experiment  that  the  little  sacs,  disposed  in 
fours  at  the  simimit  of  the  centre  cells,  are  the  reproductive  organs 
which  germinate  and  reproduce  the  mother  plant.  We  call  them 
spores;  the  cellules  which  support  them  are  oaXieA.  hasides.  The 
result  of  the  germination  of  these  spores  is  that  mycelium  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  as  being  the  reproductive  apparatus  of 
the  Fungi,  which  is  seen  in  the  form  of  filaments  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mushroom  in  Fig.  319,  1.  Fragments  of  this  mycelium  can 
multiply  the  plant  much  as  a  fragment  of  rhizome  of  a  phanero- 
gamous vegetable  does.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  gardeners 
sow  the  mycelium,  which  they  term  mushroom  spaum,  and  which 
may  be  preserved  for  many  years  without  losing  its  germinating 
properties.  In  cultivating  Mushrooms  a  hotbed  is  prepared,  con- 
sisting of  horse-dung,  covered  with  a  bed  of  earth  of  about  three 
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feet  thick,  in  which  the  mycelium  is  planted,  watering  it  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  humidity. 
In  a  short  time  small  tubercles  will  appear,  which  at  a  later 
period  become  young  mushrooms. 

The  Truffle,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  of  Gasteromycetes, 
asserts  its  Fungale  characteristics  by  its  niembranous  sporangia, 
which  are  scattered  on  a  serpentine  vein-like  hymenium,  and 
enclosed  in  a  concrete  uterus.  The  sporidia  are  at  first  pulpy. 
There  are  two  genera :  Tuber,  the  Common  Truffle,  and  Hhizo- 
pogan,  the  White  Truffle,  the  species  being  very  generally  diffused 
over  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  growing  ten  or  twelve  inches 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  Rhizopogans  have  a  sessile 
uterus,  bursting  irregularly,  and  marbled  internally  with  anasto- 
mosing veins  and  sessile  sporangia :  the  Tubers  a  closed  uterus, 
marbled  internally  with  veins.  The  sporangia  are  pedicellate  and 
confined  to  the  veins. 

The  Common  Truffle  {T  cibarium)  is  of  irregular  form,  nearly 
black  in  colour,  and  warty  in  appearance.  It  seems  to  affect  the 
soil  covered  with  woods,  especially  oak  and  beech  woods,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  an}i;hing  approaching  a  parental 
bond  between  the  Truffle  and  the  roots  of  trees  among  which  it  grows 
by  preference.  It  develops  itself  as  others  of  the  Mushroom  tribe 
do,  by  spares,  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  matured  plant. 
They  are  singularly  small,  something  less  thah  the  three-hundredth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  the  truffle  is  left  after  maturity 
to  decompose  in  the  sun,  these  spores  produce  whitish  filaments, 
analogous  to  the  mycelium  of  the  Agaraceac.  This  mycelium,  when 
buried  in  the  soil,  in  due  time  reproduces  the  truffle 

If  we  examine  the  soil  of  a  truffle  bed  in  Poitou,  in  the  month 
of  September,  for  instance,  we  find  that  it  is  traversed  by  great 
numbers  of  these  white  cylindrical  threads,  as  fine  as  sewing- 
thread,  which  are  nevertheless  composed  of  microscopical  filament* 
some  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  threads, 
notwithstanding  their  minuteness,  are  formed  of  cellules,  and  in 
continuation  with  a  flaky  mycelium  of  the  same  nature,  which 
surrounds  the  young  truffles,  forming  round  them  a  sort  of  white 
packing,  some  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  thick.  These  filaments 
connect  themselves  directly  with  the  external  bed  of  the  young 
truffle.  But  this  enveloping  network  is  soon  destroyed ;  at  first 
«lowly  and  partially,  then  entirely,  and  the  truffle  appears  com- 
pletely isolated  in  the  soil. 
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The  structure  of  the  Truffle  is  much  more  complicated  than  was 
formerly  imagined,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  works  of  the 
Brothers  Tulasne  for  much  that  we  now  know  respecting  the 
organisation  of  this  singular  vegetable. 

The  young  vegetables  present  very  irregular  sinuous  cavities, 
partially  communicating  with  each  other,  which  abut,  sometimes 
on  a  unique  opening  corresponding  with  an  exterior  depression, 
sometimes  on  many  points  of  the  surface.  When  more  advanced 
in  age  they  are  traversed  by  a  double  system  of  veins — the  one 
white,  the  other  coloured.  The  coloured  veins  are  continued  to 
the  exterior  tissue  which  composes  the  envelope.  In  their  middle 
parts  they  are  formed  of  a  network  of  filaments  running  also  in 
the  same  direction,' whence  issue  shorter  filaments  perpendicular 
to  them,  whose  swelling  extremities  become  the  sparangia.  The 
white  veins  seem  to  be  forced  by  the  elongation  of  sterile  filaments 
intermingling  with  the  sporangia,  between  which  the  air  is  foimd 
to  interpose  itself.  They  come  out  on  the  surface  in  one  or  many 
points. 

The  spores,  whose  forms  are  much  varied,  though  constant 
for  the  same  species,  are  limited  in  number,  which  rises  from 
four  to  eight.  Their  external  membrane  is  soft,  downy,  or  reticu- 
lated. 

The  Tuber  brumaie,  milanospomm,  cBstivum,  and  fnesentericwn  are 
the  only  species  sought  for  in  France.  21  cibarium  grows  abun- 
dantly in  various  parts  of  England,  where  it  is  gathered  about 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  having  a  peculiar  smell,  and  something 
of  the  flavour  of  the  mushroom.  In  Algeria  T,  leonia  occupies  tbe 
place  of  all  the  Truffles  of  Western  Europe.  The  large  Truffle, 
Mylitta  Australis,  which  attains  a  weight  of  more  than  two  pounds, 
is  known  by  the  natives  of  those  regions  as  native  bread. 

The  Truffles  especially  affect  a  calcareous  soil,  or  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  chalk.  In  France  they  abound  in  Poitou,  Touraine,  the 
Vivarais,  the  Comtat- Venaissin,  Provence,  at  Brives  and  at  Cabors. 
They  require  for  their  full  development  a  shaded  soil,  rendered 
fertile  by  the  decomposed  leaves  and  fruit  which  annually  fall  from 
the  sheltering  trees ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  separated  from 
the  subterranean  network  of  the  roots.  The  oak  and  elm  are  tie 
trees  most  favourable  to  its  growth.  The  truffle  is  sought  for  by 
hogs  trained  for  the  purpose.  Having  indicated  the  spot  by  slightly 
scratching  it,  they  generally  leave  to  man  the  labour  of  digging  it 
out  of  the  earth ;  but  if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  permeable,  they  do  no: 
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pause  in  their  scratching  until  they  have  seized  the  truffle.  In  Bur- 
gundy the  sheep-dog,  and  in  Italy  the  water-spaniel,  are  trained  and 
employed  for  the  purpose.  But  dogs  only  seem  to  hunt  the  truffle 
from  love  of^  or  obedience  to,  man.  The  hog  is  more  given  to  egoism ; 
he  loves  the  truffle^  and  hunts  it  out  for  his  own  use.  The  trained 
hog,  when  on  the  traces  of  one,  is  immovable,  with  nose  over  his 
prize,  waiting  till  it  is  dug  out.  Nor  does  he  wait  long,  but, 
unless  prevented,  seizes  and  devours  the  odorous  prey  himself,  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  In  Upper  Provence  a  hog  trained  to 
truffle-hunting  is  worth  two  hundred  francs. 

The  Morel  [Morchella  esculenta),  like  the  Truffle,  belongs  to  the 
sub-order  Ascomycetes,  This  Fungus  has  a  stalk  from  one  to  three 
inches  long ;  a  spherical  hollow  cap,  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg- 
cup,  of  a  pale  brown  or  even  grey  colour,  and  deep  pitted  over  its 
whole  surface.  It  grows  in  orchards  and  woods,  springing  up  in 
early  spring  and  summer,  and  is  generally  believed  to  abound  in 
woods  where  fires  have  been  made.  The  country-people  in  Ger- 
many were  so  persuaded  of  this,  that  they  made  a  practice,  until 
the  custom  was  put  down  by  law,  of  firing  the  woods  in  order  to 
obtain  a  crop  of  Morels.  The  plant  has  a  slight  smell  and  an 
agreeable  taste ;  it  is  employed  for  various  purposes  in  cookery, 
both  fresh  and  dried. 

When  the  vast  numbers  and  universal  dissemination  of  Fun- 
gales  are  taken  into  consideration,  together  with  their  diversity  of 
form  and  size,  it  is  not  surprising  that  botanists  have  been  much 
puzzled  over  them.  Fries  discovered  no  fewer  than  two  thousand 
species  within  the  compass  of  a  square  furlong  in  Sweden.  Of  the 
Agarics  alone  above  a  thousand  species  are  described.  In  size 
they  range  from  the  minute  Moulds  which  are  found  to  produce 
death  in  the  silkworm  and  the  common  house-fly  (which  M. 
Deslongchamps  found  in  the  air-cells  of  the  Eider  duck  while 
alive,  and  which  Professor  Owen  found  in  the  lungs  of  a  flamingo) 
up  to  the  Great  Pufi'-ball,  which  attains  the  diameter  of  a  foot  in 
a  single  night. 

The  different  structures  of  Fungales  have  been  equally  puzzling. 
Some  writers  have  questioned  the  propriety  of  classing  them  as 
plants  at  all ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish  them  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  equally  distinct  from  plants  and  animals. 
Others  have  adopted  the  unphilosophical  notion  that  they  are  mere 
fortuitous  developments  of  vegetable  matter,  called  into  action  by 
special  conditions  of  light,  heat,  and  air.     But  the  fact  that  the 
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cultivated  species  can  be  propagated  with  certainty,  is  no  doubt 

applicable  to  the  whole.    It  is  argued  with  more  reason  that  many 

of  the  Fungales  which  have  been  ascribed  to  equivocal  generation 

are  the  effects  of  diseased  cuticle,  or  of  the  underlying  tisGueB  on 

which  the  sporules  have  settled.     Fries  thus  argues  against  theee 

notions.     "The  sporules,"  he  says,  "are  infinite,  for  in  a  single 

individual  of  Reticularia  maxima  I  have  reckoned  10,000,000,  so 

subtle  as  to  resemble  thin  smoke,  as  light  as  if  raised  by  erapora- 

lion,  .and  dispersed  in  so  many  ways — by  the  Bun's 

attraction,  bv  insects,  by  adhesion  and  elasticity — 

that  it  is  di£Bcult  to  conceive  the  spota  from  which 

thoy  could  be  excluded." 

The  Caries,  or  Fungales  which  attack  the  wheat- 
plant  and  others  of  the  Oraminacesc,  arc,  according  to 
Quekett,  Mucedincs,  to  which  he  proposes  giving  the 
name   of  Ergotcetia  abor/ans.       It    belongs  to  the 
Coniomycetes  of  Fries.     This  author  considered  it  a 
diseased  state  of  the  plant  itself,  and  placed  it  in  liis 
doubtful  genus   Spermoedia.      From  the  investiga- 
tions of  Quekett  it  appears  that  the  great  moss  of 
the  Ergot,   as  it  has  been   called,  consists  of  the 
nlbumcn  of  the  grain  in  a  diseased  st^te.     Contran' 
to  all  former   experiments,   after   the  outside  was 
scraped  off,  the  interior  under  the 
microscope  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  globules  of  fatty  oil ;  and  the 
cause  was  evident.     Outside  of  the 
crgotised  grain  werefound  a  number 
of  small   oval  or  elliptical   bodies  Ir 

about  the  six-hundredth  part  of  an  I 

inch  in  diamctcr,containing  smaller  r 

granules,  which  were  found  to  be 
sporidia  of  a  fungoid  plant,  attached 
to  filaments  which  developed  them- 
selves early  in  the  growth  of  the    ^   ssi-duhmj 
Fig.  am         erain,     producing     this     diseased      Gt..inotwh«i 

CKiM  on  Wh«t.      °  '        V.  ■  il.         ■     .       ■  (IM8»I<WJ. 

state.       it  grows    in    the    interior 
of  the  ovary  of  the  cultivated  wheat  (Fig.  320),  and  of  some  others 
of  the  Graminaceac.     At  the  maturity  of  the  plant  which  it  has 
invaded,  the  diseased  grain  is  nearly  of  the  size  and  form  of  tbc 
healthy  grain  (Fig.  321),  differing  chiefly  in  its  brownish  colour 
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uud  unequal  division.  The  Fungus  would  seem  to  have  its  birth 
in  some  manner  in  the  flower  of  the  wheat-plants  ;  the  wasting 
influence  is  drawn  from  the  stigmata  and  stamens  of  the  parent 
[ilant.  "Having,"  says  M.  Tulasne,  "suhjected  the  pulverulent 
matter  which  filled  the  ovary  to  the  microscope,  and  especially  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  periphery,  which  seemed  to  ripen  more 
slowly,  we  recognised  that  spores  attached  themselves  to  it  in 
great  numbers  by  short  peduncles,  to  a  sort  of  ^nk,  or  common, 
thin,  colourless  branches  of  a  fragile  nature,  which  seem  to  be 
re-absorbed,  or  at  least  to  disappear,  as  the  spores  they  engender 
approach  maturity.     The  tissue  constituted  by  them  is  then  added 


.# 
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Eig«(m»eiiillBl).  (maguifled).  (mBgniltd). 

lo  the  ovary.  This  process  proceeds  until  the  whole  ovary  is 
cranmied  with-  seeds  of  the  vegetable  parasite.  When  this  seed. 
germinates,"  says  M.  Tulasne,  in  continuation,  "  its  reticulated 
tegument  is  broken  at  some  point  of  its  surface,  but  without  regu- 
larity (Fig.  322,  1,  2),  and  a  thick  and  flexible  tube  issues  from 
the  opening,  which  continues  to  grow  till  it  attains  the  length  of 
about  fifteen  times  the  diameter  of  the  spore.  The  shorter  grains 
are  usually  crowned  with  a  sheaf  and  a  bundle  of  secondary  spores 
designated  eporidia  (Figs.  323  and  324).  These  are  very  slender 
linear  bodies  united  into  pairs  in  their  lower  part  by  a  short  and 
n'gid  band,  which  gives  to  the  pair  the  form  of  the  letter  H. 
Tliis  bouquet  of  spores  being  matured,  the  germs  soon  destroy 
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themselves.  The  reproductive  pairs  are  then  isolated  from  each 
other,  spreading  abroad,  without  altogether  dissociating  them- 
selves, on  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  body.  Some  germinaU^ 
quickly,  and  emit,  especially  towards  their  summit,  very  fine  fila- 
ments, which  quickly  spread  themselves  (Figs.  326  and  326). 
Others,  and  those  in  much  greater  numbers,  give  birth  to  secondary 
sporidia,  thickish  oblong  or  arched  bodies,  which  appear  to  be  the 
most  important  agents  in  the  multiplication  of  Fungales.  These 
will  be  secondary  sporidia,  which  germinate  while  emitting  one  or 
many  very  fin^  filamenta  at  certain  points  of  their  surface." 

The  Smuts. — Blights  or  Uredines  are  another  family  of  para- 
sitic Fimgales  belonging  to  the  sub-order  of  Coniomycetes.  They 
occur  on  the  diseased  tissues  of  plants.  The  spores  are  single, 
often  partitioned  on  more  or  less  distinct  sporophores,  the  flocci  of 
the  fruit  obsolete,  or  mere  peduncles.      The  Smut,  properly  so 


Fig.  825  (magniSed).  Bundles  of  Spores. 

called  {Ustilago  segetum),  particularly  attacks  oats  and  barley.  It 
develops  itself  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  floral  envelope,  in  the 
axes  of  the  spikelet,  and  in  the  peduncles  of  the  Graminse.  When 
the  wind  has  dispersed  the  spores  of  the  parasite,  the  plant  only 
remains  a  blackened  skeleton,  and  scarcely  recognisable.  The 
presence  of  the  Fungale  draws  after  it  the  abortion  more  or  less 
complete  of  the  organs  of  the  flower  which  it  has  attacked,  the 
sterility  of  the  spike,  and  a  notable  alteration  of  their  normal 
structure. 

Another  species,  UsiiJago  Maydis,  with  black  spores,  is  equally 
disastrous  to  the  cultivators  of  Maize  or  Indian  com.  Fig.  327 
represents  a  spike  of  maize  with  white  grains.  Fig.  328  presents 
the  vertical  section  of  an  ovary  surrounded  with  bracts,  tumefied 
by  the  pressure  of  the  Fungus.  The  black  spots  indicate  the  for- 
mation at  these  points  of  the  black  powder  of  ihe  Ustilago  Maydia. 
This  Fungus  attacks  alike  stem  and  spikelet,  producing  upon  them 
excrescences  more  or  less  volmninous  and  deformed.  "  In  dissecting 
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the  ordinary  excrescences  while  they  are  still  gorged  with  juices," 
anya  M .  Tulaane,  "  we  find  them  to  be  formed  of  a  parenchyma  of 
great  cells,  frequently  with  gaps,  and  traversed  by  a  small  number 
of  fibro -vascular  bundles;  it  is  a  structure  analogous  to  that  pre- 
sented by  the  bracts  and  ovary  invested  by  entophytrio.  The 
chasms  in  this  parenchyma,  and  frequently  even  the  interior  of  its 


Tig.  33T.— Finblut.orSiiiut,<intIi<  Fit;.  328.    Secllimotm 
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constituting  cells,  are  filled  in  some  eases,  when  they  are  examined 
before  the  final  pulverescence  of  the  Ustilago  takes  place,  with  the 
matter  of  the  Fungus.  It  is  a  mucousj  gelatinous,  and  perfectly 
colourless  substance,  which  separates  little  by  little  into  small 
polyhedral  rounded  masses,  which,  by  reclothing  themselves,  some- 
liraea  according. to  a  tegumeiilary  system,  become  spores." 

The  Vine  Fungus,  which  is  the  Oidhim  Tvckeri  of  Berkeley,  is 
supposed  also  to  be  a  state  of  Erysiphe — a  genus  of  small  Fungi 
which  the  world  has  a  great  interest  in  being  acquainted  with. 
The  elegant  structure  and  varied  form  of  some  of  these  minute 
Fungi  bad  fixed  the  attention  of  mycologists  upon  them,  long 
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before  the  unforeseen  result  of  M.  Tulasue's  inTeetigati^'iis  become 
known.  These  microecopic  plants  possesa,  according  to  JU.  Tulasne, 
'  no  less  than  three  kinds  of  reproductive  apparatus,  which  make 
their  appearance  successively,  and  the  Fungus  destructive  to  the 
vine  is  only  another  species  of  I'^rysiphe,  which  forms  the  first  two 
evolutions  only  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

The  reproductive  organs  in  Eryaiphe  consist  of  a  mycelivm 
formed  of  fine  thread-like  filaments,  furnished  with  spores,  the 
form  and  functions  of  which  remind  us  in  many  respects  of  the 


Fig.  SKI,— Beiirodui'Iiie  Organi  of  ErjiiyUc  (Cooidia).  ins£n Jl«il. 

suckers  of  the  Dodder-plant ;  which  leads  to  the  inference  that  in 
these  Fungi  we  see  parasites  which  live  upon  the  green  or  living 
parts  of  vegetables,  particularly  upon  the  leaves.  Certain  filaments 
of  the  mycelium  bear  straight  branches  more  or  less  numerous, 
which  swell  at  the  extremities  into  ellipsoidal  utricles,  and  consti- 
tute small  organs,  often  in  the  form  of  a  chaplet  of  beads,  formed 
of  reproductive  cells,  aualogous  to  the  fugitive  buds  of  cotyle- 
donous  plants.  To  this  first  reproductive  system  M.  Tulasne  gives 
the  name  of  Conidies  (Fig.  329). 

Another  class  of  organs  consists  of  spherical  or  ovoid  vesicles, 
generally  pedicellate,  and  filled  with  innumerable  small  oval  or 
oblong  corpuscles.  This  second  system,  represented  in  Fig,  3^0, 
he  calls  Pycnidei. 

Such  are  the  two  sorts  of  reproductive  organs  which  constitute 
the  Oidivm  Tucheri  of  Berkeley ;  which  is,  however,  only  one  of 
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the  Ert/iiphe^  the  last   and  perfect  form  of  which  haa  not  yet 
developed  itself. 

This,  the  iateat  and  most  important  form,  consists  in  globuloua 


Fig.MO.— KcprtiductiTeOfgmiof  Srytiphe  (Pjunidei).  in»Kni(lod. 

coneeptacles,  sessile,  at  first  colourless,  then  yellowish  brown,  and 
(iaaUy  black  and  more  or  less  spotted,  which  bear,  like  the  first 
two  sets  of  organs,  certain  filaments  of  the  mycelium.     They  are 


t\s.  331  .—ThiM  kind  of  Keproductiie  Orean  <st  Eryiitilie  (C<iiii'op<U']ct{,inaGiiin.d. 

all  accompanied  at  maturity  with  a  variable  number  of  filiform 
appendages,  whose  form,  dimensions,  and  position  vary  with 
the  spores  under  consideration  (Fig.  331).  They  are  simple  or 
brauching,  and  frequently  terminate  in  arms  divided  into  pairs. 
In  the  bosom  of  the  coneeptacles  are  found  sacs  or  theca,  variable 
also  in  Dumber,  generally  ovoid,  attached  by  a  short  claw  to  the 
base  of  the  conceptaclc.  The  number  of  spores,  which  are  constant 
to  each  species,  varies  from  two  to  eight.  The  coneeptacles  open 
irregularly  in  order  to  permit  the  theca  or  spores  to  issue. 

The  Moulds  were  long  supposed  to  have  a  very  simple  organisa- 
tion, because  they  had  been  imperfectly  observed.     Even  in  our 
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day  they  are  very  imperfectly  known.  It  is  now  known,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  them  are  endowed  with  multiplied  reproductiTC 
apparatus.    The  Mucora,  which  are  the  commonest  of  the  Moulds, 

grow  on  organic  substances  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, forming  large  catonous  tufts,  with  vesicles 
full  of  greenish  spores  on  the  summit  of  long 
slender  pedicels  (Fig.  332).  It  has  only  recently 
been  ascertained  that  the  genera  which  had  been 
named  respectively  Aspergillus  and  Eurotium  are 
only  two  different  and  successive  modes  of  fruc- 
tification ;  Aspergillus  being  the  fructification  of 
the  young,  Eurotium  that  of  the  adult  state. 
Fig.  s32.-M«co™"  The  parasite  which  has  proved  so  destructive  to 
imagniiied,.  ^^iQ  potato  bclougs  to  the  family  of  Fungi  now 
under  consideration  ;  and  here  also  we  note  two  modes  of  fructi- 
fication ;  one,  namely,  in  which  the  spores  are  bom  naked  at  the 
extremity  of  the  filaments,  while  in  the  other  the  spores  are  con- 
tained in  certain  voluminous  vesicles.  In  a  recent  memoir,  M.  de 
Bary,  professor  in  the  University  of  Fribourg  in  the  Brisgau,  has 
directed  attention  to  the  very  curious  phenomena  attending  the 
germination  of  the  naked  spores,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  present  a 
risumi  of  these  interesting  researches. 

The  spores,  or  rather  the  so-called  naked  spores  of  the  potato 
parasite,  or  the  Peronospera,  present  us  with  three  distinct  modes 
of  germination.  In  the  first  process  germiqation  is  indicated  by 
the  emission  of  simple  or  ramified  filaments,  which  possess  the 
power  of  penetrating  the  tissues  of  the  potato  by  piercing  the 
walls  of  its  superficial  cells.  The  second  form  of  germination  is 
characterised  by  the  formation  of  a  secondary  spore,  from  the 
summit  of  which  issues  a  simple  tube,  which  in  due  course  attains 
the  length  of  two  or  three  times  its  greatest  diameter,  expanding 
like  a  vesicle  at  the  extremity.  When  all  the  plastic  contents  of 
the  spore  are  enclosed  in  this  terminal  vesicle,  it  is  isolated  from 
the  filamentous  germ  by  a  partition,  and  thus  constitutes  a  distinct 
cell.  But  this  spore  of  the  second  order  is  a  phenomenon  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  of  secondary  importance  only,  according  to  M.  de 
Bary.  In  the  third  mode  of  germination  the  spores  (Fig.  333,  a) 
divide  themselves  into  a  certain  number  of  polyhedric  portions 
(Fig.  333,  b),  which  in  a  short  time  begin  to  issue,  one  after  the 
other,  by  a  round  opening  (c),  thus  constituting  egg-shape  zoo- 
spores furnished  with  two  unequal  cilia ;  the  shorter  of  those  most 
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forward,  in  advance  of  the  corpuscle,  and  the  other  dragging 
after  it  (Fig.  333,  d).  The  movement  of  these  small  bodies  lasts 
for  about  half  an  hour,  describing  a  circle,  which  gets  slower  and 
slower  until  it  enters  a  state  of  perfect  repose.  Now  that  it  has 
become  immovable,  the  zoospore  takes  a  regularly  rounded  form. 


B  c  D 

Fig.  S3S.— Qermiiuitioii  ot  the  Spores  in  the  Potato  (magniHed). 

giving  birth  on  one  side  to  a  germ-tube,  slender  and  curved,  which 
lengthens  itself  rapidly  in  water. 

If  the  zoospores  are  sown  upon  the  nurse  plant,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances are  favourable,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  epi- 
dermis of  its  fragments,  giving  out  their  usual  germ,  which, 
after  climbing  a  short  time  on  the  outside,  begins  to  enter  the 
epidermic  cells.  Their  extremities  thus  attached  soon  acquire  a 
considerable  thickness,  which  afterwards  increases  in  a  tabular 
form,  which  perfectly  resembles  the  filaments  of  the  adult  myce- 
lium in  the  Peronospera,  and  it  soon  insinuates  itself  into  the  depth 
of  the  tissues  of  the  nurse  plant. 

VII.  The  Lichens. 

Lichens  are  cellular  plants,  requiring  free  access  to  light  and 
air,  and  of  simplest  structure.  They  form  irregular  patches,  more 
or  less  dry,  according  to  their  exposure  upon  the  surface  of  stones, 
trees,  and  other  bodies  which  they  cover,  while  decorating  them 
with  a  thousand  varied  hues  of  colour.  These  Thallogens  live  in 
the  air,  never  in  water.  Their  existence  may  endure  for  hundreds 
of  years ;  their  growth  and  propagation  are  both  excessively  slow. 
They  are  found  in  all  regions  of  the  globe,  from  the  tropics  up  to 
the  poles.  They  grow  on  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  in 
the  plains  and  valleys,  and  at  all  intermediate  heights.  Near  the 
limits  of  eternal  snow,  where  all  other  signs  of  vegetation  have 
disappeared,  on  the  edge  of  glaciers,  and  up  to  the  70th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  pole 
which  has  been  approached  by  man,  the  Lichens  still  vegetate. 
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Ilmuboldt  and  JlouBsingault  found  them  growing  near  the  surami: 
of  Chiraboruzo,  and  thoy  are  the  last  vegetables  which  are  fouad 
on  the  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc. 

In  form  these  universally- disaemlnated  plants  are  cellular  and 
flowerless,  formed  of  a  lobed  and  foliaceous  substance  called  a 
thallus,  which  consists  of  a  cortical  and  medullary  layer — tht 
former  being  cellular,  the  latter  both  cellular  and  filamentons. 
Others  are  crustaceous,  when  the  cortical  is  coloured  and  the 
medullary  layer  is  colourless.  The  reproductive  matter  is  of  two 
kinds: — I.  Spores,  naked,  or  lying  in  membranous  amylaceous 
tubes  or  thecse  immersed  in  nuclei  of  the  medullary  substonw, 


which  burst  through  the  cortical  layer  and  colour,  and  harden  by 
exposure  to  the  air  in  the  form  of  little  discs,  called  shieid;. 
2.  The  separated  cellules  of  the  medullary  layer  of  the  thallus. 
These,  called  gonidia,  are  of  a  green  colour,  and  lie  singly  or  in 
clusters  beneath  the  cortical  layer  of  the  thallus,  and  break  out  in 
clusters  called  soridia,  or  in  cups  called  cyphelia. 

Although  Lichens,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  never  im- 
mersed in  water,  they  are  said  in  all  .cases  to  be  developed  in 
humidity,  resembling  in  that  state  Phycese  and  Conferva;;  but 
as  soon  as  the  humidity  diminishes,  the  under  part  dies,  and  an 
inert  leprous  crust  is  formed,  which  becomes  the  basis  of  thi 
plant.  Hence  the  two  sorts  of  tissues — living  cellules  forming; 
the  vegetating  part,  and  dead  cellules  which  have  lost  their  coht- 
"on  ;  the  latter  have  their  reproductive  powers,  while  every  }wr' 
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nf  the  living  stratum  bus  beeo  ascertained  to  possess  reproductive 
properties. 

Some  Lichens  are  employed  in  medicine,  others  are  subjects  of 
ilomeatic  economy,  some  in  the  art  of  painting.  The  Iceland 
Lichea  [Cetrai-ia  Islandica),  Fig;.  334,  is  demulcent,  and  ia  em- 
ployed in  many  affections  of  the  chest ;  the  great  quantity  of  fecula 
vrhich  it  contains  renders  it  esculent.   Stkta  pulmonaria  (the  Lung- 


Fig,  su Slicli  [iDlmoiiiu  is. 

w"rt  Lichen),  Fig.  335,  is  in  Siberia  a  substitute  for  the  hop  in  ihe 
preparation  of  beer.  Cladonia  rangiferina  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  pasture  to  the  reindeer,  whose  instinct  readily  discovers  it  even 
under  the  snow. 

The  Orchil,  or  Archil,  is  a  valuable  dye,  and  Lecanora  tartarea 
is  the  cudbear  of  commerce,  which  is  imported  to  the  value  of 
i'SO.OOO  annuaUy. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  this  family  of  ThaUogens  is  Lecanora 
"citknta,  a  lichen  which  ia  frequently  met  with  in  tho  mountains 
of  the  arid  deserts  of  Tartary.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Kirguis  deserts  to  the  south  of  the  river  Ja'ik.  It  seems  to 
full  from  the  sky  as  a  sort  of  miraculous  manna.  Men  and  beasts 
are  nourished  on  it.  But  what  is  really  remarkable  is  that  it 
occurs  in  the  form  of  small  globules,  whcas  size  may  vary  from  the 
head  of  a  pin  to  a  hazel-nut.  They  are  invariably  free,  being 
attached  to  no  other  body.  It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  Lichen 
spreads  itself  rapidly  ;  has  vegetated  and  increased  while  the  wind 
transported  it  from  one  place  to  another.  The  light  mass  which 
constitutes  these  Lichens  is,  in  short,  often   transported  by  the 
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air  to  great  distances.  The  manna  which  supported  the  Isradites 
in  the  wilderness  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  species  of  comestible 
Lichen  of  rapid  growth,  which  the  wind  carried  and  spread  out 
at  their  feet.  These  falls  of  the  so-called  manna  are  by  no  means 
rare  in  our  days.  In  proof  of  this,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Turkish  embassy,  Fahri-Bey,  wrote  to  me  on  the  22nd  August, 
1864,  as  follows  : — **  Lt^st  year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kutahia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  after  a  great  storm,  accompanied  with  a  beating 
rain,  the  grains  enclosed  fell  from  the  sky  in  great  quantities 
As  a  great  dearth  had  prevailed  there  for  some  time,  the  inha- 
bitants eagerly  profited  by  the  occasion,  and  made  it  into  bread. 
In  stating  this  fact  for  your  information,  I  would  pray  of  you  to 
analyse  them,  and  favour  me  with  your  opinion  upon  them."  The 
grains  enclosed  in  the  letter  were  the  grains  of  the  comestible 
Lichen,  the  Lecanora  esculenta  now  under  consideration. 

What  then  is  the  internal  organisation  of  Lichens  P 

These  Thallogens,  when  perfect,  consist  of  a  nutritive  apparatus 
designated  the  thallusy  and  of  double  reproductive  organs. 

A  thallus,  which  is  sometimes  imperceptible,  may  nevertheless 
attain  the  length  of  ten  yards.  The  colours  which  it  commonly 
presents  are  white,  grey,  yellow,  citron,  orange,  green,  brown,  or 
black.  As  to  its  form,  it  is  foliaceous  in  Parmelia ;  fndicuk^c, 
in  the  Usneas ;  crustaceous,  as  in  the  Squamaria ;  kypophleod, 
or  hidden  under  the  epidermis  of  the  trees,  or  under  the  woody 
fibres,  as  in  the  Verrucaria,  Xt/lographa,  &c. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
thallus,  it  will  suffice*  to  mention  Parmelia  parietinay  the  thallus  of 
which  does  not  exceed  the  three-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

Thin  as  it  is,  however,  this  organ  presents  four  very  distinct 
regions.  Its  upper  part  consists  of  a  bed  of  thick,  closely-consolidated 
cells  of  a  yellowish  colour  at  their  surface  only.  In  front  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  thallus  is  another  cellular  bed,  white,  like  the 
first.  Between  these  two  epiderms  are  confined,  1st,  the  green 
seeds  known  as  gonidia,  and  formed  of  a  bed  called  gonidiaJ; 
2nd,  a  kind  of  medulla,  or  pith,  formed  of  filamentous  elements 
loosely  interlaced  or  knitted,  which  is  the  medidlary  bed,  and 
which  encloses  the  air  in  the  mesh. 

If  we  pass  from  the  vegetative  to  the  reproductive  system, 
we  find  that  it  consists  of  the  fructifying  or  female  organs,  and 
a   fecundating   or  male   apparatus ;  the  first  being   represented 
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by  the  Apotheceia — ^namely,  the  cups  or  shields  containing  the 
fructification ;  the  second  by  the  Spermogonia. 

The  apotheceia  of  fruits  of  the  Lichens  develop  themselyes  on 
the  upper  face  of  the  thallus,  or  upon  that  part  of  it  which  is  turned 
towards  the  light.  They  strongly  resemble  the  small  disc  or 
nucleus — ^black,  brown,  yellow,  rose-coloured,  red,  and  sometimes 
interspersed  with  brown  or  grey.  In  size  they  are  extremely 
variable;  the  smallest  are  under  the  one-twentieth  of  an  inch, 
whilst  the  largest  may  be  an  inch. 

The  spermoffonia  are  generally  very  small  organs,  rounded  or 
oblong,  lodged  sometimes  in  particular  tubercles,  but  more 
frequently  immerged  in  the  superficial  beds  of  the  thallus. 

Many  reasons  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spemiogonm  are 
the  male  organs  of  the  Lichens.  At  first  they  present  themselves 
parallel  in  the  fruit,  or  simultaneously  with  it  in  the  same  individual, 
and  at  other  times  only  upon  sterile  individuals  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  apotheceia  and  the  spermogonia  develop 
themselves  upon  different  individuals.  The  tenuity  of  the  cor- 
puscles contained  in  the  »pemiogoma,  their  immense  numbers 
relatively  to  the  number  of  their  spores,  their  solidity,  their  form, 
their  equality  as  to  size,  the  absence  of  all  germinating  faculty,  are 
so  many  circumstances  which  seem  to  identify  them  with  the 
attribute  of  being  agents  of  fecundation  analogous  to  the  anthero- 
zoids  of  other  Thallogens.  But  they  possess,  so  far  as  is  known, 
no  organs  of  locomotion. 

Class  IL — Acrogens. 

So  called  from  their  stems  growing  in  height  and  not  in  diameter. 
They  are  flowerless  plants,  like  Thallogens,  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  which  are  distinguishable,  and  in  other  respects  they 
approach  closely  to  higher  structural  forms,  even  acquiring  the 
stature  of  lofty  trees  in  some  of  the  orders.  They  have  breathing 
pores,  or  stomatce,  on  their  surface;  their  leaves  and  stems  are 
distinctly  separated  in  most  of  the  species ;  in  some  of  them  the 
spiral  spermatoids,  which  form  an  important  portion  of  the 
internal  anatomy  of  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation,  are  found  well 
developed,  and  they  are  propagated  by  reproductive  spores,  but 
without  any  direct  evidence  that  Acrogens  possess  organs  requiring 
to  be  fertilised,  the  one  by  the  other,  in  order  to  be  reproductive. 
The  Acrogens  correspond  with  the  A  cotyledons  of  De  Jussieu,  and 
the  Cellulares  of  De  CandoUe. 
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XV.  Bicciaco«,  crjstal-wtwtr. 
,     C.n.l„.«meHn,«™«=..l.r  Spo«.»«»|    i^i:^^^^;^!^,''^'^^'- 

4.  ML  8CALS  .    . .  clojed  in  •  hood  w^^^  .eivc5  u  an  invo-^  xvijj.  Eq^i^ta^.  or  hor«tail*. 
« lucre  to  the  Med-ves«sl».  ^IX.  AiidnBHce*,  or  split  mo^ea. 

(^      XX.  Bryace«B,  or  nm  masMK. 

fi  T  TPOpnnAtR.  J     Vaacular,  with  axillary  ot  radicle  spore-  (     XXI.  Lycopodiaces,  or  club  mnsso. 
o.  i^rcoroDAi^  j  caae*,one  or  many-celled,  spores  of  two  sort*.  (   XXIL  Marsilleaceae,  cr  pepiser-wto. 

(     Vascnlar.withmHrpnalordoi^al8poT«-(^"^-^PJ,;^°«f"«'      ^      '^^' 
«.  FiuCAiil  .    . .  cj..^one.cened,  usually  s^rround^  by  an     ^XIV.  Poly^diaire..  or  fenui. 
(  elMUc  nng  spore  of  one  sort,  (    ^XV.  Daniacea.  ur  Da««ads. 

Of  the  Muscals,  Hepaticals  or  Liverworts  have  a  loose  cellular 
texture,  usually  prostrate,  and  producing  rootlets  in  their  sides : 
they  grow  in  damp  places.  Sometimes  the  stem  and  leaves 
unite  and  form  a  confluent  expansion ;  in  other  cases  the 
leaves  are  distinct  from  the  stem.  "The  most  remarkable 
point  of  structure  in  HepaticesB,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  is  the 
spiral  filament,  as  it  is  called,  lying  among  the  sporule^, 
within  the  theca  or  sporule  case,  and  having  a  strong  elastic 
force.  This  consists  of  a  single  fibre,  or  two  twisted  spirally 
in  difierent  directions  so  as  to  cross  each  other,  and  is  con- 
tained within  a  very  delicate  transparent  perishable  tube."  This 
order  contains  the — I.  MarchantiacecB,  or  Liverworts,  which  root  on 
the  ground,  on  walls,  rocks,  and  damp  places ;  II.  Micciace^p,  float- 
ing plants,  rooting  on  the  ground,  their  fructification  immersed  in 
the  frond  ;  III.  Anthocerotew,  annuals  with  fleshy  or  membranous 
fronds,  spore-cases  raised  on  a  pedicel,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
with  a  free  central  columella ;  IV.  Jimgermanniacecp,  frondose  or 
foliaceous  plants,  spore-cases  opening  with  four  valves,  spores 
mixed  with  elaters. 

The  structure  of  the  plants,  some  of  them  of  microscopic  minute- 
ness, is  singularly  interesting.  They  are  furnished  with  leaves, 
arranged  over  a  distinct  axis  of  growth ;  and  their  reproductive 
organs  are  of  two  kinds,  the  most  general  being  the  urn  sporangium 
or  theca,  in  which  the  spores  or  seeds  are  generated.  If  examined 
in  the  season  of  growth,  it  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  axik 
of  the  leaves  contain  clusters  of  articulated  filaments,  swollen  at 
the  base,  some  of  them  being  larger  than  the  others.  After  a  while 
this  body  is  found  to  have  an  exterior  membranous  coating,  which 
separates  from  the  base  in  a  cup-like  form ;  this  is  the  young  urn. 
which  gradually  acquires  a  stalk  called  the  aeta,  upon  which  it  is 
raised  above  the  leaves,  carrying  the  other  membrane  upward  on  its 
point,  covered,  when  full  grown,  with  a  cap,  called  its  calyptk. 
The  um  is  closed  by  a  lid,  its  operculum ^  and  contains  the  spores 
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in  a  cavity  surrounding  the  central  column,  or  columella.  Its  rim 
is  bordered  by  a  double  set  of  teeth,  like  jointed  processes,  called 
the  peristoma. 

A  second  set  of  organs  called  Antheridia  are  observed,  whicb 
also  form  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  membranous, 
cylindrical-jointed,  or  jointless  bodies,  irregularly  opening  out  at 
the  point,  and  discharging  a  mucous  turbid  fluid.  Now  the  func- 
tion of  these  two  sets  of  organs  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute. 
The  discovery  of  tlie  two  kinds  of  organs,  the  Antheridia  and 
Pistillidia,  in  the  Mosses  and  Hepaticeae,  and  the  analogous  spiral 
filaments  in  the  Characem  were  supposed  to  indicate  a  sexual  organ- 
isation. Professor  von  Mohl  pointed  out  the  analogy  betwee^  the 
development  of  the  spores  of  the  Cryptogamia  or  Thallogens  and 
the  pollen-grains  of  the  flowering  plants,  but  considerable  obscu- 
rity  still  surrounds  the  question.  Mr.  Valentine  traced  an  evident 
analogy  to  ovules  in  cells  closely  resembling  the  parent  cells  of 
pollen  and  spores ;  while  Schleiden  thought  he  observed  fertilisa-' 
tion  of  the  supposed  ovules  by  the  smaller  spores.  The  view  now 
entertained  by  the  best  authorities  as  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
mosses  is  that  the  Antheridia  are  male  organs,  which  by  means  of 
the  spiral  filaments  exert  a  fertilising  influence  upon  the  Pistil- 
lidia.  But  no  such  fertilising  process  has  actually  been  observed 
in  the  mosses,  the  evidence  being  only  circumstantial. 

The  Mosses. 

The  Mosses,  which  now  number  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
species,  are  humble  plants,  but  they  have  no  insignificant  part  to 
play  either  in  the  economy  of  Nature  or  in  the  physiognomy  of  the 
landscape.  Trees,  walls,  rocks,  and  ruins  assume  a  smiling  or 
picturesque  aspect  imder  their  mossy  covering  in  its  varied  colours. 
The  Phascums,  growing  in  the  gravelled  alleys  of  woods  and 
gardens,  are  so  very  minute  that  in  some  cases  they  scarcely 
attain  the  height  of  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  The  Sj/pnums, 
which  often  clothe  the  banks  of  brooks  in  shady  places,  or  form 
small  islets  at  the  foot  of  willows  and  poplars,  or  attached  to  the 
trunks  of  these  trees,  are  vigorous  vegetable  organisms  which  do 
not  readily  perish.  The  Fontinales  are  small  grass-like  mosses 
which  float  in  the  middle  of  nmning  brooks.  The  Sphagnums  grow 
in  marshy  places,  where  they  perform  an  important  part  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  bog-turf.  These  aquatic  mosses  grow  very  rapidly,  extend- 
ing their  roots  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  by  degrees  the  whole 
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interior  of  the  pool  which  they  inhabit.  Their  thin  ajid  delicate 
tissues  absorb  more  than  sixteen  times  their  weight  in  water ;  and 
when  they  die  they  accumulate  in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
form  with  mud  and  the  detritus  of  other  plants  a  mixture  which, 
when  consolidated  by  time,  is  cut  out  in  oblong  squares,  and  under 
the  name  of  peat- turf  forms  an  important  article  of  domestic  fad 
in  some  countries. 

The  Polytrichum,  commonly  called  the  Golden  Moss,  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  its  kind ;  it  is  larger  than  the  common  Mosses, 
and  grows  generally  among  heaths,  in  fir  woods  and  bogs.  Its 
principal  stem  creeps  along  the  ground,  throwing  out  from  time  to 
time  adventitious  roots,  which  penetrate  the  soil,  and  send  out 
branches  to  the  surface.  These  branches  carry  the  leaves,  are 
narrow,  lanceolate,  or  awl-shaped,  and  finely  dentate  or  serrated 
on  their  edge;  imbricate  in  a  spiral  form  round  the  stem;  tlie 
leaves  of  the  lower  part  assume  a  reddish  colour  at  maturity. 

In  Fig.  336  the  stems  terminate,  as  we  see  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  by 
a  long  reddish  filament  carrying  a  pointed  or  cone-shaped  cap 
composed  of  silky  hairs,  disposed  longitudinally,  and  of  a  brigbt 
yellow  colour.  If  this  cap  is  raised  (see  No.  6)  we  see  that  it  is 
the  cover  of  an  urn-shaped  vessel,  which  contains  a  prismatic  body 
(No.  9)  furnished  with  a  species  of  covering  (No.  8),  seated  upon 
a  small  ledge  which  is  circumscribed  by  a  very  thin  ridge  of 
greyish  colour.  Held  horizontally,  the  ledge  is  composed  of  small 
pointed  teeth  curving  towards  the  interior,  and  connected  by  a 
horizontal  skin.  There  are  sixty-four  of  these  teeth.  As  to  the 
interior  of  the  prismatic  body,  it  is  hollow,  and  encloses  a  multi- 
tude of  small  greenish  granules,  perfectly  free,  and  which  make 
their  escape  with  great  facility  when  the  urn  bursts. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  granules  reproduce 
the  species  by  germination.  There  are  certain  other  seeds,  but 
their  organisation  is  so  simple,  and  shows  so  little  resemblance  to 
the  seeds  of  the  higher  orders  of  plants,  that  they  are  called  8pore$. 
These  are  enclosed  in  the  interior  of  a  membranous  sac,  which 
covers  the  walls  of  the  prismatic  body,  and  adheres  to  a  central 
axis  called  the  columella.  This  prismatic  body,  in  fact,  is  the  urn 
of  the  mosses.  The  free  edge  of  the  urn  crowned  by  the  teeth  is 
the  peristomium ;  here  the  peristome  has  sixty-four  teeth.  The 
covering  reposing  on  the  peristome  bears  the  name  of  operculum. 
The  cap  of  yellow  hair  which  shelters  the  urn  almost  entirely  is  the 
calyptra^  Finally,  the  filament  which  contains  the  stem  and  supports 


Ihe  Mm  is  the  theca.  Of  tbis  nomeaclature,  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the 
"Outlines  of  Botany,"  remarks,  that  to  the  uninitiated  it  requires 
eiplanation,  otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  to  apply  to  some  vegeto- 
animal.  "The  calyptra,"  he  says,  "may  be  understood  to  be  a 
convolute  leaf ;  the  operculum  another;  the  peristomium  one  op 


Fig.  336.— Folfiricbiin].    (Figt.  e,  3,  T,  B,  4,  G,  an  migDiBed.) 

more  whorls  of  minute  flat  leaves ;  and  the  theca  itself,  the  excavated 
distended  apex  of  the  stalk,  the  cellular  substance  of  which  sepa- 
rates in  the  form  of  sporules." 

This  urn,  then,  results  from  the  development  of  a  small  apparatus 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  long-necked  bottle,  which  is 
fraversed  very  perceptibly  in  its  entire  length  by  an  open  canal, 
expanding  at  the  summit  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  some 
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analogy  with  the  pistil  of  plants  of  higher  organisation,  and  which 
has  been  called  an  archegotiium.  At  first  many  archegones  are 
enclosed  in  the  terminal  rosette  of  the  stem  (as  in  3  and  7,  Fig.  336J. 
but  only  one  of  these  is  ultimately  developed  into  the  urn  borne  at 
the  summit  of  the  theca. 

The  appearance  of  these  archegones  is  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  fertiKsing  apparatus  which  makes  its  appearance  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  terminal  rosette  of  the  different  urn-bearing  stems. 
The  Polytrichums  are  then  dicedous.  These  supposed  fertilising 
organs  consist  of  small  greyish  elongated  bodies  (as  represented 
in  4,  Fig.  336).  They  are  more  or  less  spindle-shaped,  and  they 
are  accompanied  by  cylindrical  fillets,  called  parapht/seSf  or  cellu- 
lose sacs,  which  open  from  above,  leaving  their  contents  to  escape 
by  abrupt  jerks  at  given  moments  until  the  organ  is  completely 
emptied. 

When  the  matter  thus  ejected  is  carefully  examined,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  tissue  very  distinctly  resembling  rings  of  mail,  in 
which  each  cell  encloses  a  small  body  rolled  up  into  a  ball,  with 
a  very  perceptible  swelling  upon  one  point  of  its  circumference. 
These  little  bodies  are  in  a  continual  state  of  rotatory  motion ;  the 
tissue  which  contains  them  dissolves  quickly  on  contact  with  water. 
The  little  sac,  which  is  called  the  antJieridium,  becomes  flat  and 
dry  after  the  emission  of  the  movable  corpuscles  which  it  contains. 
These  are  antherozoids. 

We  have  said  that  the  appearance  of  the  archegonium  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  antherids.  Whatever  difficulties  may  appear 
to  oppose  themselves  to  the  idea  that  these  antherozoids  become 
archegones,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such  transposition  takes 
place,  for  on  the  archegones  of  certain  mosses,  living  antherozoids 
have  been  found  which  had  already  traversed  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  neck. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  structure  of  the  archegonium  and 
antherids,  and  from  the  curious  observations  which  have  been 
recorded,  that  there  is  now  little  doubt  of  the  sexuality  of  these 
little  plants.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  on  which 
Hedwig  founds  his  principal  argument,  namely,  that  in  the  dioe- 
cious mosses  the  archegone  arrives  at  maturity  when  individuals 
furnished  with  antherids  grow  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 


FiucBS,  OR  Ferns. 

In  their  most  graceful  type — tbe  Tree  Ferna — this  order  of 
Acrogens  rivals  the  most  beautiful  Palms.  When  they  have 
attained  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  their  stems  form  a  nohle 
colamn,  some  five  or  six  inches  thick,  from  the  summit  of  which 
Sows  a  panicle  of  pinnate  leaves  intersected  by  a  thousand  denta- 
tions ;  the  terminal  tuft  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  trunk 
tending  at  all  times  into  a  sort  of  crosier,  or  crook  shape,  whose 
graceful  curve  adds  greatly  to  the  elegance  of  the  plant.  Their 
chief  anatomical  peculiarities  are  aa  follows: — 

The  leaves  are  termed  fronds,  and  they  bear  the  organs  of  fruc- 
tification in  little  cups  or  receptacles  on  the  edges,  or  oil' the  under 
surface,  in  the  form  of  little  masses  of  granules,  termed  tori,  con- 
sisting of  a  containing  organ  termed  sporangia,  thecee,  or  capsaies, 
surrounded  by  a  ring  termed  gyrut,  or  annulm,  and  a  number  of 
contained  cells  termed  apores,  or  ^jorule*,  from  which  the  new 
plant  is  produced.     Tho  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf  or  frond  is  called  a 


Fig.  m.— sum  wHl  Hctlon  of  ■  Tng  Fun. 

itipf,  and  consists  of  bundles  of  bare  woody  fibre  and  scaUriform 
vewelfi,  connected  together  by  cellular  tissue,  which  pass  down 
into  the  stem  under  the  bark,  forming  the  zones  of  the  wood.  In 
the  Tree  Fern  the  rind  or  bark  consists  of  one  or  two  layers  of 
cellular  tissue,  and  is  marked  from  top  to  bottom  by  the  cicatrices 
left  by  the  fallen  leaves  (Fig.  337,  a).  These  cicatrices  occur 
irregularly  and  at  considerable  distances  apart  near  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  but  at  regular  distances  and  almost  close  together  towards  the 
summit  of  the  stem,  showing  that  its  leaves  are  produced  at  the 
top  and  in  successive  clusters,  and  that  the  truuk  has  increased  in 
height  after  the  fell  of  the  leaf.     Again,  a  large  portion  of  the 
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tranaverae  section  of  the  trunk  ia  seen  to  consist  of  cellular  tissue ; 
and  through  this  the  vood  passes,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a 
mass  of  scalariform  duct,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which  its 
perpendicular  aides  and  transverse  lines  bear  to  the  sides  and 
rounds  of  a  ladder.     This  form  of  tissue  is  interrupted  by  large 
spiral  vessels ;  the  wood  is  also  arranged  in  circles,  or  bundle;, 
with  a  wavy  outline,  but  only  near  to  the  bark.     These  circle* 
seem  to  be  sent  down  from  the  fronds,  and  as  the  fronds  surround 
the   stem,    the   bundles   sent 
down  from  them  lie  side  by 
side  until  they  form  a  circle. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in- the 
growth  of  the  Tree  Fern,  thnt 
the  interval  between  the  cica-    ■ 
trices  enlarges  as  tbe  tree  in- 
creases, showing  that  the  etem 
of  the  tree  increases  in  height 
not  only  at  the   apex  for  tte 
time  being,  but  aftemards  in 
the  body  of  the  trunk. 

The  mode  of  genniDation  b 
the  Ferns  seems  to  be  this:— 
The  sporule,  after  extrosion 
from  the  sporangia,  bursts  il^ 
envelope  and  emits  a  leaty  ex- 
pansion from  its  centre,  whicii 
subsequently  forms  a  bud  and 
then  a  plant.  Plate  II.  repre- 
sents the  Arborescent  Ferns  of 
the  Brazilian  forests. 
In  our  climate  these  AcrogeD8 
'  ^  are  far  from  presenting  the 

Hg.  SM.-Triciiom»nM  b«bi«i>im.  dimensions  which  they  attain  in 

the  tropics.  Our  Ferns  are  only  perennials,  with  a  short  rhizome 
or  spreading  roots,  whose  leaves  rarely  exceed  four  or  five  inches. 
I'lven  in  the  tropica  and  in  the  soutbem  hemisphere  the  Hyment- 
phyllum  and  Trichomanet  (Fig.  338),  which  grow  only  in  humid 
places,  at  the  foot  of  old  trees,  or  upon  rocks  bathed  in  runniiig 
brooks,  are  generally  of  small  size.  The  delicate  leaves  are  destitute 
of  epidermis,  and  consist  of  a  simple  blade  of  cellular  tissues 
traversed  by  nervures  formed  themselves  of  scalariform  vessek. 
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In  order  to  study  more  cltwelj  the  structure  of  s  fern,  let  us 


Fig.  540. — Lower  mrfacfl  of  th« 


Fig.  SSa.— Uala  Fsni,  J  Ditonl  lize. 

eiamine  the  Nephrodium  Jilix-mtu,  con 
Fern  (Fig.  339). 


Fig.Ul.— UagniB^ponloD 

monly  known  as  the  Male 
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This  plant  is  common  in  the  woods  and  sterile  places.  It  carries 
upon  its  subterranean  stem,  which  creeps  along  horizontally,  cer- 
tain reddish  scales.  The  leaves  are  large,  petiolate,  and  much 
intersected.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  or  of  what  has  the 
appearance  of  leaves,  and  which,  as  already  stated,  are  called,  in 
the  language  of  botany,  fronds,  we  find  little  rounded,  or  rather, 
kidney-shaped  projections.  Each  of  these  projections  is  formed 
by  groups  of  small  bodies,  yellowish  green  at  an  early  age,  brown  at 
their  maturity,  and  which  are  covered  by  a  thin  greyish  pellicle. 
Each  group  of  these  little  bodies  or  sporanges  bears  the  name 
of  sari;  the  pellicle  which  covers  them  is  called  the  indusium. 


Fig.  842.-  Sporangia  of  the  Male  Fig.  S48— Dehiscenec  of  the 

Fern  (magnified).  Sporangia  (magnified). 

Fig.  341  is  a  greatly-magnified  representation  of  the  organs  which 
occur  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  fronds  of  the  Male  Fern. 

The  sporanges  or  capsules  (Fig.  342)  are  pedicellate  cellulose 
sacs,  furnished  on  their  circumference  with  an  almost  entire  circle 
of  cellules,  larger  and  thicker  than  the  other  parts  of  the  walL 
These  cellules  form  a  sort  of  ring,  which  by  growth,  or  by  certain 
hygrometric  changes,  seem  to  determine  the  irregular  rupture  of 
the  walls  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  343),  and  by  these  movements  pour 
out  a  number  of  egg-like  irregular  globides,  which  were  long 
considered  to  be  the  seeds  of  the  plant,  and  were  called  spores. 
But  this  assimilation  is  ascertained  to  be  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
facts.  In  the  diverse  genera  which  constitute  the  great  family 
of  Ferns,  the  apparatus  under  consideration  has  very  different 
functions. 

In  the  PolypodiqcecB  the  rounded  sori  are  destitute  of  indusium. 
In  Pteris  it  extends  along  the  edge  of  the  frond,  and  opening 
from  the  inner  side,  protects  ihe  sori.  In  Scolopendrium,  the  sori, 
approaching  by  pairs,  are  protected  by  an  indusium,  which  is  to 
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all  appearance  bivalve,  and  disposed  in  oblique  lines.  In  Osmunda 
the  capsules  form  terminal  clusters  upon  the  nervures  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  frond,  contracted  and  modified,  and  often  destitute  of 
the  ring  as  an  indusium. 

The  reproduction  of  ferns  has  been  closely  studied  in  our  days 
hy  Herr  Nsegeli,  a  distinguished  German  phytologist,  and  still 
more  recently  by  Herr  Leszcyc-Suminski.  We  shall  follow  the 
curious  observations  of  botanists  in  their  revelations  of  the  strange 
mode  of  reproduction  among  the  ferns,  remarking,  however,  that 
the  investigations  of  Mr.  Henfrey  and  other  observers,  English 
and  foreign,  of  high  reputation,  while  confirming  many  of  Herr 
Samiiiski's  observations,  draw  other  inferences  from  them,  M. 
Thuret,  a  highly  judicious  guide,  preferring  to  suppose  that  the 
true  fructification  of  these  plants  still  remains  to  be  discovered. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the  so-called  spores  of  ferns  were 
susceptible,  in  favourable  conditions,  of  germinating  and  repro- 
ducing the  original  plant,  and  this  is  the  generally-received  idea 
of  its  development :  the  capsules  or  sporanges  are  considered  to  be 
the  female  organs ;  and  the  male  organs  are  supposed  to  be  found 
in  the  hair-like  glandular  filaments  found  in  their  vicinity.  Some 
new  and  remarkable  observations,  however,  have  shown  that  the 
phenomenon  was  not  so  simple  as  it  was  thought.  The  structure 
of  the  body  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  male  organs  did  not 
correspond  with  the  antherids  of  other  cryptogams.  Neither  had 
the  presence  of  antherozoids  confirmed  the  terms  assigned  to  them. 
In  short,  Nature  has  neither  placed  the  antherids  of  the  ferns  in 
the  middle  of  the  sorus,  nor  upon  the  pedicels  of  the  capsules. 
Contrary  to  the  provisions  demanded  by  theory,  it  is  upon  plants 
In  process  of  germination  that  we  find  these  organs  ;  upon  indi- 
viduals which  have  only  been  in  existence  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
which  still  consist  of  only  a  small  number  of  cells.  For  this  most 
important  discovery  we  are  indebted,  in  the  first  place,  to  Herr 
Naegeli,  and  it  was  confirmed  some  year  later  by  the  observations 
of  Herr  Leszcyc-Suminski. 

If  we  follow  the  germination  of  a  fern-spore  with  Herr  Suminski, 
we  find  that  its  external  membrane,  resistant  and  coloured,  is 
broken,  and  by  the  opening  thus  formed  in  the  external  membrane 
issue,  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  tube,  certain  cellules  reproducing 
and  multiplying  themselves  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  From 
this  there  results  sometimes  a  small  foliaceous  expansion,  heart- 
shaped,  in  the  form  of  a  pear  (Fig.  344,  a),  whose  dimensions  in 
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Pleris  ienilata  may  be  an  eighth  of  an  inuh  by  a  tenth.  In  the 
upper  part  of  this  small  organ  or  profhalHvm  would  appear  in  due 
course  the  root  or  radicle,  then  the  antkerid,  and  finally  the  arche- 
gonium. 

The  antherida  are  small  cellular  mamelons,  formed,  according  to 
H.  Thuret,  of  three  cellules  superimposed  on  each  other,  as  in  Fig. 
345.  In  the  young  anthends 
{a),  says  this  botanist,  the 
central  cavity,  surrounded  br 
the  second  ring-like  cellule, 
is  only  filled  with  a  greyish 
granulose  matter ;  by  degrees, 
small  spherical  b3dies  are  seen, 
which  are  the  antkcrozoiik. 
As  these  develop  themselves 
the  central  cavity  increases 
in  volume,  and  presses  strongly 
upon  the  walls  of  the  peri- 
pheric cellule.  Finally,  the 
time  comes  when  the  preasure 
is  so  great  that  the  anthend 
is  suddenly  burst ;  the  upper- 
most cellule,  which  had  served 
as  a  covercle  or  lid  to  the 
central  cavity,  is  broken,  or  is 
occasionally  expelled  through 
the  fracture  at  the  cuticle 
.  (Fig.  346),  the  antherosoidi 
being  expelled  at    the  same 

Fis- 311  (magnified).  time 

At  the  moment  of  their  expulsion  the  antherozoids  present 
themselves  in  the  form  of  little  greyish  spherical  vesicles,  whose 
contents  are  very  indistinct  (Fig.  347),  At  first  they  are  im- 
movable ;  but  after  some  minutes  they  begin  to  unroll  ^emeelvea 
suddenly,  and  dart  into  the  ambient  liquid  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  They  now  turn  themselves  with  gyratory  movementa, 
which  are  sometimes  continued  without  interruption  during  one, 
and  even  two  hours.  If  a  drop  of  iodine  is  added  under  the 
microscope,  these  movementa  are  suddenly  arrested.  Their  body, 
twisted  and  contorted,  forms  a  sort  of  spiral  ribbon ;  it  is,  besidea, 
imperfectly  defiued  about  the  extremities.     The  locomotive  organa 
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of  these  strange  bodies  consist  of  bundles  of  short  cilia  in  great 
numbers,  forming  a  sort  of  crest,  which  emanates  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body.  The  number  of  these  cilia  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  these  antherozoids  move. 

These  facts  overturn  all  our  notions  as  to  the  distinctions  of 
animals  and  plants.     Here  are  simple  vegetable  organs  which 


Fig.  845  (magnifled). 
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Fig.  346  (magnified). 


Fig.  847. 


8ecm  to  have  the  power  of  motion ;  and  if  we  reflect  that  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  animals,  as  the  sponge,  corals,  and  adult 
oysters,  which  are  altogether  immovable,  we  may  well  ask  which 
is  the  plant  and  which  the  animal  P  We  can  only  reply  that  the 
distinctions  which  science  is  compelled  to  draw  among  living 
heings  become  impossible  when  we  reach  the  confines  of  what  are 
usually  designated  the  two  kingdoms  of  nature. 

The  female  organs  of  the  plants  which  occupy  our  attention  are 
leas  numerous  than  in  the  preceding  orders  ;  a  proemhryo  does  not 
hear  more  than  from  four  to  twenty  (Figs.  346  and  348).  They 
occupy  the  lower  surface  of  the  prothallium,  but  in  front  of  the 
side  of  the  hollow ;  each  of  them  presents  itself  as  a  rounded 
cayity,  plunging  into  the  interior  of  the  parenchyma,  and  com- 
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municating  with  the  exterior  by  a  sort  of  chiomey,  so  to  speak, 
formed  by  sixteen  transparent  cells  disposed  in  fours,  the  one 
above  the  others  (Fig.  348). 

"We  ought  to  remark  here,  that  the  two  kinds  of  organs  wtiicSi 
have  been  described  may  exist  at  once  in  the  same  prothaUium,  as 
in  Fig.  846,  or  they  may  be  distributed  upon 
several,  as  in  Fig.  344.  They  are,  then,  monce- 
cious.or  dioecious.  As  to  the  fact  of  the 
fecundation,  it  can  no  longer  be  contested. 
Eerr  Suminski  has  seen  and  figured  the  anthe- 
rozoids  in  the  interior  of  the  cavity  of  tlie 
archegonium,  and  his  observations  have  been 
confirmed  by  other  obBervers, 

Without  entering  into  details  respecting  the 

Hg.  MS.  ■  development  of  the  embryo  vesicle  in  the  in- 

i«aM«i4^beBoni«».    tgji^r   Qf    Qjg   ^^jty   gf    tijg   arcbegone,  ire 

may  remark  that  we  only  see  a  single  plant  issue  from  the  pro- 
embryo,  as  if  a  single  arcbegone  had  been  fertilised,  or  at  least  one 
oilly  takes  such  a  form  as  to  hinder  the  growth  of  all  others. 

To  conclude,  the  capsules  which  develop  themselves  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  fronds  of  ferns  are  not  fruit,  as  has  been 
assumed  until  lately ;  nor  are  the  spores  enclosed  in  the  capsules 
seeds.  The  male  and  female  reproductive  organs  are  developed  on 
a  small  and  transitory  cellular  apparatus  resulting  from  the  ger- 
mination of  the  spores. 

Glass  III, — Ehizogens. 
The  Khizogs  are  a  most  anomalous  collection  of  spores,  at  once 
leafless  and  parasitical.  They  have  the  loose  cellular  organisation 
of  Fungi,  traces  of  a  spiral  structure  among  their  tissues,  with 
stem  and  root  analogous  to  the  thallus  of  Fungi,  and  probably 
partaking  of  their  singular  mode  of  growth ;  their  flowers  are 
like  more  perfect  plants,  and  their  sesual  organs  complete;  their 
embryo,  without  visible  radicle  or  cotyledons,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  spherical  or  oblong  homogeneous  mass,  adding  to 
a  iungul  mode  of  growth  a  perfect  sexual  apparatus. 


XXVI, 

j   XXVIL  Cylju 


1 XXVIII. 


Liwneil,  iuiiln!n  oi 

They  are  a  singular  class  of  parasitical  plants,  which  have  cdlular 
scales  instead  of  leaves,  but  with  true  flowers.     They  agree  with 


Exogens  in  having  sexual  organs,  and  with  the  Fungi  in  the 
presence  of  a  mycelium,  in  their  parasitical  habits,  and  in  their 
fiingus-ljke  consistence.  The  Balanophoraceee  are  leafless  root  para- 
sites, with  flowers,  brown,  red,  white,  or  yellow,  but  never  green, 
having  underground  atems,  rhizomes,  or  tubers,  from,  which  spring 
erect  simple  peduncles.  They  are  found  on  the  roots  of  the  Vine, 
Maple,  and  Oak;  abounding  in  the  raountains  of  tropical  countries 
of  America.  The  Cylinacem  are  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  the 
Cistus  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  on  the  succulent  Euphorbias 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Rafflesiacets  are  etemless  plants  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  flowers  of  which  spring  immediately  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  brancbee,  and  are  immersed  among  the  scales  which 
represent  leaves. 

Class  IT. — Endoqens,  or  Monocotyledons. 
Endogenous  or  Monocotyledonous  plants  are  herbaceous,  very 
rarely  woody  plants ;  Ruscus  aculeatm  being  the  only  species  with 
woody  fibres  indigenous  to  Britain.     Schleideu,  in 
describing  the  peculiarities  of  Eodogens,  and  the  , 

manner  in  which  they  diflfer  from  Exogens,  says 
that  all  plants  whose  development  proceeds  from 
the  interior  to  the  exterior  are  either  limited  or  un- 
limited in  their  growth.  Woody  fibre  generally 
Hssiunes  two  different  physiological  phases :  1,  Of  c 
an  extremely  delicate  tissue,  capable  of  rapid  de- 
Telopment,  in  which  new  cells  are  continually  gene- 
rated and  deposited  iu  two  different  directions,  as 
in  Fig.  349  ;  namely,  next  the  circumference  when 
thetissueisof  a  peculiar  lengthened  kind,  with  thick    t  s 

voUs  and  Hber ;  and  next  the  centre  in  the  form 
of  annular,  spiral,  reticulate,  or  porous  vessels ;  2,  Of 
woody  cells,  which  form  wood  properly  so  called. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  the  development  of  the  vascular 
system  is  the  same,  but  in  Eudogens  the  active 
skiu  and  delicate  cellular  tissue  suddenly  change,    A  A 

the  partitions  of  the  cells  become  thicker,  then  the 
generating  power  ceases ;  and  when  fully  enveloped 
ihey  assume  a  peculiar  form,  cease  to  convey  any 
kind  of  formative  sap,  and  all  further  development 
of  vascular  bundles  becomes  impossible,  and  there- 
fore the  production  of  woody  bundles  is  limited.      ui  Ead^eoT 
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In  Exogens,  on  the  contrary,  this  tissue  retains  its  vital  function 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  plant. 

The  general  characteristics  of  Endogens  are  a  fructification 
springing  from  a  stem ;  wood  youngest  at  the  centre ;  cotyledons 
single  leaves  parallel,  veined,  permanent ;  wood  of  the  stem  always 
conned,  and  indistinct  in  its  fibre. 

Endogens  consist  of  1,420  genera  and  13,684  species,  whose 
germination  is  endorhizal,  whose  embryo  has  but  one  cotyledon, 
whose  leaves  have  parallel  veins,  and  whose  trunk  is  formed  of 
bundles  of  spiral  and  dotted  vesicles,  guarded  by  woody  tubes, 
whose  bundles  are  arranged  in  a  confused  manner  and  reproduced 
in  the  centre  of  the  trunk.  Leaves  and  stem  are  here  distinctiv 
separated.  Spiral  vessels,  breathing  pores,  and  sexual  organs  free 
from  complication.  The  palms  may  be  considered  as  the  typical 
form  of  Endogens ;  the  grasses  are  Endogens  with  hollow  stem. 
Dr.  Lindley  divides  the  class  into — 


Section  l.— Flowbbs  Oltjmackoub,  with  Imbbioated,  CoLouBLBf  b,  ob  Hxbbacxovs  Sciizs. 


7.  Gluhales 


Having  flowen  composed  of  bracts,  that 
is,  imbricated,  colourleM.  or  herbaceoiu 
scales.  In  the  first  two  orders  the  ovule  is 
ascending,  the  pistil  compound ;  in  the  other 
three  the  ovule  is  pendulous,  the  pistil  sim- 
ple. The  first  approach  the  Palms ;  and  the 
last,  the  BusheSf  passing  naturally  to  the 
Bulrushes. 


XXTX.  Oraminaoe*,  argnsan. 

XXX.  Cyperacese,  or  aieiigf*. 

XXXI.  Desvaoxiacea,  or  irj- 

tleworts. 

XXXn.  BestiacesB,  the  tzopktl 

marsh-plants. 
YXXm.  Eriocaulaces,  or  ^p«- 
worti. 


8.  ABALE8.     . 


XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

xxxvu. 


SBCTIOir  2.— PETALOID  FLOWEBS,  with  TBUB  CaLTX  OB  COBOIXA,  OB  BOTH,  SAKKD. 

Flowers  naked,  furnished  with  true  calyx 
or  corolla,  or  both,  having  the  sexes  on  dif- 
ferent flowers,  with  rudiments  of  the  absent 
sexes  present;  embryo  axile,  albumen 
mealy  or  fleshy,  some  altogether  without 
albimien.  Here  we  have  the  simplest 
structure  of  flowering  plants,  gradually 
,  approaching  the  Palms  in  the  Screw-pines. 

{Flowers  ))erfect,  having  both  calyx  and*^ 
corolla  seated  on  a  branched  scaly  spadix,  | 
with  a  minute  embryo  lodged  below  the  >-  XXXVin.  Falmaoen,  or  ptlms. 
surface  of  a  homy  or  fleshy  aJbumen.  Some  i 
Palms  are  hermaphrodites.  j 


Pistiaces,  or  ducfcv<««l 
T^'^taoesB.  or  bulra^faes. 
Amceae,  or.aroms. 
Pandanace*,  or  tcrev- 
pines. 


9.  Palmales. 


10.  Htdbalbs.    . 


Floating  water-plants,  with  flowers  per- 
fect or  imperfect,  usually  scattered,  not 
arranged  on  a  spadix.  Embryo  axile,  with- 
out albumen. 


XXXTX.  HyxSrocharidaees. 
XL.  Naiadacen. 
XLI.  Zoeteracea. 


Section   S.— Flowebs  with   a  true   Caltx  and  Cobolla  adhebbnt  to  the  Otabt, 

Unisrxual. 


11.  KABCI88ALE8.  i 


Flowen  unisexual,  with  true  calyx  and 
corolla,  adherent  to  the  ovary.  Stamens 
three  to  six,  or  more,  all  perfect  seeds,  with 
albumen.  Some  of  the  Bromeliaceae  have 
the  calyx  free,  but  so  fleshy  and  permanent 
as  to  have  all  the  iHppearance  of  being 
.adherent  to  the  ovary. 


'    Flowers  unsymmetrical,  with  one  to  fivel 
stamens,  some  of  which  are  petaloid ;  seeds  I 
12   AMOMAi.Efl       J  ^^^  albumen  ;  differs  frr^m  Narcissals  in  I 
1^.  AMUAiAiosB     .  -^  having  the  veins  of  the  leaves  diveiging,  f 

I  including  the  Musa,  Ginger  CurcumanjCar- 
Ldamoms,  Cannae,  and  Culatheas.  j 


XLIT. 
XLiri. 
XLIV. 

XLV. 

XLVI. 

XLVU. 


BrameliaceaB. 

TaccncesB. 

Hasmodoracev. 

Hypoxidace*. 

Amarj-llidaceff. 

Iridaceae. 


XLVm.  MasiiceM. 
XLIX.  Zingiberacen. 
L.  Marantaoeie. 
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13.  0BCHIDAI.E8  . 


Flowera  partly  onaymmetTical ;  stamens, 
one  to  three ;  seeds  witliout  albumen ;  em< 
bryo,  a  solid  hotnogeneoiu  body,  destitute 
of  visible  radicle  or  cotyledon. 


LT.  Burmannisc^ap. 
LII.  Orehidacese. 
LIU.  Apostasiaceie. 


SXCnOH  4.~FloWEB8  with  TBUX  CALTX  Aim  COBOLLA  7B0X  TBS  OtABT. 


14.  Xtbidales 


15.  JimcAixs . 


16.  LlIXlLXS  . 


17.  AUSM ALES 


f.  Flowers  half  herbaceous,  cripetalous.  and. 
I  h3rpog3rnoua,  with  copious  albumen.  Em- 
J  bfyo  axile,  on  a  fleshv  albumen ;  in  Phily- 
i  dracee  minute,  on  ine  outside  of  fleshy 
I  albumen ;  half  emei]ped  in  Cominelynauess ; 
^minute  and  outside  m  Mayace«. 

f.  The  Bushes  are  herbaceous,  and  have.. 
I  flowers,  dry,  and  permanent,  hypogynous,  I 
j  bisexual,  scaly,  scarious,  if  coloured ;  albu-  ( 
{ men  copious ;  embryo,  minute  and  iin-  r 
I  divided  in  the  Rushes ;  axile  with  a  cleft  | 
^on  one  side  in  the  Orontiucea.  -^ 

Flowers  hexapetaloid,  succulent,  wither- 
ing, albumen  copious.  Perianth  surrounded 
by  a  calycine,  involucres,  inner  bracts,  co- 
loured, and  petaloid  in  Gilliesiaceae,  naked 
and  flat  when  withering;  anthers  turned 
outwutl  in  Melanthacese,  anthers  turned 
inward  in  Liliaceae ;  perianth  naked ;  circi- 
nate  anthers  turned  inwards  in  Ponte- 
^derace». 

'  Flowers,  three,  six  petalous,  hypogynous, ' 
with  separate  carpels,  without  albumen: 
sometimes  bisexual;  many-seeded  in  Buto- 
maceae ;  few-seeded,  simple,  and  axial,  with 
solid  embryo  in  Alismaceae ;  flower  scaly, 
few-eeeded.  simple,  and  axial,  with  .large 
plumula  in  Juncaginaceae. 


LIV.  Phil;rdr»ce«. 
LV.  Xyndai-eft. 
LVI.  Commelynaceae. 
LVU.  Mayacee. 


LVm.  Juncaceae. 
UX.  Orontiaceas. 


LX  Gilliesiaces. 
LXI.  Melanthaceie. 
LXII.  LiliacesB. 
LXriT.  PontederacesB. 


LXIV.  ButomacesB. 
LXV.  Alismacea;. 
LXVI.  Junoaginaceae. 


Glumaceous  Plants. 

So  called  from  their  flowers  being  composed  of  bracts,  and  not  col- 
lected in  whorls,  but  consisting  of  imbricated  colourless  or  herba- 
ceous scales.  The  grasses  and  sedges  of  which  they  consist  constitute 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  vegetation  of  the  globe,  covering  our 
fields  with  verdure  and  furnishing  food  for  man  and  beast.  They  are 
provided  with  stamens  and  pistils,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  seeds,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  calyx  or  corolla. 
This  division  of  Endogens  is  thus  distinguished :  the  Graminacece  by 
their  roots,  generally  fibrous,  their  round,  hollow,  and  prominently- 
jointed  stems,  their  slender,  parallel  ribbed  leaves  with  slit  sheaths  ; 
the  CyperacecBy  or  Sedges,  by  their  creeping  roots,  angular  and 
solid  stems,  and  inconspicuous  joints  ;  the  Juncacece,  by  their  round 
tapering  stems,  and  many •  seeded  capsular  fruits  ;  the  EriocaulacecB, 
by  their  angular  stem  and  capitate  inflorescence ;  the  TyphaceWy 
by  their  erect  tapering  stem  and  densile  spiked  inflorescence ; 
and  in  the  Arums,  or  Aracece,  by  their  foliage  dilated  in  A,  macu- 
latujn,  with  scented  leaves  and  succulent  fruit  in  A,  corns. 

The  Graminaceje,  or  Grasses. — The  important  family  of  Grasses, 
to  which  the  Oat-grass  belongs,  supplies  us  also  with  Wheat,  Rice, 
Rye,  Barley,  Maize,  and  the  Sugar-cane ;  and  constitutes,  besides, 
the  grass  of  our  meadows  and  our  hill-sides.  The  Oat  is  an  annual. 
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the  lower  stem  of  which   forms  a  short  rhizome,   from  vUch 
secondary  stems  emanate ;  these  are  interrupted  by  brown  in- 
flated nodes  or  joints,  which  become  solid,  whilst  the  parts  inter- 
vening between  the  knots  are  hollow  tubes.      From  these  knots 
spring  the  leaves.     Their  petioles  form  a  split  sheath  on  one  side, 
which  embraces  the  stem  for  some  distance  before  spreading  out 
into   a    very  long    slender   leaf, 
traversed  by  parallel  and  simple 
veins,   converging    towards     the/,,_ 
simimit.     At  the  point  where  the     ^ 
leaf  separates  from  the  sheath,  we 
find  a  small,  whitish,  membranous 
band,  which  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
inner  lining  of  the  petiole  beyond  the  origin  of 
the  lamina  of  the  leaf.     In  the  accompanying 
engraving  (Fig.  350),  of  an  annual  grass,  Poa 
anntuiy  s  is  the   sheathing  petiole,  called  ligula 
(shoe-latchet),  /  a  the  lamina,  n  the  tumid  node, 
at  which  the  leaf  originates. 

The  inflorescence  of  the  Oat  is  a  loose,  but 
ample  panicle,  displaying  branches  on  all  sides. 
If  we  examine  more  closely  these  little  fructifying 
pendants,  which  from  the  delicacy  of  their 
peduncles  oscillate  freely  to  the  breeze  which 
skims  over  the  surface  of  the  field  of  oats,  two 
pointed  scales  will  be  observed  on  the  outside, 
almost  equal  in  size,  but  one  of  which  is  inserted  a  little  lower 
than  the  other ;  this  constitutes  the  envelope,  protector,  or 
glume  of  three  distichous  flowers,  forming  a  little  ear  or  spikelet 
(Fig.  352).  The  lower  flower  is  fully  developed,  the  second  is 
smaller,  and  the  third  rudimentary  and  sterile.  If  we  examine 
the  lower  flower,  it  is  composed  essentially  of  three  stamens  and  a 
pistil.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  delicate,  and  the  anthers, 
which  are  in  the  shape  of  an  X,  are  loosely  attached  by  the  back. 
The  pistil  is  composed  of  a  shaggy,  hairy  ovarium,  which  surmounts 
the  feathered  styles.  There  is  only  one  cell  in  the  interior,  con- 
taining a  unique  and  anatropal  ovule.  These  essential  organs  are 
protected  by  a  system  of  two  scales,  the  external  or  lowest  of  which 
bears  upon  its  back  a  caducous  and  rigid  filament,  slightly  bent, 
while  the  internal  one,  which  is  much  smaller,  is  supplied  with 
two  lateral  veins.   This  system  constitutes  the  glume.   In  addition 


Fig.  350. 
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to  tbiB  we  find  on  the  outside 
of  the  exterior  stamen  two 
small  collateral  and  fleshy 
bodies,  which  are  deaignated  a 
paleok. 

When  the  ovule  hae  been 
subjected  to  the  fertilising  in- 
fluence of  the  pollen-tubes,  it 
.3  transformed  into  a  seed,  which 
presents  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
19  blended  firmly  with  the  fruit 
b;  its  integument  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  constitute  what 
botanists  call  eart/opiis — a  term 
used  when  the  pericarp  of  an 
indehiscent  seed-vessel  is  mem- 
branous, and  adheres  firmly  to 
the  integument,  as  in  Fig.  351, 
wbich  represents  a  caryopsis  of 
Buck-wheat  {Fagopyrum  escu- 
knlam),  which  is  often  con- 
foondeid  with  the  seed  itself. 
The  greater  part  of  this  is  com- 

t  posed  of  a^inaceous 
albumen.  On  the 
outside  and  beneath, 
a  small  distinct  body 
is  perceptible,  sunk 
in  the  surface,  and 
'*"'■  scarcely  projecting 
from  it.  This  is  the  embryo 
"bich,  supported  upon  the 
albumen  by  it,  fornls  a  cushion- 
like  enlargement  by  the  lateral 
expansion  of  the  stalks. 

Wheat  {Triticum  sativum), 
originally  from  Persia,  has  tri- 
tioral  apikelets;  their  sides 
upposite  the  axis,  and  disposed, 
OS  we  know,  in  ears.  .uiV^ 

RlCE(OrjraosailCo}, originally        F^.  3i2.-Tl«  mtliraWd  Cu   J  DUanlui 
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froin  India,  presents  a  panicle  of  rigid  and  erect  branches,  with 
unifloral  spikelets,  the  flower  presenting  six  stamens. 

Maize  (Zea)  is  monoecious — that  is  to  say,  it  presents  both  the 
sexual  organs  upon  the  same  stalk.  The  flowers  with  stamens  are 
disposed  in  a  terminal  panicle.  The  flowers  with  pistils  have  their 
spikelets  close  together,  the  lateral  arm  enclosed  in  a  large  spathe, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  sheathing  petiole  of  a  leaf  deprived  of  its 
limb.  The  stigmata  of  these  pistils  are  thread-like  and  very  long. 
The  ensemble  of  these  stigmata  is  like  a  handful  of  long  filament 
hung  carelessly  towards  the  earth  like  a  tuft  of  hair.  The  names  of 
Turkish,  Spanish,  and  Guinea  Wheat  and  Indian  Com,  which  have 
been  given  to  Maize,  are  quite  fallacious,  for  it  is  indigenous  to  the 
tropics  of  A  merica.  With  the  exception  of  Wheat  and  Rice,  Maize 
is  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most  universally  cultivated  of  the 
grasses.  To  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  South  Americans  it  is  more 
important  than  wheat.  The  Sugar  cane,  another  plant  of  the 
East,  Airnishes  us  with  sugar  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  Graminacese,  in  their  4,000  species,  comprehend  our  most 
valuable  plants  for  pasture,  and  all  those  which  yield  .com ;  their 
structure  is  the  most  simple  of  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation. 
Their  stems  constitute  so  many  protecting  sheatbs  to  the  rapidlj- 
growing  shoots,  and  are  clothed  with  alternate  leaves ;  the  inflo- 
rescence comprehends  a  small  number  of  stamens  and  a  single  seed 
enclosed  in  a  thin  pericarp ;  the  floral  leaves,  or  glumes,  are  pre- 
sent in  immense  varieties  in  the  diflerent  tribes,  and  form,  with 
the  number  of  stamens,  texture,  and  sexual  relations,  very  dis- 
tinctive characters  by  which  the  several  genera  have  been  formed 
into  tribes  or  families.  Endlicher  divides  the  234  genera,  of 
which  the  order  consisted  when  he  wrote  (which  is  now  increased 
to  291),  into  thirteen  tribes,  as  follows  : — 

f  Spikelets  one,  two,  three-llowered«  \  16  genera,  containinff  the  Bi<»- 
lower  floret  one  palea,  and  neuter,  the  >  plant  and  some  other  uueronias 
upper  only  fertile.  )  speciee. 

{Spikeleti  hermaphrodite,  one,  two, )  Containing  31  genera,  incloditf 
three -flowered,  glomes  equal,  palea  >Zea,  the  Maize-plant,  and  «sne 
hardened  and  shining.  )  pretty  flowering  plants. 

{"^     Containing  88  genera,  vaiying  ra 
Spikelets  two-flowered,  the  lower  in-  I  height  from  the  minute  to  the  tail 
complete ;  glumes  thin,  often  abortive ;  I  arborescent  Puiicum,  which  lim 
palea  coriaceous,  awnless;  compressed  rto  the  hei^t  of  a  \ci\j  trw  ia 
cariopsis.  j  India,  with  «  stem  aa  slendef  m  a 

J  goose-quill. 

{    Spikelets  one-flowered ;  lower  pale» )  J^^!^^''^:^^  iSd  S^ 
IV.  STIPK^    .    .    .    .  I  roUed  inwards;  a^icn simple, articiiUted 5, ^'?«JP^^ 

(  at  the  base  J  fruit  induratedl  j  Jj|J»  JJjj^  »  fa'ounte  omsintBt 

{Spikelets  one-flowered ;  glumes  and )  17  genera  including  the  Eeot 
palett  two,  membranous  and  herbar*  >  grasses  and  many  curious  geoen 
ceoufl ;  stigma  sessile.  ;  of  easy  culture. 
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VI.  ARirVDMXiB.     . 


TIL  Pappophobjlc 


VUL  CKLOBIDKiE .     . 


X.  FJSBTUCE^    .     . 


XL  HORI>K£ .     .     . 


XIL  BOTTBOBU&<S. 


XnL  AaDBOPOGOVB^ 


fSpikelet  one  or  many-flowered,  with 
the  indications  of  an  upper  floret; 
florets  surrounded  with  long  hairs; 
glnnee  as  long  as  the  florets. 

fSpikeleti  two,  many-flowered,  upper 
withering;  glumes  and  palea  two ;  in- 
florescence panicled. 

Spikelets  unilateral,  many-flowered, 

upper  florets  withering,  glumes  and 

pules  two.  spikes  piinicled,   fi^umes 

perman^it  on  the  rauhis,  which  is  oon- 

^tinnous. 

'    Oat   greases;  spikelets  containing 
two  or  several  perfect  florets;   paai 
cle  branching,  open,  rarely  in  cluttters, 
or  spike-like ;  flumes  two,  palea  two, 
and  awned,  awn  domd  and  twisted. 


IS  genera,  wnally  tall  grasses.  o( 
leed-like  appearance.  Arundo  i/o- 
nax  is  grown  iu  France  and  Italy 
for  feiii;ing,Tine-poles,  flshing-rods, 
Ac 

!10  genera  of  obscure  and  value- 
less plants,  including  the  curious 
bearded  Amphiphogau  of  Auatralia. 


S8  genera  of  insigniflcantgrasses, 
''chiefly  intertropicaL 


\ 


i    Paatan  grasses 


28  genera,  including  the  culti- 
^  fated  Oat  and  many  other  species 
j  of  less  interest. 

02  genera  of 


flowered,  gl^es  two,  pa<e»  two,  with  }  ^*  celebrated^  for  pastiue.  and 
(awn,p.iSebrancheiUsprSkg.  j t^:S::J&:S;SZl^iitS^;S, 


{  Barley  plants;  spikelet  one,  three, 
and  many-flnwered,  terminal  floret 
with  ■ring;  glumes  two,  sometimes 
absent,  palea  two,  ovary  hairy,  ^inflo- 
rescence spiked. 


8  genera,  including  Wheat  ( 7W- 
tieum).  Barley  {Hordemn)^  Bye- 
grass  {Solvitm)^  Bye. 


{Spikelets  one,  two,  rarely  three-  \  13  genera,  generally  of  insigni- 
flowered :  inflorescence  spiked,  lodged  f  flcant  grasses,  including  7Vi;>ja- 
in  the  hollows  of  the  jointed  nu;his,  ( cum,  the  forage  grasses  of  the 
fi^umes  one  or  two.  j  West  Indies. 

(Spikelets  two-flowered,  lower  floret  \  S3  genera,  including  the  Sngar- 
incomplete,  pale«  transparent,  and  [  cane  (&iccAarum).andiiuuiy  pretty 
thinner  than  tne  gluaies.  ;  grasses  cultivated  in  hothouses. 


The  vast  family  of  Endogens  is  uniyersallj  diffused.  **  Agrostia 
(Ugida  was  found  by  Phipps  on  Spitzbergen/'  says  Babington.  ''  On 
the  mountains  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Poa  disticha  and  other  grasses 
ascend  almost  to  the  snow  line ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  on  the 
Andes  with  P.  dactyloidesy  Dryeuxia  rigida,  ajid  Festuca  dast/antha," 
Their  different  dimensions  are  equally  striking.  Some  species  of 
Bambusa,  true  grasses,  are  50  to  60  feet  high  ;  in  these  islands  we 
are  better  acquainted  with  them  as  forming  the  compact  grassy 
turf  of  our  meadows,  lawns,  and  hay-fields. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  great 
family  of  plants.  Most  of  them  contain  abundance  of  wholesome 
fecola,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  are  objectionable,  although 
the  cereal  grasses  only  are  cultivated  for  human  food.  Those 
reckoned  deleterious  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  LoKum  temu^ 
kntum,  a  weed  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  is  injurious:  persons 
have  died  from  eating  it.  JBromus  purgans  and  cartharticm  are 
emetic  and  purgative.  Bromus  mollis  is  also  imwholesome ;  and 
Festfica  quadridentata  is  said  to  be  poisonous.  Molinia  varia  is  also 
injurious  to  cattle.  The  most  esteemed  pasture  grasses  are  Lolium 
perenne,  Phleum  pratense  and  Festuca  pratensiSj  Cynomrm  cristalus, 
with  several  species  of  Poa  and  Dwarf  Festuca,  to  which  the 

t2 
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fragrance  of  the  sweet  Vernal  Grass  {Anthaxanthum  odoratum)  adds 
a  fine  aroma. 

The  Ctperace^  (Sedges)  are  grass-like  herbs,  of  solid  angular 
stems,  sometimes  terminatiiig  at  the  base  in  corms  or  tubers,  wi^ 
narrow,  tapering  leaves  wrapping  round  the  stem,  but  without  the 
slitting  sheath.  The  flowers  are  imbricated  solitary  bracts,  with- 
out calyx,  the  lowermost  of  which  are  often  empty,  very  rarely 
enclosing  other  opposite  bracts  at  right  angles  with  the  first, 
called  glumes.  There  is  no  diaphragm  at  the  articulations ;  the 
seed  has  its  embryo,  lying  in  the  base  of  the  albumen,  within 
which  its  cotyledonous  extremity  is  enclosed. 

The  Sedges  are  foimd  in  ditches,  marshes,  and  running  streams, 
heaths  and  forests,  on  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  and  on  the  tops  of 
mountains.  In  Lapland,  according  to  Humboldt,  they  are  equal 
to  grasses  in  number ;  but  from  the  temperate  zone  to  the  equator 
the  proportion  decreases.  As  we  approach  the  equatorial  regions 
the  character  of  the  order  changes — CareXy  Scirpus,  and  Sc/u^nns 
give  place  to  the  CyperacecB  and  other  analogous  genera.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  in  many  parts  of  Arabia,  the  Papyrm 
anttquorum  grows,  of  which  boats,  paper,  and  ropes  are  made ;  and 
P.  corymbosis  is  equally  useful  in  India,  where  it  is  manufactured 
into  matting  for  rooms;  while  Cyperus  textilis  makes  a  kind  of 
rope  much  used  in  the  East. 

Of  the  remaining  orders  constituting  glumaceous  plants  the 
Desvauxiaceje  consist  of  genera  of  small  tuft-like  herbs,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Sedges  by  their  ovaries,  which  are  variable  in 
number  and  distinct  from  each  other,  ranged  round  a  common 
axis,  as  in  the  Ranunculus.  They  are  insignificant  plants  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  Australia. 

The  Eestiace^  are  herbaceous  under-shrubs,  with  naked  stems, 
or  protected  by  slit  sheaths,  flowers  in  spikes,  separated  by  bracts, 
and  generally  unisexual.  They  are  distinguishable  by  their  pen- 
dulous seed  and  lenticular  embryo  at  the  extremity  of  the  seed 
opposite  to  the  umbilicus,  by  their  thin  stamens  placed  opposite  the 
inner  glumes,  their  simple  unilocular  anthers,  their  glimiaeeous 
flowers,  and  their  membranous  sheath  between  the  glumes  and 
the  ovary.  They  are  natives  of  the  woods  and  marshes  of  New 
Holland  and  South  Africa. 

The  Eriocaulaceje  are  perennial  marsh-plants  with  cellular 
spongy  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  very  minute  capitate  and 
bracteate  flowers.   Glimies  two,  and  unilateral,  a  membranous  tube. 
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anthers  two-celled,  and  in  the  Xyrids  a  perfect  corolla,  connecting 
them  with  the  higher  organised  Endogens.  They  are  chiefly 
aquatic,  two- thirds  of  them  natives  of  tropical  America,  a  sixth 
are  Australian,  and  the  remainder  North  American.  One  species 
is  found  in  the  Island  of  Skye. 

Passing  over  many  Endogens  of  secondary  interest,  the  several 
orders  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  brief  summary  we  have 
given  of  them,  we  reach  the  Palms,  the  culminating  point  of 
vegetative  power  in  Endogens. 

The  Palmackze  are  for  the  most  part  trees  of  gigantic  growth, 
always  forming  wood,  and  occasionally  reaching  dimensions  alto- 
gether unknown  among  other  plants.  The  Calami,  or  Rotans,  for 
instance,  according  to  Humphries,  are  sometimes  1,200,  and  even 
1,800  feet  long,  rising  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  and  falling 
again.  The  Palms  occupy  their  place  in  the  first  ranks  of  vegetation 
as  much  by  the  majestic  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  appearance 
as  for  their  services  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  to  whom  they 
furnish  at  once  bread,  oil,  and  wine.  Let  us  examine  the  Datb 
Palm  as  a  type  of  this  vegetable  group. 

This  beautiful    tree    (represented    in  Fig.   353),   which    has 
deservedly  received  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Vegetables,  raises 
its  straight  and  column-like  stem  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet.     It 
is  crowned  by  an  ample  tuft  of  from  forty  to  fifty  leaves,  which 
sometimes  attain  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  floating  from 
the  summit  in  rigid,  linear,  lanceolate,  sword-shaped  folioles,  each 
arranged  like  the  fringe  of  a  feather.      From  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  issue  coriaceous  spathes  of  a  single  piece,  opening  on  one 
side  and  permitting  the  passage  of  long  branchy  panicles,  which 
ultimately  bear  small  flowers,  and  are  generally  male  on  one  tree 
aud  female  on  another ;  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Date  Palms 
are  dioecious  trees,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  order  to  produce 
fruit  from  this  tree,  it  is  usual  to   have  recourse  to  artificial 
impregnation  of  the  female  flowers,  a  practice  which  has  been 
carried  on  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  countries  where  the  Date 
is  cultivated.     The  male  flower  of  the  Date-tree  is  borne  on  a 
very  short  sepalous   calyx;    has  a  thin  petalous    corolla  much 
larger,  with  six  stamens,  furnished  with  long  linear  anthers,  the 
two  cells  of  which  open  themselves  from  within  by  two  longitu- 
dinal sUts. 

The  female  flowers  present  a  double  floral  envelope,  each  whorl 
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of  -whicli  is   formed  of  three  pieces,  constituting  three  distinct 
pistils,  each  surmounted  by  a  stigma  in  the  form  of  a  book. 


Fig.  SO.— Tbe  Due  Film. 

Of  these  three  pistils   one   only  develops  itself,  ripens,   and 
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becomes  an  elongated,  ovoid  berry,  witli  s  slight  epidermis  of  a 
yellowi&h  red,  a  solid  and  slightly  viacous  pulp,  and  an  eiidocerp 
represented  hy  a  slight  pellicle  eoTeloping  the  nucleus,  which  is 
the  seed.  This  seed  is  cylindrical,  growing  thinner  at  its  two 
extremities,  deeply  grooved  in  its  whole  length  on  one  side,  and 
presenting  in  the  middle  of  the  other  a  small  circular  depression — 
on  operculum,  which  is  destined  to  fall  out  at  the  moment  of 
germination  to  let  out  the  radicle  germs,  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Geiinination,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  Shot. 
In  short,  this  operculum  corresponds  with  a  little  hoUow  where  the 
germ  is  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  its  great  axis  (if  one  can 
speak  of  the  great  axis  of  such  a  httle  thing)  is  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  seed.  It  will  be  seen,  in  conclusion,  from 
Fig.  354,  which  gives  s  representation  of  the  seed  of  a  Date,  that 
it  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  hard  homy  albuminous  sub- 
stance, the  thick-walled  cells  of  which  are  filled  with  albuminous 
and  fatty  matter. 

The  Date-tree,  indigenous  to  Arabia  and  the  north  of  Airica, 
is  pre-eminently  the  tree  of  the  oasis  of  the  desert ;  that  which, 
according  to  the  allegorical  language  of  the  Orientals, 
plunges  its  foot  into  the  water  and  its  head  into  the 
fires  of  heavpn.     It  is  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  in  the  north  of  Italy,  but  it  does 
not  fruit  in  these  countries,  or  only  imperfectly.     By 
incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the  Date  Palm  a  sweet  liquid 
is  obtained,  which  is  called  the  milk  of  the  Palm-tree, 
which,  atler  being  subject  to  fermentation, takes  a  vinous 
flavour.     When  distilled,  this  liquid  furnishes  arrack. 
The  stem  of  the  same  tree  supplies  the  natives  with 
their  wood  for  firing  and  construction,  its  leaves  are 
employed  to  roof  their  houses,  and  from  its  folioles  fir.  as*.— seciim 
they  manufacture  baskets,  mats,  hats,  &c.    The  com-        out. 
pass  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to  give  the  history  of  the 
different  species  of  Palms,  which  are  so  numerous  and  so  interesting, 
from  their  structure,  beauty,  and  utility.     We  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  mention  of  those  whose  form  is  the  most  remarkable. 
The  CocoA-MUT  tree  {Cocos  nucifera)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
whole  torrid  zones,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seas.     It 
rises  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  crest 
of  pinnated  leaves  resembling  a  bunch  of  feathers  about  twelve 
feet  long ;  the  fruit  ia  a  drupe  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  man,  with 
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a  fibrous  mesocarp  and  a  bony  endocarp ;  the  seed  is  almost 
entirely  formed  of  a  fleshy  white  albumen ;  in  the  interior  tlie 
centre  of  this  albumen  is  occupied  by  a  clear  liquid,  an  agreeable 
and  refreshing  beverage,  a  sort  of  vegetable  milk.  A  fixed  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  Cocoa-nut  tree ;  every  part  of  the  tree,  in 
short,  is  useful  to  man,  either  to  clothe,  feed,  or  shelter  him. 

We  borrow  from  Bonifas-Quizot's  "  Botany  for  Youth  *'  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which,  whether  allegorical  or  the  experiences  of  an 
actual  traveller,  gives  with  some  piquancy  an  idea  of  the  infinitdy 
varied  advantages  which  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries  draw 
from  the  Cocoa-nut  tree  and  its  products : — 

"  Imagine  a  traveller  passing  through  one  of  these  countrien, 
situated  under  a  burning  sky,  where  coolness  and  shade  are  so 
rare,  and  where  habitations,  in  which  to  take  the  repose  so  neces- 
sary to  the  traveller,  are  only  to  be  found  at  considerable  distances. 
Panting  and  dispirited,  the  poor  traveller  at  length  perceives  a 
hut  surrounded  by  some  trees  with  straight,  erect  stems,  sur- 
moimted  by  an  immense  tuft  of  great  leaves,  some  being  uprigbt 
and  the  others  pendent,  giving  an  elegant  and  agreeable  aspect  to 
the  scene.  Nothing  else  near  the  cabin  indicates  cultivated  land. 
At  this  sight  the  spirits  of  the  traveller  revive;  he  collects 
his  strength,  and  is  soon  beneath  the  hospitable  roof.  His  host 
ofiers  him  a  sourish  drink,  with  which  he  slakes  his  thirst :  it 
refreshes  him.  When  he  has  taken  some  repose,  the  Indian  invites 
him  to  share  his  repast.  He  serves  up  various  meats,  contained 
in  a  brown-looking  vessel,  smooth  and  glossy ;  he  serves  also  some 
wine  of  an  extremely  agreeable  flavour.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
repast  his  host  ofiers  him  certain  succulent  comforts,  and  be  is 
made  to  taste  some  excellent  spirits.  The  astonished  traveller 
asks  who  in  this  desert  country  ftimishes  him  with  all  these  things. 
*  My  Cocoa-nut  tree,'  was  the  reply.  *  The  water  I  presented  you 
with  on  your  arrival  was  drawn  from  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  and 
some  of  the  nuts  which  contain  it  weigh  three  or  four  pounds. 
This  almond,  so  delicate  in  its  flavour,  is  the  fruit  when  ripe. 
This  milk,  which  you  find  so  agreeable,  is  drawn  from  the  nut ; 
this  cabbage,  whose  flavour  is  so  delicate,  is  the  top  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  ;  but  we  rarely  regale  ourselves  with  this  delicacy,  for  the 
tree  from  which  the  cabbage  is  cut  dies  soon  after.  This  wine, 
with  which  you  are  so  satisfied,  is  still  furnished  by  the  Cocoa-nut 
tree.  In  order  to  obtain  it  an  incision  is  made  into  the  ^tke  of 
the  flowers.     It  flows  from  it  in  a  white  liquor,  which  is  gathered 
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in  proper  vessels,  fuid  we  call  it  palm  wine ;  exposed  to  the  sun, 
it  gets  sour  and  turns  to  vinegar.  By  distillation  we  obtain  this 
very  good  brandy  which  you  have  tasted.  The  sap  has  supplied 
the  sugar  with  which  these  preserves  are  sweetened.  These  vessels 
and  utensils  have  been  made  out  of  the  shell  of  the  nut.  Nor  is 
this  all :  this  habitation  itself  I  owe  entirely  to  these  invaluable 
trees ;  with  their  wood  my  cabin  is  constructed ;  their  leaves,  dried 
and  plaited,  form  the  roof;  made  into  an  umbrella,  they  shelter 
me  from  the  sim  in  my  walks ;  the  clothes  which  cover  me  are 
woven  out  of  the  filaments  of  their  leaves.  These  mats,  which 
serve  so  many  useful  purposes,  proceed  from  them  also.  The 
sifter  which  you  behold  was  found  made  to  my  hand  in  that  part 
of  the  tree  whence  the  leaves  issue ;  with  these  same  leaves  woven 
together  we  can  make  sails  for  ships ;  the  species  of  fibre  that 
envelops  the  nut  is  much  preferable  to  tow  for  calking  ships ;  it 
does  not  rot  in  the  water,  and  it  swells  in  imbibing  it ;  it  makes 
excellent  string,  and  all  sorts  of  cable  and  cordage.  Finally,  the 
delicate  oil  that  has  seasoned  many  of  our  meats,  and  that  which 
bums  in  my  lamp,  are  expressed  from  the  fresh  kernel.' 

**The  stranger  would  listen  with  astonishment  to  the  poor  Indian, 
who,  having  only  his  Cocoa-nut  tree,  had  nearly  everything  which 
was  necessary  for  his  existence.  When  the  traveller  was  disposed 
to  take  his  departure,  his  host  again  addressed  him:  'I  am 
about  to  write  to  a  friend  I  have  in  the  city.  May  I  ask  you  to 
charge  yourself  with  my  communication?'  *Tes  ;  but  will  your 
Cocoa-nut  tree  still  supply  you  with  what  you  want  P '  *  Certainly,' 
said  the  Indian ;  *  with  the  sawdust  from  severing  the  leaves  I 
made  this  ink,  and  with  the  leaves  this  parchment ;  in  former 
times  it  was  used  to  record  all  public  and  memorable  acts.'  " 

In  the  great  conservatories  of  Kew,  of  the  Museum  of  Paris, 
and  of  St.  Petersburg,  magnificent  specimens  of  Palms  are  culti- 
vated, which  flourish  there  and  fructify  frequently.  One  of  these 
is  shown  in  Pig.  8,  one  of  the  two  species  of  Chamceraps  humilis 
which  decorate  the  entrance  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.  This 
species  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  others  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  species  of  Chamserops  are  numerous 
in  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  swarm  in  equatorial 
America,  but  are  comparatively  rare  on  the  African  continent,  in 
consequence  of  the  long  periods  of  dry  weather  to  which  the 
climate  is  subject.      Another  species  of  Palm,  extremely  well 
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known  in  Central  America,  and  which  forms  immense  forests  in 
Brazil,  is  the  Mauritia  flexuosa,  represented  in  Fig.  355. 


Fig.  33S.-llMBli»  flOIUCBl. 

The  Avoni.1  Palm  [Elais  Guinecmii)  is  a  magnificent  tree, 
originally  from  Guinea,  whence  it  has  been  transported  to  Asia 
and  America.  Its  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  olive, 
is  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  filled  with  a  liquid  oil  known  under 
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the  name  of  palm  oil,  which  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
and  is  imported  to  Europe  for  that  purpose,  being  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  exportation  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Sago  Tree  {Sagua  Shutnphii),  originally  from  the  Malacca 
Isles,  contains  in  its  often  voluminous  stem  a  very  nourishing 
fecula ;  but  the  finest  sago  is  said  to  be  prepared  from  8.  kevis 
and  S.  genuina. 

The  Areca  Palm  (Areea  ca^cAt^),  indigenous  to  India  and  Ceylon, 
furnishes  the  highly  valuable  catechu.  The  albumen  of  its  seed, 
cut  up  in  slices,  powdered  with  chalk,  and  enclosed  in  a  leaf  of 
the  Betel-tree,  is  much  used  by  the  natives  of  the  East  as  a 
stimulant.  Another  species  of  Areca  {Areca  oleracea)  is  particu- 
larly esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  its  large  and  tender  young 
shoots,  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Cabbage  Palm. 

The  BoTANO  {Calamus)  has  a  slight  stem,  few  or  no  leaves,  but 
climbers,  by  means  of  which  it  sometimes  extends  itself  along  the 
whole  length  of  a  tree,  passing  from  one  branch  to  another  for 
a  length  of  1,500  to  1,800  feet ;  from  this  tree  the  polished  and 
flexible  canes  are  made,  known  by  the  name  of  Malacca  canes. 

The  Ceroscyle  of  the  Andes  (Ceroxylon  Andicola),  the  trunk  of 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  produces  a  wax  which  exudes 
from  its  leaves  and  from  the  base  of  its  petioles. 

The  Narcissales. 

Passing  over  the  Hydrales,  which  are  represented  by  the  Hy- 
drocharidacesB, — ^floating  water-plants  with  exalbuminous  seeds 
and  diclinous  flowers ;  natives  of  fresh  water  in  Europe,  North 
America,  and  the  East  Indies ; — the  Naiads,  inhabiting  both  fresh 
water  and  the  ocean,  in  which  traces  of  the  great  class  of  Thal- 
logens  are  still  obsprvabie; — the  Zosterace^,  or  Sea-wracks, 
whose  habitat  is  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indian  Ocean, — we  reach  the  Narcissales. 

The  Narcissales  are  distinguished  from  all  preceding  Endogens 
by  their  short  stem,  rigid  channeled  leaves,  often  covered  with 
cubicular  scales,  spinous  points,  and  flowers  of  gay  colour,  borne 
in  racemes  or  panicles  in  the  BromeliacecBy  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  species  is  the  well-known  Pine-apple,  celebrated  for 
the  sweetness  and  aroma  of  its  fruit. 

The  tuberous-rooted  Taccaceje  are  large  perennial  herbs,  found 
in  damp  woods  in  the  hotter  parts  of  India,  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa.     The  HjemodcracejB 
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are  herbaceous  plants^  with  fibrous  perennial  roots,  and  perma- 
nent sword-shaped  leaves  and  woolly  flowers;  natives  chiefly  of 
North  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Australia.  The 
Hyfoxidace^  is  an  inconsiderable  order  of  herbaceous  plants, 
with  tuberous  or  fibrous  perennial  roots,  natives  of  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  and  tropical  America. 

The  AlMaryllidaceje  are  generally  bulbous  plants,  occasionally 
fibrous-rooted,  with  a  tall  cylindrical  woody  stem,  ensiform  leaves 
with  parallel  veins, — singularly  elegant  plants,  which  have  long 
been  the  favourite  inhabitants  of  the  greenhouses.     The  order 
includes  the  Dafibdil,  the  Belladonna  and  Guernsey  Lily,  the 
showy  Brunsvigias  and  Blood-flowers  {Hcemanthus)  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  American  Aloe — all  characterised  by  their 
SIX   stamens,  a  brilliantly-coloured  flower,   and  inferior  ovary. 
With  all  their  beauty,  however,  there  is  no  family  of  plants  pos- 
sessed of  more  noxious  properties.     The  viscid  gum  drawn  from 
the  bulb  of  Hcemanthtis  toxicarius  is  used  by  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  to  poison  their  arrow-heads.     The  common  Daffodil  and 
Snowdrop  contain  an  acrid  principle  which  renders  them  emetic. 
The  flowers  of  Narcissus  (pseudo-Narcissus)  are  not  only  emetic, 
but  a  dangerous  poison.    On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  possess 
fine  medicinal  properties,  and  from  the  succulent  root  of  AMrbe- 
niefna  pallida  fine  arrow-root  is  prepared.     Others  of  the  tribe,  as 
Bomarea  salsilla,  yield  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.   The  American 
Aloe  (Agate  Americana),  which  according  to  gardening  fable  only 
blooms  once  in  a  hundred^years,  forms  an  impenetrable  fence  with 
its  hard  spinous  leaves,  while  its  fibre  forms  excellent  cordage 
after  being  steeped  in  water  for  some  time,  and  the  succulent 
substance  beat  out  of  it.   In  Mexico,  where  the  Aloe  is  extensively 
cultivated,  sap  of  an  agreeable  sourish  taste  is  drawn  from  it  by 
cutting  out  the  inner  leaves  just  before  the  flower-scape  is  ready 
to  burst  forth.     This  sap,  when  fermented,  forms  a  vinous  beve- 
rage,  resembling   cider,    called  pulque,  while   by  distillation  a 
very  intoxicating   liquor  is  made   from  the  pulque.     This  eap 
yields  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  Stat«. 

The  iRiDACEiE  connect  the  Narcissales  with  the  Plantains  and 
Bananas,  or  Amomals ;  the  chief  external  distinction  between  the 
two  being  a  singular  change  in  the  development  of  the  foliage. 
In  the  Narcissales,  and  especially  in  the  Iris  and  Gladioles,  the 
leaves  are  long,  slender,  and  sword-shaped,  with  the  veins  running 
in  parallel  lines  converging  to  the  apex ;  but  in  the  Musaceas  and 
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other  Amomals  tha  veana  ran   perpendicular  to  the  midrib — a 
divei^ence  which  gives  to  the  foliage  a  totally  different  character. 

The  Irids  are  herbaceous  Endogons,  in  which  the  exterior 
envelope  of  the  flower  or  the  calyx  ia  composed  of  three  stamens, 
with  the  anthers  turned  out- 
ward, and  opposite  to  them 
three  riohly-colonred  sepals, 
recurving  outwardly,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  356,  where  »  »  s  repre- 
sent the  three  reflexed  or  bent- 
back  richly-coloured  sepals, 
and  p  p  p  the  erect  petals  at 
the  summit  of  the  flower. 
These  six  divisions,  which  are 
free  in  the  young  plant,  and 
arranged  in  two  rows,  aref 
afterwards  united,  and  form  a' 
perianth  of  singular  appear- 
ance, taking  a  tube-like  form 
towards  the  base.   On  depress-  ^    ,^^ 

ing  the  sepals,  three  stamens  Psi«i>»iHisc'i«i.ot  iheiru. 

with  broad  flattened  filaments  and  elongated  anthers,  bifurcated 
in  the  form  of  an  arrow-head,  are  observed  opening  in  two  longitu- 
dinal grooves  filled  with  voluminaus  pollen  seeds.    These  stamepis, 
which  are    at  first  completely  indepeudcnt  of 
the  perianth,  are  united  in  the  adult  state  to  that  . 
organ.     The  pistil  consists  of  an  inferior  ovary  I 
united  to  a  style  attached  by  its  base  to  the  foot  I 
of  the  tube  of  the  perianth,  and  terminating  in  < 
three  petaloid  stigmatiferous  leaves.     The  ovary 
presents  three  cells,  enclosing  numerous  ovules 
attached  to  its  middle,  or  anatropally  disposed 
in  two  series  placed  at  the  internal  angle  of 
each  cell.     The  fruit  is  capsular,  and  opens  into 
three  distinct  portions,  divided  by  valves  at  the  fibTw:. 

centre.    Fig.  357  shows  this  loeulicidal  dehis-      P"p»"''  °'  ""^  ^'^■ 
eence,  the  valves  with  the  septfe  ia  the  centre,  each  valve  being 
formed  of  the  half  of  the  contiguous  carpel.     The  seeds  being 
horizontal  and  flattened,  present  a  straight  embryo  placed  in  au 
Bxis  of  fleshy  albumen. 

The  Iris  has  a  thick,  branching,  fleshy,  horizontal  rhizome,  a 
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simple  or  branching  stem.  The  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  in 
fasciculate  radicles  foldiog  loagitudinally,  and  attached  nearly  in 
their  whole  length  by  the  two  halves  of  their  internal  face.    The 


Fig.  3CS.— Itli  Ounuuiic*. 

central  veins  correspond  with  the  outer  edge.  The  cauline  leaves 
are  alternate  and  sheathing.  The  flowers  form  a  sort  of  com- 
posite cluster,  which  are  of  great  volume,  and  exhale  a  powerful 
odour. 

The  genera  are  numerous,  inhabiting  all  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  world;   the  Iris  and  Crocus  representing  the  order  in  the 
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nortliem,  as  the  brilliant  Gladioles  and  Ixias  do  in  the  sottthem 
hemisphere.  Most  of  the  genera  are  strikingly  beautiftil,  the 
number  and  brilliancy  of  the  varieties  in  the  Gladioli  by  cultiya- 
tion  alone  being  almost  unexampled. 

Among  the  interesting  species  which  constitute  the  genus  Iris 
we  may  mention  the  Iris  Germanica  (Fig.  368) ;  Xhe  Iris  Florentinay 
the  rhizome  of  which  produces  the  highly-scented  orris-root,  which 
ifl  used  extensively  in  preparing  perfumery.  The  cultivated 
Saffiron^  Crocus  sativus,  is  a  native  species,  the  stigmata  of  which 
form  a.  crest  containing  a  very  odorous  volatile  oil  united  with  a 
bitter  principle ;  it  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  also  in  painting. 
The  Gladioles  have  bilabiate  flowers  of  great  brilliancy;  they 
are  chiefly  natives  of  Southern  Africa. 

TiGRiDiA  PAVONLA,  SO  Called  from  its  spotted  and  brilliantly- 
coloured  flowers,  is  another  of  the  Bulbous  plants  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  tropical  America.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
remarkable  at  once  for  its  large  size,  originality  of  form,  and  lively 
colours. 

Orchidaceje, 

Passing  over  the  Mxjsacejb,  so  celebrated  for  the  nutritive  food 
yielded  by  their  fruit,  known  in  tropical  countries  as  Plantains 
and  Bananas ;  the  Zinzibebaceje,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
their  floral  appendages,  as  in  Hedychium  coranarium,  and  for  the 
rich  and  glowing  colours  of  the  bracts  in  Curcuma  RoscoeanO''^ 
they  are  still  more  valued  for  the  aromatic  stimulating  properties 
of  their  rhizome ; — ^the  Marai9TACE£,  valued  for  the  fecula  which 
abounds  in  the  rhizome  and  fleshy  corms  of  Canna  and  some 
other  genera, — ^we  reach  the  interesting  family  of  Orchids.  The 
ORCHiDACEuaB  are  a  group  of  Epigynous  Endogens,  with  one  to 
three  stamens,  consolidated  with  the  style  into  a  central  column, 
and  the  seeds  without  albumen.  They  are  herbaceous  plants  or 
shrubs,  always  perennial,  and  they  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  in  the  warmer  latitudes  they  occur  in  countless  numbers.  In 
the  forests  of  tropical  America,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in 
India  and  other  hot  countries,  they  generally  attach  themselves  to 
the  branches  of  trees,  stones,  and  rocks,  to  which  they  fix  them- 
selves by  means  of  their  long  fleshy  roots.  In  temperate  countries 
epiphytes  are  rare,  although  we  have  instances  of  them  in  our  own 
climate,  as  the  Bird's-nest  Orchis  {Neottia  nidis  avis),  a  brownish 
Kaly  plant  sprin^'ng  up  occasionally  in  woods,   and  deriving 
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its  nourisliinent  from  the  roots  of  the  tree  upon  which  it  grows ; 
and  the  MalaxU  paltulosa,  found  growing  parasitically  upon  the 
Mosses  in  spongy  bogs. 

"  There  is  no  order  of  plant,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  in  one  of  his 
papers  on  Orchidules,  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  "  the  structure 
of  whose  flowers  is  so  anomalous  as  regards  the  relation  borne  to 
each  other  by  the  facts  of  reproduction,  or  so  singular  in  respect 
to  the  form  of  the  floral  envelope.  Unlike  other  endogenous 
plants,  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  not  similar  to  each  other  in  form, 
texture,  and  colour;  neither  have  they  any  similitude  to  the 
changes  of  outline  that  are  met  with  in  such  irregular  flowers 
as  are  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  vegetable  creation.  On  the 
contrary,  by  an  excessive  development  and  singular  conformation 
of  one  of  the  petals  called  the  labellum  or  lip,  and  by  irregularities 
either  of  form,  size,  or  direction  of  the  other  sepals  and  petals, 
by  the  peculiar  adhesion  of  these  parts  to  each  other,  and  by  the 
occasional  suppression  of  a  portion  of  them,  flowers  are  produced  so 
grotesque  in  form  that  it  is  no  longer  with  the  vegetable  kingdom 
that  they  can  be  compared,  but  their  resemblance  must  be  sought 
in  the  animal  world.  Hence  we  see  such  names  among  our  native 
plants  as  the  Bee,  Fly,  Man,  Lizard,  and  Butterfly  Orchis,  and 
appellations  of  a  like  nature  in  foreign  coimtries."  Of  these 
resemblances  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
where  1  represents  Oncidium  raniferum,  or  the  Frog  Oncidium,  so 
called  because  its  lip  bears  at  its  base  the  figure  of  a  frog  couchant ; 
2,  Peristeria  elata,  the  Spirito  Santo  plant  of  Panama,  in  whose 
flower  we  find  the  likeness  of  a  dove  in  the  act  of  descending  on 
the  lip ;  3  is  Prescottia  colorans,  whose  lip  is  a  fleshy  hood ;  4, 
Gongora  fulva ;  5,  Cirrhcea  tristis;  6,  Cynoches  vfintrkosum,  singu- 
larly like  a  swan,  the  arched  colimm  forming  the  head  and  neck ; 
7,  Oncidium  pulvinatum :  8,  Bolbophyllum  barhigerum;  9,  Cafasetum 
viride;  and  10,  Peristeria  cerina.  The  roots,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  are,  (1)  slender,  simple-branched  fibres  of  a  succulent 
nature,  incapable  of  extension,  but  burrowing  on  the  groimd  as  in 
the  Orchis.  (2)  Fleshy  tubercles,  having  a  bud  at  their  extremi- 
ties containing  amylaceous  granules  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
plant.  (3)  Fleshy  branching  bodies  of  tortuous  and  angular  form, 
as  in  Neottia,  or  resembling  tubers,  as  in  Gastrodiu,  (4)  Simple 
or  branched  shoots,  capable  of  extension,  protruding  from  the  stem 
into  the  air,  and  formed  of  a  woody  and  vascular  axis,  covered 
with  cellular  tissue,  the  subcutaneous  layer  being  often  green,  and 
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compoBed  of  large  reticulated  cells,  the  points  of  the  roots  being 
usually  green,  but  sometimes  red  or  yellov. 

The  stem  is  in  its  simplest  state  iu  Ophrea,  where  it  is  only  a 
growing  point  surrounded  by  scales,  and  constituting  ^  leaf-bud 


Fig.  3M.~r<iniu  of  OrcMdacniu  FlDwen. 

when  at  rest,  which  eventually  grows  into  a  secondary  stem  or 
branch  in  which  leaves  and  flowers  are  developed.  This  kind  of 
stem  develops  every  year  a  lateral  bud  with  a  tubercular  root 
attached,  which,  after  unfolding  its  flowers  and  ripening  its  fruit, 
perishes,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  stem  belonging  to  the  lateral  bud ; 
hence  the  species  having  this  kind  of  stem  has  always  a  pair  of 
tubercles  atta<^ed,  one  shrivelling  and  in  process  of  exhaustion, 
the  other  swelling  and  progressing  towards   completion.     The 
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leaves  are  uncertain, — usually  they  are  sheathing  at  the  base,  and 
membranous;  but  in  Vanilla  they  are  hard,  stalked,  articulated 
at  the  base,  and  have  no  trace  of  a  sheath.  Sometimes  they  are 
leathery*  and  veinless;  frequently  they  are  membranous  and 
strongly  ribbed,  especially  in  Maaillaria  and  Cypripedium. 

The  floral  envelopes  are  constructed  upon  a  ternary  type,  and 
consist  of  three  exterior  and  three  interior  pieces,  the  exterior 
being  nearly  equal,  but  less  brilliantly  coloured' than  the  interior, 
but  the  two  lateral  ones  are  often  of  a  somewhat  different  fonn 
from  the  other,  which  is  anterior  when  young,  but  becomes  pos- 
terior when  the  flower  expandjs,  in  consequence  of  the  flower-stalk 
becoming  twisted  or  curved. 

The  centre  of  the  flower  is  occupied  by  a  body  called  the 
Golusan,  which  is  formed  by  consolidation  of  style  and  stamens,  of 
which  there  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  order,  only  one  present, 
which  is  placed  opposite  the  intermediate  sepal,  and,  consequently, 
alternate  with  the  petals,  but  in  Cypripedium  there  are  two  stamens. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  order  a  single  anther  terminates  the 
column.  This  is  usually  two-celled,  but  often  has  its  cells  divided 
into  two  or  four  other  cavities  by  the  extension  of  the  endothecium 
between  the  lobes  of  the  pollen-masses,  or  it  is  occasionally  more  or 
less  completely  one-celled  by  the  absorption  of  the  connective. 

The  pollen  consists  of  lenticular  or  spheroidal  grains,  eith^ 
single  or  cohering  in  pairs,  threes,  or  fours,  or  in  larger  masses  in 
indefinite  numbers ;  usually  held  together  by  an  elastic  filamentoos 
substance,  which  either  contracts  on  adhesion  with  a  gland  ori- 
ginating on  the  margin  of  the  stigma,  as  in  Ophrece,  Neottemy  and 
Vand£(B,  or  it  is  folded  upon  the  pollen-masses,  as  in  JSpidendres^ 
or  it  terminates  in  an  amorphous  dilatation,  as  in  many  Malaxece. 

These  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  colunm,  anther,  and 
pollen  furnish  botanists  with  the  best  means  of  classifying  the 
order,  and  breaking  it  into  sub-orders,  thus : — 

{Having  the  anthera  free,  opercular,  or*) 
covered  with  a  lid,  pollen>ma88e8  waxy,  j     t««i«^«««  i>i>»w.*k.ik.  TJnMi* 
liparia  and  Malaxis.  j 

II,  EPIDEHDBM r,__  __._.,     Inclndinif    Enideodnim.  Grio- 


III.  VANSXiC  . 


(Anther  opercular,  poUen  waxy,  oaudicula  \     T««iniij««   vm^^ii^nm 
f    Anther  apen»il».  poUen  w»n-,  with  »\c£^^^  ^SJS^^i^S 


XV.  OPHBXiE  . 


Anther  erect,  with  distinct  connection,^ 
pollen  scople  or  granular,  forming  an  axis  I    IndudingOrahia,  Sennas,  Gjm- 
round  which   the  masses  of  grains  are  >nadenia,    Holoduiz,    Disa,  ud 
an-Hnged,  sometimes  forming  a  strap  or  [  Corycium. 
caudicula.  j 


T.  ABITHUSKiB 
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f  Anther opeccnlar, poUcn  BrannUr  or  pow-)  Inclnding  Limodomm,  Acica- 
derj.  Up  slightly  articulated  with  the  >  thus^  Caleyn,  Pogonia,  Qaatrodia, 
odaoui  in  aonie  PUrottylis.  ■}  Vanilla,  Pteroatylia. 

.XN.OT™    .    ^SSfc^uSXTttTa^STn'rilli^^^^^^^  P^^^™- 

I  of  the  stigma.  /  ^ 

vn.  CTPBiFEDtt^ .  { yj^^^^  *^  separated  by  a  broad  sterile  j     i„eHidiDg  Cypripedinm  only. 

Among  the  Malaxejb  we  find  many  Britisli  species,  as  the  coral- 
rooted  Corallorhiza  erimata,  whose  root  gives  out  the  scent  of  the 
vanilla  when  drying;  Liparis  hveselliy  with  its  yellowish  ten- 
flowered  spike ;  but  the  more  beautiful  species  of  this  sub-order 
are  found  among  the  Dendrobiums,  an  extensive  genus  of  East 
Indian  Epiphytes  found  in  the  moister  parts  of  Asia,  of  tropical 
Japan  and  Australia. 

The  Vande-«  have  no  representative  among  British  Orchids. 
The  Epidendrums,  originally  a  name  given  to  all  Orchidaceous 
Epiphytes,  are  now  restricted  to  a  genus  of  the  order  having  the 
labellnm  united  to  the  colunm,  and  four  pollen-masses  adhering 
to  as  many  little  straps  bent  back  upon  them ;  a  group  containing 
some  showy  and  interesting  plants,  but  many  of  them  inconspi- 
cuous and  unimportant.  Among  the  other  genera,  however,  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  conservatory  are  found. 
The  colours  of  some  of  the  Coelogynes  are  rich  and  delicate  in  hue 
— C.  crisiata,  a  dwarf  evergreen  species  from  Nepaul,  throws  out 
leaves  six  inches  long,  and  six  or  eight  drooping  spikes  of  flowers 
of  a  deUcate  white,  with  a  blotch  of  yellow  on  the  lip,  each  flower 
heing  three  or  foiir  inches  wide. 

The  Cattleyas  are,  however,  the  most  striking  of  all  the 
Orchids.  Their  dark  evergreen  foliage  and  compact  habit  recom- 
mend them  especially  to  the  cultivator.  The  flowers  are  large, 
elegant  in  form,  and  their  prevailing  colours,  of  violet,  rose,  crim- 
son, and  purple,  are  unsurpassed  for  depth  and  brilliancy.  C. 
granuloM,  from  Brazil,  produces  large  olive-coloured  flowers,  with 
rich  brown  spots ;  the  lip  whitish,  spotted  with  crimson  in  C, 
guttata,  Leopoldii,  another  Brazilian  species,  grows  about  twenty 
inches  high,  with  a  dark  green  foliage.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
dark  brown,  spotted  with  crimson,  and  purple  lip.  Others  are 
rose-coloured,  margined  with  white,  or  sepals  and  petals  pure 
white,  with  beautifidly-fringed  lip  of  richest  crimson. 

The  L^g.TAH  rival,  while  they  resemble  the  Cattleyas ;  they  are 
compact  in  growth,  with  evergreen  foliage,  producing  their  flowers 
in  Bpikes  from  the  top  of  the  bulbs.   In  L,  acuminata,  from  Mexico, 

u2 
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the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  and  lip  white  with  a  dark  blotcli 
on  the  upper  lip.  In  Z.  anceps  the  sepals  and  petals  are  rose  lilac, 
and  lip  a  beautiful  purple,  the  flowers  being  three  or  four  inches 
across ;  others  purple,  with  a  crimson  lip,  or  delicate  rose  colour, 
the  lip  striped  and  shotted  chocolate  brown,  with  flowers  foui 
inches  across,  as  in  X.  megalis.  In  short,  so  far  as  graceful  foliage, 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  form  and  size  of  flowers  are  concerned,  the 
Orchids  of  this  diyision  are  the  gems  of  the  Vegetable  World. 

The  Yai^dks:  include  many  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
among  Orchids,  chiefly  Epiphyte^,  or  air  plants. 

The  Aerides  combine  with  their  rich,  evergreen,  and  gracefully- 
curving  stem  and  opposite  leaves,  flowers  of  peculiar  elegance, 
proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  extending  their  rich 
and  waxy  petals  in  delicate  racemes,  sometimes  two  feet  in  length, 
and  yielding  a  most  agreeable  fragrance.  The  Aerides  are  natives 
of  the  hottest  parts  of  India  and  other  tropical  countries,  attaching 
themselves  to  trees,  generally  such  as  overhang  ronning  streams 
of  water.  A.  affine  throws  out  its  pink  and  white  flowers  in 
branching  spikes  two  feet  long.  A,  enspum^  another  Indian  species, 
with  purple-coloured  stem  and  dark  green  foliage,  throws  out  long 
spikes  of  flowers  of  pure  white  tipped  with  pink.  The  Saccolabium 
closely  resemble  the  Aerides  in  habit ;  their  flowers  are  produced 
in  graceful  racemes,  often  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  springing  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Oncidium  is  another  extensive  genus  belonging  totheYandeae; 
they  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  America.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  their  flowers  is  yellow  spotted  with  rich  reddish  brown,  and 
they  are  known  by  their  broad  labellum,  more  or  less  lobed,  distinct 
from  the  column,  and  famished  at  the  base  with  a  tuberculated 
disc,  spreading  sepals  and  petals,  with  a  membranous  ear  on  each 
side  of  the  column,  and  two  pollen-masses  attached  to  a  long  candi- 
cula,  which  give  the  plant  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  the  Butterfly, 
the  name  it  bears.  In  their  native  forests  these  Epiphytes  wholly 
overrun  the  trees,  clasping  them  round,  and  covering  them  from 
top  to  bottom  with  their  brilliant  and  grotesque  flowers. 

The  Ophre-»  have  fleshy,  bulbous  roots,  with  radical  fibres, 
leafy  stem,  anther  continuous  with  the  colunm,  and  the  poUen- 
mass  agglutinated  and  attenuated  into  a  pedicel.  In  Orchis  and 
Gymnadenia  the  lip  has  a  spur ;  in  Ophrys  it  is  thick  and  spurless ; 
in  ffabenaria  the  spur  is  very  long ;  in  Aceras  the  outer  and  inner 
divisions  converging,  form  a  hood,  lip  in  three  linear  divisions  and 
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spurless.     This  and  the  following  group  are  natires  of  temperate 
Europe,  maoy  of  them  of  the  British  lelaads. 

As  a  representative  of  the  family  we  may  take  the  plant  so  well 
known  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  north 
of  France,  commonly 
called  the  Flower  of 
Pentecost,  or  the 
Spotted  Orchis  {Orchis 
maculata).  Fig.  360. 
The  floral  envelope  of 
this  species  is  com- 
posed of  six  petal- 
shaped  piec««,  disposed 
alternately  in  two  rows 

(Fig.  361).  Of  the 
three  eiterior  pieces, 
two  are  slightly  lateral; 

the    middle     one    is 

curved  forward  in  such 

a  manner  as  to  form, 

with  two  divisions  of 

the  internal  ventricle, 

a    Bort  of  casque   or 

hehnet.       The    third 

division  has,   on   the 

contrary,  a  shape  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  on  the 

upper  side  it  presents 

the  appearance    of  a 

large  hanging  apron, 

prolonging  itself  be- 
low into  a  sort  of  spur. 

This  is  the  labelktm,  or 

lower  lip,  of  the  flower. 

The   corolla   is    then 

egsentiaUy    irregular. 

When  the  six  pieces  of  the  floral  envelope  are  removed  a  centrtJ, 

colonm  becomes  visible,  having  in  front  two  cells,  the  longitudinal 

openings  of  which  &ce  the  apron.     Below,  an  almost  square  cup, 

gloa^  and  viscoos,  is  observable.     If  we  open  these  cells  with  the 
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point  of  a  needle,  it  will  be  found  that  each  of  them  contains  a 
pyriform  body,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  inflated,  and  is  composed 
of  little  angular  maasea,  bound 
together  by  a  sort  of  elastic 
network,  while  the  lower  part 
is  lengthened  into  a  kind  of 
pedicel,  or  footstalk.     These 
two   pedicels   are  inserted  at 
their  base  in  the   contiguous 
compartments  of  a  little  pocket. 
If  we  depress    one  of  these 
}  pyriform  bodies   towards  the 
'  cup,  it  adheres  there  firmly. 
We   may  easily   satisfy  our- 
selves  that  the  phenomenon  is 
spontaneously      produced    in 
■"  ""*■  nature,  and  that  the   pollen- 

masses  are  discharged  upon  the  viscous  surface  from  the  tubes,  and 
that  they  quickly  penetrate 
its  tissues.  This  cup,  then, 
is  the  stigma,  these  pyriform 
bodies  the  pollen- grains,  aod 
the  two  cells  which  enclose 
them  constitute  an  anther. 
Thus,  in  this  curious  flower 
the  style  and  the  andnBcium 
arc  united  to  form  the  central 
column,  and  it  has  only  one 


Beneath  the  point  of  in- 
sertion of  the  floral  divisions, 
the  column  is  continued  by  a 
i  sort  of  greenish  appendage, 
'  with  six  longitudinal  ribe, 
much  twisted  when  the 
flower  is  about  to  expand. 
This  is  the  ovarium,  which, 

Fig.  363,— Tnben  and  BwKliu.  ....  —  . 

as  we  see,  la  infenor.  This 
ovarium  presents  one  single  cell,  and  encloses  a  great  numbw  of  veiy 
small  ovules  inserted  upon  three  placentte  attached  to  the  internal 
walla  of  the  ovary.   The  fruit  is  capsular,  and  opens  by  three  valvea, 
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whioh  bear  the  placentse  in  their  axis^  whilst  the  midribs  remain  in 
their  place,  united  at  the  base  as  well  as  at  the  summit.    Let  us  now 
examine  the  organs  of  vegetation  in  the  same  plant.     The  parts 
which   are  under   the    ground   consist   of  two  unequal  tubers 
(Fig.  362),  one  of  which  is  wrinkled,  sojft,  and  apparently  devoid 
of  sap,  whilst  the  other  is  whiter,  larger,  and  much  firmer.     The 
substance  of  the  first,  in  short,  has  been  exhausted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aerial  stem,  which  now  bears  its  bunches  of  flowers ; 
whilst  the  other  is  reserved  for  the  development  of  the  young  leafy 
branch  in  the  following  year.     These  two  tubers,  which  are  ovoid 
or  egg-shaped,   are  the  nutritive  roots.     Above  these   roots  is 
another  little  shoot,  which  will  not  be  fully  developed  till  two 
years  later.     In  some  other  indigenous  species — Orchis  lati/olia, 
for  instance-— the  tubers,  instead  of  being  ovoid,  are  palmate  or 
hand-shaped.     Both  forms  are  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  cylin- 
drical root-fibreSj  covered  with  hairs,  whose  principed  function  is 
absorption.     The  leaves  of  the  Orchis  maculata  are  sheathed  and 
arranged  spirally  upon  the  stem ;    their  lanceolated  limbs   are 
generally  sprinkled  with  black  spots.     This  study  of  an  Orchid,  so 
frequently  met  with,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  them.     But  to 
realise  the  appearance  presented  by  the  plants  of  this  remarkable 
order,  they  must  be  seen  or  imagined  as  they  appear  in  the  tropi- 
cal forests.     Many  of  the  tropical  Orchids  are  Epiphytes,  but  not 
always  parasites — that  is,  they  grow  in  the  clefts  of  branches,  and 
in  the  angles  of  roots,  either  erect  or  gracefully  suspended  from 
the  branches,  but  without  drawing  their  nourishment  from  them. 
Their  flowers  are  disposed  in  ears,  branches,  or  tufts  of  different 
sizes,  and  their  colours  are  often  most  rich  and  varied,  frequently 
yielding  a  sweet  perfume.     They  always  present  an  original  and 
somewhat   fantastic   appearance ;   some  resembling  a  fly,  some  a 
spider,  others  a  butterfly,  and  some  a  man  suspended  by  the  head. 
The  diversity  in  the  size  and  appearance  of  their  flowers,  and  their 
strange  beauty,  cause  this  group  of  plants  to  be  one  of  the  most 
cherished  ornaments  of  our  hothouses. 

The  Arethuskk  are  among  the  least  interesting  of  Orchids. 
Dr.  Lindley  once  thought  Vanilla  of  sufficient  importance  to 
constitute  a  sub-order,  which  he  has  since  ^thdrawn.  The 
VadUacesB  are  climbing  Orchids,  but  not  Epiphytes  ;  the  leaves  are 
fleshy,  subcordate  at  the  base,  and  articulated  with  the  stem,  which 
is  square,  and  climbs  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet  The  flowers 
are   fleshy,   the    perianth    articulated  with    the   ovarium;    the 
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sepals  and  petals  nearly  eqaal,  and  free  at  the  base ;  the  labelliim 
is  entire  and  united  with  the  column;  the  anthers  terminal 
and  opercular;  the  pollen-masses,  two,  bilobed  and  granuloae. 
There  are  eight  species,  two  of  them  found  in  Asia  and  six  in 
America.  The  fruits  of  most  of  them  are  aromatic^  and  there  is 
still  some  doubt  which  of  these  species  yields  the  Yanilla  of  com- 
merce. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  several  species; 
probably  the  fruit  of  V.  aromatica  and  V.  planifortia^  said  to 
xiontain  so  large  a  proportion  of  essential  oil  and  benzoic  acid  as 
to  intoxicate  the  labourers  who  gather  it. 

Yanilla,  by  far  the  most  expensive  of  spices,  is  the  seed-vessel  of 
some  of  these  plants.  They  flower  very  abundantly,  but  perhaps 
only  one  in  a  thousand  ripens  seed.  As  the  plants  are  dioecious, 
impregnation  can  only  be  effected  by  extraneous  aid,  which,  in 
South  America,  is  performed  by  a  species  of  bee,  which,  on  robbing 
the  honey-bags,  leaves  the  pollen  behind  it.  The  non-succees  of 
Yanilla  in  India  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  this  bee ; 
for  the  plant  blooms  abundantly.  The  few  pods  which  ripen  are 
the  product  of  flowers  which  have  been  operated  on  by  man. 

The  I^EOTTiEje  are  chiefly  indigenous  to  this  country,  usually 
fibrous-rooted,  rarely  a  fleshy  bulb,  anthers  distinct  from  the  column, 
often  parallel  to  the  stigma,  pollen-grains  loosely  coherent,  nearly 
powdery.  The  species  are  generally  small,  being  6  to  15  inches 
high  in  the  Bird's-nest  Neottia,  flowers  and  stem  pale  yellowish 
brown,  on  an  oblong  spike  ;  column  notched  with  two  short  beaks, 
and  lobes  of  the  lip  divergent ;  an  inhabitant  of  chalky,  shady 
places.  Lady's  Tresses  (SpirantAea)  bears  small  white  flowers  on  a 
one-sided  spike  ;  it  is  found  in  bogs  in  the  New  Forest. 

The  Cyprifedie^  are  singularly  beautiful  in  their  foliage.  The 
form  of  the  flower  is  curious,  being  slipper-shaped ;  hence  their 
name  of  Lady's  Slipper,  of  which  we  have  one  native  species,  found 
in  the  woods  of  the  North  of  England,  but  is  now  nearly  extinct. 
The  sepals  are  ribbed,  of  a  rich  dark  brown  colour,  the  two  lower 
ones  united.  Lip  turned,  yellow,  and  marbled,  about  an  inch 
long,  reticulated  with  veins,  and  spotted  internally. 

The- exotic  species  are  also  dwarf  species,  but  compact  and  ever- 
green, the  leaves  of  many  of  them  being  beautifully  spotted. 
C.  harhatum  is  a  pretty  species,  with  beautifully  spotted  foliage  ; 
the  colour  of  its  solitary  flowers  brownish  purple  and  white.  In 
C,  barbatum  grandijhrum  the  foliage  is  finely  variegated,  and 
the  flowers  considerably  larger  than  the  preceding.     C  hiflora  is 
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an  Indian  species^  with  yariegated  foliage^  four  inclies  high.  The 
blossoms  produced  on  a  spike  ten  inches  long,  the  top  petal  being  a 
beautiful  white,  and  the  other  part  of  the  flower  a  purplish  brown. 

It  will  have  been  obserred  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that, 
besides  the  physiological  differences  in  accordance  with  which 
botanists  have  arranged  them,  there  is  a  distinct  difference  of 
habit;  that  a  portion  of  them  root  in  the  soil  and  draw  their 
support  from  the  earth,  while  others  attach  themselves  to  trees, 
stones,  and  rocks,  where  they  receive  little  or  no  support  through 
their  roots.  The  first,  including  such  genera  as  Pliaiua,  Calanthe, 
Bletiay  Cf^prtpedium,  are  known  as  Terrestrial  Orchids.  The 
others  have  sometimes  been  called  Air-plaihs,  but  with  greater 
propriety  they  are  now  termed  Epiphytes.  They  grow  chiefly 
upon  other  plants,  adhering  to  their  bark  or  rooting  among  the 
scanty  soil  that  occupies  their  surface,  not  as  parasites  by  striking 
adventitious  roots  into  the  wood,  and  nourishing  themselves  upon 
the  sap  of  the  individual  to  which  they  are  attached,  but  using 
the  tree  apparently  as  a  means  of  attaining  a  height  where  they 
can  obtain  the  air  and  light,  or  the  heat,  moisture,  and  shade,  as 
the  case  may  be,  necessary  to  their  existence. 

Orchidaceous  Epiphytes  are  much  the  most  numerous  and 
interesting,  and  now  that  our  great  cultivators  have  been  enabled 
to  study  their  natural  habits,  they  are  grown  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection which  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  attain  in  a  state  of  nature. 
In  the  tropical  forests  they  establish  themselves  upon  the  branches, 
and  either  vegetate  in  the  midst  of  decayed  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  or  cling  to  the  naked  branches  by  their  long,  succulent, 
grasping  roots,  while  they  draw  their  food  from  the  humid,  sultry 
atmosphere ;  for  it  appears  they  attach  themselves  alike  to  rocks 
and  stones  in  moist  places,  where  they  grow  luxuriantly. 

On  the  confines  of  the  Orchidaceous  plants  we  find  the  family 
ApoiTTASiACKS,  hcrbaceous  perennials  of  the  Indian  woods,  in 
many  respects  resembling  the  Orchids;  differing  from  them 
chiefly  in  having  a  three-celled  fruit,  and  a  style  altogether  sepa-^ 
rated  from  the  stamens  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  The 
Philydrace^  are  grassy-looking  herbaceous  plants  of  Australia 
and  |Asia,  exhibiting  the  great  spathetic  bracts  of  the  Musaceas, 
with  the  habit  of  Sedges. 

The  Xyridace^  are  herbaceous  fibrous-rooted  plants,  with 
sword-shaped  radical  leaves  dilating  and  equitant  at  the  base,  the 
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flowers  having  imbricated  acaly  heads,  calyx  glumaceoue,  three- 
leaved,  corolla  petaloid  and  coloured,  petals  three,  and  stameiiB  oin, 
Theee  plants  joiit  to  the  habit  of  Sedges  and  other  glnmaceoiu 
plants  Bome  approach  to  the  peculiaritieB  of  LiKaceous  plants. 
The  JuncacetB,  or  Kushes,  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Xyrids,  approaching  the  grasses  in  the  gluraaceous  character  of 
the  calyx  and  corolla,  and  Xyrids  in  that  of  their  calyx  and  bracts. 
They  are  herbaceous  plants,  with  tufted  or  creeping  roots  and 
tapering  stem,  often  with  a  distinct  pith. 

The  Orontiacb*  are  herbaceous  plants,  with  broad,  entire,  or 
deeply-divided,  sometimes  sword-shaped,  leaves.  They  occupy 
woodland  stations  chiefly  within  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  but 


Fig.  M3.— PctlloJdCorollaor  the  Lily.  Fi§.m. 

are  found  also  in  colder  regions,  one  of  them,  Symplocarpus,  being 
common  in  the  swamps  of  the  United  States ;  another,  Calia  paint- 
iris,  in  the  deep  muddy  marshes  of  South  Lapland,  in  64°  north. 
The  beautiful  plants  which  constitute  the  Lilides  have  been 
cultivated  and  admired  for  ages.  In  Fig.  363  the  petaloid  corolla 
of  the  Lily  is  represented  ;  and  in  Fig.  364  the  group  of  Lilies 
represented  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  habit  of  the  type  of  the 

LiLIALES. 

The  protecting  envelope  of  the  flower  of  the  Lily  (Fig.  363)  is 
composed  of  six  folioles  or  petals,  which  as  a  whole  fonn  tbe 
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delicatewhite  and  odorous  flow«rB.  Of  these  six  folioles,  the  three 
exterior  ones  constitute  a  petal-shaped  calyi ;  while  the  three 
inner  ones,  which  are  placed  alternately  with  those  of  the  outer 


Fig.  H6.-Oroi>p  oT  Wlilie  LiUo. 

circle,  and  differ  slightly  in  form  and  colour  from  them,  constitute 
the  corolla. 
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The  androeciutn  u  composed  of  six  etamena,  disposed  in  tvo 
verticils  with  white  filameDts,  elongate  tvo-celled  anthers  attached 
to  their  backs,  filled  with  a  yellowish  pollen,  and  opening  longitu- 
dinally. 

The  pistil  of  the  Lily  is  composed  of  three  carpels,  as  may  be 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  constituent  parts.  These 
three  carpels  are  united,  constituting  one  whorl ;  thus  appearing 
as  one  organ  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  o  being  the 
ovary,  t  the  style,  and  st  the  stigma 
(Fig.364).  The  ovary,  which  is  free 
or  superior,  presenta  three  swelling 
sides  externally,,  with  three  inner 
cells,  the  walls  of  which  correspond 
to  the  three  deep  extei-nal  grooves 
formed  by  three  capillary  leaves 
united  together  by  their  contiguoos 
edges,  n^umeroua  ovules  are  in- 
serted in  two  series  at  the  central 
angle  of  the  cells.  The  s^le,  whidi 
is  thickest  at  the  summit,  is 
crowned  by  a  three-lobed  stigmi. 
The  matured  fruit  forma  a  capsule 
which  opens  of  itself — ^not  by  de- 
glutination,  but  by  an  opening  in 
the  dorsal  suture  of  each  cell ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  dehiscence  is  haili- 
cidaL  The  seed  presents  an 
«,^  embryo  in  a  direct  axis  in  fleshv 

albumen. 

The  Lily  ia  a  deep-rooted  peren- 
nial  plant,  with  buibous  root. 
The  bulb  is  scaly  (Pig,  366) ;  the  stems  of  the  large  proportion  of 
those  which  are  natives  of  cold  countries  perish  after  ripening  their 
leaves,  dowers,  and  fruit.  The  leaves  generally  are  lanceolate  in 
their  lower  parts  and  linear  above ;  the  last  ovate  as  well  ms 
lanceolate.  The  flowers  form  a  cluster,  white,  yellowish,  or 
reddish,  brown  or  spotted,  according  to  their  variety. 

The  Liliaceous  plants  are  generally  large  and  showy,  especiallT 
in  those  with  annual  stems,  as  the  Lily  itself,  the  Fritillaria,  the 
Odorous  Hyacinth,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  the  HemerocaUefe,  and 
the  Tulip,  which  combines  all  that  is  rich  and  beautiful  in  colour 
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and  form.  But  there  are  Liliales  of  arborescent  size  and  stem,  as 
the  Dragon-tree  {Dracama  draco)  ^  in  which  the  flower  is  less  in 
size,  so  that  Lhe  largest  trees  have  the  smallest  flowers. 

The  Tulipew,  which  Dr.  Lindlej  considers  the  type  of  the  order, 
are  bulb-producing  annual  stems,  bearing  cup-shaped  floWers 
remarkable  for  their  colours,  without  spathes,  and  the  anthers 
lightly  attached  to  a  stiff  filament.  This  division  of  the  order 
includes  the  Lilies,  Fritillarias,  Dog's-tooth  Yiolet.  One  of  these, 
the  Zdlium  Chalcedonicum,  covers  the  plains  of  Syria  with  its 
scarlet  flowers. 

The  MemerocaliecB,  or  Day  Lilies,  have  the  calyx  and  corolla 
joined  together,  so  as  to  form  a  tube  of  considerable  length.  The 
fragrant  Tuberose  and  Agapanthus  belong  to  this  division,  and 
the  Aloes  resemble  them  in  tdmost  all  their  parts,  except  the  thick 
succulent  foliage. 

The  Asperage€B  includes  the  Common  Asparagus  and  the  Lily  of. 
the  Valley,  Draccma  and  Muscua.  The  geographical  limits  of  the 
order  are  as  wide  as  its  differences.  Aloes  abound  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa.  The  Dragon-trees,  the  most  gigantic  of  the 
order,  attain  their  greatest  size  in  the  Canaries,  where  the  Dragon- 
tree  of  Orotava  (Plate  VI.)  is  described  as  being  between  seventy 
and  seventy-five  feet  high,  and  forty-six  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base.  All  travellers  to  Teneriffe  visit  this  gigantic  plant, 
which  was,  according  to  tradition,  an  object  of  adoration  to  the 
Guanchos,  who  are  the  primitive  people  of  these  islands.  It  is 
probably  long  anterior  to  historic  times.  At  the  conquest  of 
Teneriffe  by  the  Spaniards,  it  was  already  as  large  and  as  hollow 
as  it  is  to-day. 

"  This  gigantic  tree,'*  says  Von  Humboldt  in  his  "  Pictures 
of  Nature,"  "  grows  in  the  garden  of  M.  Franchi,  in  the  little  villa 
of  Orotava,  called  Tapra,  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  spots  in  the 
civilised  world.  In  1799,  when  we  ascended  the  peak  of  Tene- 
riffe, we  found  that  this  enormous  vegetable  was  forty-five  feet  in 
circumference  a  little  above  the  root.  Sir  George  Staunton  asserts 
that  at  the  height  of  ten  feet  the  tree  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 
Tradition  reports  that  this  tree  was  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
Guanchos,  as  the  Elm  of  Ephesus  was  to  the  ancients  Greeks ;  and 
that  in  1402,  when  Bethencourt  visited  the  island,  it  was  as  large 
and  as  hollow  as  it  is  now.  The  most  gigantic  Dragon-tree  that 
I  have  seen  in  the  Canary  Isles  was  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  ;  it 
seemed  to  enjoy  an  eternal  youth,  and  still  bore  flowers  and  fruits. 
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"When  Bethencourt,  the  French  adventurer,  conquered  the 
Canary  Isles  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dragon-tree  of  Orotava 
was  found  to  be  as  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives  as  was 
the  Olive  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis  in  the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  IS  described  as  being  of  the  same  colossal  dimensions  as  it  has 
attained  in  our  day.  In  the  Torrid  Zone,  a  forest  of  Csesalpinia 
and  of  HymensDa  is  perhaps  a  monument  one  thousand  years  old ; 
and  remembering  that  the  Dragon-tree  of  Orotava  is  of  very  alow 
growth — 'that  its  appearance  now  diflfers  very  slightly  from  the 
same  tree  described  four  hundred  years  ago — we  may  conclude 
that  it  is  extremely  aged.  It  is,  without  contradiction,  with  the 
Baobab,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  inhabitant  of  our  planet. 

"  It  is  very  singular,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  Dragon-tree  has  been 
cultivated  from  very  remote  times  in  the  Canaries,  in  the  islands 
of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  although  it  must  have  come  &om 
the  East  Indies,  a  fact  which  contradicts  the  assertion  of  those 
who  would  represent  the  Guanchos  as  an  Atlantic  race,  entirely 
isolated,  and  as  having  no  connection  with  the  Asiatic  or  Afiican 
races." 

The  DraccBHOB  are  evergreens,  either  of  a  shrubby  or  arbora- 
ceous nature,  having  long  slender  stems,  often  columnar  after  the 
manner  of  the  Palms;  their  trunks  present  marks,  cicatrices 
produced  by  fallen  leaves ;  they  are  soft  and  cellular  at  the  centre, 
with  a  circle  of  stringy  fibres  towards  the  exterior.  The  leaves 
are  simple,  but  in  some  of  the  species,  instead  of  the  veins  run- 
ning parcdlel  with  the  midrib,  they  are  perpendicular  to  it^  after 
the  character  of  the  leaves  of  Muaacece.  They  are  usually  clustered 
together  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  like  the  inflorescence,  which 
is  terminal.  The  structure  of  the  stem  and  leaves  is  interestingi  as 
the  fossil  genera  Clathraria  and  Sternbergia  have  been  compared  to 
DraccmcBy  the  former  by  Adolphe  Brongniart,  and  the  latter  by 
Dr.  Lindley. 

The  Alismales,  including  the  Butomacks,  Alishacrs,  and 
JuNCAGiNACE^  couclude  the  important  class  of  Endogens  in  Dr. 
Lindley's  arrangement  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  The  Buto- 
maceae  are  made  interesting  to  us  by  the  Flowering  Rush,  perhaps 
the  handsomest  flowering  plant  of  indigenous  birth. 

The  LiLiALBS  are  distinguished  by  their  complete  flowers,  free 
from  the  ovary,  by  their  sepals  and  petals  being  equally  coloured, 
by  their  delicate  and  well-developed  flowers,  and  by  their  abun- 
dance of  albumen.     In  the  GilliesaceoB  they  approach  the  -4/«- 
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macea.    The  true  LOiea  have  some  slight  resemblance  to   the 
Rushes.      The  wood  of  some  of  them,  as  Yucca  and  Dracmita, 
arranges  itself  in  circles,  indicating  a  tendency  to  approach  the  - 
great  class  of  Exogens. 

The  LiLiACE^  the  typical  family  of  the  group,  are  herbaceous 
pkntfl,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  bulbs,  tubers,  rhizomes,  or  fibrous 
roots.     The  leaves  are  narrow  and  sword-shaped,  with  parallel 
veins,  only  a  very  small  number  expanding 
into  broad  blades  with  diverging  veins.     The 
flowers  are  perfect,   conspicuous,  in'  spikes, 
heads,  and  clusters ;  umbel  or  panicles  gene- 
rally large  and  showy. 

They  are  all  water-plants,  with  erect  and 
leafless  steins,  narrow  leaves  dilated  at  the 
base,  aud  pedicelled  perfect  Sowers,  forming 
a  terminal  umbel,  subtended  by  three  mem- 
branous bracts,  a  perianth  with  six  divisions, 
the  tiiree  outer  petals  slightly  coloured  and 
distinct  from  the  sepals,  which  are  larger  and 
more  highly  coloured.  Stamens  nine,  with 
free  ovary,  consisting  of  six  carpels  more  or 
less  united  by  the  ventral  suture.  The  style 
is  short,  terminating  in  a  lateral  stigma. 

The  Alismaeete  are  aquatic  plants,  floating 
on  ponds .  or  growing  in  swampy  places,  dis- 
tinguished from  other  orders  of  the  same  group  noweiing  Bub. 
by  the  sepals  and  petals  being  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other 
both  in  colour  and  position.   The  root  is  usually  a  perennial  creep- 
ing rhizome.    The  flowers  form  umbels,  racemes,  or  panicles.     The 
leaves  expand  into  a  broad  blade  with  parallel  veins.     The  Water 
Plantains,    as    they  are  sometimes  called,   are  known  by  their 
mimerone  carpels,  and  imperfect  floral  envelope.     They  are  chiefly 
natives  of  northern  regions,  but  several  Sagittarias  are  found  in 
the  tropica  of  both  hemispheres. 

Glass  V. — Dictyogeks. 
Among  the  Monocotyledons  of  Jussieu  and  Endogens  of  later 
botanists  there  is  a  small  class  of  plants  which  are  referable  to 
Endogens  in  the  structure  of  the  embryo,  but  which  more  resemble 
Imogens  in  a  broad  net-veined  foliage,  which  usually  disarticulates 
with  the  stem,  their  small  green  flowers  nearly  resembling  those 
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of  Menisperms.  This  class  Dr.  Lindlej  considers  to  be  distiDct 
from  Endogens  on  the  one  hand^  and  Exogens  on  the  other.  He 
calls  them  Dictyogens,  from  the  netted  structure  of  their  foliage. 
They  are  distinguished  as  having  leaves  net- veined^  deciduous; 
wood  of  the  stem,  when  perennial,  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the 
central  pith,  the  wood  of  the  root  being  exogenous,  that  is,  with- 
out concentric  circles,  .and  the  leaves  falling  off  the  stem  by  a  dean 
separation,  as  in  Exogens. 

FloweiB  nniaexuslj  with  adhering  periwith,  caipels  oonsdidated,  and  \    j^y«j  DiiMtt«M*«. 
several  aeeded,  including  the  Yam  oftropicalcountriea.  J  *     «-«»«*^ 

Flowera  hexapetal,  bisexual,  carpels  several,  plaoenttt  axial,  including  J  T.xvn  SmilacM 
the  diuretic  Sara^jariUa  of  South  America.  j  '  •——«-'• 

Flowen  fluee,  siz-petaldd,  bisexual^  carpels  several,  placentae  parietal    .    LXVm.  Phileaiaceae. 

nowen  tripetalous,  biaeznal,  half-consolidated  carpels,  axial  placenta.    .       LXXI.  TrilUaceB. 

Flowera  bisexual,  carpels  soUtary,  almple,  many-seeded,  and  s  basal  {  t.yytt   Roxbwghiace«. 
placentA.  ' 

The  DiCTYOGENiE,  from  Blxrvovy  "  a  net,"  and  yen/xciy,  "  to  pro- 
duce," are  a  small  division  of  plants,  partaking  of  Endogens  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Exogens  on  the  other.  The  foliage  is  broad,  net- 
veined,  and  branching,  but  simple,  and  of  regular  outline ;  the  leaves 
disarticulating  with  the  stem,  and  in  some  cases  the  small  green 
flowers  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  some  of  the  Meniapemiums 
among  Exogens.  "For  these  reaisons,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  transi- 
tion class,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  Endogens  and  also 
of  that  of  Exogens.  In  the  rhizome  of  the  whole  genus  "  {of  Sarsa- 
parilla),  he  adds,  "  the  wood  is  disposed  in  a  compact  circle,  below 
a  cortical  integument,  and  surrounding  a  true  pith ;  in  Smiiai 
aspera  the  woody  matter  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
enclosing  a  centre  of  soft  cellular  matter,  the  vessels  of  the  cylinder 
having  an  evident  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in  lines  form- 
ing rays  from  the  centre." 

The  DiosooREACEJa  are  distinguished  by  their  dioecious  flowers, 
superior  calyx  and  corolla,  six  stamens,  and  three-celled  ovary. 
They  are  all  twining  shrubs.  The  various  species  of  Bmcorta 
and  Testudinaria  produce  edible  farinaceous  tubers,  but  Tamm 
exhibits  a  dangerous  acridity. 

In  the  order  DioscoreacecB  we  find  the  tropical  esculent,  the 
Yams,  a  genus  of  fleshy-rooted  dioecious  plants,  with  annual 
twining  stems,  broad  alternate  leaves  with  netted  arrangement  of 
veins  bearing  small  green  flowers  in  clusters ;  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  taken  together,  consist  of  six  small  equal  segments,  or 
female  flowers,  which  stand  at  the  top  of  the  ovary — the  male 
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flowers  haying  six  stamens,  the  females  three  styles.  The  seed- 
vessel  is  a  thin^  compressed,  three* winged  capsule,  containing  one 
or  two  membranous  seeds. 

The  tubers  of  2>.  alatea  are  oblong,  brown  externally,  white 
inside.  Natives  of  the  West  Indies,  they  grow  freely  in  the  East 
Indies.  They  perish  if  left  in  the 
ground  after  the  first  year,  having 
first  produced  the  young  tuber 
which  is  to  replace  them.  Besides 
the  tuber,  they  throw  out  fibroua 
roots,  which  spring  chiefly  from 
ubout  the  union  of  the  stem  with 
the  tuber,  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  stems  are  furnished 
with  four  crested  leafy  wings, 
twining  round  trees  and  bushes, 
often  bearing  prickles  near  the 
ground. 

The  Smilack£,  a  small  order, 
consist  of  the  Smilax,  or  Sarsapa- 
rilla,  and  Ripogonum  ;  the  former 
evergreen  climbing  shrubs  (Fig. 
•368),  a  few  of  which  are  found 
in  temperate,  but  the  majority 
in  the  warmer  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  They  are  fibrous  or 
tuberous  rooted  plants,  with  stems 
often  prickly,  leaves  alternate  and 
petiolate,  and  stipulate  between 
the  petioles,  and  sessile  flowers 
on  a  globular  receptacle.  The 
botanical  name  Smilax  occurs  in 
Greek  authors,  as  Theophrastus 
and  Dioscorides ;  but  applied  to 
several  kinds  of  plants,  as  the  yew.  The  only  known  species 
belonging  to  the  present  order  was  Smilax  aspera,  a  species  of 
Phaseolua,  or  Convolvulus,  of  South  Europe,  celebrated  for  its 
medicinal  properties.  The  different  kinds  of  Sarza,  or  Sarsapa- 
riUa,  are  now  drawn  from  natives  of  South  America.  Though  the 
genera  are  limited,  the  species  are  numerous  and  important. 

The  Philesiacejb  are  chiefly  twining,  sometimes  upright  shrubs, 


Fig.  868.— L«af  and  stalk  of  Smilax. 
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with  large  and  showy  flowers,  about  which  little  is  known.  The 
TRiLLiACEiB  are  simple-stemmed  herbaceous  plants,  with  tubers  or 
rhizomes,  resembling  the  Sarsaparillas  in  many  respects.  The 
RoxBURGHiACEJE  are  twining  shrubs,  with  tuberous  roots,  large, 
showy,  and  somewhat  fetid  flowers,  having  reticulated  and  coria- 
ceous leaves.  There  is  but  one  genus  and  few  species,  all  natives 
of  the  hotter  parts  of  India. 

Class  VI. — Gymnogens. 

An  important  class  of  plants,  which  mark  a  transition  between 
the  simpler  forms  of  vegetation  and  plants  of  more  complicated 
structure.  They  diflfer  from  most  vasculars  by  the  vessels  of  their 
wood  having  large  perforations  or  discs ;  but  their  habits  of  growth 
are  essentially  exogenous,  while  their  tissues  are  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Their  organs  are  exogenous ;  the  stem  consists  of  concentric 
zones ;  a  vascular  system,  with  spiral  vessels  and  a  central  pith, 
while  they  resemble  Acrogens  in  their  growth,  which  is  continued 
by  a  terminal  bud. 

The  wood  is  thus:  youngest  at  the  circumference,  and  con- 
centric.    They  have  two  or  more  cotyledons,  with  naked  seeds. 

They  are  without  style  or  stigma,  but  so  constructed  that  the 
pollen  falls  immediately  upon  the  ovules — a  peculiarity  analogous 
to  what  occurs  among  the  Batrachians  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Hm  a  simple  continuous  stem,  leaves  parallel,  veined,  and  pinnate ; ) 
scales  of  the  cone  antheiiferous,  including  the  Cycads,  Zionias,   and }  LXXHI.  QTcsdMcec 
Ifacrosamiss.  j 

Stem  continnons,  branched,  leaves'  simple  and   acerose,  females   in  )  j  wrv  Wnmit^ 
cones,  including  the  Pines,  Abies,  Junipers,  and  Cypresses.  j  ^^^     '  namxau 

stem  repeatedly  branched,  continuous,  leaves  simple,  sometimes  fork-  \ 
veined.    Females,  solitary,  two-celled,  opening  lon^tuainall v.  including  (    T^vnrv  t*«bami 
the  Yews  of  Europe,  the  Dacridiums  of  New  Zealand,  the  Podocarps  of  (    ^'^^**  A»Mce». 
the  Cape.  ) 

Stem  repeatedly  brnnched,  jointed,  simple  net-veined  leaves,  anthers  \ 
one-celled,  opening  by  pores,  includin^t  two  genera,  the  GnetuniyOT  Joint-  (  T-«nrvT  fin#taAP» 
flrs,  and  Ephedra^  natives  ret>peotively  of  temperate  Europe  and  America,  i  ^^^^^*^'  «iieiaoe«?. 
and  of  the  hottest  parts  of  India.  ; 

• 

The  Gymnogens,  from  yviivhy  "  naked,"  and  ycw^^cw,  "  to  pro- 
duce,*' and  from  the  ovules  being  uncovered,  and  the  pollen  com- 
municated directly  to  the  ovules  without  the  intervention  of  stigma. 
style,  or  ovary.  The  plants  comprehended  in  this  great  class  agree 
with  the  flowering  plants  in  having  their  vascular  tissues  complete, 
approaching  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation  in  the  Joint-firs. 
The  Onetacece  combine  the  habit  of  growth  of  Ghloranthos  with 
the  structure  of  their  own  class.  With  the  Ferns  and  Club-mosses, 
some  of  the  Cycadeacese  agree  in  habit  in  the  peculiar  gyrate  yer- 
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nation  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  less  perfect  stmcture  of  the  spiral 
vessels  and  reproductive  organs,  some  of  them  having  the  gyrate 
vernation  of  the  leaves  of  Ferns,  along  with  the  inflorescence 
peculiar  to  Goniferae,  and  their  habit  of  growth^  although  essen- 
tially the  same  as  Exogens,  yet  resembling  that  of  Acrogens 
in  the  lengthening  of  the  terminal  bud.  In  their  mode  of  increase 
Gynmogens  diflfer  from  other  Exogens  only  by  having  a  kind  of 
tissue  peculiar  to  themselves,  in  consequence  of  which  their  wood 
presents  large  apparent  perforations  or  discs,  as  in  the  ConifersB. 

The  Gycadeace^  are  characterised  by  the  cylindrical  and  un- 
branched  growth  of  the  trunk,  and  the  development  of  one  terminal 
bud,  and  by  its  dioecious  flowers,  the  male  flower  generally  growing 
in  cones  composed  of  peltate  scales.  In  the  Zamias  the  female 
flowers  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner ;  in  the  Ct^cas  they  are 
placed  on  the  toothings  of  abortive  leaves  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  terminal  bud.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Ferns  and  Palms ;  their  wood  is  arranged  in 
numerous  consecutive  circles  in  CycaSy  and  also  in  a  confused 
mamier  round  the  central  pith,  thus  partaking  of  the  peculiarities 
both  of  the  Exogens  and  Endogens.  Mr.  Hobert  Brown  demon- 
strated the  similarity  of  conformation  between  the  flowers  of  Cycas 
and  Goniferae,  and  Adolphe  Brongniart  determined  the  resem- 
blance between  them  in  the  structure  of  the  vessels  of  their  wood, 
thus  confirming  the  proximity  of  the  former  to  Ferns ;  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Goniferae  is  established  by  both  being  cotyledonous, 
and  both  their  seeds  having  naked  ovules,  "  constructed,"  says 
Dr.  Lindley,  "  in  a  similar  remarkable  manner,  and  borne  in  both 
cases  not  upon  an  ordinary  axis  of  growth,  but  upon  the  margin 
or  face  of  metamorphosed  leaves ;  the  same  peculiar  form  of  inflo- 
rescence, the  same  kind  of  male  flowers,  the  same  constant  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  and  a  like  imperfect  formation  of  spiral  vessels ; 
and  both  agree  in  having  the  vessels  of  their  wood  marked  with 
circular  discs ;  a  character  which,  if  not  confined  to  them,  is 
uncommon  elsewhere.'*  They  are  all  natives  of  the  tropics,  or  of 
temperate  America,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  of  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  they  form  thickets  along  the  Gafire  frontier. 

The  PiNACEJS  are  noble  trees  or  evergreen  shrubs,  with  a 
branching  trunk  abounding  in  resin.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
elongated,  linear,  and  lanceolate,  acicular,  or  pointed,  sometimes 
fasciculated  in  two,  three,  or  five  bundles,  each  of  them  being  a 
little  branch  with  very  short  axis ;   when  thus  fasciculated  the 

x2 
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primordial  leaf  to  which  they  are  then  axillary  is  membranoos  and 
enwraps  them  like  a  sheath,  as  in  Ptnw  strobus,  in  Fig.  369.  The 
flowers  are  monoBcions,  that  is,  they  bear  male  and  female  flowers 
upon  the  same  stem.     The  male  flowers  are  composed  of  a  floral 
axis,  alon^  which  are  inserted  a  considerable  number  of 
stamens  having  a  short  filament,  and  an  anther  which 
opens  from  without  in  two  longitudinal  clefts ;  this  anther 
is  surmounted  by  a  dilated   connective  like  a  tongue. 
The  female  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  catkin,  and  are  each 
composed  of  an  ovarium  destitute  of  style  or  stigma; 
spreading  in  the  manner  of  scales,  and  bearing  on  its 
internal  surface  two  suspended  ovules,  orthotropal,  or  in  a 
straight  line  with  it«  axis.     Fig.  370  represents  the  male 
flower  with  an  enlarged  view  of  the  anther ;  Fig.  371, 
the  female  flower  with  capillary  scales,  showing  on  the 
right  hand  a  pair  of  inverted  ovules.  When  theee  flowers 
have   ripened,    the  scales  become  hard,   ligneous,  and 
thickened  at  the  summit  into  a  club-like  shape;  they 
now  form  the  composite  fruit  we  call  a  Cone,  which  has 
given  a  name  to  the  family  in  various  botanical  systems. 
The  cone  is  represented  in  Fig.  372.     It  ia  formed  of 
scale-shaped  ovaries,  now  enlarged  and  hardened,  and 
Fig.  MB.    sometimes  of  bracts  also,  which  are  occasionally  oblite- 
rated, and  sometimes  extend  beyond  the  scales  in  the  form  of  a 
lobed  appendage.     These  scales  finally  drop  from  the  tree,  become 
disintegrated  and  scattered,  and  buried  in  the  soil,  thus  completing 
the  end  of  their  existence,  namely,  the  propagation  of  their  species. 
The  P1NACE.S  or  Conifers  are  resinous,  mostly  evergreen  and 
hard-leaved  trees  or  shrubs,  all  but  universally  difl'used  over  the 
globe.     Gigantic  in  size,  rapid  in  growth,  noble  in  aspect,  and 
robust  in  constitution,  these  trees  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  woods  and  plaatations  in  cultivated  countries,  as  well  as  of 
primeval  forests  in  all  temperate  eoimtries.     In  Europe,  Siberia, 
China,  and  North  America  the  species  are  abundant ; '  the  timber 
trees  being  exceedingly  valuable  in  commerce,  being  well  known 
as   Deal,  Fir,  Pine,  and   Cedar  woods,  while  their  juices  yield 
oil  of  turpentine,  Canadian  balsam,  Burgundy  pitch,  oil  equsll; 
well  known.     The  common  Larch  yields  Venice  turpentine ;  liquid 
storax  is  produced  irom  a  species  of  Pine ;  spruce  beer  is  made 
from  branches  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce ;  and  oil  of  savin,  a  well- 
knowQ  irritant,  is  made  from  the  Jumperus  mbina. 


GYMNOGENOUS  PLANTS. 


Among  the  double-leaved  FiDea  worthy  of  consideration,  we  may 
meDtion  the  Finus  sylveslrU  repreeeDted  in  Plate  VII. — thia  is 
the  Scotch  Fine  of  erect  and  upright  trunk,  two  short  glaucous 
leaves,  the  most  hardy  and  valuable  of  all  the  FiqeB ;  the  Mari- 


t 


Fig.  970— Uale  Tliiwer  of  Pinm 


time  Pine ;  the  Corsican  Fine  (P.  larcico),  a  noble  tree  spread 
over  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  celebrated  for 
its  rapid  growth  and  excellent  timber.  The  Fines  or  Conifers  are 
usually  divided  into  three  sub-orders.  I.  Abietine^,  comprehend- 
ing the  Firs,  Pines,  Spruce,  and  Larch  tribes,  all  of  which  bear 
cones  with  one  or  two  inverted  ovules  at  the  base  of  each  scale  of 
the  cone;  pollen  oval,  and  curved.  II.  Cufhessine^,  or  Cypress 
tribe,  bearing  an  indurated  globular  cone  called  a  gabbulus,  with 
connected  scaly  ovules,  erect,  and  spheroidal  pollen,  including  the 
Cypresses  and  Junipers.  III.  Taxine^,  or  Yew  tribe,  of  which 
Dr.  Lindley  forms  an  order  (his  seventy- fifth).  The  TaxinoBe  bear 
for  fruit  a  species  of  drupe,  with  solitary  ovule  in  the  centre. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions  the  Firs  differ  from  the  Pines 
in  their  cones,  which  are  furnished  with  thinnish  scales  slightly 
rounded  at  the  apex,  and  without  the  club-like  shape,  and  in  their 
scattered  distichous  leaves ;  such  is  Abies  pectinata,  the  Silver  Fir, 
from  which  Straabnrg  turpentine  is  extracted ;  while  Burgundy 
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pitch  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  obtained  by  incisTon  from  Pinw 
sykestrUy  which  is  also  a  valuable  timber  for  building  purposes. 
The  Larches  (Larix)  again  differ  from  the  Firs  in  this :  their  leaves 
spring  from  a  bundle  of  scaly  buds,  and  become  at  once  scattered 
or  solitary  in  consequence  of  the  lengthening  of  the  leaves ;  the 
imbrication  of  the  scales  of  the  cone  is  very  loose ;  the  leaves  of  the 
Larch  are  persistent  and  evergreen  during  winter.  In  the  male 
flowers  of  the  Larch,  as  well  as  the  Cedars  and  Spruces,  each  anther 
is  formed  of  converted  scales  analogous  to  the  indurated  capillary 
scale  of  the  females,  and  therefore  each  catkin  consists  of  a  number 
of  naked  male  flowers  collected  about  a  common  axis. 

The  Larch  of  Europe  attains  a  height  of  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  feet;  the  wood  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  its  tissues  closer 
and  considerably  harder  than  those  of  the  Fir-trees,  and  a  very  pure 
turpentine,  which  is  used  in  arts  and  medicine,  oozes  out  from 
incisions  made  in  its  bark. 

The  CuPREssiNE^,  the  type  of  which  the  Cedars  may  be  con- 
sidered, are  distinguished  from  the  Larches  by  their  leaves  being 
persistent  during  several  years  after  the  elongation  of  the  bud, 
and  by  the  scales  of  the  cone  being  more  closely  imbricated.  The 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  (Plate  IV.)  are  trees  having  an  aspect  full  of 
grandeur,  spreading  their  vast  horizontal  arms  thirty  or  forty  feet 
from  the  stem,  which  rises  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  soil.    Upon 
the  back  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  the  North  of  Africa,  and  in  the  tem- 
perate countries  of  Asia,  the  Cedar  forms  immense  forests  of  a 
most  majestic  and  imposing  aspect.     There  is  indeed  no  nobler 
object  than  the  Cedar.     "  The  Lebanon,"  say  the  Arabian  poets, 
''bears  winter  on  his  head,  spring  on  his  shoulders,  and  autumn  in 
his  bosom,  while  summer  sleeps  at  his  feet ; "  and  in  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  a  few  venerable  Cedars  still  remain ; 
they  form  a  beautiful  grove  on  the  line  of  route  from  Baalbec  to 
the  coast.     They  are  large  and  massy,  rearing  their  heads  to  an 
enormous  height,  and  spreading  their  branches  afar;    but  they 
have  a  strangely  wild  aspect,  travellers  say,  as  if  wrestling  with 
some  invisible  person  bent  on  their  destruction  while  life  is  still 
strong  in  them ;  but  they  are  gradually  disappearing.     In  1575 
there  were  found  twenty- four  standing  in  a  circle ;  in  1630  Fer- 
manil  counted  twenty-two;  there  are  now  seven  standing  near 
each  other,  and  a  few  more  almost  in  a  line  with  them. 

"  Standing  in  their  strength  erect,. 
Defying  the  battled  storm."— Southbt. 
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The  other  plants  of  which  we  have  spoken  belong  t«  a  vaet 
lectioo  of  the  Pinaces,  designated  under  the  name  of  AbietinetB 
and  Citpresiineee,  and  presenting  a  great  number  of  essential 
common  characters.  The  trees  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak, 
namely,  the  Thuja  and  the  Juniper,  differ  in  many  rcBpects  from 
the  tribe  of  the  Abietineae.  The  Thujas,  or  Arbor  vit4v,  are 
montecious  plants ;  their  male  flowers  are  composed  of  a  61ifonn 
floral  axis,  upon  which  are  inserted  Dumerous  stamens,  which  may 
be  likened  to  nails  with  which  old-fashioned  doors  are  sometimes 
studded,  supporting  under  their  heads  four  unilocular  one-oelled 
anthers.  The  female  flowers  are  disposed  in  catkins,  each  scale  of 
which  bears  two  erect  orthotropal  ovules.  These  soon  become  fleshy 
and  consolidated,  but  when  at  maturity,  they  dry  up,  and  in  doing  so 


Fig,  3i3.— Group  et  Cjgmt  Tieea. 

detach  themselves  and  separate,  thus  setting  the  pollen-grains  free 
to  escape.  Thujas  are  evergreen  trees  with  flattenod  branches 
resulting  from  very  small  imbricated  and  compact  leaves.  In  the 
Arbor  Vila  the  pistil  and  stamen  are  in  separate  flowers  on  the 
same  tree ;  the  male  catkins  are  terminal  and  solitary ;  the  pollen  of 
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each  flower  is  included  in  four  cases  attached  to  the  inner  face  of 
the  scale  towards  the  base.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America. 

The  Cypress  very  much  resembles  the  Thujas;  it  is  essentially 
distinguished  from  them  by  its  leaves  being  mere  scales,  its  cones 
mere  bracts,  by  the  seeds  being  small,  angular,  and  several  to  a 
bract,  and  by  the  number  of  seeds  which  are  pressed  into  the  base 
of  each  scale.  In  the  Cypress  (Cupressus  aempervirem)  the 
branches  leave  the  parent  stem  at  a  very  acute  angle,  giving  to  the 
tree  its  very  pecidiar  physiognomy. 

The  common  Juniper  (Junipenis  communis)  is  a  native  shrub, 
with  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  in  verticulates  of  three, 
palutous,  rigid,  and  almost  prickly  edged :  it  is  monoecious.  The 
scales  of  the  female  catkin,  which  are  not  more  than  six  in  number, 
generally  three,  are  succulent ;  they  present  this  curious  fact,  that 
they  become  fleshy,  and  constitute  by  their  scales,  representing 
carpels  collected  in  a  spiral  round  a  common  axis,  a  sort  of 
spherical  berry,  black  or  blue,  containing  ordinarily  three  bony 
seeds  called  botanically  galbulu  In  some  countries  in  the  North 
of  Europe  these  fruits  are  used  to  flavour  a  malt  spirit  known 
under  the  name  of  Gin  or  Hollands,  sometimes  Geneva,  from  the 
French  name  Oenikvre,  The  Virginian  Juniper,  also  called  Bed 
Cedar,  furnishes  a  light  odorous  wood,  with  which  the  cylinders 
are  made  in  which  we  enclose  the  lead  of  our  pencils.  The  savin, 
of  stimulating,  diuretic,  and  obstetric  powers,  is  extracted  from 
J,  sabina. 

The  Taxace-«,  or  Yews,  are  trees  with  continuous  unarticulated 
branches ;  their  leaves  very  close  together,  entirely  veinless, 
almost  distichous,  linear,  and  sharp-pointed,  of  a  deep  green  colour: 
flowers  dioecious.  The  male  flowers  are  composed  of  an  elon- 
gated floral  axis,  upon  the  whole  length  of  which  are  inserted  a 
variable  number  of  stamens,  which  may  be  said  to  resemble 
studs  or  nails,  the  connective  being  the  head.  On  the  lower  side 
of  this  connective,  six  or  eight  bilocular  anthers  are  disposed 
circularly  round  the  filament.  The  female  flowers  are  solitary 
and  surrounded  with  imbricated  bracts ;  they  consist  of  a  sessile 
ovule  at  the  centre  of  a  highly-developed  disc.  When  arrived 
at  maturity  this  disc  becomes  fleshy,  and  forms  a  little  cupulate 
of  a  lively  red,  which  loosely  envelops  the  seeds.  The  tree  then 
appears  ^as  if  studded  with  coral  drops.  The  leaves  of  the  Yew 
are  highly  poisonous  to  man  and  some  animals,  as  the  sheep ;  but 
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the  berries,  althouglx  insipid  and  uninviting  to  the  palate,  may  be 
eaten  with  comparative  impunity.  These  plants  occur  in  milder 
climates  all  over  the  world,  and  in  elevated  situations  in  the 
tropics.  They  are  resinous,  like  Conifers,  and  possess  excellent 
medicinal  qualities.  They  include  Salisburia,  a  tree  of  great 
b^uty  and  elegance. 

The  Gnetaceje,  or  Joint  Firs,  are  small  trees  or  sarmentose 
twiggy  shrubs  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  South  'America,  and 
Europe,  with  opposite  leaves  or  clustered  branches,  and  thickened 
separable  articulations.  "  This  little  family,"  says  Blume,  "  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  that  natural  class  of  vegetables  in  which  the 
fertilisation  of  the  ovules  takes  place  immediately,  without  the  aid 
of  style  or  stigma,  through  the  foramen  of  the  ovule  itself.  From 
the  PinacesB  and  CycadeacesB  this  order  diflPers  in  the  greater  per- 
fection of  its  reproductive  organs,  while  the  ovules  are  covered 
with  a  pericarpal  integument,  opening  at  the  summit." 

In  the  Gymnosperms,  which  connect  the  lower  with  the  higher 
forms  of  organisation,  the  transition  is  very  distinctly  marked. 
In  Cycads  the  stem  is  simple  and  cylindrical,  the  departure  from 
its  terminal  mode  of  development  being  exceptional  and  acci- 
dental, while  the  Conifers  exhibit  a  constant  tendency  to  a  rapid 
evolution  of  leaf-buds  in  every  axil.  An  increasing  value  in  their 
products  is  also  observable.  The  Cycads,  for  instance,  yield  a 
mucilaginous  juice,  mixed  with  starch,  from  which  common 
articles  of  food  are  prepared.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the 
fruit  of  the  various  species  of  Encephalartos  are  called  "  Caffre 
bread,"  and  a  kind  of  arrowroot  is  prepared  in  Mexico  from  the 
seeds  of  Dion  edule.  In  Japan  a  sago  is  procured  from  the  cel- 
lular substance  occupying  the  stem  of  Ci/cas  revoluta,  and  also 
from  Cycas  cireinalia  in  the  Moluccas.  Other  species  are  also 
utilised  in  the  countries  of  which  they  are  natives.  The  Pines 
and  Fir-trees  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  timber,  and  the  Yews. 
and  their  allies  are  valuable  for  their  resinous  products,  and  also 
for  timber,  which  is  unsurpassed  for  elasticity  and  durability ;  and 
in  Amboyna  the  seeds  of  Onetum  Ghnemon  are  eaten  roasted, 
boiled,  or  fried,  and  the  green  leaves  are  a  favourite  vegetable 
cooked  and  eaten  as  spinach. 

Class  VII. — Exogens. 

The  Dicotyledons  of  Jussieu  and  more  recent  botanists  include 
the  more  highly  organised  plants,  which  are  moreover  endowed 
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with  proportionate  vitality,  for  "while  a  century  or  two  ter- 
minate the  existence  of  most  endogenoas  trees,  some  existing 
Exogens  were  monarchs  of  the  forests  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era."  As  already  explained,  Exogens  add  their  new 
wood  to  the  outside  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  last  year's 
growth. 

The  class  of  Exogens  numbers  over  66,000.  Their  germination 
is  exorhizal,  the  embryo  with  two  or  more  cotyledonous  leaves 
having  a  network  of  veins  ;  the  trunk  formed  of  woody  bundles  of 
fibre,  composed  of  dotted  woody  tubes  alone ;  arranged  round  a 
central  pith,  forming  either  in  eccentric  rings,  or  in  a  homogeneous 
mass,  but  always  having  medullary  plates  radiating  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  which  are  reproduced  on  the  circumference 
of  the  trunk.     Genera,  6,191 ;  species,  66,225. 

All  botanists  are  agreed  that  the  organs  of  reproduction  may  be 
expected  to  furnish  the  best  characters  for  classification  after  those 
necessary  for  nutrition.  Linnaeus  was  of  this  opinion,  and  he 
made  them  to  a  considerable  extent  the  basis  of  his  system,  but  lie 
mainly  relied  upon  their  number.  The  importance  of  the  stamens 
and  pistil  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Jussieu,  who  separated 
from  all  other  Exogens  those  having  the  stamens  in  one  flower 
and  the  pistil  in  another,  and  he  called  them  Diclinous.  By  this 
means  he  brought  together  a  collection  of  natural  orders  corre- 
sponding with  the  moncDcious  and  dioecious  plants  of  Linnaeus. 
But,  in  carrying  out  his  system,  he  excluded  a  vast  number  of 
truly  diclinous  plants.  Some  of  these  anomalies  have  been  cor- 
rected by  recent  observers,  and  Dr.  Lindley  has  divided  the  whole 
of  the  vast  class  of  Exogens  into  (I)  Diclinous,  (2)  Hypogtnous, 
(3)  Perigynous,  and  (4)  Epigynous  Exogens. 

Sdb-GlaS8  I.— DlCLIirOUB  EXOORKB. 

Having  Malk  and  Femalk,  without  ant  tendkncy  to  Biskxual  FLowBita. 

Having  flowers  forming  catkins,  without  or  with  only  one  floral  envelope ;  \ 
carpels  superior,  embryo  small,  little  or  no  albumen;  ovary  one-uelled,  (   tywit   n..i  •nn./>M 
ovules  one  or  two  ascending,  radicle  ascending.    This  includes  the  bhc-  (   ^^'^^"'  i^asuannacw. 
oftk  of  Australia.  ; 

Ovary  two-celled,  ovules  one,  pendulous,  radicle  superior,  including )  r  ^.^vrrr   i>^*..i.^.» 
the  Maples,  the  Alder,  Birch.  Plane  trees,  &c.  ]  I-XXVEII.  Betuhu^es. 

Ovary  two-celled,  with  numerous  winged  seeds,  including  the  Balsam-  \ 
yielding  trees  with  many-seeded  capsules,  and  the  several  species  of  |     LXXIX.  Altingiacese. 
Liquidambar.  *  ; 

Ovaiy  one-celled,  with  numerous  cottony  seeds  growing  at  the  base  of  {      y  v-v-v   cit^....^^ 
a  two-valved  capsule,  as  in  Willows  and  Poplars.  }      ^^^^  &aiicao««. 

Ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single  erect  seed  and  superior  radicle.    The  \ 
fragrant  Galea  of  America,  the  Cape,  and  India  are  aromatic  shrubs  or  f     t  yyxt  MtrrieMwn. 
trees,  utilised  in  various  ways  in  tropical  countries.    In  Sweden,  Myrica  I     ^^>-^>-*^  sayncaoe*. 
Gale  is  a  substitute  fur  hops.  / 

Ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single  ascending  ovule,  an  inferior  radicle. )         

and  flowers  sometimes  bisexual.    The  beautiful  and  fragrant  Oleaster  \   LXXXil.  EU»agnacc«e. 
grows  extensively  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  down  to  the  equator.       ; 
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The  Ahentales  are  diclinous  Exogens  with  unisexal  flowers, 
amentaceous  inflorescence,  and  incomplete  calyx.  These  cha- 
racters form  an  obvious  bond  of  union  in  this  important  natural 
group ;  and  a  brief  description  of  the  BEXULACKaE,  or  Birches,  and 
8alicack£,  or  Willows,  will  furnish  the  most  familiar  examples  we 
can  offer.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate  leaves 
nearly  orbicular  in  shape,  with  primary  veins  running  nearly 
straight  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  ;  stamens  usually  distinct ; 
oyary  superior  and  two-celled;  fruit  membranous,  indehiscent, 
and  one-celled  ;  seed  pendulous.  The  Birch-tree  (Betula  alba)  is 
moncBcioos,  with  alternate  leaves,  ovate  and  petiolate,  acuminate 
and  dentate  or  doubly  dentate,  green  and  glossy  above,  of  a  pale 
glabrous  green  below.  Its  straight  upright  stem,  smooth  silvery 
bark,  long,  round,  slender,  flexible,  and  pendulous  branches,  render 
the  Birch  a  graceful  ornament  in  the  landscape. 

The  Birch  is  in  flower  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  white 
silvery  bark  produces  the  happiest  efiects  contrasted  with  the 
deeper  and  more  sombre  tints  which  the  trunks  of  the  Elms  and 
Oaks  present. 

The  Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa)  has  stalked  simple  stipidate  leaves. 


Bnct  bearing  two     Bipe  Calkin.  Bract  bearing  three  flowetB  Isolated  male  flower, 

female  flowers  of  the  Alder. 

Fig.  374. 

Flowers  in  male  and  female  catkins,  the  male  flowerets  loose  and 
cylindrical,  usually  in  threes  on  the  pedicle  of  the  scale ;  stamens 
three  or  four,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  divisions.  Female 
flowerets  in  dense  ovate  catkins,  two  together  on  roundish  sessile 
fleshy  scales,  with  four  smaller  ones  at  their  base,  each  with  a 
small  ovary,  and  two  one-seeded  cells.  The  glutinous  leaves,  red 
Bap,  and  wingless  fruit  distinguish  the  only  British  species  of 
Ahius  from  the  Birches. 

The  Alder  (Plate  VIII.)  inhabits  the  margin   of  rivers  and 
marshy  places  in  woods ;  its  round,  nearly  orbicular  leaves  are  of  a 
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sober  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  a  pale  glabrous  green 
^  beneath,  but  slightly  glossy  when  young.  This  tree,  like  the 
Birch,  is  monoecious.  In  the  month  of  February,  after  the  leaves 
have  appeared,  the  cylindrical  elongated  catkins  composed  of  male 
flowers  are  left  hanging,  while  the  egg-shaped  catkins  composed 
of  female  flowers  are  erect  and  directed  towards  the  sky. 

In  the  axils  of  each  scale  of  the  male  catkin  may  be  noted  tlr^ 
flowers,  one  in  the  centre  and  two  placed  laterally ;  these  three 
flowers  are  composed  each  of  a  perianth  of  four  divisions  (Fig. 
374),  and  of  four  stamens  opposite  to  these  divisions,  with  bilo- 
cular  anthers  opening  from  without  by  two  longitudinal  slits. 
They  are  surrounded,  independently  of  the  scale  of  the  catkin,  by 
four  secondary  scales,  two  of  which  are  to  the  right  and  two  to  the 
left. 

In  the  axil  of  each  scale  of  the  female  catkin,  four  secondary 
scales  and  two  flowers  may  be  observed ;  each  of  these  flowers 
consists  of  a  pistil  only,  the  free  ovary  of  which  is  surmounted  by 
a  short  style  divided  into  two  stigmatic  branches.  The  OYan- 
presents  two  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  suspended  an  anatropal 
ovule.  The  fructiferous  catkins  are  in  the  form  of  a  Pine  cone, 
with  horizontal  persistent  scales,  straightly  juxtaposited,  and 
rendered  coherent  by  a  resinous  substance  spreading  itself  cat 
ultimately  to  permit  the  fruit  to  escape.  These  fruits  are  com- 
pressed, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  coriaceous  cork-like  edging. 
They  are  unilocular,  and  enclose  only  one  seed. 

The  SALiCACEiE,  a  small  order  of  Amentales,  consisting  of  the 
Willows  and  Poplars,  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  simple 
leaves  with  deliquescent  primary  veins,  frequently  with  glands  on 
the  edges,  and  deciduous  or  persistent  stipules.  Flowers  amenta- 
ceous, one-celled  ovary,  and  numerous  cottony  seeds.  These 
downy  seeds  of  Willows  and  Poplars,  growing  at  the  base  of  a 
leathery  two-valved  capsule,  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  Willows  (Salix)  are  very  numerous  in  species,  varying  ib 
size  from  the  dwarf  (8.  herbacea),  with  creeping  underground 
stem  and  ascending  branches,  to  8.  alba,  the  Common  Willow, 
thirty  feet  high ;  they  consist  of  Willows,  Sallows,  and  Osiers, 
generally  with  round,  slender,  flexible  branches,  with  simple  entire 
stipulate  leaves,  dioecious  inflorescence,  and  male  and  female 
flowerets  in  long  cylindrical  catkins.  The  natural  habitat  of  the 
Willow  is  on  the  banks  of  sluggish  rivers,  and  in  low  marshy 
places ;  the  Osier  beds  are  generally  foxmd  where  they  can  be 
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under  water  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  while  the  Sallows,  as 
S.  caprea,  rather  affect  dry  woods  and  hedges ;  others,  as  S.  lanata^ 
are  beautiftd  mountain  shrubs^  the  fertile  catkins  of  which  are 
sometimes  fomid  a  span  long  in  Glen  Dole  and  Glen  Callater. 

Willows  abound  in  temperate  regions,  but  decrease  sensibly  in 
number  towards  the  South  of  Europe  and  in  Algeria.  They  serve 
to  consolidate  the  borders  of  water  and  rivers.  The  Willow  fur- 
nishes means  for  the  basket-maker's  work. 

The  White  Willow  (Fig.  375)  is  the  most  important  of  its 
species,  on  account  of  the  large  dimensions  which  it  acquires  :  it 
is  very  productive  in  osiers  as  a  Pollard. 

The  Weeping  Willow  {Salix  Bahylonica)^  of  which  we  have 
already  given  a  representation  at  page  63,  is  particularly  remark- 


Fig.  875.— Male  catkin  of  the  WiUow.  Fig.  376 — Female  catkla  of  Ihe  Willow. 

able  for  the  length,  flexibility,  and  graceful  drooping  habit  of  its 
branches,  which  give  it  an  appearance  of  melancholy  grace. 

The  Salix  reticulata.  Wrinkled  Willow,  is  a  very  small  shrub  of 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  which  grows  in  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  on  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  moxmtains. 

The  Herbaceous  Willow  is  also  a  very  small  shrub,  with  stem 
creeping  under  ground  and  emitting  branches  almost  completely 
herbaceous ;  it  grows  in  the  High  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  in 
Mont  Dor^  in  Auvergne,  and  also  in  the  Grampians.  Willows 
are  dicscious  ;  their  flowers  are  in  catkins,  and  solitary,  with  an 
axil  to  each  scale  of  the  catkin.     They  have  no  envelopes.     Figs. 
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375  and  376  represent  the  male  and  female  catkine  of  the  Willoir ; 
Figs.  377  and  378  show  the  iaolated  flowers. 

The  Poplars  (Populus)  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Willows,  and  in 
the  flowers  they  are  only  distinguished  from  them  by  the  greater 
number  of  stamens,  which  are  inserted  on  the  internal  face  of  a 
kind  of  cup. 

The  Black  Poplar  (Populm  nigra)  is  among  the  larger  of  these 
trees,  commonly  known  as  the  Swiss  Poplar.  The  White  FopUr 
(Populia  alba),  a  fine  tree  with  ample  cyme,  is  furnished  vith 
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leaves  remarkable  for  their  extreme  whiteness  underneath,  espe- 
cially upon  the  most  elevated  shoots.  Fig.  379  represents  this 
species. 

The  Aspen  (Populus  tremula)  is  the  only  real  forest  tree  of  thie 
genus ;  it  is  of  middle  height,  with  leaves  which  are  very  mobile 
in  consequence  of  their  length ;  they  are  compressed  vertically, 
which  leads  to  the  horizontal  tremulous  motion  which  distinguishee 
the  tree  and  procured  its  name. 

The  Pyramidal  Poplar,  originally  from  the  Caucasus  and 
Persia,  was  imported  into  Italy  and  France  about  the  year  1749; 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  erect  branches,  which  spring  from  nearly 
the  base  of  the  trunk,  and  altogether  form  a  long,  straight,  pyra- 
midal cyme  :  only  the  male  plant  of  this  species  is  known. 

Among  the  Amentales  the  Castiakinace^  are  for  the  most 
part  Australian  trees,  or  scrubby  bushes  of  little  value  to  man. 
The  Betulac££  are  natives  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  Ifortli 
America,  where  the  bushes  exist  on  the  limits  of  eternal  snow ; 
they  are  of  little  value  as  timber.  The  sap  of  the  Common  Birch 
{B.  alba)  is  obtained  in  spring,  in  North  America,  by  tapping  the 
trees  ;  and  an  f^preeahle  sparkling  wine  is  obtained  from  it  by 
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fermentatioii :  sugar  is  also 
made  from  B.  nigra,  and 
the  bark  and  the  leaves  and 
catkins  are  used  by  dyers 
and  tanners. 

The  Altinoiace*  are 
tropical  plants  of  India, 
North  America,  and  the 
Levant  storax  being  yielded 
by  several  species  of  lAquid- 
amhar,  while  others  abound 
in  benzoic  acid.  The  Sau- 
CACKS,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  chiefly  valuable  to  the 
basket-maker,  by  whom  most 
of  the  numerous  species  are 
woven  into  haskets  and  other 
useful  and  ornamental  pro- 
ducts. 

The  Mtricace*  are  leafy 
slirubs,  or  small  trees, 
having  resinous  glanda  and 
dots ;  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  America, 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and 
India.  The  fragrant  Gales 
are  shrubs  or  trees  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  Elaao- 
SACEa,  or  Oleasters,  are 
trees  or  shrubs  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  down 
to  the  equator.  EltBognus 
horletuis  bears  a  fruit  about 
the  size  of  an  olive,  which 
is  brought  to  market  in 
Persia.  The  red  drupes  of 
E.  con/erla  and  several 
others  are  eaten  in  India. 
The  only  species  growing 
wild  in  Sritain  is  Hippo- 
phae   rliamnoidea,   a    spiny 
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shrub  with  dicecious  flowers,  and  small,  round,  orange-coloured  acid 
berries;  it  grows  on  the  cliffs  near  the  sea;  its  fruit  becoineB 
rather  a  pleasant  preserve  when  sufficiently  sweetened.  E.  anguHi- 
folia  is  one  of  our  most  fragrant  garden  plants,  filling  the  air  with 
its  perfume,  while  the  dull  yellow  flowers  which  exhale  the  delicious 
fragrance  attract  little  attention.  i 

Having  scattered  fiowen  with  one-flowering  envelope,  single  superior  \  \ 

carpels,  and  large  embryo  lying  in  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  with  f     lxxXHL  Stilasinacetr 
superior  radicle,  twin  ovules,  straight  albuminous   embryo,   two-Iobed  /     -»*»-*-*-»         vumgmmxw.  ] 

■  anthen,  and  vertical  fisbures.  7 

Badicle  superior,  ovule  erect  and  solitary,  embryo  straiglit,  albuminous, )     t  v-y^tit  "-^ 

juice  limpid,  stipules  small  and  flat  in  the  Nettles.  (     ajusjuv.  urneace» 

Badicle  inferior,  -embryo  without  albumen,  plumule  many-leaved,  large. }  *  ^^^^^T^ 

Herbaceous,  rough-stemmed,  watery  plants,  wiih  solitary  suspended^     TaXXKVl    Cannal^na-  i 

ovules,  hooked  embryo,  without  albumen,  and  superior  radicle.    Hemp  >     **^*'-*^  '■•  ^^^  f 

and  the  Hop  belong  to  the  order.  ;  ^^* 


Badii'le  superior,  ovules  solitary,jiU8pended,  embryo  hooked,  albuminous,  | 
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juice  milky.    The  Mulberry  and  Fig  belong  to  the  order. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  abounding  in  milky  juice,  radicle  snperior,  large  \ 
convolute  stipules,  ovules  solitary,  erect  or  suspended,  straight  embryo  1 1- 'v-vYvrrr    A**AM*iMr«» 
without  albumen.     Includes  the  -Bread-fruits.    Ihe  Upas-tree  of  Java  j  ^*^^^*"'  Arocaipsaw. 
belongs  to  the  family.  ) 

Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs  with  sheathing  stipules,  round  beads  of  uni-*) 
sexual  flowers  in  separate  catkins,  limpid  jmce,  inferior  radicle,  albu-  i 

minous,  embryo  long,  no  culyx,  and  minute  plumule.    The  Pi.ane8  are  V    LXXXTX.  PlatanaceB. 
noble  iim^er-trees  oi  temperate  intertropical  climates,  resembling  the 
Sycamore,  sometimes  called  the  Plane-tree  with  us.  j 

The  Urticals  difier  from  the  preceding  group  chiefly  in  the 
absence  of  catkins,  and  in  some  cases  the  presence  of  albumen. 
In  the  typiced  order  Urticacese,  containing  the  Nettles,  Figs,  the 
Hop,  the  Mulberry,  the  Hemp,  and  the  celebrated  Upas  tree,  the 
species  are  widely  diffused  over  every  part  of  the  world, — in  the 
frozen  North,  and  in  the  hottest  tropical  countries.  The  order,  as 
formerly  constituted,  was  nearly  synonymous  with  the  group,  but 
it  is  now  limited  to  a  few  genera  characterised  by  the  causticity 
of  the  limpid  juice  they  yield/  The  stinging  effects  of  the  Nettles, 
Urtica  dioica  and  U.  urens,  wiU  be  familiar  to  most  readers ;  but 
these  are  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  some  of  the  East 
Indian  species.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  De  la  Tour's  description 
of  the  effects  of  the  sting  of  IT.  crenulata.  "  One  of  the  leaves," 
he  says,  "  slightly  touched  the  first  three  fingers  of  my  left  hand; 
at  the  time  I  only  perceived  a  slight  pricking,  to  which  I  paid  no 
attention.  This  was  at  seven  in  the  morning.  The  pain  continued 
to  increase.  In  an  hour  it  had  become  intolerable ;  it  seemed  as 
if  some  one  was  rubbing  my  hand  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Still  there 
was  no  renj^arkable  appearance,  neither  swelling,  nor  pustule,  nor 
inflammation.  The  pain  spread  rapidly  along  the  arm  as  far  as 
the  armpit.     I  was  then  seized  with  frequent  sneezings,  and  with 
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a  copiooa  running  at  the  nose.   About  noon  I  experienced  a  painful 

contraction  of  the  back  of  the  jaws,  which  made  me  fear  an  attack 

of  tetanus.     I  went  to  bed,  hoping  that  repose  would  alleviate  my 

Buffering ;   but  it  did  not  abate ;   on  the  contrary,  it  continued 

nearly  the  whole 

of  the    following  h 

night;  but  I  lost  7 

the  contraction  of  Vu 

the    jaws     about  «E 

seven  in  the  even-  yK 

ing.       The    next  ^m 

day  the  pain  left  > 

me.     I  continued 

to  suffer  for  two 

days,  and  the  pain 

returned  when  I 

pat  my  hand  into 

water ;  and  I  did 

not  finally  lose  it 

for  nine  days." 

The  Cannabi- 
NACRfi,  represent- 
ed by  the  Hemp 
[Cannabis  aatita). 
Figs.  380  and 
381,  originally 
came  from  Persia,  but  has  since  become  acclimatised  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  for  the  free  libsr  of  its  bark  makes  this  plant 
eminently  precious  to  man. 

The  Hemp  is  a  dicecious  herbaceous  annual,  with  opposed  lower 
leaves.  The  upper  leaves  are  often  alternated  and  deeply  inter- 
sected, with  from  five  to  seven  acuminate  or  linear  lanceolated 
segments,  atrongly  dentated,  rough,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour 
underneath ;  two  lateral  stipules  accompany  them.  The  male 
flowers  are  disposed  in  bunches,  and  are  composed  of  a  calyx  with 
five  divisions  and  five  stamens,  with  bilocular  anthers  opening 
from  within  by  two  longitudinal  clefts,  opposite  to  them.  The 
female  fiowera  are  disposed  in  axillary  leafy  glomerules,  and  pre- 
sent a  calyx  formed  by  two  divisions  and  a  pistil  composed  of  an 
upper  ovarium,  surmounted  by  a  short  style,  witli  very  long  fili- 
form stigmata.     The  unilocular  ovarium  encloses  a  single  ovule. 
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The  fruit  is  an  aGhscniutn ;  the  seed,  without  albumen,  encloses 
an  embryo  folded  upon  itself. 

It  is  from  this  species  of  Hemp  (C  sativa)  that  the  Arabians 
make  the  intoxicating 
liquor  which  is  com- 
monlyknown  under  the 
name  of  hoihish;  the 
Orientals  thus  make  a 
deplorable  abuse  of  its 
intoxicating  powers. 

The  Hop  {SumulM 
lupulua),    a    perennial 
plant,    with     Toluble 
stems  and  opposite  lo- 
bated     leaves    in    the 
shape   of   those  of  a 
Palm,   belongs  to  the 
same    family    as   the 
Hemp.      It   is   found 
wild     in    Europe    in 
hedges  and  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers.    The 
Hop  is  cultivated  in 
England,      Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium.     The  female  flowers  are  disposed  in  com- 
pact OToid  ears,  forming  cones  when  at  maturity  by  the  develop- 
ment of  their  sepals  and  bracts.    The  fruit  or  achscnes  are  covered 
with  a  granulous  powder  of  a  greenish  or  golden  yellow  colour; 
they  are  very  odorous,  and  contain  an  active  principle  to  which 
chemists  have  given  the  name  of  Ivpulin.    The  flowers  of  the  Hop 
arc  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer ;  they  are  tonic,  and  slightly 
narcotic 

The  MoH.^CK£  are  trees  and  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing  plants, 
mostly  yielding  a  milky  juice.  The  Fig  (Fictis)  and  the  Mulberry 
{Morua)  are  natives  of  warm  countries,  where  they  form  vast 
forecite,  the  thick  trunks  and  strong  boughs  of  the  Fig,  with  its 
large  head,  being  conspicuous.  Travellers  speak  of  the  noble  aspect 
of  the  Wild  Figs  of  Australia,  of  their  gigantic  dimensions,  and 
the  thick,  delightful  shade  cast  by  their  leafy  heads.  Fraser, 
speaking  of  their  habits  at  Moreton  Say,  says,  "  I  observed  several 
species  of  Mcim,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  en- 
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closing  immense  Iron-bark  trees,  on  which,  the  seeds  of  those  Fig- 
trees  had  been  originally  deposited  by  birds.  Here  they  had 
vegetated  and  thrown  out  their  parasitical  and  rapacious  roots, 
which  adhering  close  to  the  bark  of  the  Iron-tree,  had  followed 
tho  course  of  the  stem  downwards  to  the  earth,  where,  once  arrived, 
their  progress  and  growth  are  truly  astonishing.  The  roots  increase 
rapidly  in  number,  envelop  the  iron-bark,  and  send  out  at  the 
same  time  such  gigantic  branches,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the 
original  tree,  at  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  peeping 
through  the  Fig  as  if  i6  were  a  parasite  on  the  real  intruder. '^  But 
the  Pagoda-tree  (Ficus  Indica)  excels  all  others  in  its  magnitude, 
one  tree  being  capable  of  giving  shelter  to  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
reaching  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  villages  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Circar  mountains.  The  branches  cover  a  vast  extent  of  ground, 
dropping  their  roots  here  and  there,  which  as  they  reach  the  ground 
rapidly  increase  in  size  till  they  become  as  large  as  the  parent  ' 
trunk.  Roxburgh  says  he  has  seen  such  trees  fiilly  five  hundred 
yards  round  the  circumference  of  the  branches,  and  a  hundred 
feet  high,  the  principal  trunk  being  twenty-five  feet  up  to  the 
first  branches,  and  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter. 

All  the  species  of  Ficua  abound  in  a  milky  juice  containing 
caoutchouc,  the  best-known  quality  of  that  valuable  product  being 
obtained  from  F.  elaatica.  The  leaves  of  F.  Indica  are  ovate,  heart- 
shaped,  three-ribbed,  and  entire ;  when  yoimg,  downy  on  both 
sides,  smooth  when  more  matured,  and  from  five  to  six  inches  long, 
and  three  to  four  broad,  having  a  broad,  smooth,  greasy-looking 
gland  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf-stalk  at  the  top.  The  figs  grow 
in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  they  are  downy,  and  about 
the  size  and  colour  of  a  ripe  cherry  at  maturity. 

F,  elastica,  the  Indian  Caoutchouc-tree,  will  be  known  to  most 
readers ;  it  is  now  common  in  all  the  hothouses  in  the  country, 
and  numbers  of  fine  plants  may  be  seen  in  the  Palm  House  at 
Ke^v^.  It  has  large  glossy  leaves,  thick,  oval,  and  pointed ;  smaU 
axillary  uneatable  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  long  reddish 
terminal  buds  composed  of  roUed-up  stipulae.  In  its  native  fields 
it  grows  to  the  size  of  the  European  Sycamore,  chiefly  among 
decomposed  rocks  and  vegetable  matter  over  the  declivities  of 
mountains,  growing  with  great  rapidity  as  a  young  tree,  attaining 
the  height  of  five-and-twenty  feet  in  four  years,  and  with  a  trunk 
a  foot  in  diameter.     The  milk  is  extracted  by  making  incisions 

y2 
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through  the  bark  to  the  wood,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  eacli 
other,  all  round  the  tree,  and  up  to  the  top.  After  one  course  of 
tapping  the  tree  requires  to  rest  a  fortnight,  when  the  process  may 
be  repeated.  When  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  a 
firm  and  elastic  substance,  fifty  ounces  of  pure  milky  juice  yielding 
about  fifteen  ounces  of  clean,  washed  caoutchouc.  The  Pippul,  or 
Sacred  Fig  of  India  (F.  religiosa),  is  known  by  its  rootless  branches 
and  heart-shaped  foliage,  with  long  attenuated  points.  It  is 
common  in  every  part  of  India,  where  it  is  planted  for  the  sake  of 
its  grateAil  shade.  It  is  held  in  superstitious  veneration  by  the 
Hindus,  because,  according  to  tradition,  Vishnu  was  born  under  its 
shade.  The  long  pointed  leaf  has  a  wavy  edge,  and  long,  slender, 
and  flat  footstalks,  which  produce  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  air, 
like  that  caused  by  the  Aspen-tree  {Populus  tremula).  Silk- 
worms seem  to  prefer  this  leaf  to  the  Mulberry,  and  they  are  used 
.by  the  natives  of  Arabia  for  tanning  leather.  The  Sycamore  Fig 
(F.  sycamorus)  is  a  large  tree  which  grows  in  Egypt  round  the 
villages  near  the  coast,  and  gives  grateful  shelter  to  the  villagers 
under  its  widely-spreading  head.  The  leaves  are  broad,  ovate,  and 
angular,  and  the  fruit  ib  produced  in  clustered  racemes  upon  the 
trunk  and  old  limbs.    The  figs  are  sweet  and  delicate. 

The  Common  Fig  {Pic\i8  carica)  was  originally  found  in  the 
eastern  and  western  regions  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  intro- 
duced and  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  They  are  frequently  found  growing  almost  spontaneously 
in  the  South  of  France.  Generally  growing  as  a  shrub,  the  Fig 
can  also  be  found  as  a  tree  of  four  or  five  yards  in  height.  The 
leaves  vary  in  form  on  the  same  plant.  They  generally  present 
from  three  to  seven  unequal  and  obtuse  lobes.  The  flowers  are 
unisexual,  and  placed  upon  the  internal  walls  of  a  common  recep- 
tacle, pierced  at  the  vertex  with  a  small  orifice,  that  protects  a  large 
number  of  imbricated  bracts.  The  male  flowers  have  a  caljx 
composed  of  three  sepals,  with  three  stamens  opposed  to  them,  and 
bilocular  anthers  that  open  from  within  by  two  longitudinal  cleft"^. 
The  female  flowers  have  a  calyx  formed  of  five  sepals,  and  a  pistil 
composed  of  an  upper  ovarium,  surmounted  by  a  style,  that  divides 
itself  into  two  stigmated  branches.  This  ovarium  is  unilocular, 
and  encloses  only  one  ovule.  The  fruit  of  the  botanists  (that 
generally  known  to  the  world)  is  a  thick,  fleshy,  and  succulent 
receptacle,  that  constitutes  the  Fig.    The  fruit  we  say,  then,  is  an 
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achaenium ;  and  the  grain  contains  under  these  integuments  a 
fleshy  albumen,  in  which  is  a  recurving  embryo. 

The  Artocarfacrs,  or  Bread-fruit  tribes,  abound  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  are  natives  of  the  tropics. 
They  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Nettle  tribes  ( Urtica),  that 
botanists  find  it  difficult  to  separate  them  by  any  well-defined 
characteristics.  Their  chief  characters  are  a  very  imperfectly- 
formed  calyx,  no  corolla,  leaves  with  inconspicuous  stipules,  a 
rough  foliage,  and  an  acrid  milky  juice  which  often  contains 
caoutchouc;  the  flowers  are  collected  round  the  head,  and  the 
ovules  suspended  singly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ovarium. 
The  milk  of  the  Upas-tree  (Antiaris)  is  intensely  poisonous.  The 
Common  Fig,  even  in  its  immature  state,  is  milky,  acrid,  and 
unwholesome ;  but  as  the  milk  disappears,  its  place  is  supplied  by 
sugar,  and  the  fruit  becomes  wholesome.  The  Oalactodendron 
utile,  or  Cow-tree  of  Demerara,  belongs  to  this  family.  When 
incisions  are  made  in  it  a  milky  sap  exudes,  which,  if  left  to  stand, 
is  covered  by  a  creamy  scum ;  both  are  said  to  be  wholesome. 

The  Bread-fruit  reminds  us  of  an  inverted  fig.  The  trees 
have  stems  of  considerable  size,  large  rough  leaves,  stipules  like 
the  Fig,  monoecious  flowers,  the  stamen-bearing  ones  disposed  in 
long  club-shaped  spikes,  the,  pistil-bearing  ones  in  round  heads, 
which  afterwards  become  the  solid  receptacle  round  which  the  fruit 
ripens,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Fig,  in  which  the  receptacle  is 
internal  and  fleshy.  ArtocarptM  incisay  the  Bread-fruit  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  is  green,  and  equal  in  size  to  the  larger  melons. 
One  variety  produces  the  fruit  free  from  spines  on  the  surface  or 
seeds  internally ;  others  split  into  deep  lobes,  or  are  covered  all 
over  with  the  sharp*  pointed  fleshy  tops  of  the  calyx.  The  nuts 
when  roasted  are  said  to  taste  like  chestnuts  ;  but  it  is  principally 
for  the  fleshy  receptacle  that  it  is  valued,  and  this  when  roasted 
becomes  soft,  tender,  and  white,  and  not  unlike  the  crumb  of  bread 
when  eaten  new. 

The  Upas-tree  {Antiaris  toxicaria),  the  half-fabulous  poison- 
tree  of  Java,  was  said  to  be  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert  produced  by  its  own  pestiferous  qualities,  and  causing 
death  to  every  other  plant  and  animal  which  came  under  its 
influence.  To  approach  the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  wounding  its 
stem  and  carrying  off  its  juice  was  said  to  be  the  task  of  criminals 
condemned  to  death.     There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  fable. 
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There  is  the  Upas-tree  in  Java,  and  its  juice,  taken  internally,  is 
speedy  death  to  any  animal ;  and  there  is  a  tract  of  land  where 
no  animal  can  exist ;  but  the  two  circumstances  have  no  connec- 
tion* The  poisoned  tract  is  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  which  emits 
carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  continually — a  spot  where  not  even 
the  Upas-tree  can  grow.  The  Upas-tree  is  one  of  the  Artocar- 
pacecBy  which  abounds  in  milky  juice,  and  this  juice,  as  we  haye 
said,  is  like  many  of  its  congeners,  a  deadly  poison  when  mingled 
with  the  blood. 

The  Planes  {Piatanm)  are  exogenous  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
palmate  deciduous  leaves,  toothed  and  stipulate,  unisexual  naked 
flowers  in  globose  catkins,  the  barren  flowers  with  single  stamens 
mixed  wi'lh  scales.  The  fertile  flowers  with  one-celled  ovary,  j 
thick,  and  awl- shaped  style.  The  Oriental  Plane  (P.  orientalis)  j 
is  a  tree  of  «-noble  growth,  in  many  respects  resembling  the  j 
Sycamore,  with  its  large  palmate  leaves.  Its  wood  is  fine-grain«i  ! 
and  hard,  and  when  old  it  acquires  dark  veins,  somewhat  resem- 
bling "Walnut.     P.  occidentalis  ranges  from  Mexico  to  Canada. 

The  Plane-tree  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  temperate  regions. 
Pliny  relates  that  in  his  time  there  existed  a  celebrated  Plane-tree 
in  Lycia,  the  hollow  trunk  of  which  formed  a  kind  of  grotto,  mea- 
suring 90  feet  in  circumference.  Its  branching  arms  resembled 
a  little  forest;  the  branches  composing  it  covered  an  immense 
space  of  ground.  The  hollow  of  the  trunk  was  carpeted  with 
moss,  which  gave  it  stiU  more  the  appearance  of  a  natural  g;rotto. 
Licinius  Mercianus,  the  Roman  governor  of  Lycia,  gave  a  feast 
in  this  grotto  to  eighteen  guests.  Pliny  jnentions  another  Plane- 
tree  which  the  Emperor  Caligula  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Velitria,  the  branches  of  which  were  so  disposed  as  to  form  a 
grotto  of  natural  verdure,  in  which  the  Emperor  dined  with 
fifteen  persons.  Although  the  Emperor  occupied  a  part  of  the 
tree  alone,  the  guests  were  all  quite  at  their  ease,  and  the  slaves 
were  able  to  perform  their  oflSces  with  perfect  convenience. 

At  Caphyas,  in  Arcadia,  eight  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan 
War,  an  old  Plane-tree  was  shown  bearing  the  name  of  Menelaus 
carved  on  it«  bark.  It  was  then  said  that  this  prince  planted  it 
'himself  before  his  departure  for  the  seat  of  war.  It  is  also  related 
of  the  chief  of  men,  Agamemnon,  that  he  planted  a  Plane-tree  at 
•Delphos,  which  was  seen  many  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  hero. 
These  assertions  tire  probably  fabulous ;  but  what  makes  recitals 
of  this  kind  somewhat  credible  is  the  fact,   that  at  the  present 
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time,  Plane-trees  of  an  age  and  dimensions  quite  extraordinary 
still  exist  in  the  East.  De  Candolle,  in  his  "  Physiologie 
Yigetale"  records  the  statement  of  a  modern  traveller  in  the 
East,  to  the  effect,  that  in  the  valley  of  Bussekdere,  three  leagues 
from  Constantinople,  there  exists  a  Plane-tree  100  feet  in  height, 
the  trunk  of  which  was  175  feet  in  circumference.  The  trunk 
presented  an  excavation  80  feet  in  circumference.  Its  shadow 
extended  over  500  square  feet.  Plate  X.  is  a  representation  of 
the  Plane-tree  of  Bujukdere,  a  celebrated  tree  all  over  the  East, 
although  the  documents  which  would  determine  its  exact  age  are 
wanting. 

The  Urtical  and  the  Euphorhial  groups,  ranging  from  the 
seventy-third  to  the  ninety-fourth  natural  order  in  Dr.  Lindley's 
system,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  tribes  in  the  whole  vege- 
table world.  We  have  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  TJrticacese, 
and  their  congeners,  which  include  the  Bread-fruit  tree,  the  Hemp- 
plant,  the  Mulberry,  Fig,  and  the  Plane  trees ;  the  Euphorbias  in- 
clude the  Crowberries,  and  the  strangely-shaped  Pitcher- plants. 
We  have  seen  side  by  side  with  these  plants,  so  useful  to  man, 
the  caustic  Stinging  Nettle  of  our  own  climate,  the  deadly  Upas- 
tree,  and  many  other  plants  distinguished  by  their  dangerous 
properties  at  some  stage  of  their  existence. 

The  EuPHORBiALs  are  chi^y  distinguishable  from  the  Urtical 
tribes  by  their  compound  consolidated  pistil,  which  exhibits  a 
more  complex  organisation  than  the  other.  They  are  diclinous 
Exogens,  with  scattered  flowers,  having  two  floral  envelopes  con- 
solidated carpels,  axial  placentae,  and  large  embryo,  in  many  with 
abundant  albumen,  but  sometimes  without.  The  Euphorbias 
number  no  less  than  two  thousand  species,  three-eighths  of  which 
are  natives  of  intertropical  America,  sometimes  forming  trees, 
bushes,  and  even  weeds  ;  occasionally  they  are  deformed,  leafless, 
succulent  plants,  resembling  the  Indian  Figs  in  appearance,  but 
altogether  different  from  them  in  properties ;  many  of  them  are 
medicinal,  as  Ricinus  communis,  the  Castor-oil  plant,  and  the 
Crotons. 

Is  their  name  indicates,  they  are  acrid  Exogens,  with  definite  sus-  *) 
pended  ovules,  anatropal.  with  scattered  flowers  and  leaves,  and  tlitee-  j 

parting  fruir.    The  ord^r  contains  a  viist  number  of  species,  some  of  them  >-     XC  Euphorbiaoes. 
^  hiithly  poisonouj ;  others,  like  the  Castor-oil  pUnt,  with  fine  medicinal  I 

I  propertie  .  j 

The  Scepads  are  Euphorbial  Exogens,  with  unisexunl  amentaceous  \ 
\  flowen,  deftnite  anatropal  ovules,  suspended,  superior  radicle,  cor.aceous  f     «^^j  Sceoaoea 

j  Irtves,  and  membranous  stipules  forming  the  scales  of  the  buds.    They  I  '        pww». 

I  sre  natives  of  Indian  forests.  / 

The  Starworts  are  aquatic  Euphorbials,  with  definite  suspended  ana-  \ 
tropal  ovules,  superior  radicle ;  dowers  uiiisexoal,  axillary,  solitary,  and  >   XCIL  CallitriohacesB. 
minute,  destitute  of  calyx,  and  albuminous.  / 
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The  CDwbeiries  ve  small  acrid  shnitM  with  Heath-like  leaves,  without ) 
Btipnies,  and  minute  ilowera  in  their  axib ;  they  are  Arctic  planti  sli^Uy  [  XCIIL  Empetncm. 
acrid. 


The  Pitcher-plants  are  herbaoeons  or  half-shrubby  plants,  the  stem  \     ^^ 
bearing  both  leaves  and  fniit ;  their  leaves  assume  a  most  singudar  develop-  >  XCIV.  K^eotbasec 
ment,  wliich  gives  rise  to  hollow  organs— the  pitchers.  ) 

The  Pitcher-plants   (Nepenthes)  are  placed  here  for  the  ei- 


Fig.  382.— Pitcher-plants. 


cellent  reason  that  no  place  more  suitable  could  be  found 
for  them.  With  certain  insignificant  resemblances  to  the  tribe, 
they  possess  other  characteristics  which  are  without  parallel.  The 
dilated  foliaceous    petiole,  with  its  pitcher -shaped  termination, 
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and  its  articulated  lid-like  lamina,  are  among  the  curiosities  of 
the  vegetable  world* (Fig.  382). 

Nepenthes  distillatoria.  The  petiole  v  a  p  leaves  the  stem 
at  A,  and  spreads  into  a  flat  leafy  member,  f  ;  it  then  contracts 
into  a  wiry  petiole,  as  a,  which  performs  a  revolution,  and  again 
expands  into  a  hollow  pitcher-like  organ,  p.  The  lid  of  the 
pitcher  is  the  lamina  of  the  leaf,  which  is  articulated  with 
the  pitcher.  The  pitcher  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  two 
margins  of  a  flattened  petiole,  technically  a  phylloid.  "The 
petiole,"  says  Mr.  Dresser,  "leaves  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a 
flattened  leaf,  which,  after  expanding  laterally,  again  contracts, 
and  is  continued  in  the  form  of  a  long  tendril-like  organ,  the 
summit  of  which  becomes  hollowed  and  dilated,  and  thus  forms 
the  body  of  the  pitcher,  upon  the  extremity  of  which  the  lamina 
appears  as  the  lid  of  the  vegetable  jug." 

QUERNALES. 

A  sub-division  of  diclinous  Exogens,  which  comprehends  the 
Oak,  the  Beech,  the  Walnut-tree,  and  some  others  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  Their  unisexual  flowers  are  aments,  or  catkins,  with 
monochlamydeous  envelope,  an  inferior  fruit,  with  almond- 
shaped  embryo,  without  albumen. 

Inelades  our  most  important  fmU-trees  and  shrubs.  Exopeni  with  two' 
or  metre  cell.^  in  the  ovary,  pendulous  or  peltate  ovules ;  they  are  readily 
di^Uuguishable  by  their  catkins  and  leaves,  their  apetalnus  rudimeniary 
calyx,  fruii  encloeed  in  a  husk  or  cup,  and  nut  containing  one  ceil  and  V  XCV.  Corylacese. 
one  or  t*o  seeds.  The  order  includes  the  Oaks,  the  Hazel,  the  Beech, 
uid  the  Chestnuts,  the  Lithocaipiu  or  Stone  Otik  of  Java,  among  others 
the  Fagta  procera^  said  to  exceed  Arauearia  in  size. 

Osklike  Exogens,  having  a  one-celled  ovary  and  one  solitary  erects 
ovule,  are  trees  with  a  wa-'eiy  or  resinous  juice ;  they  are  chiefly  American.  | 
a  few  Indian,  and  ihe  Common  Walnut  (7i^/an«)  tlie  rxii  of  Jove,  i»  a  >'XCVI.  Juglandaces. 
native  of  Penia.     The  Hickory  {Carya)  of  America  produces  an  edible  I 
froit  and  valuable  timber.     The  Engelhnrdtiaa  are  very  numerous.  J 

The  Hazel  {Corylus  avellana)  is  a  monoBcious  shrub,  of  about 
twelve  feet  high.  It  is  common  in  woods,  thickets,  and  copses,  and  is 
often  planted  in  belts  near  hedges,  or  other  fences.  The  branches 
are  erect,  slender,  and  flexible,  with  simple  alternate  leaves, 
doubly  dentated,  sometimes  superficially  lobed,  accompanied  by 
two  caducous  stipules.  The  male  flowers  are  disposed* in  pen- 
dent catkins  of  from  one  to  three  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  or  upon  the  short  lateral  shoots.  These  catkins  begin 
to  turn  green  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  before  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  and  they  flourish  to  the  end  of  winter,  when  the  development 
of  the  new  leaves  takes  place.  The  male  flowers,  contained  be- 
tween two  little  scales,  have  five  stamens,  with  unilocular  anthers 
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opening  from  without.  The  female  flowers  are  composed  of  a 
calyx,  with  yery  small  denticulated  limbs,  and  a  lower  ovarium 
with  two  cells,  each  containing  a  suspended  anatropal  OYule. 
This  oTarium  is  surmounted  by  two  long  styles  of  a  lively  red. 
At  the  period  of  fructification  the  involucrum  has  undergone  great 
development ;  it  has  become  foliaceous,  a  little  fleshy,  and  slightly 
bell-shaped  at  its  base,  opening  at  the  summit  and  containing  a 
fruit,  or  nut,  which  is  an  achscnium,  in  consequence  of  the  abortion 
of  one  of  the  cells,  and  of  the  ovule,  which  it  encloses.  The  seed, 
with  slight  membranous  shell,  contains  an  embryo  destitute  of 
albumen,  under  a  slight  integument :  cotyledonous,  smooth  on  the 
surface  of  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 
,.  The  common  Yoke  Elm,  or  Hornbeam  {Carpinus  betulus),  when 
allowed  to  retain  its  natural  dimensions,  is  a  graceful  tree,  rising 
to  the  height  of  twelve  to  thirty  feet,  with  a  slightly  smooth  and 
ashy  grey  bark,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  Beech  in  its  appear- 
ance. The  male  flowers  are  disposed  in  cylindrical  catkins,  the 
imbricated  scales  of  which  directly  protect  from  six  to  twenty 
stamens,  with  short  bifurcated  filaments  and  unilocular  anthers 
barbed  at  the  summit.  The  female  flowers  are  disposed  in  clusters, 
the  exterior  with  caducous  bracts,  of  which  each  bears  two  uni- 
floral  involucra,  presenting  an  appearance  very  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Hazel-tree.  The  fruit  has  a  foliaceous,  veined,  reticulated 
cupule,  with  three  lobes,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  other  two.  It  is  an  excellent  fire-wood.  It  is  much 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  certain  tools,  and  in  parts  of  machines 
which  are  subjected  to  much  friction,  and  where  great  durability 
is  necessary;  but  it  is  coarse,  and  in  consequence  of  the  large 
size  of  its  medullary  processes  it  is  unfitted  for  cabinet-work. 
The  Hornbeam  is  an  indigenous  British  tree,  very  common  in 
copses,  and  is  frequently  pollarded  by  the  farmer.  When  checked 
and  stunted  in  this  way  it  retains  its  withered  leaves  all  the  winter, 
and  is  useful  where  winter  shelter  is  required  for  tender  plants. 

The  Oaks  (Quercus)  are  moncocious  trees  with  simple  alternate 
leaves,  each  having  two  caducous  stipules.  The  male  flowers  are 
disposed  in  filiform  catkins,  slender,  interrupted,  and  pendent 
(Fig.  383).  Each  flower  presents  a  calyx  with  six  or  eight  free 
unequal  divisions,  the  margin  being  bordered  by  long  slender  pro- 
cesses, and  an  equal  number  of  opposed  stamens*  with  bilocular 
anthers,  which  open  from  without  by  two  longitudinal  clefts.  The 
female  flower  (Fig.  384)  is  composed  of  an  inferior   ovarium, 
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saimoanted  by  a  perianth  having  three  or  six  diTisions,  and  with 
a  short  style,  which  is  divided  in  three  atigmatic  branches,  added 


Flg.Xra.-MHeOitkliiof  IbtOe 


to  which  it  is  surrounded    by  a  sort  of  little  cup,  or  cupuUa, 
formed  by  a  fold  of  the  peduncle,  upon  which  a  large  number  of 


Fig.  38S.— Fruit  bf  Ihs  Oili. 


am^  imbricated  bracts  are  inserted.  The  ovarium  is  three-celled, 
each  having  two  auatropal  ovules.  At  maturity,  two  of  these 
three  cells,  with  their  contents,  are  abortive.     The  fruit,  desig- 
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nated  under  the  name  of  an  acorn  (Fig.  385),  is  of  an  ovoid  or 
oblong  shape,  umbilicated  at  its  summit  with  a  cartilaginous  and 
shiny  pericarp,  becoming  from  this  shape  unilocular  and  mono- 
spermous.  Under  its  covering  this  seed  presents  an  embryo 
destitute  of  albumen,  the  cotyledons  of  which  are  convex  on  the 
outside,  and  flat  on  the  inside ;  they  are  also  fleshy  and  farinaceous. 
The  fruit  is  enveloped  at  its  base  by  the  indurated  and  ligneous 
cupulla  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Oaks  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  northern  hend- 
sphere,  where  they  inhabit  the  temperate  regions,  or  the  high 
mountains  of  equatorial  countries.  The  species  which  they 
include,  unlike  Roses,  are  scarcely  known  in  a  wild  state  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  their  southern  limits  being  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  whence  they  spread  westward  along 
the  Himalayan  range  until  they  reach  Europe.  The  Oaks  are 
the  most  majestic  trees  of  our  forests,  with  robust,  hardy  trunks, 
and  powerful,  far-spreading  branches. 

The  Common  Oak  (Q,  pedunculata)  is  much  influenced  by  the 
soil  on  which  it  grows ;  and  for  the  Oak,  the  soil  of  Sussex  seems 
to  surpass  any  other.  Q.  pedunculata  is  recognised  by  the  very 
short  stalks  of  the  leaves,  while  the  acorns  are  borne  on  long 
stalks. 

The  Sessile-cupped  Oak  (Q.  sessiliflora)  sometimes  called  the 
English  Oak,  is  found  all  over  England,  but  is  more  abundant 
in  the  West,  and  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  Oak  in 
North  Wales.  It  is  of  more  rapid  growth  than  the  last,  and 
attains  much  larger  dimensions,  and  its  timber  is  also  excellent. 
It  is  of  a  much  darker  colour  than  the  above,  and  is  known  as 
brown  oak  or  *'  chestnut :"  its  root  is  highly  prized. 

Quercus  sessiltfloray  represented  in  Plate  XII.,  is  a  tree  with  a 
frame  of  variable  size,  with  petiolate,  oblong,  almost  oval,  sinuated 
leaves,  with  a  fructifying  peduncle  much  shorter  than  the 
petioles ;  the  fruit  arrives  at  maturity  the  same  year  with  the 
flowers  which  are  to  produce  their  successors. 

Quercus  ilex  is  an  Evergreen  Oak,  native  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, of  some  50  to  60  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  are  shiny 
above,  grey  or  whitish  and  tomentose  on  the  lower  surface ;  the 
fruits  are  sessile,  or  borne  by  the  short,  downy,  or  rather  hairy 
peduncle,  with  tubulous,  scaly,  cotonous  cupulla.  They  grow  in 
arid  places,  and  are  common  in  the  South  of  France.  The  acorns 
are  sweet  and  eatable.     The  wood  is  very  combustible^  and  much 
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used  in  France  as  fuel ;  besides  which  it  is  largely  employed  in 
naval  construction,  carpenter's  and  cabinet  work. 

The  Cork-tree  (Quercus  suber),  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
in  the  chapter  on  Bark,  is  closely  allied  to  the  Evergreen  Oaks ;  its 
leaves  are  persistent  till  the  end  of  the  second  and  even  the  third 
year.  It  is,  as  already  stated,  the  corticle,  or  bark,  largely  de- 
veloped, which  produces  the  substance  known  under  the  name  of 
cork.  It  grows  upon  mountains  of  slight  elevation,  a  little  removed 
from  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  Limited  to  some  parts  of  the 
South  of  France  and  to  Spain,  the  Cork  Oak  is  the  predominant 
inhabitant  of  the  forests  of  Algeria,  where  it  constitutes  woods  of 
great  extent^,  occasionally  mixed,  however^  virith  other  denizens  of 
the  forest. 

The  Kermes  Oak  {Querctia  cocci/era)  is  a  tufty  bush,  of  from 
7  to  12  feet  high,  with  smaU,  oblong,  cordate,  dentate^  thorny, 
persistent  leaves  of  a  smooth  green ;  common  in  dry,  sandy,  and 
stony  places  in  the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  upon  this 
little  Oak  that  the  Eermes  insect  of  the  class  Hemiptera  lives, 
from  which  a  beautiful  colour  is  obtained.  It  is  at  present  used 
for  dyeing  the  cloths  of  the  colour  known  as  Turkey  red,  from 
which  the  red  fez  caps  are  made.  This  colour  has  been  greatly 
superseded  by  that  of  the  Coccus  of  the  Indian  Fig  {Opuntia 
cochinelli/era),  which  is  infested  by  the  cochineal  insect  (Coccus 
cacti) ;  the  females  of  which — ^many  times  larger  than  the  males 
— ^alone  afford  the  dye. 

Club-shaped  Oaks  are  distinguished  by  their  thin  and  deeply- 
dentated  leaves,  the  loose  narrow  scale  of  their  cup,  and  their 
long  deciduous  stipules. 

The  Querctts  cerris,  rather  rare,  but  widely  disseminated  in 
France,  is  remarkable  for  the  scales  of  its  cupulla,  which  are 
linear,  recurved  on  the  outside,  and  gyrose  on  their  upper  part. 
In  this  species  the  female  flowers  remain  stationary  during  one 
year  of  their  appearance,  and  do  not  complete  their  evolutions 
till  the  autunm  of  the  second  year. 

The  Spanish  Oak  (Q.  Hispanica)  bears  its  branches  erect;  leaves 
nearly  evergreen,  lanceolate,  and  acute,  and  finely  serrated  ;  dark 
green  on  the  upper  side,  glaucous  green  on  the  under  surface. 
Bark  thickly  cortical,  and  top  shaped  with  shaggy,  prickly, 
spreading  scales.  This  tree  grows  in  Spain  and  Algeria^  and  is 
found  in  some  of  our  nurseries  under  several  synonyms. 
Besides  these  species  there  are  the.  Austrian  Oak  (Q.  Amtriaca), 
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found  in  Hungary  and  Lower  Austria;  the  prickly-capped  Valonia 
(Q.  ^gilops),  which  grows  in  the  Morea,  valuable  for  its  acorns, 
which  are  largely  imported  for  tanning  purposes ;  and  various 
Oaks,  the  produce  of  the  mountains  intervening  between  India 
and  Asia  Minor.  Of  th«  species  whieh  Dr.  Royle  found  in  the 
Himalayas,  most  of  them  are  too  tender  for  accKmatisation  with 
us,  but  some  of  them  are  beautiful  trees. 

The  American  Oaks  are  numerous  in  species,  but  their  timber  is 
by  no  means  of  the  same  value  as  that  of  their  European  con- 
geners. The  White  Oak  (Q.  alba)  produces  sweet  acorns  and 
excellent  timber,  some  specimens  in  the  American  forest  attaining 
the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  The  Chestnut-leaved  Oak 
(Q.prinus)  is  cultivated  in  all  the  nurseries  and  under  eight  or 
ten  synonyms.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  with  broad  bright  green 
foliage,  but  its  timber  is  light  and  porous.  The  Black  Oak 
(Q.  tindoria)  is  a  native  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  attains  a  great  size,  with  largo,  handsome,  ovoid 
leaves,  downy  beneath,  which  become  dull,  red,  or  yellow  in  the 
autumn.  The  tree  is  more  appreciated  for  its  colouring  properties 
than  for  its  timber,  the  latter  being  coarse-grained ;  but  its  inner 
bark  abounds  in  a  yellow  dye  of  great  brilliancy,  known  as 
Quercitron,  which  is  much  sought  after.  The  Live  Oak  (Q.  rirem) 
is  a  valuable  timber  tree,  which  grows  in  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Union,  on  the  shores  of  the  ereeks  and  bays.  It  is  a  heaTVi 
compact,  fine-grained  wood,  with  coriaceous,  oblong  leaves,  obtuse 
at  the  base,  clothed  with  starry  down  beneath ;  acorns  oblong, 
and  said  to  be  sweet-tasted. 

Many  species  of  Oak  are  found  on  the  high  lands  of  Mexico  and 
the  adjoining  States,  growing  at  a  height  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea ;  some  of  them,  as  the  Iron-Wood  Oak  (Q.  sideraxyh) 
and  the  Large-leaved  Oak  (Q.  macrophylla)y  trees  either  yielding 
valuable  timber,  or  of  great  beauty.  The  Large-leaved  Oak  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  Oak  in  the  world ;  its  leaves,  which  are  downy 
beneath,  tapering  at  the  point,  and  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
being  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  and  broad  in  proportion ;  and 
its  acorns  are  as  large  as  French  walnuts. 

The  Beech  {Fagus  eylcatica)  is  one  of  our  best  known  and  most 
important  forest  trees.  It  attains  great  dimensions,  sometimes 
rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  with  us,  and  even  120  feet  in 
more  favoured  climates ;  its  smooth,  strong  stem,  which  becomes 
ashy  grey  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  rises  round  and  straight 
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through  its  foliage,  remaining  visible  to  its  first  branch,  so  that  a 
Beech  wood  presents  a  clear  vista,  their  thick  leafy  heads  prevent- 
ing brushwood  from  growing  under  them.  It  is  sometimes  free 
from  branches  to  the  height  of  60  feet.  Its  leaves,  petiolate,  ovate, 
or  oblong,  are  generally  pointed  or  acuminate,  loosely  dentated, 
waving,  and  coriaceous,  with  prominent  ciliated  veins,  silky  at 
the  edges  ;  they  are  alternate,  and  accompanied  by  two  brownish 
stipules ;  they  are  shining  and  thin,  changing  in  the  autumn  to 
a  brownish  russet.  The  flowers,  which  are  unisexular,  appear  at 
the  same  time  as  the  leaves.  The  male  flowers  are  disposed  in  long, 
pendent,  globular  catkins,  with  long  peduncles,  and  very  small, 
pendent,  caducous  scales.  The  female  flowers  are  enveloped,  to 
the  number  of  two  or  three,  in  a  common  two-lobed  prickly 
involucre,  covered  exteriorly  with  a  number  of  filaments ;  the 
fruit  is  the  Beech-nut.  The  seed  contains  an  embryo  without 
albumen,  the  cotyledons  of  which  are  irregularly  folded  up  inside, 
and  strictly  coherent.  The  oil  obtained  from  this  seed  is  both 
eatable  and  a  good  lamp  oil. 

Among  the  Beeches  many  handsome  species,  well  adapted  for 
ornamental  purposes,  from  their  variously-coloured  foliage,  have 
originated.  F,  purpurea,  the  Purple  Beech,  has  the  young  buds 
and  shoots  of  a  rich  rose  colour.  In  the  Copper  Beech  {F.  cuprea) 
they  are  pale  copper  colour ;  in  F,  rariegatus  they  are  white  and  red, 
interspersed  with  streaks  of  red  and  purple.  In  some,  the  leaves 
are  curled  up ;  in  others,  as  F,  pendulata,  the  branches  are  pen- 
dulous, or  weeping. 

The  smooth  thin  bark  of  the  Beech  is  apt  to  develop  the  knobs 
called  embryo-buds,  or  abortive  branches,  which  are  sometimes 
used  by  cabinet-makers.  Its  branches  are  numerous,  and  its 
foliage  dense  and  shady,  so  that  the  Bird's-nest  Orchis  is  often 
found  under  its  shade,  parasitical  on  its  roots  ;  among  which  also, 
hut  not  upon  them,  the  Common  Morel  flourishes  in  the  Beech 
forests  of  France  and  Germany. 

The  Chestnut  (Castanea  i^ulgaris)  is  a  tree  of  rapid  vegetation, 
and  endowed  with  great  longevity.  It  attains  a  height  of  20  to 
100  feet,  occasionally  presenting  an  enormous  circumference.  Its 
leaves  are  large,  petiolate,  oblong,  acutely  lanceolate,  deeply  den- 
tate, coriaceous,  smooth  and  shining,  with  prominent  secondary 
parallel  nerves,  accompanied  by  two  caducous  stipules. 

The  flowers  are  unisexual,  and  appear  after  the  leaves.  The 
male  flowers  are  very  small  catkins,  each  flower  being  composed  of 
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five   or   six  diviBions,  irith   as  many  or  more  stamens,  having 
bilocular  Bntbers  opening  from  without.     The  female  fiowers  are, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  enveloped  in  a  common  four-lobed 
involucrum  consolidated  externally  with  numerous  unequal  linear 
bracteoles.     Each  female  flower  conBista  of  a  lower  ovarium,  sur- 
mounted   by    a    calycical 
limb,  having  five  to  eight 
lobes,  and  an  equal  number 
of  styles.      It    encloses  a 
lihe  number  of  cells  con- 
tain in  g  tw  o  anatropal  ovules. 
When  arrived  at  maturity, 
which  ia  in  the  montli  of 
September  or  October,  the 
'  involucrum.    is    thick    and 
coriaceous,  charged  on  the 
outside  with  a  soft  prickly 
fasciculated   envelope,  and 
enclosing  from  one  to  five 
unilocular  fruits  by  abortion, 
known  under  the  name  of 
Chestnuts.       The  pericarp 
is  coriaceous,   fibrous,  aod 
hairy  on    its  external  eai- 
face.      The   seed    contains 
an  embryo   without   albu- 
men, under  a  membranom 
covering;     the   cotyledons 
FiB.m-L,ftor,«:..«budrfu„Ho™^  a^c  volumiuous,    and  pU- 

ciMimit.  catedwithfissures  of  greater 

or  lees  depth,  and,  as  ia  said,  farinaceous.  The  nut  is  the 
principal  produce  obtained  from  this  useful  tree ;  for  it  forma 
a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  populations  of  the  central 
plains  of  France,  and  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alpa. 

Improved  by  culture,  the  Cheetnut>tree  has  given  place  to  the 
variety  called  Marronier  by  the  French  cultivators,  of  which 
several  varieties  arc  known.  They  yield  the  large  chestnuti 
which  sometimes  come  into  our  markets. 

The  native  country  of  the  Chestnut  ia  not  very  clearly  ascer- 
tained; it  is  probably  Asiatic,  however — at  least,  the  common  nanie 
is  Turkish,  and  is  derived  from  tbeir  custom  of  grinding  up  the 
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nuts  and  mixing  it  with  the  food  of  broken-winded  horses,  and 
probably  of  others  also  when  fayourites. 

The  famous  Chestnut-tree  of  Mount  Etna,  said  in  Sicily  to  be 
the  "  Chestnut  of  a  Hundred  Horses  "  (Custagno  de  cento  Cavalli),  is 
reported  to  be  170  feet  in  circumference.  Jean  Houel  gives  the 
history  and  dimensions  of  this  gigantic  tree.  "  We  departed,"  he 
savs,  "  from  Aoe-Eeale  in  order  to  visit  the  Chestnut  called  of 
'the  hundred  horses/  We  passed  through  Saint  Alfro  and 
Piraino,  where  these  trees  are  common,  and  where  we  found  some 
superb  old  Chestnuts.  They  grow  very  well  in  this  part  of  Etna, 
and  they  are  cultivated  with  great  care.  Night  not  having  yet 
come,  we  went  at  once  to  see  the  famous  Chestnut  which  was  the 
ohject  of  our  journey.  Its  size  is  so  much  beyond  all  others  that 
we  find  it  impossible  to  express  the  sensation  we  experienced  on 
first  seeing  it.  Having  examined  it  carefully,  I  proceeded  to 
sketch  it  from  nature.  I  continued  my  sketch  the  next  day, 
finishing  it  on  the  spot  according  to  my  custom,  and  I  can  now 
say  that  it  is  a  faithful  portrait,  having  demonstrated  to  my  own 
satisfaction  that  the  tree  was  160  feet  in  circumference,  and 
having  heard  its  history  related  by  the  savants  of  the  hamlet. 
(Plate  XI.)  This  tree  is  called  the  'Chestnut  of  a  Hundred 
Horses '  in  consequence  of  the  vast  extent  of  ground  it  covers. 
They  tell  me  that  Jeanne  of  Aragon,  while  journeying  from  Spain 
to  Naples,  stopped  in  Sicily  and  visited  Mount  Etna,  accompanied 
by  all  the  noblesse  of  Catania  on  horseback.  A  storm  came  on, 
and  the  Queen  and  her  cortege  took  shelter  under  this  tree,  whose 
vast  foliage  served  to  protect  her  and  all  these  cavaliers  from  the 
rain.  It  is  true  that  out  of  the  hamlet  the  tradition  of  the  Queen's 
visit  is  looked  upon  as  fabulous ;  but  however  that  may  be,  the 
tree  itself  seems  very  capable  of  doing  the  office  assigned  to  it. 

"This  tree  with  its  vaunted  diameter  is  entirely  hollow.  It  is 
supported  chiefly  by  its  bark,  having  lost  its  interior  entirely  by 
age;  but  is  not  the  less  crowned  with  verdure.  The  people  of  the 
country  have  erected  a  house  here,  with  a  sort  of  furnace  for  drying 
the  chestnuts  and  other  fruits  which  they  wish  to  preserve.  They 
are  even  so  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  this  wonderful  natural 
curiosity  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  off  branches  to  bum  in 
the  furnace. 

"  Some  persons  think  that  this  mass  of  vegetation  is  formed  of 
many  trees  which  have  imited  their  trunks ;  but  a  careful  examina- 
tion disposes  of  this  notion.    All  the  parts  which  have  been  de- 
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stroyed  by  time  or  the  hand  of  man  have  evidently  belonged  to  a 
single  trunk.  I  have  measured  them  carefully^  and  found  the  one 
trunk,  as  I  have  said,  160  feet  in  circumference/' 

We  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  here  hinted,  that 
this  monster  tree  was  the  union  of  several,  but  M.  Houel's  sketch 
and  description  seem  conclusive;  and  his  opinion  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  many  Chestnuts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Etna  are  12  yards  in  diameter,  while  one  actually  measures  83  feet. 

Now,  what  age  can  be  assigned  to  the  Mount  Etna  Chestnut? 
It  is  difficult  to  say.  If  we  are  to  suppose  that  each  year  its  con- 
centric layers  have  only  been  a  line  in  thickness,  this  venerable  tree 
would  be  not  less  than  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  years  old. 

At  Neuve  Calle,  on  the  Geneva  Lake,  there  exists  another 
Chestnut  of  gigantic  proportions. 

The  JuGLANDACEJE,  whoso  prevailing  qualities  are  astringency 
and  aroma,  include  the  Common  Walnut  {Juglans  regia).  (Plate 
XIII.)  It  is  a  large  tree,  with  whitish  bark,  more  or  less  fissured 
according  to  its  age.  It  has  a  cylindrical  stem,  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable height  without  branches ;  the  branches  are  large  and 
spreading,  forming  an  ample  and  rotund  head.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  dull  greenish  colour.  The  Walnut  is  indigenous  to  the  Cau- 
casus, Persia,  and  India.  This  tree  only  prospers  and  is  abun- 
dantly fruitful  when  it  is  completely  isolated.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  smooth,  and  coriaceous ;  they  are  composed  of  seven  or 
eight  acutely  ovoid  leaflets,  superficially  sinuate,  and  are  monoe- 
cious. The  flowers,  male  and  female,  are  disposed  in  catkins ;  but 
in  the  female  catkins  the  flowers  are  less  numerous.  The  male 
catkins  have  loosely  imbricated  scales,  are  pendent,  cylindrical, 
very  caducous,  and  placed  at  the  axil  of  the  leaves  which  have 
fallen  the  preceding  year.  At  the  axil  of  each  scale  a  flower  may 
be  observed,  composed  of  a  perianth  with  six  divisions,  and  a 
variable  number  of  stamens  ranging  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six, 
the  anthers  of  which  are  two-celled,  opening  from  without  by  two 
longitudinal  clefts.  The  female  flowers  are  in  clusters  of  drooping 
catkins,  of  from  one  to  four,  borne  on  the  summit  of  a  young  shoot 
produced  the  same  year,  presenting  a  very  short,  scarcely  dentate, 
exterior  envelope,  and  an  interior  envelope  with  four  divisions.  A 
short  style  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  flower,  which  soon  divides 
itself  into  two  stigmatic  scaly  glands,  having  an  inferior  unilocular 
one-celled  oyary,  and  one  erect  ovule.  It  is  subdivided  by  spinous 
dissepiments  or  partitions^  starting  from  the  placenta,  into  four 
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cells  imperfect  at  the  summit  and  the  base,  and  into  two  oiben 
imperfect  in  all  the  remaining  extent.     The  fruit  is  a  drupe ;  the 
external  covering  a  Sesliy  husk  of 
one  piece,   separating  into  irre- 
^^  gular  segments ;  the  nut,  a  woody 

shell,  is  two-valvcd ;  of  very 
hard,  ligneous  fibre,  iurrowed  and 
wrinkled.  The  seed  —  single, 
erect,  and  wrinkled  by  the  fur- 
rows in  the  shell — is  fonr-Iobed 
^/  at  the  summit  and  at  the  base, 

y  which  thus  separates  by  dissepi- 

ments. The  exterior  envelope  is 
sh,  then  yellowish  green,  more  or 
and  is  then  remarkable  for  its 
sperties ;  at  the  earlier  stage  it  is 
pickling.  The  embryo  is  destitute 
and  erect;  the  cotyledons  thick 
bilobed,  resembling  in  figure  the 
presented  by  the  partuosities  of  the 
tebrated  animal.  It  is  these  cotyle- 
>rm  the  nut. 

iit-tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
d  by  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
for  its  wood  as  well  as  for  its  nut. 

„ record  of   its   introduction   into 

Fir.3S7.-oniiinot (he  Britain;  but  Gerarde  tells  us  that  "the  green 
n,h,M(jugi,mirtji„}.  ^gj  tender  nuts,  boyled  in  sugar  and  eaten  as 
suckode,  ore  a  most  pleasant  and  delectable  meat,  comforting  to 
the  stomach,  and  expelling  poyson."  Before  the  introduction 
of  mahogany  and  rosewood,  wahiut  was  in  great  estimation, 
and  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  restored  to  its  old 
pre-eminence,  its  favourite  purpose,  however,  being  for  gun- 
stocks,  for  which  its  lightness  is  its  qualification.  In  many  parte 
of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  the  nut  forms  a  great 
article  of  food  to  the  people.  In  all  these  countries  the  Walnut- 
tree  is  extensively  cultivated ;  the  district  of  the  Bergstrasse, 
between  Heidelberg  and  Darmstadt,  is  almost  entirely  planted 
with  them,  and  in  some  places,  according  to  Evelyn,  in  his  days 
"  no  young  farmer  is  permitted  to  marry  a  wife  until  he  bring 
proof  that  he  is  father  of  a  stated  number  of  Walnut-trees."  We 
z2 
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need  not  enlarge  on  the  well-known  fruit,  although  we  may  quote 
Cowley  on  its  virtues : — 

**  On  barren  acalpB  she  makes  fresh  honours  grow. 
Her  timber  is  for  various  uses  good : 
The  carver  she  supplies  with  useful  wood : 
She  makes  the  painter's  fading  colours  last. 
A  table  she  affords  us,  and  repast ; 
E*en  while  we  feast,  her  oil  our  lamp  supplies. 
The  rankest  poison  by  her  virtues  dies." 

The  Common  Walnut  (Juglans  regia)  was  originally  a  native 
of  Persia  and  the  East;  there  are  besides*  four  genera  and 
twenty-seven  species,  some  of  them  belonging  to  East  India, 
Persia,  Cashmere,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  but  most  of  them 
are  American. 

Oarryales. 

Diclinoujs  exogens,  with  a  single  floral  envelope  ;  sometimes 
with  amentaceous  flowers,  carpels  inferior,  a  minute  embryo  in  a 
large  mass  of  albumen.  There  are  only  two  orders  in  this  group, 
three  genera,  and  seven  species. 

Exogenous  Bhnibe  of  the  Western  HemiBphere,  h&rin^  their  flowers ) 
arranfced  in  lonj;  pendulous  racemes  or  calkins,  unisexuaT flowers,  oppo*  [       XCVII.  Oarryace». 
site  leaves,  and  non-stipulate ;  within  concentric  rings  or  dotted  ducts.     ) 

Exogenous  shnibs  of  Japan,  of  which  on]y  one  species  is  known,  the^ 
Heltmngia  ruxciftora  of  Japan,  with  flowers  fasciculated  on  the  midrib,)     XCVIII.  BelwingtaceK. 
and  alternate  stipulated  leaves.  j 

M£NI6P£RMALES. 

Diclinous  exogens  with  monodichlamydeous  flowers,  disunited 
carpels,  and  embryo  surrounded  with  abundant  albumen,  distin- 
guished externally  by  their  scrambling  habit  and  unisexual 
flowers,  connecting  them  with  Cucurbitals  iii  the  one  direction, 
and  the  Nutmegs  and  Anona3  in  another. 

Aromatic  trees  or  shrubs,  with  apetalous  flowers,  peryginous  stamens,  \ 
pendulous  seeds,  and  minute  embryo  at  the  end  of  a  copious  fleshy  >  XCIX.  Monimiaces. 
albumen.  ) 

Exogenous  trees  of  Australia  and  Chili,  with  axillary  flowers  forming  \ 
short  racemes,  with  large  deciduous  bracts,  tubular  calyx  divided  into  (        r   Ath  ^ 

segments  at  the  top,  the  anthers  opening  by  recurved  valves,  as  in  the  i  Ainero«permace«. 

Laurels  and  Barberry.  ; 

Tropical  exogenous  trees,  with  axillary  Inflorescence,  terminating  in ) 
racemes  or  panicles,  small  unisexual  flowers,  often  with  one  short  cowl-  >       CI.  Myristicacec. 
sha^d  bract^  as  in  Columbine.  ) 

Smooth  shining  exogenous  shrubs,  with  alternate  compound  leaves,  \ 
without  stipules,  parietal  seeds,  minute  embryo  in  abundant  albumen.  \      g^j  r  ^'    \^  y 
With  the  exception  of  Burasia,  a  Madagascar  genera,  they  belong  to  (      ^^^'  ^-»roKabalare». 
temperate  America  and  Asia.  / 

Scrambling  exo^nous  slinibs  of  the  Indian  Isles  and  hotter  parts  of) 
North  America,  with  hypogynotis  stamens,  pendulous  seed,  and  minute  I 
albumen  enclosed  in  abnnd&ut  solid  albumen  ;  fruit,  numerous  clusters  of  >    CIII.  Schinndrsceie. 
berries,  one  or  two-seeded,  nestling  in  pulp,  embryo,  in  the  base  of  abnn-  j 
dant  solid  albumen.    Natives  of  tropical  America  and  the  Indian  Isles,    j 

A  numerous  order  of  exogenous  dirube,  with  tough  flexible  tissue  and  ) 
sormentaceous  habit,  entire  alternate  leaves,  sometimes  palmate,  nerved  (     ^^,,  ^    . 
as  in  Cutampeh$  trotkeolifolia :  flowers  small,  racemes  dioecious,  notf     ^*  *  "onispennacee. 
aXwtkyB  unisexual,  rarely  bisexual  or  polygamous.  J 
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The  Menispermals,  while  possessing  many  features  in  common, 
present  veiy  extreme  differences  of  structural  arrangement,  which 
led  Dr.  Lindley  to  adopt  the  following  division  of  the  group. 
I.  HeteroclinecBy  having  the  embryo  homotropous ;  cotyledons 
foliaceous.  11.  AnoepermecB:  sepals  imbricate  or  overlapping; 
embryo  transverse ;  cotyledons  accumbent,  curved ;  albumen  abun- 
dant round  the  embryo.  III.  Tiliacorem :  inner  row  of  sepals 
valvate  in  SBstivation ;  embryo  bent  or  curved ;  cotyledons  long, 
narrow,  and  incumbent ;  radicle  short  and  curved.  lY.  Leptogonece  : 
sepals  imbricate  in  aestivation;  stamens  distinct  or  united  in  a  central 
column ;  embryo  bent  or  curved ;  cotyledons  long,  slender,  curved 
in  a  form  nearly  annular ;  albumen  simple  and  small  in  quantity. 
V.  PlatygonecB :  embryo  curved ;:  cotyledons  elongated,  flat,  incum- 
bent, curved  in  a  horse-shoe  form,  enclosed  in  albumen,  small  in 
quantity.  VI.  Pachyganece :  inner  row  of  sepals  often  imbricate, 
sometimes  valvate  in  aestivation;  embryo  without  albumen;  cotyle- 
dons large,  thick,  fleshy,  incumbent,  curved  hemicyclically ;  radicle 
small.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  common  within  the  tropics  in 
Asia  and  America ;  climbing  among  the  forest  trees  to  a  great  height, 
and  remarkably  tenacious  of  life — broken  branches  throwing  out 
slender  thread-like  shoots^  which  rapidly  establish  a  connection  with 
the  soil.     Forty-four  geneva,  and  three  hundred  and  two  species. 

CUCURBITALES. 

Diclinous  exogens,  with  monodichlamydeous  flowers,  inferior 
ovary,  placenta  mQre  or  less  parietal,  embryo  without  any  trace  of 
albumen. 


►    CV.  Cucitrbitacen. 


The  Cucnmben  are  a  natural  onller  of  climbing  or  trailing  plants,  with^ 
unwxiul  numopetaloiu  llowen,  parietal  placentB;  and  pulpy  fruity  climb- 
ioff  by  meana  of  tendrila  formed  of  abortive  shoota.  stipules  succulent, 
ptlmate  ribbed  leaves  ;  they  are  nativea  of  bot  countries,  chiefly  witbin 
Uie  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

Herbaceous  branchiog  exogenous  plants  or  trees  oi  considerable  size,  \ 
with  apetalous  flowers,  parietal  placents.  and  dry  fruit.    The  few  species  (     ^^y   nA»<«raM>» 
which  constitute  the  order  are  natives  of  North  A  merioa,  Siberia,  Northern  (     ^  ^  ^'  *'«>»<^»««*- 
India,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  South-east  Europe.  / 

Herbaceous  exogens,  or  underslurubs,  leaves  alternate,  toothed,  oblique*) 
•t  the  bue ;  stipules  large,  scarious ;  flowers*  unisexual  in  cjnnes.    Sorae  | 
of  the  species  resemble  the  Cuoiu-bitea  in  their  i-limbing  habits,  having  >    CVII.  Begoniacese. 
>«en  <A)served  scrambling  uf  ti'ees  and  shrubs  to  the  height  of  80 ) 
feet.  J 

The  Cucurbitals,  either  climbing  by  means  of  tendrils,  or  trailing 
plants  with  imisexual  flowers,  have  scabrous  stems  and  leaves,  a 
lobed  foliage,  pulpy  fruit  with  parietal  placentae.  The  group  com- 
prehends the  Melon,  Cucumber,  Colocynth,  Bryony,  and  other 
genera,  of  which  Dr.  Royle  remarks  that  "they  afford  large  and 
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juicy  fruit  in  the  midBt  of  the  Indian  desert  and  on  the  sandy 
islands  of  Indian  rivers ;  nor  does  excessive  moisture  appear  to  be 
injurious,  as  the  majority  of  them  are  cultivated  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  even  on  the  bed  of  weeds  floating  on  the  Cashmere 
lakes/'  Two  principles  pervade  them;  the  one  saccharine  and 
nutritious,  the  other  bitter,  acrid,  and  purgative.  In  the  Melon, 
the  Gourd,  and  their  allies,  the  first  exists  almost  exclusively,  bat 
even  here  accompanied  in  some  degree  by  a  laxative  principle.  In 
the  Colocynth,  Bottle  Gourd,  and  in  some  of  the  Luffit  and  Bryony, 
the  bitter  principle  is  strongly  concentrated. 

The  native  cotmtry  of  the  Melon  is  doubtful,  although  LinnsBus 
places  it  in  Tartary.  To  the  Cucumber  the  same  nativity  is  ascribed, 
but  in  each  case  without  corroborative  authority.  The  Colocynth 
Gourd,  yielding  the  well-known  medicine,  grows  wild  in  Egypt  and 
the  countries  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  Water  Melon 
(Cucumia  citndkis)  is  extensively  cultivated  all  over  Indian  and 
tropical  countries  of  Africa  and  America. 

The  CucuR«iTACE-E,  embracing  the  Cucumber,  Melon,  and  some 
kinds  of  Gourd,  are  species  of  the  Cucumis,  Their  forms  vary 
considerably*  Their  culture  appears  to  be  as  ancient  in  Asia  as  that 
of  the  most  ancient  of  vegetables.  Their  characteristics  are:  the 
flowers  monoecious,  the  male  flowers  solitary,  growing  at  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  or  more  often  fasciculated  by  the  contraction  of  the 
common  peduncle,  the  calyx  cylindrical,  hollow,  and  campanu- 
late,  with  five  toothed  and  five  ovoid  acute  and  spreading  petak 
There  are  three  free  atamens,  two  being  entire,  bilocular,  the  other 
unilocular,  with  anther-celled  flexures,  a  prolonged  connective 
above  the  anthers,  having  a  soft  oblong  superficial  gland,  simple 
in  the  one  stamen,  unilocular  or  bifid  in  the  others.  The  female 
flowers  are  solitary,  and  composed  of  a  fine  dentate  calyx,  a  corolla 
analogous  to  that  of  the  flower  stamens,  with  an  inferior  three- 
celled  ovary,  surmounted  by  a  short  style  with  three  thick  stigmata. 
The  ovarium  was  originally  imilocular,  with  three  parietal  pla- 
centsQ,  charged  each  with  two  series  of  ovules,  which  are  advanced 
towards  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  where  they  are  reunited,  and 
where  they  soon  become  fleshy.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth  or  warted 
fleshy  berry.  The  seeds  are  oval,  more  or  less  compressed,  and 
containing  a  straight  embryo  destitute  of  albumen. 

The  Cucumis  are  herbs  with  simple  alternate  leaves,  each  having 
a  lateral  tendril.  The  Melon  is  an  annual  Cucumis,  cordate  at  the 
base,  sometimes  reniform,  sometimes  three,  five,  or  seven  lobed, 
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with  a  rounded  sinus.  Its  fruit,  whtcli  varies  very  much  in  Bhape, 
generally  encloses  a  sweet,  fleshy  substance,  and  many  are  without 
prickles.  It  is  principally  upon  the  modifications  of  the  fruit 
that  the  classification  of  the  Melons  into  several-  tribes  has  been 
adopted.  They  are  again  sub-divided  into  secondary  groups,  of 
which  we  will  give  a  rapid  glance. 

The  Cantaloupe  Melons  form  a  group  rather  characteristic.  In 
the  principal  varieties  the  fruit  is  of  large  dimensions,  varying 
in  shape  from  that  of  a  very  depressed  sphere  to  an  ovoid  oblong, 
more  or  less  prominent,  with  smooth  or  warty  skin.     The  flesh  of 


Fig.  3B».— Uil*  ud  FcmilB  Flowon  of  ths  Meloiu 

the  Melon,  properly  speaking,  is  thick,  of  a  reddish-orange  colour, 
delicate,  melting,  and  succulent.     All  these  Melons  turn  yellow   . 
when  ripening,  and  then  exhale  an  agreeable  odour. 

Another  group  is  that  of  the  Ribbed  Melon,  which  comprises  the 
Market  Melon,  and  some  others  cultivated  largely  in  the  gardens 
round  London  and  Paris. 

The  Sugary  Melons  are  ranked  in  the  third  class.     Their  flesh 
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is  white  or  greenisli,  with  a  sweeter  and  more  peneti^ting  perfume 
than  the  Cantaloupes ;  they  are  also  delicate^  melting,  and  sugary. 
The  Winter  Melons  form  a  fourth  group,  of  which  the  finest 
European  representative  is  the  Winter  Melon  of  Provence,  or 
Cavailon  Melon.  The  skin  of  this  variety  is  thin,  and  its  flesh 
very  thick  and  firm,  and  of  a  white,  pale,  yellowish-green  colour, 
according  to  the  variety,  without  perfume,  but  melting  and  very 
sweet.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  South  of  France  and  Europe, 
where  it  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  This  excellent  fruit 
absolutely  encumbers  the  markets  of  the  South  of  France  during 
a  great  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  also  being  intro- 
duced into  Paris.  But  we  must  pause  in  our  enumeration  of  these 
esculent  fruits,  or  we  should  pass  the  limits  of  this  work. 

Another  species  of  the  Cucumis  tribe  is  the  tribe  of  Cucumbers 
(Cucumis  aativa),  the  young  fruits  of  which,  preserved  in  vinegar, 
appear  on  our  tables  as  a  condiment,  under  the  name  of  Gherkins ; 
and  the  Cucumber,  as  it  is  now  produced  in  gentlemen's  gardens, 
as  well  as  in  our  market  gardens,  is  a  triumph  of  horticultural  art. 

Many  other  species  of  the  family  of  the  Cucurbitacece  are  worthy 
of  an  attentive  examination.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
great  American  Gourd  (C  maxima),  the  Pumpkin  (C  tnehpepo), 
the  Gourd  of  St.  John  (C.  pepo). 

The  genus  Citrullm  furnishes  us  with  the  Water  Melon,  a 
large,  globular,  smooth,  green  fruit,  with  a  sweet  and  acid  flavour, 
and  a  very  refreshing  odour;  the  Cucumis  coloci/nthis,  whose 
globular,  glabrous,  yellow  fruit,  with  thin  rind  and  very  bitter  flesh, 
is  at  once  a  purgative  and  an  emetic.  The  Bryonia  dioica,  a  very 
conmion  and  widely  known,  but  very  poisonous  species,  decorates 
our  hedges  with  its  charming  little  round,  red,  sometimes  yellow, 
berries.  It  is  a  perennial,  with  large  succulent  roots,  from  which 
springs  a  slender,  pale  green,  hairy  stem,  which  climbs  among 
bushes  by  means  of  its  tendrils,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cucumbers. 
The  leaves  are  palmate,  and  rough  on  both  sides,  with  callous  poiuts. 
The  stamens  and  pistils  are  on  diflFcrent  plants,  the  stamen  flowers 
being  largest,  with  bluish,  pale  green  veins.  It  has  male  and 
female  flowers,  which  last  are  succeeded  by  the  berries. 

Papayales. 

Diclinous  exogens,  with  dichlamydeous  flowers,  superior  carpels, 
consolidated  placentae,  parietal  embryo,  surrounded  by  abundant 
albumen.     Eleven  genera ;  twenty-nine  species. 
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ExogODODS  trees  and  ahrube,  with  monopeteloua  flowers  without  ncalM*  \ 
with  alternate  lobed  leaves,  and  lonjc  taper  petioles;  flowers  unisexual  I         rvTiT  Vatt^T^fsam, 
in  axUhvy  racemes,  sometimes  soUtaiy,  with  free  ovary,  five  parietal  {        ^^^^^'  rapayacew. 
placenta,  albaminous  seeds.  / 

Ezqgenoas  trees, haring  alternate  leaves,  stalked,  entire,  somewhat-) 
lob^  polypetaloos,  unisexual,  axillary  flowers,  solitary,  in  bundles,  or  >  CIX.  Pangiace*. 

ia  few  flowering  racemes.  j 

The  Papa w- tree  (Carica  papaya),  of  tropical  America  and 
the  "West  Indies,  has  the  singular  property,  according  to 
Br.  Hooker,  of  rendering  the  toughest  animal  substances  tender ; 
newly-killed  meat  suspended  among  its  branches,  becomes  tender 
in  a  wonderfully  short  time.  Old  hogs  and  poultry  soon  fatten 
when  fed  upon  its  leaves ;  the  leaves  are  also  used  by  the  negroes 
as  a  substitute  for  soap.  The  fruit  of  the  plant  has  an  insipid 
flavour,  but  when  candied  resembles  citron ;  the  seeds  have  a 
sharp  and  biting  taste,  and  are  given  to  poultry.  Some  of  the 
Caricas  are  deadly  poisons. 

The  Pangiaceje  are  mostly  natives  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
India.  All  are  poisonous  plants,  but  contain  valuable  medicinal 
properties. 

Hypogykous  Exogbxs. 

The  insertion  of  the  stamens  below  the  ovary  in  plants  has  been 
considered  of  systematic  importance  by  many  French  botanists, 
which  has  led  Dr.  Lindley  to  establish  this  Sub-Class.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  total  absence  of  floral  envelopes,  and  among 
them  the  presence  of  petals  seems  to  be  of  little  moment.  Flowers 
bisexual,  unisexual,  separate  or  on  the  same  plant ;  stamens 
entirely  free  from  the  calyx  or  corolla. 

VlOLALES. 

Hypogynous  exogens,  with  monodichlamydeous  flowers,  parietal 
or  sutural  placentae ;  embryo  straight,  with  little  or  no  albumen. 

Shrubs  or  smaU  trees,  with  alternate  simple  leases  or  short  stalks,  non-' 
•tipulate,  frequently  entire,  leathery,  and  marked  with  transparent  dots ; 
KMiXtnd  apetalons   or  polypetalous  flowers;   hypngynoua  petals   and 

fismeiis ;  twice  as  nuuiy,  or  some  multiple  of  the  stamens.    Almost  all  the  i  ^^   ,--„  .„,-ti«^^_ 

order  are  natives  of  the  hotter  parts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  ''         ^^'  *iat-o«"»ceaj. 
Africa,  two  or  three  of  the  Cape,  and  two  of  New  Zealand.    They  are 
geoenUy  useful  plants,  yielding  wholesome  fruits,  and  some  are,  as  the 
weds  of  Bixa  OrtUanOj  which  yields  amatto  dye,  useful  to  commerce.     J 

Exogens,  consisting  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  apetalous  polygamous  \ 
flowers,  disposed  in  clustered  axillary  catkins  and  unilateral  stamens ;  f        ^,-.t  t  .^ut^m.^..^.. 
cwoUa  wanting;  its  peculiar  character  being  the  presence  of  a  dUtinct  f       ^•*'**  ^-•cw^ni^cc** 

Trees  or  shrubby  exogens,  with  scattered  apetalous  and  tubular  herma-') 
phruliie  flowers,  peri^nous  stamens  with  round  and  linear  transparent 
««•  on  the  leaves.    Petals  are  unknown  in  the  order :  but  De  CandoUe  I      n-rrr   g.t....<i.»««. 
coMidered  a  petaloid  layer  which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  sepals  f     ^^^^'  »»™y<»ce»- 
M  anslogons  to  a  corolla.    Many  of  them  are  possessed  of  medicinal  pro- 
perUss.  J 
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^    CXni.  Puexfiances. 


CXV.  Maringacer. 


CXVL  Violaceae. 


1 

\ 


CXVn.  Frankeniaoec. 


Herbaceous  or  shrubby  exogena,  with  polypetaloiu  or  apetaioaa  coro-" 
neied  flowerSf  perigynous  imlnicated  petals,  atamena  inserted  in  the  atock 
of  the  ovary,  alm^e  terminal  stylea,  ariUated  aeed — that  ia,  the  seed  ia 
enveloped  in   a  cellular  afteigrowth,  which  coven  the  foramen ;  leaves 
alternate,  with  foliaceona  stipules. 

Nothing  struck  the  compoaions  of  Colnmbua  with  more  surpriae  than 
the  Bitif;ui«rly  beautiful  Pdssiou-flower,  as  they  named  tlie  plant  when 
they  first  saw  it  in  tiie  South  A.meriGan  woods,  climbing  from  tree  to  tree 
in  all  the  splendour  of  its  cruciform  flower. 

Herbaceous  or  half-ahrubby  exogena,  with  polypetalona  coronetedl 
flowers,  axillary  or  terminal  and  solitary  blue  or  yellow,  alternate  non-  j 

stipulate  leaves,  lobed  stamens  inserted  in  the  stalk  of  the  ovaiy,  simple  >    OXIT.  Malesherbiace*. 
dorsal  atyles,  aeeds  without  aril.    They  are  all  natives  of  Chili  and  Peru,  | 
and  little  known.  J 

Exogenom  treea,  with  two  three-pinnate  leaves,  a  many-leafed  oalyx,  *) 
perigynou!}  petala  and  atamens ;  antuers  simple,  one-celled,  witJi  a  thick  { 
convex  connective  fruit;  a  pod-like  capsule;  seeds  numerous;  embryo  > 
amygdaloid,  without  albumen ;  cotyleduns  fleshy.    The  species  known  [ 
are  natives  of  the  Kaat  Indiea  and  Ai'abia.  j 

Herbaceous  planta  and  shrubby  exogens,  with  polypetalons  flowers,  a^ 
many-leaved  <»lyx,  hypogyuous  petals,  pei-fect  aiamena,  anthers  created  | 
and  turned  inwards,  consuiidated  fruit  and  albuminous  seeds.  The  order  j 
ia  divided  into  (I.)  Violk/£,  which  are  chiefly  Siberian  and  American  '. 
planta,  but  a  few  belong  to  tropicHl.Aaia.  The  tropical  species  are  chiefly  j 
shrubs, 'the  nortliem  Violets  being  all  herbaceous,  or  nearly  so.  (II.)  I 
Alsodk^,  chiefly  South  American  and  African,  while  Pentaluba  belongs  I 
to  the  Malayan  i«'lora.  j 

Undershruba  and  herbacooua  exogena,  with  polypetalona  flowers,  aeesile 
in  the  divisiona  of  the  branches,  and  terminal  in  leaves,  usually  pink,  a 
tubular  furrowed  calyx,  petals  hypogynous,  unguiculate,  or  tapering  at  the 
base.  They  are  found  in  the  Souiii  ut  Europe,  at  the  Cape,  South  America, 
and  Australia. 

Exogenous  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  rod-like  branches,  polypetalons  flowers 
in  close  spikes  or  racemes,  a  many-leaved  calyx,  hypogynous  petals,  in- 
serted at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  distinct  styles,  consolidated  fruit,  seeds 
ascending,  couiose,  without  albumen.  The  greater  number  of  species 
are  found  on  ttie  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean  ;  they  possess  some  remark- 
able chemical  properties.  A  pure  mucilaginous  sugar  is  produced  by 
exudation  from  the  branches  of  'ramarix  Galiica  by  a  species  of  Coccus, 
which  is,  by  Dr.  Stanley,  supposed  lo  be  the  manna  of  Scripture. 

Exogenous  herbs  or  smooth  shrube,  with  polypetalous  flowers,  generally 
borne  in  terminal  panicles  or  racemes,  on  slender  thread-like  stalks,  a 
many-ieaved  calyx,  hypog>'nous  petals,  stamens  partly  sterile  and  peta- 
loid,  anthers  turning  outwards  opposite  tlie  petals,  naked,  a  consolidated 
fruit  and  albuminous  seed.  The  species  are  natives  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and 
the  West  Indies,  but  little  is  known  of  thtir  properties. 

Succulent  exogenous  herbs  and  ahrubs,  with  polypetalous  and  monopeta- 
lous  flowers,  usually  sessile  in  cymes,  often  arranged  on  one  side  only 
along  the  divisions  of  the  cyme,  leaves  entire  or  pinnatifld,  non-stipulate, 
calyx  many-leaved,  petals  hypogynous,  fruit  in  foUiclea,  opening  at  tiie 
suture.  Some  singular  examples  of  structural  variations  are  related  of  the 
Uouseleeks.  In  Sempervivum.  Adolphe  Hrongniart  found  little  bundles  of 
annular  and  spiral  vessels  immediately  round  the  pith,  and  outside  of 
them  fusiform  woody  fibres,  with  very  fine  tour-sided  dots,  arranged  in 
radiating  rows  and  iuturning  lines,  with  parcela  of  annular  and  reticu- 
lated vessels.  In  Crttssula  pertulacacea  he  found  n«)  woody  zone  at  all ; 
the  hard  tissue  which  is  found  in  regular  concentric  circles  of  dotted 
woody  fibre  in  other  species  ia  here  entirely  wanting.  Schleiden  found  in 
an  old  stem  of  Kcheveria  an  entire  uniform  mass  of  wood,  formed  of 
parenchyma  witlioui  vessels,  with  vertical  corda  of  ihree-eided  paren- 
chyma, m  the  midst  of  which  ran  spiral  vessels,  most  of  which  might 
still  be  unrolled.  Of  this  huige  order,  133  belong  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  four  to  South  America  beyond  the  tropica,  and  the  oiheia  to  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  the  Canaries,  China,  Japan,  and  Europe. 

Herbaceous  exogens,  with  polypetalous  axillary  flowers,  perigynoaa  \ 
contorted  yellowisii,  rarely  blue,  petals,  inferior  calyx,  often  coloured,  f 
lorked  styles,  and  exatipulaie  leaves.  They  are  nativea  of  the  West  i 
Indies  and  South  America.  / 


.    CXVni.  Tamaricace*. 


1 

r 
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CXIX.  Saavagesiaces. 


>     CXX.  CrassulaceiP. 


CXXI.  TumeFacec 


This  important  group  of  Orders,  with  three  exceptions,  forms, 
as  Dr.  Lindley  informs  us,  a  perfectly  natural  group,  the  exceptions 
being  the  Moringacece,  the  TamaricacecB^  and  the  Saumgemcea. 
The  FlacourtiacecB  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the  hottest 
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parts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Africa.  The  LacistemaeecB 
grow  in  low  places  in  equinoctial  America.  The  Samydacem  are 
all  tropical,  and  chiefly  American.  "The  Paasiflaracece,^'  says 
Dr.  Lindley,  "are  the  pride  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  woods  are  filled  with  their  species,  which  climb 
from  tree  to  tree,  bearing  at  one  time  flowers  of  striking  beauty, 
and  of  so  singular  an  appearance,  that  the  zealous  Catholics  who 
first  discovered  them,  adapted  to  these  inhabitants  of  the  American 
wilderness  their  own  Christian  traditions,  at  other  times,  fruit 
tempting  to  the  eye  and  refreshing  to  the  palate." 

The  name  is  derived  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  cross, 
the  emblem  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  In  the  five  anthers,  the 
Spanish  monks  saw  His  wounds  ;  in  the  triple  style,  the  three  nails 
by  which  He  was  fixed  to  the  cross :  and  in  the  column  on  which 
the  ovary  is  raised,  the  pillar  to  which  He  was  bound ;  while  a 
number  of  filaments  which  spread  from  the  cap  within  the  flower 
were  finally  likened  to  the  crown  of  thorns.  In  reality,  the  flower 
consists  of  a  calyx  and  corolla,  each  of  five  divisions,  consolidated 
into  a  cup,  from  within  the  rim  of  which  spread  several  rows  of 
filamentous  processes,  regarded  by  some  as  barren  stamens.  From 
the  sides  of  the  cup,  and  within  these,  there  proceeds  one  or  more 
raised  rings,  notched  or  undivided,  and  in  various  degrees  of 
development,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  filamental  processes. 
In  the  centre  of  the  flower  stands  a  column,  to  the  sides  of  which 
the  five  stamens  are  united,  but  spreading  freely  beyond  its  apex, 
and  bearing  five  oblong  horizontal  anthers.  The  axis  of  the 
columns  bears  the  ovary,  a  one-celled  vase,  with  three  parietal 
polyspermous  placentao,  having  three  club-shaped  styles  at  its 
vertex.  The  plant  produces  a  gourd-like  fruit,  containing  many 
seeds,  each  having  its  own  fleshy  aril,  usually  enveloped  in  a  sub- 
acid mucilage. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  Passiflora  are  considerable.  The 
soothing  influence  of  P.  contrayerva  is  well  known  to  those  having 
the  care  of  children,  and  almost  all  the  species  have  properties  of 
a  useful  character. 

The  MaiesherbiacecB  are  half-hardy  herbaceous  plants  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  of  little  known  interest. 

The  MoringacecB  are  a  small  group  of  trees  of  the  East  Indies 
and  Arabia,  which  De  Candolle  placed  with  the  Leguminacecc, 
erroneously,  as  Dr.  Lindley  thinks. 

The  ViOLACE-E,  of  which  group  the  Yiolet  (Fig.  389),  is  a  type. 
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have  irregular  flowers,  each  having  two  hracts.  The  caljx  lias 
five  sepals,  each  of  them  having  a  small  open  disc  at  its  base, 
which  desceadfl  beyond  the  point  of  ita  insertion.  The  corolla  is 
composed  of  five  petals,  the  inferior  and  largest  being  hollowed 
out,  and  terminated  at  its  base  by  a  short  and  obtuse  spur,  whieb 
is  directed  downwards  by  two  lateral  ones,  which  are  entire  and 
barbate.  The  two  upper  petals,  which  are  equally  entire,  are 
directed  upwards.  There  are  five  stamens  alternating  with  tie 
petals ;  they  are  nearly  sessile,  and  lightly  joined  by  their  anthere, 
which  are  bilocular,  and  open  from  within  by  two  longitudinal 
clefts.  Each  anther  is  surmounted  by  a  little  thin  yellow  toogue, 
which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  cooaective.     In  addition  to  iiia. 


two  of  the  anterior  stamens  are  provided  at  their  base  with  a  kind 
of  tail,  which  lodges  in  the  hollow  homy  substance  of  the  lower 
petal.  The  pistil  is  composed  of  a  free  ovarium,  surmounted  by 
an  asccodjng  style,  swelling  a  little  above  the  base,  and  terminating 
in  a  Tergat«  or  rod-like  hooked  stigma.  In  the  interior  of  the 
ovarium,  which  is  unilocular,  are  three  parietal  placentas,  charged 
with  straight  anatropal  ovules. 

The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  which  opens  in  three  valves,  each  baring 
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a  placenta  in  its  midst.      The  seeds  contain  a  straight  embryo 
in  the  axis  of  a  fleshy  albumen. 

The  Violet  is  a  very  short-stemmed  plant,  since  its  height  never 
reaches  more  than  from  3  to  4  inches.  Its  leaves,  which  are 
radical,  or  growing  upon  suckers,  are  acutely  or  ovoidly  crenulate, 
or  heart-shaped*  The  stipules  are  oval,  acuminate,  or  lanceolate. 
The  flowers  have  a  sweet  odorous  aroma,  of  a  violet  or  reddish- 
blue  colour,  each  borne  upon  a  slender  peduncle,  which  is  recurved 
at  the  summit.  Such  is  the  Violet  ( Viola  odorata,  as  in  Fig.  389) 
to  the  botanist ;  the  poet  would  give  a  very  different  description 
of  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  other  species  of  this  plant 
which,  to  the  disappointment  of  many,  are  inodorous ;  such  are 
the  Wood  Viokt,  the  Dog  Violet,  &c. 

The  pretty  little  plant  called  the  Pansy  belongs  to  the  Violet 
tribe.  In  the  Pansy  the  upper  petals  and  laterals  are  directed 
above,  and  only  the  lower  one  is  directed  below,  and  generally  the 
stigma  is  inceolate  and  globulous. 

There  are  many  species  of  the  Pansy,  or  Viola  tricolor ;  amongst 
them  the  Wild  Pansy,  the  corolla  of  which  does  not  overreach  the 
calyx,  and  the  Garden  Pansy,  the  petals  of  which  more  or  los 
overreach  the  calyx.  The  size  and  colour  of  the  Pansies  have 
been  greatly  varied  by  cultivation  and  hybridisation. 

The  Crassulaceje  comprehend  among  others  the  plants  com- 
monly known  as  Houseleeks,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water 
which  they  enclose  in  their  tissues,  and  the  general  thickness  of 
their  leaves,  which  is  supposed  to  give  them  a  resemblance  to  the 
Leek,  and  from  other  properties.  The  Biting  Stonecrop  (Sedum 
acre),  Fig.  390,  will  serve  as  a  type  of  the  family.  It  is  a  little 
fleshy  plant,  being  common  upon  old  walls,  thatched  roofs,  and 
stony  and  gritty  places  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  has  a 
slender  subterranean  stem,  recumbent  and  creeping,  throwing  up 
branches  here  and  there,  covered  with  short,  straight,  sessile,  and 
fleshy  leaves  resembling  little  eggs  slightly  flattened  at  the  top, 
and  bearing  five  or  six  flowers  disposed  in  a  series  of  terminal 
branching  corymbs. 

The  flowers  have  a  calyx  composed  of  five  fleshy  pieces,  five  free 
petals,  and  double  the  number  of  stamens,  with  flattened  runners 
pointed  at  the  summit,  bilocular  anthers,  pointing  back  at  their 
axis;  lastly,  a  pistil  composed  of  five  free  unilocular  carpels, 
enclosing  many  anatropal  horizontal  ovules  inserted  on  the  ventral 
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suture  of  each  carpel.  At  maturity  these  bodies  become  dry,  and 
open  from  within  by  this  suture  in  rach  a  manner  as  to  coDstitnte 
a  lite  number  of  follicles,  which  enclose  extremely  small  seeds. 

This  little  herb,  as  we  have  said,  may  be  considered  as  a  type  of 
the  Crassulace^.  These  singular  plants  grow  and  keep  fresh  in 
the  most  arid  places,  from 
the  mass  of  liquidH  held 
in  reserve  in  their  flesby 
tissues,  and  from  the  almost 
total  absence  of  all  exhala- 
tion. 

The  genus  Craisula,vh  icli 

has  given  its  name  to  the 

family,  is  remarkable  for 

the  structure  of  its  flowers, 

which  have  been  taken  as 

a  type  of  floral  symmelrr. 

This  flower  has  five  sepaU, 

with  Ave  petals  alternating 

with   them;    iive  stamens 

alternating  with  the  petals, 

and  five  carpels  altematiag 

with    the    stamens.     The 

Houseleeks  belong  to  the 

F    s9o-a  d  genus     Senipervitum,    the 

calyx   of  wbich  has  from 

six  to  twenty  divisions,  the  corolla  from  six  to  twenty  petals,  the 

androecium-  twelve  to  forty  stamens,  the  pistil  with  from  six  lo 

twenty  carpels. 

All  of  us  have  seen  this  beautiful  plant  creeping  along  the 
thatch  of  cottages,  with  its  succulent  leaves  disposed  in  a  rosette, 
from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  straight  cylindrical  stem,  gar- 
nished with  thick  fleshy  leaves,  and  terminating  by  a  recuned 
spike  of  purplish  flowers. 

Among  the  numerous  exotic  specimens  with  which  this  family 
furnishes  horticulture,  we  may  mention  the  Scarlet  Crassula,  the 
■\VTiite  Crassula  of  the  Cape,  and  the  Spurious-leaved  Itochea,  from 
the  same  region. 

The  Crassulacesa  are  found  "  in  the  driest  situations,  where  not 
a  blade  of  grass  or  even  of  moss  can  grow ;  on  naked  rocks,  old 
walls,  hot,  sandy  plains,  exposed  to  heavy  dews  by  night,  and  to 
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the  fiercest  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  Soil  is  to  them  something  to 
keep  them  stationary,  rather  than  a  source  of  nutriment,  which 
in  these  plants  is  conveyed  hy  myriads  of  mouths  to  the  juicy 
beds  of  cellular  tissue  which  lie  beneath  them,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  covering  all  their  surface// 

ClSTALES. 

A  group  of  hypogynous  exogens,  with  monodichlamydeous 
flowers,  parietal  or  sutural  placentsB,  and  a  curved  or  spiral  embryo 
with  little  or  no  albumen. 

Shrnlis  or  herbaceoos  exoffens,  with  trineroas  or  pentAinerons  flowen ;  "j 
Rtamens  usually  definite,  hypocynoiw.  distinct,  and  never  tetradynamous :  j 
frait  dosed  up  ;  seeds  albuminous.    The  Rock  Roses  are  natives  of  the  >    CXXII.  Cistaces. 
South  of  Eun^  and  North  of  Africa,  and  Sooth  America,  and  rarely  in  I 
Korth  America.  j 

Hertmceoos,  anniui],  biennial,  and  perennial  exo^rens,  with  tetraraerous, ' 
or  four-parted  flowers  and  sUinens.    Embryo  with  the  radicle  folding  upon 
the  cot^edons,  which  are  sometimes  slit  m  lobed.    Crucifers  have  their  (     cxtcijj  Prn/><for» 
stamens  arranged  so  that  two  stand  opposite  each  of  ihe  posterior  and  [    ^-*-*-"*'  ^rucuerw. 
anterior  sepals,  and  one  opposite  each  of  the  lateral  sepals,  there  being 
thus  six  stamens  to  four  sepals,  and  not  four  or  eight.  ^ 

Soft  hertMceoua  or  shrubby  exogens,  with  definite  flowers  in  racemes  \ 
or  spikes,  many- parted  calyx,  petals  broad,  fleshy  platen,  seeds  without  (     pvytv  -Rtt>jMi>i.«« 
albumen,  and  frmt  open  at  the  point.    In  Mignonette  and  others  of  the  I     ^-*"*^'^'  «oseaacew. 
order,  the  stamens  grow  out  of  a  large  glandular  one-sided  plate.  ) 

Herbaceoos  exogens.  shrubs  and  trees ;  petals  four  or  eight,  unguicnlate  *) 
and  unequal ;  flowers  solitary  or  racemose,  seeds  exalbuminous,  and  cIot*ed- 

up  fridt.    They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  tropics  or  countries  bordering  ^    CXXV.  Capparidaceas. 
on  them;  their  fruit  is  fleidiy  and  indehiscent,  with  parietal  polyspermuus 
piaoentae.  J 

The  Crtjcifekje  is  one  of  the  most  natural  groups  of  the  whole 
vegetable  world,  and  in  studying  one  of  the  species  which  compose 
it  we  may  study  all.  Let  us  take  as  a  type  one  flower,  the  Wall- 
flower (Fig.  391).  This  flower  is  regular.  The  calyx  is  composed 
of  four  sepals,  free  and  straight,  the  two  lateral  bulging  out  at  the 
base.  The  corolla  has  four  unguiculate  petals  alternating  with 
the  sepals,  and  limbs  which  are  patulous  throughout.  The  stamens 
are  tetradynamous,  that  is  to  say,  they  number  six,  of  which  four 
are  large  and  two  smaller ;  they  are  also  hypogynous.  Their 
anthers  are  bilocular,  and  open  from  within  by  two  longitudinal 
clefts.  At  their  base  is  a  disc  composed  of  glands,  two  of  which 
are  of  a  greenish  colour,  enclosing,  so  to  speak,  two  little  stamens, 
whilst  the  other  four  are  smaller,  and  are  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  long  stamens.  The  pistil  is  composed  of  a  very  elongated 
ovary,  surmounted  by  a  rather  short  style,  of  which  the  stigma  is 
bilobate.  When  at  maturity  this  ovary  presents  two  cells.  It  is, 
however,  xmilocular  when  young,  with  two  parietal  placentae, 
filled  with  ovules.  At  a  certain  period  of  its  development  it  has 
only  one  gland  starting  from  one  of  these  two  parietal  placenta). 
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and  advancing  towards  the  interior,  it  meets  tbe  gland  of  the  oppo- 
site placenta  and  is  joined  to  it,  and  this  cnostitutes  a  dissepiment 
which  separates  the  ovarian  cavity  into  two  compartments.  Wlien 
arrived  at  maturity  thin 
ovary  becomes  a  tiliqun, 
as  the  long  pod  of  the 
Crucifene  is  termed ; 
when  these  seeds,  which 
are  destitute  of  albumen, 
enclose  an  embryo  ^ib 
flat  cotyledons  and  lateral 
roots,  that  is  to  say,  folded 
upon  the  commissure  of 
the  cotyledons,  or  face  by 
which  the  carpels  adhere. 
We  have  already  said 
that  the  family  of  the 
Cruciferffi  ia  constructed 
upon  one  great  common 
type.  There  are  never- 
theless some  secondan' 
choracters,  .arising  from 
the  regularity  or  irregu- 
larity of  the  corolla,  the 
shape  of  the  fruit  and 
of  the  embryo,  which 
serve  to  distinguish  the 
different  genera  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Iben's  haa 
two  petals  much  larger 
than  the  others.  Then 
the  fruit,  which  in  the 
Wallflower  is  a  siliqua, 
is  a  silicula,  or  as  broad 
as  long,  in  the  Thkifa, 
when  it  becomes  Lomen- 

Fig.5SI.-nnW«Uftm»(r.  ^  .     , 

taceous ;  i.e.,  an  mUe- 
hiscent  legume  in  the  Rnphanus,  monospermous  and  indehis- 
cent  in  the  Isatu,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  embryo,  the  radicle 
does  not  always  fold  upon  the  commissure  of  the  two  cotyledons 
as  it  does  in  the  Wallflower ;  it  is  sometimes  folded  upon  their 
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back,  as  in  the  laatis,  wliose  cotyledons  are  not  level,  but  are 
folded  longitudinaUy^  and  rolled  back  upon  themselves.  Among 
the  more  remarkable  plants  belonging  to  this  vast  vegel^ble  family, 
we  will  mention  the  Cochlearia  officinalis,  which  is  a  most  powerAil 
antiscorbutic ;  the  Garden  Cress  {Ltpidium  sativum) ;  the  Water- 
cress (Nasturtium  officinale);  the  Horse-radish  (Cochlearia  amO' 
rada) ;  the  Badish  (Raphanus  sativus),  of  which  two  varieties 
(the  Turnip  and  Long  Badish)  appear  at  our  tables;  the  Long 
Cabbage  (the  fleshy  roots  of  which  are  a  little  aeid  and  sweetish) ; 
Brassica  oleifera,  the  seeds  of  which  Aimish  tiie  colza  oil,  so 
excellent  for  lamps ;  the  Garden  Cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea), 
which  furnishes  us  with  the  Cabbage,  the  Cauliflower,  the  Broccoli ; 
the  Black  Mustard  (Sinapis  nigra),  the  seeds  of  which  afford  a 
volatile  oil,  to  which  they  owe  their  exciting  virtue  (the  pun- 
gent oil  of  mustard-seed  does  not  exist  in  it  imtil  it  is  moistened 
with  water,  being,  in  fact,  the  product  of  the  chemical  decomposi- 
tion of  the  seed ;  this  is  proved  by  the  expressed  oil  of  mustard 
haying  no  pungent  flavour,  being,  in  fact,  mild  and'  emollient)  ;  the 
Woad  (Isatis  tinctoria),  the  roots  of  which  furnish  the  blue  colouring 
matter  called  wood,  used  by  the  ancient  Britons ;  now  superseded 
by  indigo,  a  substance  resembling  it  in  colour  and  properties.  The 
plants  of  this  family  are  very  little  cultivated  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, although  some  remarkably  pretty  flowers  are  found  within 
its  Umits.  For  fragrant  aroma  few  plants  excel  the  Wallflower. 
Who  does  not  remember 

<<  Some  rade  stone  fence,  with  fragrant  Wallflower  gay," 

or  the  bright  green  shining  Cardamine  pratensis — ^the 

<*  Ladies'  smock,  all  silver  white,** 

whose  praises  Shakespeare  sung  P 

The  Resedace^  of  which  the  Common 'Mignonette  (Reseda 
odorata)  may  be  considered  the  type,  are  soft  herbaceous,  plants, 
or,  in  a  few  instances,  small  shrubs,  with  alternate  entire  or  pinnate 
leaves  and  minute  gland-like  stipules;  flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes; 
calyx  many-parted;  petals  broad  fleshy  plates.  They  are  all  natives 
of  the  South  of  Europe  and  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  and  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  few  species  occur  at  the  Cape, 
and  again  in  Australia. 

The  Common  Mignonette,  whose  delicious  scent  has  caused  it  to 
be  universally  cultivated,  is  a  native  of  Northern  Africa.  It  is 
known  by  its  lanceolate  entire  trifid  leaves,  six-parted  calyx,  equal 
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in  length  to  the  petals,  which  are  finely  deft  into  manj  club- 
shaped  divisions,  the  lowest  two  simple;  the  capsules  three- 
toothei  Tte  Cultivated  Mignonette  {Reseda  odarata),  as  commonly 
grown  in  this  country,  is  an  annual.  If  it  is  prevented  from 
flowering  the  first  two  year8,*it  becomes  perennial,  and  may  attain 
the  size  of  a  shrub  ;  but  this  in  the  English  climate  requires  the 
protection  of  a  conservatory. 

The  Cafparidacilb  are  chiefly  found  in  the  countries  boidering 
on  the  tropics ;  they  are  stimulant,  antiscorbutic,  and  aperient. 
Some  of  the  African  Capparids  are  poisonous.  The  Cappam 
spinosa  affords  in  its  seeds  the  capers,  so  favourite  as  a  pickle.  C. 
JEgypUaca  is  thought  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  hyssop  niwj  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Malvales. 

Flowers  monodichlamydeous,  placentae  axile,  calyx  valvate  in 
aestivation,  coroUa  imbricated  or  twisted,  stamens  definite,  embryo 
with  little  or  no  albumen.     160  genera ;  933  species. 

LtTtte  trees  mod  ahiubby  ezQgens,  with  perfect  two-ceUed  stamens/ 
turned  outwards.  The  oider  is  tropical,  or  at  least  of  hot  countries. 
The  Baobab-trees  of  Senegal,  remarkable  for  their  enormous  sise  and 
great  longevity,  belong  to  the  order.  The  Bombsx  of  American  forests, 
with  huge  buttresses  projecting  from  their  enormous  trunks,  belong  to 
the  oitler,  and  most  of  the  graat  trees  of  the  order  possess  raluable 
properties. 

Exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  or  nndershrubs,  oooasionally  with  a  climbing  v 
habit,  having  monadelphous  stamens,  partly  sterile  and  two-celled ;  | 
anthers  turned  inwards :  flowers  often  In  clusters,  sometimes  in  spikes  or  I 

panicles ;  calyx  four,  five-lobed,  valvate  in  aestivation,  or  arched   and  I     cXXVn  Bvttnecisoec 
drawn  out  into  a  strap ;  stamens  hypogynous,  delinite,  and  opposite  the  r*  *^    j 

petals ;  fruit  generally  a  capsule.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  countries,  I 
The  Cacao,  a  chief  ingredient  in  chocolate,  bel<HigB  to  the  order,  and  j 
many  species  yield  valuable  fibres  for  o<Mrdage.  / 

Herbaceous,  or  half-shrubby  exogens,  with  free  stamens,  without  disc,' 
albtmiinous  seeds,  embiro  curved,  permanent  petals,  and  ribbed  calyx,  < 

flowers  white,  red,  or  pmk,  in  panicles  or  corymbs ;  calyx  ten-ribbed,      

with  Ave  valvate  divisions ;  petals  with  claws,  h^gynous ;  stamens  ten,  >  CXXVm.  Vivissscec. 
hypogynous,  those  opposite  the  sepala  inserted  in  a  fleshy  gland.    l%e  I 
known  species  are  naudvea  of  Brazil  and  Chili.     Their  properties  are  | 
little  known.  j 
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amygdaloid  embryo.    The  Indian  Cresses,  a  name  which  their  acrid  I 
taste  has  procured  for  them,  are  natives  of  temperate  America.  J 

Exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  with  showy  flowers, )       ^^ 
often  enclosed  in  an  involucre  of  yarious  forms,  columnar  stamens,  all  >       GXXX.  Malvseea. 
perfect,  and  one-celled  anthers  turned  inward.  ) 

Exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  with  few  heibaoeons  plants,  with  ftee\ 
stamens  outside  the  disc,  albuminous  seeds,  and  straight  embryo.    Some  f      tvtsm  TSIiaoes. 
of  them  »re  weed-like  plants  of  the  tropics,  sometimes  with  handsome  i      ^**-*-*j..  xiuaco«< 
white  or  pink  flowers.  ; 

Among  the  Sterculiacks,  which  are  large  trees  or  shrubs,  all 
natives  of  the  tropics,  having  the  columnar  stamens  of  the 
Mallows,  none  excited  greater  surprise  than  the  AdaMonias,  or 
Baobab-trees  of  AMca,  when  they  were  first  introduced  to  tbe 
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botanical  world;  their  enormous  size,  and  their  prodigious 
longeyitjy  estimated  in  some  instances  at  some  thousands  of  years^ 
took  the  world  by  surprise. 

The  Baobab  {Adansonia  digitata)  is  a  tree  of  tropical  Africa, 
which  has  been  transplanted  by  man  into  Asia  and  America. 
It  may  be  ranged  among  the  maryds  of  nature.  Its  trunk 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  height,  but  its  girth 
is  enormous,  attaining,  as  it  sometimes  does,  die  circumference 
of  thirty  to  forty  feet.  This  trunk  separates  at  the  summit 
into  branches  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  which  bend  towards  the 
earth  at .  their  extremities.  The  trunk  being  short,  and  the 
branches  thus  curving  towards  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the 
Baobab  presents  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  dome,  or 
rather  a  ball,  of  verdure,  over  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
feet.  Adanson  concluded,  from  the  observations  he  made,  and 
from  his  calculations  upon  their  growth,  that  some  of  the  speci- 
mens which  he  studied  could  not  have  been  less  than  6,000 
years  old.  But  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  botanists  that  this 
estimate  was  enormously  overrated.  One  of  these  monstrous  trees 
is  represented  in  Plate  XIY.  This  colossal  vegetable  was  first 
observed  by  Adanson  on  the  Senegal,  and,  after  him,  the  genus 
was  named  Adansonia,  The  Baobabs  have  since  been  discovered 
in  the  Soudan  at  Darfour,  and  in  Abyssinia. 

The  bark  and  leaves  of  this  tree  possess  considerable  emollient 
properties,  of  which  the  natives  of  Senegal  take  advantage.  Its 
flowers  are  proportioned  to  the  gigantic  trunk;  they  reach  the 
length  of  four  and  a  half  and  five  inches,  their  breadth  being 
from  seven  to  eight.  The  fruit,  called  by  the  French  settlers  on 
the  Senegal  Monkey  Bread,  is  an  ovoid  capsule,  pointed  at  one 
of  its  extremities,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  long,  by  six 
to  seven  broad.  It  encloses  in  its  interior  from  ten  to  forty  cells, 
containing  several  kidney-shaped  seeds,  surrounded  by  mucila- 
ginous pulp. 

The  natives  make  a  daily  use  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Baobab, 
which  they  call  lalo,  mixed  with  their  food,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  perspiration. 

The  fruit  is  eatable ;  the  pulp  is  sweet,  and  of  an  agreeable 
flavour ;  the  juice,  when  extracted  and  mixed  with  sugar,  forms 
a  beverage  very  useful  in  the  putrid  and  pestilential  fevers  of  the 
country.  The  fruit  is  transported  into  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Africa,  and  the  Arabs  pass  it  on  to  the  countries  round 
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Morocco^  whence  it  finds  its  way  into  Egypt.  The  negroes  take 
part  of  the  damaged  fruit  and  the  ligneous  bark,  and  bum  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  ashes,  from  which  they  manufacture  soap  by  means 
of  pakn  oiL  They  make  a  still  more  singular  use  of  the  trunk  of 
the  Saobab ;  they  expose  upon  it  the  bodies  of  those  among  them 
whom  they  consider  unworthy  of  the  honours  of  sepulture.  They 
select  the  trunk  of  some  Baobab  already  attacked  and  hollowed  out 
by  insects  or  fungi ;  they  increase  the  cayity,  and  make  in  the 
trunk  a  kind  of  chamber,  in  which  they  suspend  the  body.  This 
done,  they  close  up  the  entrance  of  this  natural  tomb  with  a  planL 
The  body  becomes  perfectly  dry  in  the  interior  of  this  o^vity,  and 
becomes  a  perfect  mummy  without  further  preparation.  This  kind 
of  sepulture  is  especially  reserved  for  the  Gnerrots.  The  Ghierrots 
are  the  musicians  and  poets,  who  in  the  tombs  of  negro  kings 
preside  at  all  f^tes  and  dances.  During  their  life  this  kind  of 
talent  gives  them  influence,  and  makes  them  respected  by  other 
negroes,  who  look  upon  them  as  sorcerers,  and  honour  them  under 
the  title ;  but  after  death  this  respect  is  succeeded  by  a  kind  of 
horror.  These  superstitious  people  imagine  that  if  they  consigned 
the  body  of  one  of  these  sorcerers  to  the  earth,  as  they  would  the 
bodies  of  other  men,  they  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  celestial 
malediction.  Hence  the  monstrous  Baobab  serves  as  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Guerrot.  It  is  a  strange  sentiment  which  leads 
barbarous  people  to  bury  their  poets  between  heaven  and  earth 
in  the  side  of  this  vegetable  king. 

The  leaves  of  Adansania  digitata  are  of  a  deep  green,  and 
divided  into  five  imequal  parts,  each  of  which  forms  a  narrow 
lanceolate  figure,  radiating  from  a  conmion  centre,  the  outermost 
being  smallest.  The  flowers,  which  grow  singly  in  a  pendulous 
position  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves,  are  large  and  white, 
crumpled  at  the  edge,  the  petals  being  much  reflexed ;  the  sta- 
mens numerous,  and  collected  into  a  tube,  which  spreads  at  the 
top  into  an  umbrella-like  head,  from  which  rises  a  slender  curved 
style,  terminating  in  a  rayed  stigma. 

The  various  species  of  Bombax  and  Ceiba,  which  also  belong  to 
the  order,  are  gigantic  American  forest  trees,  with  huge  buttresses 
projecting  from  their  colossal  trunks.  The  Silk  Cotton-tree 
{Bombax  eeiba)  yields  a  substance  resembling  thistle-down,  which 
will  not  card,  but  forms  a  good  stuflSng  for  pillows. 

The  Malvals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tilias  and  Malvas,  are 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  tropics.     The  Indian  Cress  {Tropceotum) 
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uicludefl  some  of  our  prettiest  flowers.  The  Mallows  abound  also 
in  the  tropics,  but  many  species  are  common  field-plants  with  us^ 
gradually  diminishing  towards  the  north.  They  all  abound  in 
mucilage,  which  is  found  salutary  in  cases  of  irritation.  Dr.  Asa 
&ray  arranges  the  order  into  four  tribes,  viz. : — 1.  Malopew, 
containing  three  genera,  the  Malopa  of  LinnsBus  being  typical. 
2.  MaheeBy  containing  Althsea,  Malya,  Sida,  Abutilon.  3.  Urenem^ 
containing  Malachia,  Pavonia,  and  some  doubtful  genera.  4. 
SihiscecBy  in  which  Hibiscus  is  the  typical  genus ;  and  the  well- 
known  Cotton-plant  {Ooasypium).  The  genera,  however,  are  not 
remarkable  for  any  valuable  properties,  although  some,  of  the 
species,  as  the  Cotton-tree  of  India  {Bombax pentandrum),  yield  a 
useful  gum,  and  several  of  the  species  have  their  seeds  wrapped 
up  in  woolly  hairs,  which  are  usefully  employed  as  stuffing 
material.  The  geographical  distributors  seem  to  limit  the  Ster' 
culetB  to  India  and  Africa,  the  Bombacece  to  tropical  America ;  the 
HelecteretB  seem  to  be  unknown  in  Africa,  but  extend  to  Tasmania 
and  I^ew  Zealand. 

The  BYiTNEBiACEufi  are  trees,  shrubs,  sometimes  climbers,  wholly 
intertropical.  They  are  natives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  Asia,  and  tropical  America,  the  most  remarkable  species 
being  Theobroma  cacao,  a  small  tree,  of  which  Demerara  has  whole 
forests.  The  seeds  of  this  plant 
form  the  principal  ingredient  in 
chocolate,  and  an  ardent  spirit  is 
distilled  from  the  fruit. 

The  YiviANACEJE  are  herbaceous 
and  half-shrubby  plants  of  Chili 
and  Brazil,  of  little  interest. 

The  TROPiBOLACEJB  are  smooth, 
herbaceous,  traiHng,  or  twining 
plants,  of  tender  texture  and  acrid 
taste,  better  known  for  the  strange 
form  and  rich  colours  of  their 
flowers.  They  are  all  natives  of 
North  and  South  America.  The  flower  is  distinguished  by  its 
irregular  spurred  calyx  (Fig.  392),  the  spur  8  being  a  backward 
development  springing  from  the  base  of  the  calyx  at  a  in  the  Indian 
Cress  {TrapcBolutn  mqjm). 

The  Malvacks  are  herbaceous  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs,  with 
starry  flowers,  often  enclosed  in  an  involucre  of  various  forms. 
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TKey  are  abandant  in  tlie  tropics,  diminisbing  as  ve  approach  die 
north.  In  our  climate  the  Marsh-maltows  are  the  wdl-known  re- 
preeentativee  of  the  order.  The  Common  Mallov  (JfoAuiyAiufru), 
Fig.  393,  has  the  stem  straight,  ascending  or  patulous,  brani^ung. 


Fig.  WS.— Common  Hallow  {Maha  whrntrii]. 


hairy,  prickly,  especially  at  the  apex  ;  the  inferior  leaves  somewhat 
orbicular,  heart-shaped,  or  truncated  at  the  base,  having  from  five 
to  seven  lobes,  shallow  and  obtuse ;  the  upper  leaves  present  three 


to  five  lobes,  osoally  mndi  deeper;  the  floTen,  the  corolla  of 
which  is  Teined  vith  purple,  passing  to  violet,  are  disposed  in 
axillary  fitscicles. 

The  calyx  is  in  five  divisions,  and  is  famished  exteriorly  with 
an  involucre  in  three  divisions.  Five  alternate  petals,  coherent  at 
the  base  of  their  claw,  constitate  the  corolla.  The  stamens  are 
numerooB  and  monadelphoos ;  that  is,  they  appear  as  if  their 
unequal  filaments,  free  only  in  their  upper  part,  were  united, 
their  lower  parts  passing  to  a  tube,  covering  the  ovary.  These 
filaments  are  surmounted  by  a  nnilobate  anther,  opening  by  a 
semicircular  cleft.  The  pistil  is  composed  of  a  multilooolar  ovary, 
BDrroonded  by  as  many  styles  as  there  are  cells. 

These  last  organs  are  filiform,  consolidated  in  their  lower  part, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  brush.  An  ascendant  ovule  is  inserted  at  the 
central  angle  of  each  of  these  cells.  The  fruit  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  small  hosiks,  each  with  a  single  seed  connected 
circularly  round  a  ctumnon  central  axis.  Under  their  integuments 
the  seeds  contain  a  curved  embryo,  in  a  rather  abundant  mocila- 
ginoos  albumen,  the  cotyledons  folded  upon  and  fitting  into  the 
other. 

The  Marsh-maUows  (Althaa  officinalis)  have  stems  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  height ;  they  are  erect, 
and  densely  covered  with  hairy  down, 
as  also  are  the  leaves,  which  are  ovoid, 
dentate,  and  slightly  lobated.  The 
Sowers,  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  are  gene- 
rally fasciculate  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  near  &e  summit  of  the  stem  and 
branches.  The  fascicle  or  bundle  occurs 
when  numerous  flowers  are  congregated 
into  a  thickly-set  group,  as  in  Fig.  394, 
where  p  is  the  petiole  or  leaf-stalk,  » 
the  stipule,  b  the  bract,  c  the  calyx, 
eor  the  coroUa.  These  flowers  are 
fascicled. 

The  Marsh-mallows  are  tap-rooted, 
fusiform,  fleshy,  and  white ;  they  are 
aboat  the  size  of  a  finger,  simple,  but 
somewhat  branchy. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Malvaceie  is  the  Cotton- 
tree  {Omtypium),  of  which  several  species  are  largely  cultivated 
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in  man  J  parts  of  Asia,  America,  and  the  North  of  Africa,  within 
the  tropics,  for  the  sake  of  the  down  which  covers  the  testa  of 
their  seeds.  This  down  forms  the  textile  substance  known  under 
the  name  of  cotton.  The  Ketmia  (Hibiscus)  has  a  five-celled 
ovary  and  a  five-valved  capsular  &uit,  several  species  of  which 
form  an  ornament  to  our  gardens — ^the  Hollyhock  (Althisa  rosea), 
when  well  grown,  being  a  noble  flowering  shrub.  The  yonng 
mucilaginous  capsule  of  one  amongst  them,  the  Hibiscus  esculenim, 
furmshes  a  stew,  very  much  liked  in  America.  Malopa,  Sida,  and 
the  finely-pencilled  Abutilon  are  members  of  the  large  family  of 
the  Malvaceae,  which  abound  throughout  the  tropics,  and  also  in 
Europe ;  they  are  interesting  in  many  respects.  The  uniform 
properties  of  the  order  are,  an  abundant  mucilage,  and  total 
absence  of  deleterious  properties.  The  Mallows  and  Marsh- 
mallows  of  Europe  yield  a  tasteless,  colourless  decoction,  which  is 
salutary  in  coughs  and  other  local  causes  of  irritation.  The  flowers 
of  the 'Hollyhock  are  used  in  Greece  for  the  same  purpose ;  various 
species  of  Sida  are  used  as  emollients.  The  fruits  of  others  of 
the  order  are  favourite  ingredients  in  soups.  The  barks  of  many, 
as  Malva  crispa,  and  several  species  of  Hibiscus,  yield  a  strong  fibre 
suitable  for  cordage.  The  Hollyhock  [Althcea  rosea)  is  said  to  yield 
a  dye  not  inferior  to  indigo,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  "  King 
Cotton  "  is  produced  by  several  species  of  Gossypiutn  belonging  to 
the  order.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  Cotton-plant  cultivated 
in  America,  namely,  the  Nankeen  Cotton,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  O.  religiosum,  and  possessing  naturally  the  yellowish  colour 
which  distinguishes  it ;  the  Green-seed  Cotton,  producing  white 
cotton  and  having  green  seeds  ;  the  Slack-seed  Cotton,  producing 
white  cotton  and  black  seeds.  Upland  Cotton  is  a  fine  white 
variety,  known  as  the  Short  Staple  Cotton ;  the  third  variety  is 
cultivated  on  the  low,  sandy  islands  lying  between  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  and  known  as  the  Sea  Island  Cotton,  long  cele- 
brated for  its  long  staple  and  the  high  price  it  produces  in  the 
market.  G.  arboreum,  the  Tree-cotton,  cultivated  in  India  and 
Africa, — growing  from  four  to  ten  feet  high. 

The  TiLiACEJE,  or  Lindens,  are  trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  herbaceous. 
The  Limes,  the  types  of  the  order,  are  large  trees  with  light  white 
wood ;  their  leaves,  sharply  acuminate,  ovals  dentate,  pubescent,  or 
glabrous.  They  are  alternate,  distichous,  and  furnished  with  cadu- 
cous stipules.  The  flowers  have  this  remarkable  character,  that  they 
are  disposed  in  axillary  paucifloral  corymbs  with  peduncle,  which 


PlM«  XV.-Tbe  lime  Tre«  ( Jffin  iWnipKO). 
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in  its  lover  half  is  consolidated  with  a  whitisli  membranoas  bract, 
and  especially  for  their  glondolsr  disc,  distinct  stamens,  and  two- 
celled  anthers. 

The  Common  Lime  (Tilia  I!urop<m)  (Plate  XV.),  usually  called 
the  Dutch  Linden,  is  widely  disseminated  in  our  woods,  whether 
those  of  plains,  hills,  or  mountains ;  it  is  rarely  found  beyond  the 
altitude  of  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Bea.  It  is  planted  for  its 
elegant  and  graced  form  and  delicious  aroma  in  parks  and  public 
promenades.  Its  buds  are  velvety,  and  its  mature  leaves  are 
slightly  pubescent  on  their  lower  surface. 

The  Forest  Lime  (Tilia  sylve»tri«),  which  is  planted  here  and 
there  ia  our  parks  wid  promenades,  and  is  common  in  our  woods, 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  species  by  its  smooth 


ng.  nc— Howii  d  the  Lima-Ins. 
leaf-bnds ;  its  mature  leaves  are  often  very  small,  with  smooth  or 
glabrons  lower  surface,  only  baring  bristles  at  the  angles  of  the 
Tamifications  of  the  veins.  But  we  must  pass  to  the  description 
of  the  flower  (Fig,  395).  The  calyx  consists  of  five  lanceolated 
sepals,  the  corolla  of  five  petals  longer  than  the  sepals.  The 
stamens  are  hypogynoos  and  very  numerons,  free  or  irregularly 
polyadelphous  at  their  base ;  their  dongated  filaments  bearing 
two  cells,  opening  from  within  by  two  longitudinal  clefts.     The 
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ovary  is  free,  and  generally  has  five  biovulate  cells  with  anatropal 
ovules.  The  style  is  simple,  and  the-  stigma  five-lobed.  The 
fruit  is  coriaceous,  indehiscent,  cupular,  unilocular  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  dissepiment,  and  only  contains  two  seeds  by  abortion. 
The  seeds  each  enclose  a  fleshy  albumen  and  an  embryo,  with  folia^ 
ceous  cotyledons  nearly  rolled  up.  The  flowers  of  the  Lime  contam 
a  volatfle  oil,  with  sugar,  mucikge,  guni,  and  tannin.  They  are 
employed  in  medicine  as  antispasmodics.  Of  all  indigenoiu 
plants  the  liber  of  the  Limes  yields  the  strongest  fibre  ;  hence  it 
is  sometimes  employed  in  making  cordage.  The  wood,  whidi  is 
easily  wrought,  is  employed  chiefly  by  joiners  and  carvers. 

The  Sparmannia  Africana,  a  pretty  flower  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  has  evergreen  leaves,  white  flowers  disposed  in 
umbella.  The  leaves  of  Carchorus  oletorius  are  used  in  Egypt  as 
a  pot-herb.  Fishing  lines,  nets,  and  a  coarse  bagging  are  made 
from  the  fibre  of  Corchorm  capsularis  in  India.  In  general  terms, 
the  order  may  be  said  to  abound  in  plants  both  useful  and 
ornamental. 

Safindales. 

Hypogynous  exogens,  flowers  monodichlamydeous,  unsym- 
metrical ;  placentae  axile ;  calyx  and  corolla  imbricated ;  stamens 
definite,  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen.  132  genera,  1,656 
species. 

Slender  hMth-like  shrubby  exogens,  ^th  hairs  nsaally  glAnduUr,\       

partially  complete,  lai^ge  and  shovr^  symmetrical  flowers,  a  ifalvate  calyx,  I       nxxxTT-  Tranaiidtar 
and  two  four-celled  anthers,  otpening  by  pores.    They  are  all  plants  of  i  oee. 

Australia,  and  properties  little  known.  / 

Shrubs  or  herbaceous  and  sometimes  twining  exogens,  with  couiplete, ' 
but  irregular,  nnsymmetrical  flowers,  very  showy  in  many  Polyi^n, 
naked  petals,  one-celled  anthers,  opening  by  pores,  and  canincnlate  seeds. 
The  oraer  is  widely  spread,  being  represented  in  Asia  by  Salomonia  and 

Soulamea ;  by  Muralua  at  the  Cape :  by  Monnina  and  Badiera  in  South  .     iwvviii   oniMMiaM* 
America;  Comespenna  is  found  in  Brazil  and  Australia.    Polygala occurs  f    ^^iJusoii.  raygaiaow. 
in  Cayenne  and  on  the  Swiss  mountains.    The  order  is  anomalous,  and 
scarcely  forms  a  natural  group ;  many  of  the  genera  have  claims  to  sepa- 
ration, although  it  is  difficult  to  find  more  suitable  places  fotr  them  in  the 
system.  ^ 

Exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  with  complete,  unsynmietrical,  very  irre-' 
gnlar,  large,  and  gaOy-ooloared  flowers,  usually  in  terminal  panicles  or 
racemes,  naked  petals,  anthers  opening  longitudinally,  three  carpels,  and 
winged  seeds.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  forests  of  equinoctial  America, 
thetr  habitat  being  the  banks  of  the  streams,  sometimes  rising  up 
mountains  to  a  considerable  height,  conspicuous  by  their  laiige  spread- 
ing heads,  as  described  by  Schombuxgh. 

Exogenous  shrubs,  with  partially  complete  symmetrical  flowers  in' 
terminal  stalked  racemes :  an  imbricated  calyx,  ascending  ovules,  simple 
stigmas,  opposite  leaves  with  stipules.    The  few  known  species  of  Bladdar- 
nuis  are  scattered  over  the  ^lobe.    Of  the  Staphylea,  one  is  known  in  C  cek" 

Europe,  one  in  North  America,  one  in  Ji^mn,  two  in  Jamaica,  (me  in  I 
Peru.  J 

Exogenous  trees  of  considerable  size,  or  twining  shrubs  bearing  tea-"] 

drils ;  sometimes  climbing  plants,  with  complete  unsvmmetrical  flowers  J     

in  racemes,  or  racemose  panicles ;  petals  usually  with  an  appendage,  y    CXXXVL  SKpadaam. 
anthers  opening  longitudinally ;  three  caipels ;  and  usually  ariilate  and  I 
wingless  seeds.  J 


h    CXXXIV.  VochyaeeB. 


CXXXY.  Staphjlea- 
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In  Bkimming  over  the  surface  of  the  vegetable  world,  ae  our 

I  limited  space  compela  us 
to  do,  we  necessarily  leave 
unnoticed  a  vast  number 
of  genera  interesting  alike 
for   their   properties,  for 
their  beauties,  and  for  the 
j  physiological  peculiarities 
they  present.   Among  the 
SapindaceouB   plants,  for 
instance,  we  find  genera  so 
anomalous  that  botaniflta 
can  only  link  them   to- 
gether in  the  system  by 
the  three  pieces  which  con- 
t  are  in  reality  five,  two 
'ing  within  the  sepals  beiug 
They  are  natives,  for  the 
tropics,  especially  of  South 
and  Aftica.     While  many 
delicious  froits,  others  are 
en  where  the  fruit  is  safe 
pindta  Senegalensis,  for  in- 
.  are  known  to  be  poisonous 
Amid  structures  so  diver- 
Tties  are  equally  so.     The 
ri«  SM  -f  Mi  ic  oi  tba     6  — """  t~. »  —  ^  jitter,  and  the  roots  milky ; 
Bycamore.  even  the  roots  of  the  Sycamore  {Acer  pseudo- 

piatanus)  having  an  abundant  milky  fluid  in  die  month  of  June.  The 
celebrated  Snake-root  [Polygala  Senega)  is  acid  and  acrid,  and  acts 
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as  a  sndorifio,  and  many  of  them  are  valuable  as  febrifuges. 
Among  the  Sapindas  many  of  the  leaves  are  poisonous,  while  the 
fruits  are  wholesome  and  delicious.  Different  species  of  Nephelium 
produce  fruits  of  great  delicacy  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
roots  of  the  Buck's-eye  or  Ajnerican  Horse-Chestnut  (j^sculm 
Ohiotensis),  which  belongs  to  this  order,  are  poisonous ;  and  the 
nuts  of  the  Common  Horse-Chestnut  (u^aculus  hippocastanum)^ 
although  they  are  said  to  be  excellent  food  for  sheep  and  deer,  are 
not  wholesome  raw  for  man,  although  when  roasted  they  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  in  common  with  those  of  the 
yellow  Iris  of  our  marshes. 

GuniFERALES. 

Hypogynous  exogens  with  monodichlamydeous  flowers,  pla- 
centaB  axile,  imbricated  calyx,  and  imbricated  or  twisted  corolla, 
embryo  little  or  no  albumen.  The  flowers  throughout  the  orders 
forming  the  group  are  symmetrical  in  their  calyx,  corolla,  and 
stamens ;  they  are  also  remarkable  for  their  resinous  secretions. 

Gigantic  exo^nous  trees,  wiUi  simple  alternate  leaves,  laiige  oonvo-' 
late  stipules,  symmetrical  flowers,  usaally  large,  in  racemes,  terminal  and 
panicled,  or  axillary  and  solitary ;  equilateral  petals,  an  unequal  permanent 
winged  calyx,  beaked  anthers,  and  one-celled  one-seeded  fruit.  They  are 
trees  of  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  of  majestic  size  and  handsome  ^ 
form,  with  beautiful  clustered  flowers  and  richly-coloured  winged  fruit, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Magnolia  in  their  peculiar  rolled-up 
stipules,  and  to  the  Oak  in  its  foliage.  All  the  species  yield  resinous 
balsams. 


CXLI.  Diptonoea. 


CXLn;  TeimtztSimacee. 


CXT.TTT.  Bbfaobolaoec. 


Exogenous  trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate  leaTes,  withoat  stipules,  \ 
or  wiUi  very  small  ones ;  symmetrical  flowers,  genendly  white ;  eqoi-  I 
lateral  petals ;  versatile  anthers ;  few  or  single  seed,  and  stigmas  on  a  I 
long  style.  The  greater  part  of  the  order  are  beautiful  trees  or  shrubs  of  r 
the  South  American  forests,  with  a  few  natives  of  China,  India,  Africa,  j 
and  North  America.  J 

Exogenous  trees  of  large  size,  with  opposite,  digitate  leaves ;  large ' 
symmetrical  flowers,  arranged  in  racemes,  equilateral  petals,  sessile 
stigmas,  soUtary  seeds  and  embryo,  with  enormous  radicle.  The  order 
consists  of  a  few  laive  trees  of  the  South  American  forests  in  the  hottest 
regions.  Tbey  yield  a  delicious  nut,  and  an  oil  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Olive.  J 

Exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  with  simple  opposite  leaves,  without  sti-l 
pules ;  numerous  symmetrical  axillary  flowers;  equilateral  petals ;  adnate  I 
beakless  anthers ;  solitary,  or  at  least  few,  seeds,  and  sessile  radiating  >  CXLIY.  Claaiaoe«« 
stigmas.    All  are  natives  of  tlie  tropics,  mostly  South  American,  a  few  [ 
of  Madagascar  and  Africa,  growing  unidst  excessive  heat  and  humidity.  J 

Exogenous  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing  and  rooting,  with 
simple  alternate  entire  leaves,  without  stipules ;  unsymmetrical  flowers  in 
umbels,  racemes,  or  terminal  spikes;  equilateral  petals;  versatile 
anthers ;  sessile  stigmas  ;  and  innumerable  minute  seeds.  Natives  of  the 
equinoctial  regions  of  America,  with  one  species  belonging  to  New  Cale- 
donia. They  are  handsome  and  curious  plants,  remarkable  for  their 
single  coroUate  bracts,  adhering  by  their  rooting  fibres  to  the  trunks  of 
trees  ;  tiiey  are  not,  however,  strictly  speaking,  parasitical. 

Herbaceous  exogens,  sometimes  annual  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with ' 
oblique  glandular  ^tals.  numerous  naked  seeds,  and  long  distinct  s^les, 
having  a  resinous  juice ;  flowers  mostly  yellow  and  regular,  with  various 
forms  of  inflorescence.  They  are  widely  disseminated,  growing  on 
mountains  and  valle>js,  marshes  and  dry  plains,  meadows  and  heam,  in 
Europe,  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

I  Small  exogenous  shrubs,  with  fleshy  scale-like  leavM,  alternate,  without  \ 

stipules,  and  overspread  by  resinous  sunken  glands ;  oblique  glandular  f  /t^t  yrr  Heafitnuriaff- 
pecals,  a  few  shuggy  seeds,  and  long  distinct  styles.    They  are  natives  I  ^^^^'^'  ■™»"*™ 
nf  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  salt  plains  of  Northern  Aaia.  / 


►    CXLV.  Marcgi«ti«:««« 


GXLYI.  Hyperitce*. 
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The  Clnsiacese  and  Guttifers  are  distinguislied  for  their  succulent 
juicy  fruit,  in  many  cases  large,  that  of  the  Mangosteen  (Oarcinia 
Mangostana)  being  the  most  delicious.  They  are  all  plants  of  the 
tropics,  which  Dr.  Wight  describes  as  trees  of  majestic  size  and 
handsome  form,  and  deserving  of  cultivation  for  the  beauty  of 
their  clustered  flowers,  and  the  richly-coloured  wings  of  their 
cufioos  fruit.  The  Clusiaceje  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical 
America,  a  few  of  Madagascar  and  Africa,  and  similar  regions  where 
great  heat  and  moisture  are  combined.  Gamboge  is  the  secretion 
of  a  variety  of  plants,  and  is  usually  known  as  Siam  and  Ceylon 
gamboge ;  the  last  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  Oamhogia  gutta. 
The  Coorg  gamboge  is  produced  by  Oarcinia  ellipiica.  Gamboge 
ia  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  Morison's  pills. 

Ntmphales. 

Hypogynous  exogens  with  dichlamydeous  flowers,  placentsB 
axile  or  sutural,  embryo  on  the  outside  of  a  large  mass  of  mealy 
albumen,  but  sometimes  without.     8  genera,  56  species. 


CXLVIH.  NymphaBcen. 


CYTiTX.  OabomtecMe. 


£xQfi;enoa8  herbs^  with  peltate  or  cordate  ifleahy  leaves,  rising  from^ 
a  pTostrate  trank,  growing  m  qaiet  waters;  flowers  la]]ge,  showy,  some- 
timea  sweet-scented,  a  many-celled  frolt.  and  dissepimental  placenta. 
The  Water  Lilies  are  floating  plants,  inhabiting  the  northern  hemisphere, 
sometimes  in  Sonth  Africa,  in  Soath  America  they  are  represented  by 
the  Victoria  regia. 

Exogenous  aquatic  {dants,  with  floating  peltate  leaves,  axillary  flowers,' 
solitary,  vellow,  or  pnrple :  sepals  three  or  four,  coloured  inside  petals ; 
three  or  foor  alternate,  with  sepals ;  stamens  definite  or  indefinite ;  antliers 
continuonB  with  the  filaments,  carpels  distinct ;  abundant  albumen  ;  no 
▼ieible  torus.  Water-plants  of  America,  from  Cayenne  to  New  Jersey, 
and  Australia  beyond  the  tropics. 

Szogenons  herbs,  with  peltate  floating  leavM,  rising  from  a  prostrate  \ 
tronk,  with  distinct  carpels  immersed  in  a  large  honey(K)mbed  torus  with- 
out albumen.    A  beautiful  tribe  of  water-pluits,  natives  of  stagnant  or  L  CL.  NelnmbiaceiS. 
quiet  waters,  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the  northern  hemi-  j 
sphere :  including  the  Lotus  and  Egyptian  l^an.                                      I 

The  Ntmphales  are  floating  plants,  with  peltate  or  fleshy  cordate 

leaves,  arising  from  the  prostrate  trunks  growing  in  quiet  waters. 

Their  flowers  are  large,  showy,  and  of  bright  white,  yellow,  or 

blue  colours.    They  inhabit  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere; 

occasionally  they  are  met  with  on  the  South  African  coast,  but 

generally  they   are  rare  in  the  southern  hemisphere.     In  the 

South  American  continent  they  are  represented  by  the  Victoria 

Lily.     Among  the  EuryalidcB,  so  named  after  one  of  the  Gorgons, 

they  have  the  tube  of  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  disc.     E.  ferox  is 

an  elegant  aquatic,  covered  with  prickles,  with  peltate  orbicular 

leaves,  and  bluish  purple  or  violet  flowers.     This  species  emulates 

Victoria  regia  in  the  size  of  its  leaves,  but  has  an  insignificant 

flower.      The    Victoria  regia,    as  we  have    seen  in  an   earlier 
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chapter,  produces  leaves  six  feet  and  a  lialf  in  diameter,  and 
flowers  fifteen  inches  across.  These  inhabit  the  cool  tranaluoent 
lake-like  rivers  of  Demerara,  as  illustrated  in  Plate  Y.  The 
NuFHARTDiE  havo  calyx  and  petals  both  distinct.  The  species  are 
about  twenty.  The  Blue  Water  Lily  (i^.  ceerulea),  the  sacred 
plant  of  the  ancient  Egjrptians,  is  very  fragrant  If.  eduUs  con- 
tains abundance  of  starch  in  its  root,  and  is  an  article  of  diet  in 
India.  JN^.  lotus,  the  Egyptian  Lotus,  grows  in  slow-rmining 
streams  and  in  the  rice-fields  in  Egypt.  It  has  large  white  flowers, 
with  sepals,  red  at  the  margins ;  the  seeds  and  roots  were  dried 
and  made  into  bread  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  N.  alba,  the 
common  White  Water  Lily  of  our  ponds  and  ditches,  the  flowers, 
according  to  Linnseus,  open  in  the  morning  about  seven  o'clock 
and  close  again  on  the  approach  of  evening.  The  leaves  of  Water 
Lilies  are  large,  succulent,  and  floating,  the  sepals  and  petals 
numerous,  imbricated,  and  passing  gradually  into  each  other,  with 
persistent  sepals.  The  leaf  is  a  rounded  ovate,  usually  parplish 
beneath,  the  lobes  at  the  base  almost  parallel,  and  the  leaf-stalk 
cylindrical.  In  Nuphara,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ovate,  pointed, 
the  basal  leaves  slightly  divergent,  and  the  leaf-stalk  angular, 
especially  on  the  upper  part. 

The  Nelumbiaceje,  or  Water-beans,  are  natives  of  stagnant 
waters  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres ; 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  The  frait 
of  NelumUum  speciosum  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Egyptian 
Bean  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  flower  that  mythic  Lotus  so  common 
upon  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  India. 

Eanunales. 

Hypogynous  exogens,  flowers  monodichlamydeous,  placenta 
sutural  or  axile,  embryo  minute,  enclosed  in  copious  fleshy  or 
homy  albumen.     119  genera,  1,703  species. 

Fine  exogenous  trees  or  shrabB,  flowers  solitaiy,  often  odoriferona. 
with  distinct  carpels,  large  convolute  stipules,  an  imbricated  corolla,  and 
homogeneous  albumen.  The  order  contains  some  of  the  finest  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  world,  with  strikingly  beautiful  flowers  and  foliage :  natives 
of  the  woods,  swamps,  and  hills  of  North  America,  thev  stretcn  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  West  Indian  Islands,  on  the  other  to  China  and  Japan. 


CLI.  MagnoJiaceiB. 


Exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  with  distinct  carpels,  no  stipules,  a  valrate  \ 
corolla  and  ruminate  albumen  :  leaves  alternate,  simple,  entire,  without  f       CLTL  An<na£e& 
stipules ;  flowers  usually  green  or  brown,  axUlary  and  solituy.  Tlie  tropics  (       ^'*"«  AamMtxm 
of  the  old  world  are  the  habitat  of  the  order.  / 

Exogenous  trees, 
flowers  in 

gynous,  rising  from  a  torus,  carpels  distinct,  no  stipules,  imbricnited 
ooroUa,  homogeneous  albumen,  and  arillate  seeds.  The  habitat  of  the 
order  is  Australia,  India,  and  equinoctlil  America,  and  in  equinoctial 
Africa  a  few  species  are  met  with. 


08  trees,  shrubs,  or  undershrubs,  rarely  herbaceous  plants, 
terminal  racemes  or  panicles,  often  yellow;  stamens  hypo- 
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EzogenoiM  heits,  nrely  Bhrolw,  leaves  alternate ;  dilated  petiole  oeari j ' 
the  stem :  flowera  rather  oonapiettouB,  with  gaily-colenred  sepals 


if  aDetaloos,  petals  hypogynous,  distinot  cazpels,  no  separate  stipnles, 

an  unbiiDatea  corolla,  homoffeneous  albumen,  and  seeds  without  aril. 

The  Crowfoots  differ  widely  In  the  nature  of  calyx  and  corolla,  these 

ontaaa  extendine  into  nmi  in  CSematis  and  Lufcspnrs,  while  sepals  i      nr  nr  i».nt,n/»,i.<wk«k 

and    petals  are  blended   together  in  Caltha   and  Anemone,  and  the  ''     ^^^-  ««>»ncui*<»»- 

spisrred  and  spnrlese  species  sffain  assimilated  in  the  Antarctic  species, 

SammeuluB  aeaulis.     One-flf &  of  the  order  is  found  in  Europe,  one- 

sereath  in  North  America,  one-twenty-flfth  in  India,  one-seventeenth  in 

Scrath  America,  and  a  few  species  are  found,  according  to  De  Candolle,  in 

Australia. 

Exogenous  herbaoeoos  perennials,  with  fibrous  roots,  inhabttlnff  bogt,\ 
leaves  radical,  a  boUow  urn-shaped  petiole,  a  sort  of  pitcher  with  arti- 1 

ciliated  lanrtiniffi.  fitting  like  a  lid ;  carpels  consolidated,  with  permanent  I        frr-tr  amrm^^^ni^^mt 
calyx  and  axile  placenta.    The  singular  flower,  caUed  the  Side-saddle  f       ^^^*  «»™<»°«<»»' 
flower,  from  its  tirinilar  leaves,  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  bogs  of  North  I 
AnnawfcrMi,  whfle  analogous  species  inhabit  the  woods  of  Guayana.  j 

Herbaceous,  with  some  shrubby  exogens,  often  with  a  milky  juice, 
with  one,  two,  or  three-parted  flower,  consolidated  carpels,  deciduous 
caJyx,  and  generally  with  parietal  placenta;  the  common  red  weed  of  the 
fields  is  the  well-known  exam^e  of  this  order.    Two-thirds  of  the  order 

find  their  haUtat  in  Europe ;  they  range  from  Siberia  to  Japan,  and  a  ^    CLVL  Papaveracen. 
few  are  American :  one  genus,  Bomneva,  approaches  the  Sarraceniacett 
in  the  structure  of  its  placenta,  which  divides  the  ovary  with  many  dis- 
tinct ceUs,  while  the  ovules  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
dJasepiinentB,  as  in  the  Water  Lilies. 

Banalei — so  called  ^from  ranay  "a  frog/'  from  many  of  tlie  species 
inliabiting  himiid  places  usually  the  haunt  of  that  animal — are 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  distinct  calyx  and  corolla,  some- 
times so  blended  together,  however,  as  to  be  indistingfoishable ; 
while  in  other  instances  there  is  no  corolla,  and  occasionally  both 
are  absent.  In  general  there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens, 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  that  rule,  as  in  the  Bocagea,  among  the 
Anonacese,  in  which  the  stamens  and  carpels  are  definite. 

The  Maonoliacejs  include  some  of  the  finest  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  world.  The  typical  Magnolia  grandiflora  is  an  evergreen  tree 
of  North  America,  which  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  seventy 
feet.  Its  ovate  oblong  coriaceous  leaves — the  upper  surface  of  a 
pale  green,  shining  and  glossy,  the  \mder  rusty,  with  white  and 
erect  flowers,  with  nine  to  twelve  expanding  petals — constitute  it 
one  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the  American  forest.  There  are  many 
species  of  the  genus,  of  which  this  is  the  grandest  example. 

Other  plants  of  the  order  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  Liriodendron  tulipi/eray  the  Tulip-tree^  with  half  a  dozen 
popular  synonyms,  is  a  handsome  tree,  with  four-lobed  truncate 
saddle-shaped  leaves,  and  large  elegant  flowers,  coloured  green, 
yellow,  and  orange,  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  a  himdred 
and  twenty  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  twenty  feet.  Nor  is  the 
order  deficient  in  officinal  properties  or  fragrancy.  Their  general 
character  is  bitter  and  tonic  in  taste,  with  fragrant  odorous  flowers. 
M.  glauca  is  so  stimulating  as  to  produce  fever  and  inflammatory 
gout,  according  to  Barton.  A  species  of  Micheica,  called  Tsjampaca, 
is  the  delight  of  the  people  of  India  for  its  fragrant  properties. 
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The  Anonace^  are  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  tropics  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, whence  they  spread  to  the  north  and  south  within  certain 
limits.  Their  general  properties  are  their  powerful  aromatic  taste 
and  smell.  The  flowers  of  some  are  sweet  and  fragrant.  Others, 
as  Anona  squamosa,  have  a  heavy,  disagreeable  odour.  The  Dil- 
lentacece  are  trees  and  shrubs  of  Australia,  India,  and  tropical 
America,  of  comparatively  little  interest,  though  some  of  the  Indian 
species  are  of  great  beauty.  Dr.  Wight  speaks  of  them  as  equally 
remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  their  foliage  and  the  magnificence 
of  their  flowers.     The  plants  generally  are  astringent. 

The  Banunculack£,  the  typical  order  of  the  Kanales,  are  herba- 
ceous, rarely  shrubby,  plants,  and  they  are  chiefly  natives  of 
Europe,  with  a  sprinkling  of  North  American,  Indian,  and  African 
plants,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  acidity,  causticity, 
and  poison  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  order,  whicli 
includes  a  powerful  sudorific  in  Ranunculus  glacialis,  a  strong  diu- 
retic in  Aconitum  napellus  and  Cammarumy  drastic  purgatives  in 
the  HelleboreSy  a  virulent  poison  in  some  of  the  seeds  of  AcotUium 
and  Ranunculus  thorax  while  many  of  the  order  are  vermifugal 
and  tonic. 

To  give  any  sufficient  idea  of  this  important  family,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  study  successively  the  Columbine,  the  Hellebore,  the 
Larkspur,  Aconite,  Eanunculus,  Clematis,  and  Peony.  Countiy- 
people,  struck  with  the  form  and  elegance  of  the  Columbine 
{Aquikgia  tmlgaris),  have  bestowed  the  name  of  "  Our  Lady's 
Gloves  "  upon  its  flowers  (Fig.  397).  Its  petals  are  fiimished 
with  spurs,  the  shape  of  a  hollow  comet,  hooked  at  their  extremities; 
there  are  five  of  them,  which  alternate  with  as  many  level  and 
petaloidal  sepals.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  disposed  in  ten 
phalanges,  five  of  which  alternate  with  the  petals  and  five  with  the 
sepals,  which  they  exceed  in  length.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
face  of  the  anthers  is  against  the  filaments,  and  they  perform  their 
dehiscence  by  two  lateral  clefts.  Of  these  stamens  ten  only  are 
represented  by  filaments  dilated  in  the  form  of  membranous  scales 
of  a  silvery  white,  folded  upon  their  edges  and  laid  upon  the  pistil. 
The  organ  is  composed  of  five  free  unilocular  ovaries,  containing 
many  anatropal  ovules  inserted  in  two  contiguous  vertical  series. 
These  ovaries,  when  at  maturity,  change  into  five  free  follicles. 
The  seeds  which  they  enclose  contain  a  very  small  embryo,  placed 
at  the  base  of  a  thorny  and  very  abundant  albumen.  VTith  regard 
to  the  organs  of  vegetation,  the  stem  is  erect,  solitary,  or  more  or 


BANTJNCULACE^ 


leas  nomerooB, — that  is,  one  only  from  the  bead  of  the  roots  to  the 
branching  oa  the  apper  portion.     The  radical  leaves,  for  the  most 


jIumlfiDV  [Aqvit^ia  n 


part,  stalked ;  base  of  the  stalk  dilated  leaflets,  broad  as  long, 
and  petiolated  with  long  petiolated  divisions  of  the  first  order, 
irregularly  three-Iobed  stem  leaves,  few  with  shorter  stalks,  the 
upper  ones  sessile,  bracts  narrow  and  three-lobed. 
The  Columbine  (Aquilegia  Bulgaria)  is  found  growing  in  its 
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primitiye  simplicity  in  hilly  woods,  and  apon  the  borders  of  the 
forests  of  Bondy,  Montmorency,  St.  Qermain,  Versailles,  and  in 
woods  and  copses  where  the  soil  is  calcareous,  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland.     In  the  chalk}' 
t'Opaes  of  Kent  and  Surrey  there  is  no 
*  doubt  of  ita  being  indigenous.     In  tlie 
Hellebore,  or  Christinas  Bose,  the  sepals, 
five  in  number,  are  large,  and  the  petals 
small  and  numerous,  and  situated  at  the 
.  base  of  the  androecium  (Fig.  398).   The 
corolla  of  the  Columbine  may  be  said  to 
be  a  calcarat«  polypetalous  corolla ;  but 
Fill.  3>a.— Th*  coiintiMn*.         culturo  hss  Worked  many  carious  modi- 
1.  nieptk.p,  Tspet  fications   in   the   Columbine.     We  fre- 

quently see  the  five-petaled  cornet  enclosed  with  others,  fitted  in 
series,  whilst  five  others,  of  a  like  series,  are  placed  opposite  the  sepaJs. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  as  if  the  fiower  was  entirely  composed  of  these 
comets,  the  one  series  contained  witliin  the  other.  In  other 
varieties,  on  the  contrary,  in  place  of  the  hollow  spar  or  comet, 
we  find  only  oval  and  almost  flat  petals,  often  in  considerable 
numbers.  As  in  all  these  cases  the  stamens  become  scarce  as  the 
supernumerary  petals  increase  in  number,  one  is  led  to  think  that 
the  formation  of  these  petals  arises  in  some  way  from  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  stamens. 

The  Hellebores  have  a  calyx  with  five  sepals,  a  corolla  having 
from  five  to  ten  petals,  short,  tubulous,  and  bilabiate,  an  indefinite 
number  of  stamens  and  pistila,  varying  from  two  to  ten.  They 
are  slightly  coherent  at  the  base  ;  and  the  ovary,  like  that  of  Uie 
Columbine,  contains  two  series  of  ovules.  The  fruit  also  is  a  fol- 
licle. To  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  aspect  of  plants 
of  this  tribe,  we  will  take  the  Bearsfoot  (Selieborua  fatidu*),  com- 
mon enough  in  stony  places  by  the  roadside,  aitd  in  the  glades  of 
forests.  It  is  a  plant  with  a  poisonous  odour,  with  thick,  gene- 
rally erect,  vertical  stem,  terminating  in  a  taproot.  The  stem, 
which  is  evergreen  during  the  winter,  and  ranging  from  three  to 
six  feet  in  height,  is  strong  and  erect,  bare  in  its  lower  parts,  leafv 
towards  the  summit,  and  divided  into  floriferous  branches.  The 
leaves,  which  adhere  to  the  stem,  are  coriaceous,  and  of  a  spotted 
green  colour,  are  petiolate,  with  lanceolated  segments,  stntighl, 
dentate,  and  generally  free  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  inclined, 
and  disposed  in  branching  corymbs.      The  sepals  are  cancare, 
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erect,  and  greenish,  often  edged  vi^  purple.     The  foIL'cIes  are 
oblong,  and  terminate  in  a  long  beak  or  spur. 

The  Hellebores  are  all  interesting  to  lovers  of  gardening,  because 
for  the  most  part  they  Sourish  during  the  winter ;  such,  in  parti- 
cular, are  the  Black  Hellebore,  or  Christmas  Rose,  and  the  little 
Winter  Aconite,  known  to  botaniste  under  the  name  of  Erantkia 
hyemalU,  which  flourishes  when  the  snow  begins  to  fall. 

The  Larkspurs  (Delphinittm)  have  a  calyx  with   five  unequal 
petaloid  sepals,  the  upper  with  straight,  pointed,  horn-like  spur. 
The  petals,  which  in  some  species  are  four  in  number,  in  others  are 
reduced  to  only  one  by  some  process  of  abortion  and  conaolidation, 
— for  originally  there  are  always  eight  petals,  six  of  which  are 
developed  in  pairs  opposite  three 
of  the  sepals,  while  two  are  de- 
veloped  singly  opposite  the  two 
other    sepals.      However    that 
may  be,  ike  two  superior  petals 
in  one  case,  and  the  single  and 
superior  petal  in  the  other  case, 
are  prolonged  in  a  pointed  horn 
included   in   the   spur   of   the 
calyx.    The  stamens,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  disposed  in 
eight    series,  opposite    to  the 
eight  original  petals.    The  car- 
pels, from  (me  to  five  in  number, 
are  free,  sessile,  and  verticillate, 
changing  into  follicles  at  a  later 
period,  and  occupying  the  cen- 
tre of  the  flower. 

The  Delphinium  consolida, 
commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Wild  Larkspur,  is  fre- 
quently found  at  harvest  time 
in  cultivated  fields  round  Paris, 

and  other  places,  but  in  this  ng.  m-i^k.pur  (iWpA»™). 

country  it  has  only  been  found  wild  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Its 
stem  is  slight  and  straight,  with  numerous  branches,  its  leaves  are 
slender  and  thong-liko,  its  short  bunches  of  blue  flowers  form  a 
panicle.  The  seeds  of  this  species  partake  of  the  acrid  and 
poisonous  properties  of  tho  genus.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
bb2 
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petals,  mixed  with  alnm,  mokes  a  blue  fluid  ink.     The  fonn  of  the 
flower,  with  the  spurred  calyx,  iarepreaented  in  Fig.  399, 

Many  beautiful  Bpeciea  of  Larkspur  are  cultivated  in  gardeos, 
Buch  as  the  Delphinium  elatum,  De^hinium  grandiflorum.  Sue.,  q>eciea 
originally  from  Siberia :  one  of  the  most  elegant  is  the  Xk^tkvMum 
Ajacia,  originally  from  the  East  and  from  Algeria ;  it  ia  oflen  met 
with  in  gardens,  and  has  also  been  found  in  our  Gom-fields,  when 
its  seeds  have  been  disseminated. 

The  Aconites  {Aconitum)  have  five  unequal  petaloid  sepals,  the 

superior  of  which  is  formed  like  a  helmet,  or  galla,  lapping  over 

the  corolla.     This  latter  organ  is  composed  of  from  two  to  eight 

petals,  of  which  the  two  upper  form  an  elongated  aiglet  terminating 

in  a  reversed  hood ;  whilst  the  lower,  which  are  very  small  and 

flliform,  are  often  absent  altogether.     The  numerous  stamens  arc 

disposed  in  series,  as  in  the  larkspurs,  and  in 

the  centre  of  the   flower  we  find  from  three 

to   five   pistils,  which  become   follicles.     The 

Aconites  are  very  poisonous  narcotic  herbs,  but 

when  applied  with  discrimination  they  become 

eminently  useful  in  medicine,  being  employed 

in  cases  of  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and 

purulent  infections.  The  most  poisonous  species 

is  the  AconHvm  ferox,  which  ia  acrid  in  the 

Fig.  m- A«»ituni      highest   degree.     The  Aconttum  napellva  (Fig. 

''^•''"-  400)  is  another  officinal  species ;  it  is  rarelymet 

with  about  Paris,  but  is  often  found  by  tourists  in  the  mountains  of 

Switzerbnd.     On  the  Jura  range  it  grows  to  the  height  of  three 

feet,  haviugstraight,  simple  stems,  tbeupper  part  slightly  branching, 

furnished  with  leaves,  shiny,  of  a  deep  green  colour  above,  and  of 

a  pale  green  below,  calyx  in  five  or  seven  segments,  witi  oblong, 

incised  lobes.     Its  flowers,  which  are  blue  and  of  an  degant  aspect, 

form  elongated  bunches,  with  two  little  bracta  below  each  flower. 

The  Ranunculus  (Fig.  401)  has  a  green  calyx,  composed  of  five 

sepals ;  the  corolla  has  five  petals,  furnished  at  the  internal  base  of 

their  aiglet  with  a  nectariferous  pore  at  the  claw,  which  is  covered 

by  a  scale.     The  stamens  and  pistils   are  very  uumennu ;  the 

former  are  of  the  ordinary  structure,  but  the  latter  are  disposed 

in  an  oblong  prolongated  globulous  head  or  capitulum,  having  a 

short  beak,  enclosing  a  single  ascending  and  anatropal  ovule, 

which  become  acbcenea  after  a  time.     The  British  apeciea  have 

all  white  or  yellow  flowers ;   and  the  achtenes  occur  in  aeveral 


rows,  forming  a   globular,  ovoid,  or  oblong  head,  terminating 
abruptly  in  a  point.     Many  of  them  are  submerged  or  floating 
plants  of  slender  stem,  some  of  them  with  handsome  showy  flowers, 
sometimes  corenng  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ponds  or  ditches.     This  is  the  case 
with  Ji.  iriehophyliua,  the  Water  Crow- 
foot, whose  dark  green  and  rather  rigid 
foliage  is  Tery  conspicuous,  and  whose 
leavefl,  according  to  Dr.  Pulteney  {Linn. 
Tran*.,  t.  p.  19),  are  not  only  innocuous, 
bat  nntritive  to  cattle,  the  cottagers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon  gathering  them 
into  boats,  from  which  their  cows  eat  them 
with  aridity.     Many  species  of  this  tribe 
possess  blistering  properties,  that  is  to  say, 

they  stick  to  the  skin  and  produce  an  Fi«.«i.-it«uo«ita.hir.oiu. 
irritation  which  goes  far  towards  the  destruction  of  the  epidermis, 
and  the  formaticm  of  a  sore :  the  species  used  for  these  purposes 
are  the  Ranunculus  flammula  (Lesser  Spearwort) ;  R,  lingua 
(Qreat  Spearwort) ;  R,  repens  (Creeping  Crowfoot,  or  Golden 
Crowfoot).  When  the  juice  of  these  flowers  is  distilled,  the  liquid 
drawn  from  it  contains  a  very  acrid  principle.  Animals  will  not 
toQch  the  Ranunculi  when  fresh,  but  when  dried  and  used  as  hay 
their  taste  is  lost.  The  Sweet  or  Wood  Crowfoot  (R.  auricomus), 
or  Golden-locks,  difllere  remarkably  from  most  of  the  tribe ;  it 
grows  in  tnfts  with  numerous  stems,  very  slightly  branching  above, 
its  habitat,  woods  and  moist  shady  places,  and  it  is  without  the 
acridity  so  common  to  the  tribe.  The  Buttercup,  Kingcup,  or 
Meadow  Crowfoot  (R.  enauria),  in  spite  of  its  known  acridity,  has 
been  a  favourite  with  the  poets.     One  sings  of 

'■  Hie  kingcup  of  gold  brimming  over  with  dew, 
To  be  Idasbd  by  a  lip  jiut  u  &e«)i  as  il«  own." 

One  variety  of  this  species  having  become  double,  was  a 
favoorito  in  old  gardens,  and  probably  is  still,  nnder  the  name 
of  Bachelors'  Buttons. 

The  Creeping  Crowfoot  (B.  repertt)  is  the  Cuckoo-bud  of 
Shakespeare. 

"  Wben  daiaiea  pied  ind  violeb  blae,' 
And  cockoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 

't  will)  delight" 
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Amongst  the  Aanunculi  we  most  also  mentioD  tte  CUmatit, 
Anemones,  Hepticaa,  and  Adonia. 

The  CUmatia  (Traveller's  Joy,  and  several  other  popular  names) 
has  a  calyx  with  four  petaloidal  divisions,  and  without  a  corolla, 
The  stamens  and  pistils  are  numerous  as  in  the  Sanuncutiu;  their 
pistils  are  unilocular ;  after  efflorescence  they  become  achsanca,  with 
seeds  reversed,  and  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  plumose  tail,  resnltiDg 
from  the  growth  of  the  style.  They  are  climbing  shrubs.  The 
leavee,  when  pulled  and  laid  upon  the  body,  produce  infiammatioo, 
vesication,  and  ulceration  of  the  skin;  properties  which  mendi- 
canta  sometimes  use  to  produce  artificial  ulcers,- — hence  one  of  their 


common  names,  Beggar's  Herb.  Its  flowers  are  white,  disposed 
in  axillary  panicles;  the  name  of  "Virgin's  Bower"  was  given 
to  this  species  by  old  Qerarde  in  1597,  "  by  reason,"  as  he  tells  us, 
"  of  the  goodly  shadowe  which  they  make  with  their  thick  bushing 
and  climing ;  as  also  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  the  pleasant 
savor  or  scent  of  the  same."  And  indeed  there  is  no  finer  orna- 
ment in  our  country  hedges  than  this  pretty  buah,  with  its  copioiu 
clusters  of  white  blossom.  The  flower  has  one  floral  envelope,  and 
is  one-cloaked ;  the  corolla  is  absent,  hence  the  flower  is  apetalous. 
Fig.  402  is  a  front  view  of  the  flower.  Fig.  .403  a  back  view  of  the 
same  flower.  We  meet  sometimes  on  lawns  and  gardens  with 
Clemafis  fiammula  (Sweet  Cl^natis),  where  it  used  to  ornament 
palisades  and  bowers,  and  where  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  species  by  its  sepals,  which  are  covered  with  a  haiiy 
down  at  the  edges.  We  frequently  see  clumps  of  Ciematts  nUcella, 
where  the  sepals  are  violet,  purple,  or  rose  colour,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  produced  double  by  cultivation.  We  sometimes  see 
beside  this  species  the  Atragene  of  the  Alps,  renmrkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  large  flowers  of  violet  blue ;   the  Atragene  tribe  it 
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distinguiBhed  from  the  Clematis  by  tlie  existence  of  a  corolla, 
composed  of  numerous  petals  shorter  than  the  sepals. 

Peonies  {Pmonia)  have  the  calyx  foliaceous,  coriaceous,  per- 
sistent, with  unequal  sepals ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  five,  six,  or 
ten  nearly  equal  petals ;  the  pistils  are  variable  in  number,  and 
enclose  a  great  number  of  ovules ;  the  fruit  is  a  coriaceous  follicle; 
the  receptacle  is  swollen  into  a  fleshy  disc,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
sack.  The  seeds  are  furnished  with  a  slightly-developed  aril  rising 
out  of  the  placenta  which  surrounds  it.  The  Peonies  are  herba- 
ceous or  somewhat  shrubby  perennial  plants,  with  alternate  leaves ; 
they  are  among  the  earliest  ornaments  of  our  gardens  in  the  spring- 
time. .  In  the  Chinese  Tree  Peony  (P.  moutan)  the  petals  are  some- 
times white,  marked  at  the  base  with  a  purple  shade,  and  sometimes 
rose-coloured.  This  Peony  has  become  double  under  culture ;  by 
cultivating  this  species  for  fifteen  centuries  the  Chinese  have 
obtained  two  hundred  varieties.  The  Peony  has  been  introduced 
into  France  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
We  may  also  note  that  it  is  the  Common  Peony  {Pceonia  officinalis) 
with  red,  rose-coloured,  or  variegated  petals,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  easily  grown  dpuble.  The  Peonies  were  famous  as  agents  of 
sorcery  in  the  olden  times ;  the  Coral  Peony  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "  Male  Peony." 

Papaverace^k.  The  Poppies  have  a  calyx  with  two  caducous 
sepals,  a  corolla  of  four  petals,  with  numerous  stamens,  provided 
mth  a  long  filament,  whose  anthers  open  laterally  by  two  longi- 
tudinal clefts.  The  unilocular  pistil  is  almost  entirely  divided  by 
many  placentary  glands,  which,  emanating  from  ^^/g^>>^ 
the  walls,  advance  nearly  to  the  centre,  bearing  ^^pi  \  .^x 
a  number  of  anatropal  ovules  inserted  over  its  IMfcfc 
whole  surface.  *  ll||  |  f  ^   <^  j 

The  Poppies  are  herbs  with  a  white  milky  juice,     mA^  I       '  I 
with  dentate  leaves ;   the  leaves  emanating  from     Wi  / 

the  root  are  petiolate ;  those  issuing  from  the  stem  r.^W^^l^iT 
are  sessile,  or  embracing.  Their  peduncles,  solitary,  JmTT 
unifloral,  are  inclined  before  inflorescence.  f '  I 

We  select  for  description  three  species  of  Poppy.         pj^  ^^^ 

1.  The  Com  Poppy  {Papaver  rhosas)  is  very  com-  ^p*"^®  *>'  "»*  ^pp^- 
mon  in  the  corn-fields,  cultivated  ground,  and  by  roadsides,  and 
forms,  along  with  the  Com  Centaury,  the  most  graceful  ornament, 
although  it  is  the  last  plant  the  farmer  likes  to  see  in  his  fields ; 
its  specific  name  is  derived  from  poa,  '^  pomegranate,"  which  the 
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capsule  is  supposed  slightly  to  resemble  (Fig.  404).    Its  moci- 
laginous  bitter  petals  are  emollieot  and  slightly  narcotic. 

2.   The  Poppy  of  the  £ast,  or  Toumefort's  Poppy,  hu  acaHet 


Fj4f.  401k— Tbfl  Opiua  Poppj  {Papaver  tomni/enmy. 

or  orange-coloured  petals,  with  black  and  purple-coloured  aiglets ; 
it  differs  little  from  the  Braoteated  Poppy  [Papaver  bracfeatam). 

3.  The  Garden  Poppy  {Papacer  aomnifinm),  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties :  one,  the  White  Poppy  (Fig.  406),  so  called  because 
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the  seed  is  generally  white,  is  the  variety  cultivated  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  opium ;  the  other  is  the  Black  Poppy,  because  the 
seed  is  black,  and  which  furnishes  sweet  oil,  known  under  the 
name  of  poppy  oil.  This  seed  is  given  to  cage-birds,  under 
the  namie  of  maw  seed.  This  oil  is  not  narcotic,  but  perfectly 
wholesome,  and  is  extensively  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for 
olive  oil.  Opium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  White  Poppy, 
which  flows  Qut  from  an  incision  made  in  the  capsule  a  little 
before  ripening. 

The  history  of  the  Opium  Poppy  is  very  obscure  as  to  the  date 
of  its  first  cultivation,  but  it  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  was 
cultivated  for  its  seeds,  as  we  learn  from  Theophrastus.  It  is  also 
described  by  the  Arab  authors  imder  the  name  of  '*  Afeesgou.'^ 
The  White  Poppy  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  or  of 
Persia,  but  it  is  nowhere  found  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  distinguished 
by  obovate  or  globtdar  capsules,  which,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  are 
smooth;  the  stem  smooth  and  glaucous;  leaves  embracing  the  stem, 
and  incised  and  obtusely  dentate.  The  white-flowered  variety 
Dr.  Boyle  describes  as  peculiar  to  the  plains  of  India,  while  the 
red  flowers  he  has  only  seen  in  the  Himalaya  mountains. 

The  Celandine  {Chelidonium  tnajus)  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Papaceracem.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  reddish-yellow  juice, 
which  has  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  warts.  The  stems  are 
straight,  branchy,  pubescent,  being  covered  with  long  patulous 
hairs  scattered  over  it.  The  leaves  have  from  three  to  seven 
lobed  oval  segments,  the  lobes  notched  and  crenulate,  glaucous 
below.  The  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  are  disposed  in  simple 
umbels,  differing  remarkably  from  those  of  the  Poppy  in  the 
structure  of  the  pistil.  This  organ,  in  reality,  is  composed  of  a 
versilocular  ovary,  having  only  two  parietal  placentae,  surmounted 
by  a  short  style  with  bilobate  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  linear 
capsule,  and  opens  with  two  valves  which  detach  themselves  from 
the  base  to  the  sunmiit ;  leaves  persistent,  the  frame  formed  by 
placentse. 

The  seeds  seem,  besides  other  remarkable  peculiarities,  to  be 
provided  with  a  little  white  cellular  excrescence  like  a  crest. 

Of  this  family  we  may  mention  the  EschschoUzia  Cali/orntca,  a 
perennial  plant  with  a  large  solitary  flower  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour,  closing  itself  up  when  it  rains,  the  sepals  of  which,  coherent 
at  the  base,  detach  themselves  in  one  piece  after  the  fashion  of  a 
little  pointed  hat. 
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Bekberai^es. 

Hypogynoufl  exogens  with  monodichlamydeous  flowers,  unayin- 
metrical  in  the  ovary ;  placentse  sutural,  parietal,  or  axile ;  stamenB 
definite ;  embryo  enclosed  in  a  large  quantity  of  hard  fleshy  albu- 
men.    79  genera,  604  species. 

Delicate  herbaceous  exogens,  often  covered  wfth  glands ;  with  regular  "j 
symmetrical  flowers,  paiietid  placentie,  and  stamens  alternating  with  the  j 
petjils,  sometimes  two,  three,  or  four.     The  glandular  hairs,  the  irri-  V      CLVH.  Droeeraoes. 
t:<bility  of  which  reaches  its  miximom  in  the  CatchHy  (^Diotuta),  are  j 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  order.  J 

Herbaceous  exogens  with  brittle  stems  and  a  watery  juice^  having  \ 
irregular  unsymmetrical  flowers,  purple,  white,  or  yellow ;  panetal  pla-  f     CLVIII   Fonwriacm. 
centse ;  stamens  opposite  tlie  petals ;  four  hypogynoos,  or  six,  in  two  /  rjMjnmioMxm. 

parcels,  opposite  the  outer  petals.  / 

ExcM^enons  shrubs  or  herbaceous  perennials,  for  the  most  part  hairieas,  \ 
but  often  spiny,  with  regular  symmetricid  flowers  ;  sulural  placentse ;  r         CLIX.  Beriieridaces 
stamens  opposite  the  petaiB,  and  equal  in  number,  with  recurved  anthers  i        ^-Lixjl.  noven 
below.  ; 

Exogenous  scrambling  or  climbing  shrubs,  with  tumid  separate  joints,  \ 
regular  symmetrical  flowers  arranged  in  thyrses.  umbels,  or  panicles :  f  CLS.  Titaces. 

axile  placentie ;  stamens  opposite  the  petals;  anthers  opening  longitu-t  ^it^*  vuweK. 

dinally.  / 

Exogenous  trees  or  shrubs,  with  regular  symmetrical  flowers,  terminal  \ 
or  axillary ;  axile  and  {tarietal  placentae  ;  stamens  alternate,  with  petals ;  I 

ascending  or  horizontal  ovules,  and  imbricated  petals.   The  order  consists  I    .    |-ir  vt  Pitijjfufu.*^ 
chiefly  ofplants  from  Auslralii^  a  few  only  occurring  in  Africa,  the  Pacific  (         ^a.ai.  nitoBptncrv. 
Islands.  China,  Japan,  and  Miiaeira ;  many  of  them  are  resinous ;  some  of  1 
them  yield  pleasant  sub-acid  fruits.  I 

Exogenous  trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  with  regular  symmetrical  ^ 
flowers  small,  axillary,  and  nften  fragrant ;  axile  placentse ;  stamens  alter-  j 
nate  with  the  petals ;  ovules  pendulous,  and  corolla  valvate.    A  small  y    CIXIL  Olaeaccse. 
order  of  tropical  shrubs  of  Africa,  Austrrilia,  and  India,  one  only  of  the  j 
West  Indies,  a  few  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  J 

Exogenous  shrubs,  with  nonslipulate  leaves,  with  regular  symmetrican 
flowers  on  racemes ;  axile  placenta;  stamens  alternate,  with  tlic  petals  f     clttit   CVrillAees. 
equal  to  them;  pendulous  ovules;  and  imbricated  corolla.     They  arer     ^^■*-iai«  ^jynuaccK. 
natives  of  North  America,  with  no  known  useful  properties.  ) 

The  DROSERACKas,  so  called  from  8/»ocro9,  "dew,"  are  mostly 
delicate  herbaceous  marsh-plants ;  some  of  them,  as  DioncBa  fnum- 
pula,  are  distiDguished  by  the  irritability  of  the  leaves  when 
touched  by  a  passing  insect,  which  close  upon  it  suddenly,  and 
hold  it  a  fast  prisoner.  The  leaves  of  the  order  are  usually  covered 
with  glands  or  glandular  hairs,  the  flowers  arranged  in  circinato 
racemes.  Calyx  consisting  of  five  sepals ;  there  are  five  petals, 
and  five  to  ten  stamens ;  fruit  capsular,  one-celled,  and  many 
minute  seeds,  having  an  embryo  lying  at  the  base,  of  abundant 
albumen.  The  Sundews  {Drosera)  are  remarkable  for  their  sm- 
gular  red-coloured  glandular  hairs,  which  discharge  a  viscid  acrid 
fluid  in  which  insects  are  caught.  Several  of  th^  foreign  species 
have  the  reputation  of  being  poisonous — D.  communis  to  sheep 
and  cattle.  D.  luimta  has  the  viscid  leaves  and  glandular  fringes 
which  close  upon  insects  happening  to  touch  them,  and  is  said  to 
yield  a  valuable  dye.     2).  rotundi/olia,  the  Kound-leaved  Sundew, 
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has  the  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  nearly  circular,  and  spreading, 
with  a  roundish  limb  abruptly  tapering  into  a  hairy  petiole,  the 
stem  erect,  springing  from  the  centre  of  the  leafy  rosette.  It  is 
acrid  and  caustic,  and  in  Italy  the  liqueur  called  Rossali  is  distilled 
from  its  juices.  It  curdles  milk,  and  is  said  to  cure  corns  and 
warts.  There  are  about  forty  species  of  Drosera  found  in  boggy 
places  all  over  the  world,  except  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions. 

The  FuMARiAOEiB,  or  Fumitories,  are  herbaceous  plants,  with 
slender,  brittle  stems  and  twisting  leaf-stalks,  yielding  a  watery 
juice.  The  leaves  of  Fumaria  officinalis  are  succulent,  saline,  and 
bitter,  and  the  expressed  juice  is  recommended  in  cutaneous  and 
other  diseases,  to  correct  acidity.  They  are  named  from  the 
French  word,  fumer^  "  to  smoke,''  from  the  unpleasant  smell  they 
all  exhale. 

The  BERBEBiDACEiB,  or  Barberries,  are  shrubs,  or  herbaceous 
perennials,  with  pale  green,  thiuj  deciduous  leaves.  Flowers  with 
faint  pleasant  odour.  Fruit  and  leaves  an  agreeable  acid.  Charac- 
terised by  the  anthers  opening  by  reflexed  valves,  the  face  of  each 
anther-cell  peeling  off  except  at  the  point  of  attachment, 
where  it  adheres  as  if  hinged.  The  stamens  are  opposite 
the  petals ;  the  flowers  are  usually  ternary,  there  being 
three  or  six  sepals,  and  a  like  number  of  petals  and 
stamens.  Anthers  two-celled,  carpel  solitary,  free,  and 
one-celled,  style  rather  lateral,  stigma  orbicular,  the 
stamens  and  pistil  being  ranged  round  it ;  fruit,  a  berry, 
in  some  species  a  capsule.  The  peculiar  arrangement  and  ^'s-  ^^• 
structure  of  the  anthers  occur  in  no  other  plants  except  the  Laurels, 
and  in  the  latter  it  is  without  petals.  This  structure  is  well  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  406,  which  exhibits  an  anther  {Berberia  vulgaris)  in 
the  act  of  dehiscence,  which  it  accomplishes  by  the  opening  of  two 
valves,  vv,  from  which  the  pollen  is  shed  in  the  form  of  fine  dust, 
p.  This  process  is  said  to  be  dehiscence  by  two  valves,  one  in 
each  lobe.  The  bushes  or  herbs  of  which  this  order  consists  are 
extremely  dissimilar  in  habits  and  appearance.  They  belong  to 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  being  unknown  in  the  tropics, 
except  on  mountain  ranges.  The  Common  Barberry  (Berberis 
vulgaris),  so  called  from  ^cp^cpv,  the  Greek  name  of  the  fruit,  is 
well  known  from  its  pleasant  acid  flavour ;  glands  upon  its  petals 
and  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  reduced  to  one,  and  the  primary 
leaves  to  spines.    The  spiny  leaves  and  stems  are  well  represented 
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in  Fig.  407,  which  shows  the  palmate  or  tripartite  spiny  leayes, 
in  the  axils  of  which  buds  are  developed  bearing  true  leaves; 
others  become  indurated  sharp-pointed  axes  or  spines.     It  is  eiao 

remarkable  for  the  irrita- 
bility of  its  stamens  ;  these, 
when  the  filament  is  touched 
on  the  inside  with  the  point 
of  a  pin  in  dry  weather, 
y  bend  forward  towards  the 
pistil,  touch  the  stigma  with 
the  anther,  and  r^nain 
curved  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  partially  resume  their 
erect  position.  In  wet  wea* 
ther,  when  the  filaments 
have  lost  their  dasticitj, 
the  phenomenon  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  same  re- 
sult attended  the  experiment 
of  applying  arsenic  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate  to  the  fila- 
ments; they  became  rigid 
Fiir.  407.-stem  of  the  Birbeny.  ^^^  brittle,  and  lost  their 

irritability.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  application  of  narcotics, 
as  prussic  acid  or  belladona,  the  irritability  was  destroyed  by  the 
filament  becoming  flaccid  and  relaxed. 

The  Barberries  are  interesting  from  their  graceful  elegance,  both 
in  their  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  and  rather  ovate  delicate  berries. 
Their  bark  and  root  are  used  for  dyeing  leather  and  linen  of  a 
yellow  colour. 

Botanists  have  divided  them  into : — 

'    I.  Tliiii,  simple  leftTee,  soUtwj  flowen,  dectdooat. .    .  ,B.  SiUilea. 

(B.  Grecioa. 

n.  Thiiileavee,iiM»U7deci4uoaiflowaBini«ceiiiea.  jj  SSgST*" 

IB.  n>erica. 

VB.  Siaenais. 
,„  ^  (  B.  WalliehiaBS. 

ni.  Leaves  leatheiy    emrgnen;  flowers  soliUuy  or  1 B.  didcuL 
in  dostexs.  S  B.  hetcft)|4iylla> 

(B.  empetmoiiai 

/&  ikxibanda. 

iB.  Anaties. 


Tbvx  Babbbbbibs 


Ash  Baxbkbbies  . 


IV.  Leaves  leatheiy;  eveigreen ;  flowers  in  racemes.^  |[  ASSbSu 

(k  aristata. 
/B.  faaotcolarii. 

Leaves  pinnated;  all  evergreens )B.  sqaifoBa. 

1  H>  repena. 
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Fanners  in  England  have  an  idea  that  the  proximity  of  the 
Barberry  to  wheat-fields  interferes  with  their  crops.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  why,  unless  the  ^cidium  berberidis,  the  fungus  which 
13  known  to  infest  it,  acts  injuriously  on  the  wheat  crop,  by 
infecting  it  with  rust  or  mildew. 

The  YrrACBjfi,  or  Yine  tribes,  consist  of  sarmentose  and  climbing 
shrubs,  that  is,  with  filiform  twining  runners ;  the  Grape  being 
the  type  of  the  order,  which  Kunth  names  AmpelidecB,  from  o/iircXoc, 
"  the  vine ; "  and  Jussieu,  Vites^  from  viiia,  "  a  vine."  The  order  has 
acid  properties,  in  common  with  GrossulacesB  and  Berberacese,  and 
includes  sik  genera,  which  are  for  the  most  part  found  in  the 
temperate  zone  of  both  hemispheres.  Like  all  extensively  culti- 
vated plants,  the  native  country  of  the  Vine  [Vitis  vim/era)  is 
doubtfiil.  It  is  among  the  plants  spoken  of  in  the  Books  of 
Moses,  when  the  Yine  appears  to  have  been  used  as  it  is  in  the 
present  day.  From  this  circumstance,  there  is  little  doubt  of  its 
being  truly  indigenous  in.  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian— of  Mount  Ararat  and  of  the  Taurus.  In  the  forests  of 
Mingrelia  and  Imeretia  it  flourishes  in  great  magnificence,  climbing 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  bearing  bunches  of  fruit  of  deli- 
cious flavour.  The  Yine  is  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  as  far  north  as  the  55th  parallel,  and 
also  all  over  the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  southern 
latitudes  as  high  as  40^,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  is  indigenous 
in  any  part  of  Europe. 

According  to  Gibbon,  "  in  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Yine  grew 
wild  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  most  probably  in  the  adjacent 
district  of  the  continent ;  but  it  was  not  improved  by  the  skill,  or 
did  not  afibrd  a  liquor  grateful  to  the  taste,  of  the  savage  inha- 
bitants. A  thousand  years  afterwards,  Italy  could  boast  that  of 
the  fourscord  most  generous  and  celebrated  wines,  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  produced  from  her  soil.  The  blessing  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Narbonese  province  of  Gaul ;  but  so  intense  was  the 
cold  to  the  north  of  the  Cevennes,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
was  thought  impossible  to  ripen  the  grape  in  those  parts  of  Gaul. 
This  difficulty,  however,  was  gradually  vanquished,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  are  as 
old  as  the  age  of  the  Antonines." — (**  Decline  and  Fall,"  vol.  i. 
p.  91). 

The  Sabean  farm,  of  which  Horace  said, 

"  AnguluB  iste  feret  piper  et  thuBocyus  uva/' 
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is  altogether  changed,  for  Yines  hang  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree 
over  the  site  of  his  abode,  supposing  Mr.  George  Dennis  is  correct 
in  placing  the  farm  in  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  and  the  Fens 
Bandusiae  in  the  narrow  glen  which  opens  just  beyond  it. 

In  Middle  Germany  the  Vine  ceases  to  grow  at  1,600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  south  of  the  Alps  it  reaches  2,000  feet;  on 
the  Apennines  and  in  Sicily  it  grows  at  5,000  feet,  and  in  the 
HJimalavas  it  reaches  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  In  England  the  Vine  was  probably  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  for  there  are  .indications  that  vineyards  were  planted  in 
the  third  century  by  the  Emperor  Proteus,  which  still  existed  in 
the  eighth  century,  according  to  the  Venerable  Bede.  William  of 
Malmesbury,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  commends  the  vine- 
vards  of  Gloucestershire :  and  we  have  read  somewhere  that  the 
remains  of  vineyards  are  not  unusual  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England.  But  these  must  also  be  considered  as  indications  of  a 
changing  climate ;  for  although  recent  attempts  have  been  made, 
on  the  system  of  cultivation  introduced  by  Hoare,  to  establish 
vineyards  of  considerable  magnitude  in  Wiltshire  and  ekewhere, 
we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  prospered.  This  arises  from  the 
shortness  of  our  summers.  England  has  a  mean  temperature  as 
high  as  that  of  many  countries  where  the  Vine  flourishes  in  perfec- 
tion, but  there  is  a  want  of  heat  and  sun  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  at  which  time  the  Vine  is  ripening  its  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  the  Vine  is  a  grateful  article  of  diet  in  various  con- 
ditions. Muscatel  grapes,  dried,  which  is  effected  by  cutting  half 
through  the  footstalk  while  suspended  from  the  tree,  form  one  of 
our  finest  dried  fruits ;  and  currants,  or  corinths,  are  the  dried 
fruit  of  a  Vine  which  grows  in  Zante  and  CephalOnia. 

The  leaves  of  Vitaceao  are  slightly  heart-shaped,  having  two 
rounded  lobes  at  the  base ;  the  Vine  throws  out  tendrils,  or 
branches,  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  leaves,  by  the  aid  of 
which  it  creeps  along  the  object  on  which  it  is  placed.  The 
flowers  of  the  Vine  are  disposed  in  a  multifloral  panicle,  very 
small  and  greenish,  with  a  sweet  odour  (Fig.  408),  which  in 
spring  perfumes  the  fields  in  the  South  of  France. 

The  calyx  is  small  and  very  short,  with  entire  or  toothed  margin, 
and  is  composed  of  the  corolla,  with  four  or  five  petals,  scarcely 
perceptible,  inserted  on  the  summit  of  the  disc,  turning  inwards 
at  the  edge  in  aestivation  in  a  somewhat  valvate  manner,  the  apex 
often  inflexed.     To  the  petals  are  opposed  four  or  five  stamens, 
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with  free  filaments  cohering  slightly  at  the  base,  having  bilocular 
anlhera  opeoiog  from  within  by  two  longitudinal  clefts,  and 
attached  doreally.  From 
the  centre  of  the  flower 
rises  a  free  ovary,  sur- 
roDnded  at  the  base  by  a 
glandular  disc,  which  is 
sunaoonted  by  a  simple 
atigma,  sessile  and  flat  at 
the  Bummit.  This  ovary  is 
superior,  and  two-celled, 
each  cell  enclosing  two  col- 
lateral anatropal  ovules, 
ascending  from  the  base 
of  the  chamber.  £ach  of 
these  ovules  becomes  a  glo- 
bular berry,  as  in  Fig.  409, 
vhlch  contains,  when  it 
does  not  prove  abortive, 
four  seeds  or  pips.  These 
seeds,  the  shells  of  which 
are  homy,  enclose  a  very 
sDiall  embryo,  erect  in  the 
direct  axis  of  a  very  abun- 
dant fleshy  albumen. 

Under  the  general  name 
of  wine  is  designated  the 

juice  of  the  grape  when  it  ^"s-  «s--n"«'  of  U"  viat 

has  been  subjected  to  fermentation,  and  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves to  express  here  how  important  the  grape 
harvest  becomes  to  many  countries.     In  France 
nearly  five  millions    of   acres   are  planted  with 
vines. 

We  have  already    stated   that    the   forests  of 
Kingrelia  and  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  are 
the  native  country  of  the  Vine;  the  actual  limits 
of  cultivation  in  Europe  have  been  more  exactly     ^*-  *"*— 0"*«- 
defined  in  the  "Atlas  de  Physique  V4g^tale  "  of  M.  H.  Tricholet, 
who  devotes  a  map  to  the  limits  of  Vine  culture  on  the  globe.   In 
this  map  a  red  line,  drawn  from  Cape  Finisterre  along  the  coast 
of  Spain,  across  France,  leaving  Paris  a  little  to  the  north,  across 
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Germany,  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Gancasns 
and  Caspian  Sea,  forms  the  northern  limits  of  cultivatioiL  for 
wine ;  the  Mediterranean,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  being  its  southern  limits.  A  bold  dash  of 
green  colour,  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
from  30^  south  latitude  to  the  parallel  of  New  York  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  indicates  the  range  of  the  wild  grape ;  while  a 
delicate  yellow  tint,  extending  over  a  great  part  of  Arabia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  south  and  east  of  the  Caspian,  as  far  as  China  asd 
the  seas  of  Japan,  marks  the  range  of  country  over  which  the 
grape  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit  only,  either  dried  or  in  its  green 

state. 

The  Vine  requires  a  temperate  climate,  but  its  prosperity 
depends,  not  upon  the  mean  temperature  of  the  country,  eo 
much  as  upon  the  heat  and  length  of  summer.  The  heat  shonld 
be  sufficiently  intense  to  ripen  the  fruit ;  and  this  requires  that 
it  should  endure  far  into  the  autumn  in  order  to  ripen  the  grapes. 

There  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  species  of  the  Vine,  but  the 
varieties  produced  by  cultivation  and  cross  impregnation  are 
innumerable.  Greater  differences  are  the  result  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion ;  gently-sloping  hills,  well  isolated,  with  a  south  and  westerly 
aspect,  upon  which  the  sun's  rays  rest  the  whole  day,  are  the  best 
localities ;  and  the  influence  of  temperature  is  such  that  it  is  quite 
usual  to  obtain  upon  the  same  hill  grapes  of  the  most  opposite 
qualities,  according  to  the  variable  heights.  As  to  the  influence 
which  the  composition  of  the  soil  exercises,  it  appears  to  be  more 
a  question  of  bouquet  than  of  quality  in  the  wine.  In  short, 
excellent  wines  are  produced  from  the  soils  of  the  most  opposite 
quality.  The  best  cms  of  Burgimdy  are  the  produce  of  an  argil- 
laceous chalky  soil ;  those  of  Champagne  proceed  from  a  soil 
eminently  calcareous.  The  vines  of  the  Hermitage  ripen  their 
fruits  upon  the  crumbling  debris  of  granitic  rocks;  those  of 
Ch&teauneuf  upon  a  siliceous  soil.  An  unctuous  sandy  soil  pro- 
duces the  wines  of  Graves  and  Medoc;  while  a  schistose  soil 
produces  the  wines  of  Lamalgue,  near  Toulon. 

It  is  very  important  to  choose  the  suitable  pasture  on  which  to 
feed  the  Vine,  which  is  essentially  a  coarse-feeding  plant.  Soils 
which  are  too  energetic  produce  quantity  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  Where  the  grape  is  high-flavoured,  it  alters  the  aroma 
of  the  wine.  The  nourishment  most  appropriate  to  the  Vine  is 
without  smell  and  of  slow  decomposition,  such  as  woollen  rags. 
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clippings  of  horn,  and  such  refuse.  Its  own  ashes  constitute  an 
excellent  manure,  restoring  to  the  Yine  the  salts  of  potash  which 
were  drawn  from  it  in  the  previous  year's  growth. 

The  composition  of  the  grape  is  sufficiently  complex.  It  con- 
sists of  the  following  substances,  viz. :  water,  lignine,  saccharine, 
pectine,  tannin,  albumen,  essential  oils,  colouring  matter  (yellow, 
blue,  and  red,  the  first  occurring  only  in  white  grapes),  fatty 
matter,  salts  of  lime  and  of  potash,  oxides  of  iron  and  silica. 
Amongst  these  various  substances  the  important  and  widely- 
distributed  grape  sugar,  or  glucose,  which  produces  alcohol  by  its 
fermentation  or  chemical  decomposition,  plays  the  most  important 
part  in  the  act  of  converting  the  juice  of  the  grape  into  wine. 

It  is  only  when  the  grape  is  thoroughly  ripe  that  the  vintage 
should  take  place,  if  it  is  desired  to  .have  wine  of  good  quality. 
Where  the  properties  are  enclosed,  perfect  ripening  can  be  waited 
for ;  but  in  most  vineyards  of  France  the  harvest  is  pushed  on  by 
the  ban  de  vendange,  which  is  fixed  by  the  local  authorities  acting 
under  a  council  of  vine-dressers. 

The  various  operations  which  follow  the  vintage  are  reduced  to 
four.  1.  Fullage  of  the  grapes.  2.  Fermentation  of  the  must, 
3.  Decuivage.     4.  Pressurage. 

FuQage  is  the  art  of  dividing  and  crushing  the  fruit ;  exposing 
the  juice  momentarily  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  bringing  the 
fermenting  principle  into  contact  with  the  saccharine  matters. 
Formerly  the  operation  of  crushing  the  grapes  was  performed  by 
the  vine-dresser  stamping  upon  them  with  the  feet ;  now  the 
grapes  are  crushed  by  passing  them  between  two  cylinders,  chan- 
neled, and  turning  in  inverse  directions. 

When  the  grapes  are  crushed  effectually,  they  are  given  up 
to  fermentation.  In  proportion  as  fermentation  advances,  the? 
temperature  of  the  mass  increases,  so  that  it  sometimes  attains 
the  temperature  of  50°  C.  It  originates  much  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  brings  to  the  surface  part  of  the  stem  and  husk  of  the 
grape,  and  forms  a  thick  sort  of  covering  to  the  liquid  mass, 
which  is  called  the  chapeau.  The  fermentation,  which  is  well 
developed  on  the  second  day's  Encuivage,  is  continued  up  to  the 
eighth  day,  its  state  being  indicated  by  the  gas  ceasing  to  be  dis- 
engaged, and  by  the  colour  of  the  liquid  (from  red  grapes),  which 
takes  a  fine  vinous  tint,  the  alcohol,  which  is  now  present,  having 
dissolved  the  colouring  matter  contained,  in  the  pellicles  of  the 
grape. 

c  c 
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When  Decuivage  is  about  to  take  place,  the  liquor  is  drawn  off, 
by  means  of  a  tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  into  casks,  which  arc 
filled  only  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  their  capacity,  and  which  are 
then  left  open,  in  order  that  fermentation  may  continue  slowly,  and 
the  disengagement  of  gas  still  proceed. 

The  mass  of  the  vintage  remaining  in  the  tun  after  the  liquor 
is  drawn  off  is  subjected  to  pressure.  The  liquor  which  flows 
under  this  pressure,  however,  cannot  be  wine  of  equal  quality. 
This  is  the  process  by  which  red  champagne  is  produced. 

White  wine  can  always  be  obtained  from  red  grapes.  To  effect 
this,  in  place  of  leaving  the  must  to  ferment  with  its  residuum  of 
husk,  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  as  it  is  pressed,  and  fermented  in 
separate  tuns.  As  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wine  only  exists 
in  the  pellicle  of  the  grape,  we  can  readily  conceive  that,  bein^ 
separated  at  once  from  the  must,  little  or  no  colour  is  communi- 
cated to  the  liquid. 

The  wine  preserved  in  the  tuns,  as  we  have  said,  ferments 
slowly  by  this  second  fermentary  process,  the  liquid  is  clarified, 
the  foreign  matter  is  dejiosited,  and  forms  the  lees,  which  accu- 
mulate at  the  bottom  of  the  tun.  In  order  that  the  wine  may 
retain  its  good  quality,  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  it  off ;  tbat 
is,  to  separate  it  from  the  lees.  In  the  months  of  March  and 
April  the  wine  is  thus  drawn  off.  If  it  is  not  quite  limpid,  re- 
course is  had  to  clarification, -or  Collage.  Tbis  operation  is  intended 
to  make  the  wine  pure  and  limpid,  and  divest  it  of  the  fermenting 
principle  which  is  still  held  in  suspension,  and  which  might  pro- 
duce renewed  fermentation.  The  fining  for  red  wine  is  made  of 
white  of  eggs,  of  blood,  or  of  gelatine.  The  albumen  or  gelatine 
of  these  substances  combining  with  the  tannin  dissolved  in  the 
wine,  forms  a  precipitate,  that  is,  a  substance  insoluble  in  the 
liquid,  which  is  slowly  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  tun,  drawing 
with  it  all  other  foreign  substances  held  in  suspensignin  the  liquor. 

The  sparkling  wines  of  Champagne  are  prepared  by  special 
processes  which  require  more  particular  description.  The  greater 
part  of  these  wines  are  made  from  the  red  or  purple  grape,  the 
juice  of  which  is  generally  richer  in  saccharine  than  the  white. 
A  first  pressure  of  the  grape  yields  the  liquor  which  produces 
the  whitest  wine.  The  residuum  being  subjected  to  further 
pressure,  furnishes  the  juice  which  gives  the  rose-coloured  wine?. 
The  must,  white  or  rosy,  is  then  put  into  great  tuns,  in  which 
fermentation  is  established.     After  twenty-four  hours  the  must 
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or  wort  is  drawn  from  the  tun  into  another,  which  is  filled  and 
closed.  This  wine  is  drawn  and  fined  three  times,  at  intervals 
of  a  month,  and  in  the  month  of  April  it  is  bottled.  At  this 
time  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  crystallised  or  candied  sugar  is 
added  to  the  liquid.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months  this  sugar  pro- 
duces fermentation  in  the  bottle,  which  increases  the  richness  of 
the  wine  in  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  consequence  of  the 
expansive  force  of  the  gas  thus  evolved,  the  bottles  ought  to  be 
well  corked,  and  the  corks  strongly  secured  with  iron  wire. 
Champagne  is  sometimes  formed  by  putting  a  few  grains  of  rice 
into  the  bottle  with  the  wine,  which  induce  also  the  second 
fermentation  we  have  described  above. 

The  pressure  of  the  carbonic  acid  has  the  effect  of  bursting 
about  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  number  bottled;  the 
consequence  has  been  a  special  manufacture  of  bottles  for  the 
wines  of  Champagne,  many  of  the  manufacturers  supplying  bottles 
under  a  warranty  that  they  will  support  a  pressure  of  fifteen 
atmospheres.  . 

The  bottles  remain  full,  and  are  placed  in  horizontal  beds,  for 
six  months  without  being  disturbed.  But  during  this  period  fer- 
mentation has  produced  in  the  bosom  of  the  liquor  a  deposit  which 
proves  clearly  enough  that  fermentation  has  been  going  on.  It 
is  necessary  to  remove  this  deposit,  which  would  otherwise  destroy 
the  transparency  of  the  liquid.  This  new  operation,  which  is 
called  disgorging  {degorgeage),  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy.  The 
operator  shakes  the  bottle  so  as  to  detach  the  deposit  from  it, 
and  replaces  it  gently  in  a  vertical  position,  the  mouth  down- 
wards. The  deposit  thus  descends  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle ;  if 
it  is  rapidly  uncorked  in  that  position  the  pressure  of  the  liquor 
expels  the  deposit.  The  great  delicacy  of  this  operation  lies  in 
the  necessity  of  losing  the  least  possible  quantity  of  gas  and  wine. 
The  Champagne  cellarman  performs  the  difficult  operation  with 
great  address. 

The  Liqueurs  of  the  Vine  are  those  which  after  fermentation 
preserve  a  great  part  of  their  saccharine.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
countries  of  the  South  of  Europe — ^in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  South 
of  France — that  these  wines  are  prepared.  To  obtain  Tokay,  for 
example,  the  proportion  of  saccharine  is  increased  by  leaving  the 
most  choice  grapes  to  get  thoroughly  ripe,  even  to  the  extent  of 
being  slightly  touched  with  frost;  and  even  by  placing  them, 
after  being  cut,  upon  frames  to  dry,  in  order  that  the  water  may 
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evaporate  in  part,  thus  increasing  tlie  saccharine  richness  of  the 
must.  Various  other  substances  besides  alcohol  are  formed 
during  the  fermenting  of  grape  juice.  Of  these  the  bouquet  of 
wine,  most  abundant  in  the  Clarets  of  Bordeaux,  gives  to  them 
their  aromatic  flavour.  Oil  of  wine,  or  fusel  oil,  is  likewise 
present,  and  cenanthic  or  tartaric  ether,  perhaps  the  most  volatile 
constituent  of  wine.  The  bouquet  and  fusel  oil  are  largely 
imported  for  flavouring  the  counterfeit  Cognac — ^British  brandy. 
The  alcoholic  richness  of  wines  is  very  variable,  as  the  following 
table  of  the  natural  strength  of  wines  will  show  : — 

Fort 20  per  cent,  of  alcohoL 

Sheny,  or  Lachryma-Christo  ...  17        „  „ 

Malaga  and  White  Sauteme   ...  16        „  ,, 

Yin  de  Baume 12-2     „  „ 

Yalney,  Rhine  Wine,  and  Fontignan  11        „  „ 

Tokay 91     „ 

It  is  alcohol  which  gives  to  wines  their  intoxicating  quality. 
Tannin  gives  them  astringency,  which  is  corrected  by  many 
finings,  which  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  tannin  in  combination 
with  the  albumen  or  gelatine  employed.  The  acids  are  acetic 
and  tartaric  acid,  the  last  in  the  form  of  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
or  cream  of  tartar,  which  latter  gives  wine  its  tartness.  This 
acidity  is  corrected  by  adding  a  suitable  quantity  of  neutral 
tartrate  of  potassa,  which  forms  with  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  a 
salt  imperfectly  soluble,  which  deposits  itself  in  great  part  in  a 
crystallised  state.  As  the  cream  of  tartar  is  gradually  deposited 
in  the  tuns  or  in  bottles,  it  follows  that  the  wines  in  time  lose 
much  of  their  acidity.  In  aging  they  lose  also  much  of  their 
colouring  matter,  and  take  the  tint  which  is  called  pelure  cPoignon 
in  France. 

The  PiiTOspoRACEJE  are  chiefly  trees  or  shrubs  of  Australia, 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  The  berries  of  Biliardiera  mutabilis  are  edible ; 
the  fruit  is  green  and  cylindrical,  becoming  a  pale  amber  colour 
when  ripe. 

The  Olacaceje,  trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  are  a  small  order 
consisting  of  tropical  or  hardy  tropical  shrubs  of  the  East  Indies, 
New  Holland,  and  Africa,  with  one  of  the  West  Indies,  and  a  few 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Cyrillacge^  are  evergreen  shrubs,  with  simple,  non-stipulate 
leaves,  all  inhabitants  of  North  America,  and  of  little  general 
interest. 
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Ericales. 

Hypogynous  exogens^  with  dichlamydeous  flowers,  symmetrical 
in  the  ovary,  plaeentsB  axile,  stamens  deflnitei  embryo  enclosed  in 
copious  fleshy  albumen,  stamens  sometimes  adhering  to  the  corolla. 
89  genera,  1,215  species,  including  Andromeda,  dangerously  acrid ; 
Ledum,  Kalmia,  and  Azalea,  narcotic  and  dangerous ;  Rhododendron, 
oily  and  narcotic ;  Arbutus,  fruit  narcotic,  bark  and  leaves  as- 
tringent. 

EspgienouB  trees  and  'shmbs,  with  poIypetalODs  flowera,  in  terminal  \ 
lacemes  or  corymbe;  perfect  monadelphous  stamens;  two-celled  anthers,  f     nrxTV  Hnmir{AP»» 
with  a  loug  qiembranotu  coonectiye;  leares  alternate,  simple,  without  (     ^^-s^*'*  numinacew. 
stipules.  ; 

Exogenom  shrubs  or  small  trees,  remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  of 
their  mooopetalous  flowers  of  white  or  purple,  borne  in  spikes,  racemes. 

or  solitary ;  perfect  free  stamens  ;  seeds  with  a  hard  skin  ;  and  one-celled  •     CLXV.  Epacridacev. 
ulthen,  opening  longitudinally;  leaves  alternate,  usually  stalked,  their 
base  sooietimea  overlapping  and  half  sheathing  the  stem.  j 

Herbaceous  exogens,  rarely  under-shrubs,  with  stems  round,  naked,  but  \ 
leafy  in  the  fruit-bearing  species ;  half  monopetalous  howers  in  terminal  I     CLXVI   PvroUcec 
ncentes  or  solitary :  the  stamens  free  and  perfect;  loose-skiimed  seeds ;  i     ^Ai-vvi.  rjroxaces. 
and  an  embzyo  at  the  bastt  of  albumen.  ; 

Stemless  herbaceous  exogens,  with  Idbed  or  pinnated  leaves,  without  ^ 
stipules  ;  scape-like  stems,  with  polypetalotts  flowers ;  the  stamens  free, 
half  sterile,  half  scale-like,  and  four  times  the  number  of  tlie  petals; 
minute  embryo  at  the  base  of  a  fleshy  albumen;    All  the  known  species 
belong  to  ChilL 

Parasitic  exogens  growing  on  the  roots  of  other  trees,  the  stems  brown 
or  colourless,  without  leaves*  but  covered  with  scales*  having  half  mouo- 
petaloua  flowers,  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes ;  free  staiiieus,  all  peifect ; 
loose-tfkinned  or  winded  seeds;  and  an  embryo  at  the  apex  of  tlie  albu- 
uieo;  dehiscent  aiithera,  and  the  position  of  the  embiyo  distinguishes 
ihem  from  the  PyiuluLec. 

Exogenous  shrubs  or  under-shrubs,  with  evergreen  leaves,entire,wbjorled,  \ 
or  opp<»ite  anthers,  stipidea  rigid,  monopetalous  flowers,  free  detiniief     ci^IX    Ericace» 
stamena,  all  perfect,  loose-skinned  or  tighi-akinned  seeds,,  and  two-celled  ^  *  rjicntew. 

authera.upening  by  pores.  / 

Erical  plants,  from  tpiKuf,  "to  break,"  have  dichlamydeous 
flowers,  symmetrical  in  the  ovary,  axile  placenta,  definite  stamens, 
and  embryo  enclosed  in  a  large  fleshy  albumen;  having  poly* 
petalous  flowers  in  HumiriacesD  and  FrancoacesD,  monopetalous  in 
Epacrids  and  Ericaceae,  and  half  monopetalous  in  Pyrolacese  and 
MonotropacesD. 

The  HumiriacejE  are  trees  or  shrubs  yielding  a  balsamic  juice, 
all  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  The  balsam  yielded 
by  Sumirium  floribundum  is  a  yellow  liquid,  called  Balsam  of 
Unciri,  resembh'ng  Copaiva  and  Balsam  of  Peru. 

The  Epacbidaceje,  from  tvi,  "  upon,"  and  axpo^,  "  the  top,"  in 
reference  to  its  habitat  on  hill-tops,  are  small  trees  and  shrubs, 
remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  the  singular 
structure  of  their  leaves,  which  are  alternate,  rarely  opposite, 
stalked,  and  sometimes  entire  or  serrated,  dilated  at  their  base, 
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overlapping  each  other  and  half  sheathing  their  stem,  without  a 
midrib,  but  with  veins  radiating  from  the  base.  The  flowers, 
generally  monopetalous,  are  white  or  purple,  borne  in  spikes  or 
terminal  racemes;  but  not  unfrequently  the  corolla  is  divided, 
giving  them  a  polypetalous  appearance.  All  the  fruit-bearing 
section,  such  as  the  Australian  Cranberries  {Lmanthe  mpida),  are 
esculent,  but  the  seeds  are  large  and  the  pulpy  covering  too  thin 
to  be  available  for  food.  The  Tasmanian  Cranberry  {Astrohina 
hum  if  mum)  is  found  all  over  that  colony;  the  fruit,  generally 
greenish  white  in  hue,  is  sometimes  slightly  red,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  Black  Currant,  consisting  of  a  viscid  pulp,  apple- 
flavoured,  and  enclosing  a  large  seed.  It  grows  singly  on  a 
trailing  stem.  The  native  Currant  {Leucopogon  Hichei)  is  a 
large,  densely-foliaged  shrub,  growing  on  the  sea-coast  to  the 
height  of  seven  feet;  the  berries  small  and  white.  A  French 
naturalist,  named  Kiche,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  in 
search  of  La  Perouse,  was  lost  for  three  days  on  the  south  coast 
of  Australia,  and  supported  himself  chiefly  upon  the  berries  of 
this  plant. 

The  genus  Epacris  scarcely  difiers  from  the  small-leaved  genera 
of  Ericals  either  in  habit  or  character,  except  that  in  the  former 
the  anthers  are  two-celled.  Dr.  Brown  was  the  founder  of  the 
order,  and  his  reason  was  that  the  family  of  the  Ericaceso  is  now 
so  vast  that  it  seems  to  constitute  a  class  rather  than  an  order. 
"  I  may  therefore,'*  he  says,  "be  allowed  to  propose  another  ojder, 
Epacrideao,  which  is  truly  natural,,  although  it  depends  upon 
the  single  character  of  the  unusual  simplicity  of  the  anthers 
— a  character,  however,  which  is  of  the  greater  value  as  being 
opposed  to  the  two-celled  anthers  of  Ericeae,  which  are  generally 
divided  and  furnished  with  appendages.  The  propriety  of  the 
measure  is  moreover  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  number  of 
Epacrideae,  large  as  it  is,  but  also  by  their  geographical  position, 
for  all,  as  far  as  we  know  them  at  present,  are  inhabitants  of 
Australia  and  Polynesia — countries  in  which  not  more  than  one 
or  two  species  of  Ericea9  are  found." 

The  PYROLACEiE,  rRANCOACBJE,  and  MoNOTROPACEJB,  though 
placed  by  botanists  among  the  group  of  Heaths,  differ  very  widely 
from  them. 

The  Ericaceje,  or  Heaths  (Fig.  410),  are  small  trees,  shrubs,  or 
under- shrubs,  with  rigid  evergreen  leaves,  whorled  or  opposite,  and 
without  stipules.    Some  few  species  are  natives  of  Europe;  several 
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of  the  genera,  such  aa  the  Heaths,  Lings,  Azaleas,  Andromeda, 
and  Arbutus,  having  representatives  in  the  British  Flora.  But  the 
country  of  the  Heaths  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  immense 
tracts  of  country  are  covered  with  them.  Erica  cinerea  and 
Calluna  vulgaris  abound  in  England  and  Central  France.  The 
Tree  Heath  {Erica  arborea)  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, overshading  all  other  Heaths  by  its  height,  which  sometimes 
reaches  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet.  Its  flowers  are  numerous, 
and  their  sweet  odour  diffuses  itself  to  a  great  distance.  The 
Broom  Heath,  or  Ling  {C.  vulgaris),  which  is  found  in  the  North, 
West,  and  South,  takes  its  name  from  the  humble  use  to  which 
it  is  applied ;  it  grows  in  woods,  and  in  sterile  and  uncultivated 
lands. 

■The  Heaths  have  regular  flowers;  the  calyx  is  monosepalous, 
and  divided  into  four  parts,  the  separation 
being  generally  slight ;  the  corolla  varies  in 
form  from  globulous,  or  pitcher- shape,  to 
tabular,  bell,  or  rather  patera- shaped,  pre- 
senting four  lobes  alternating  with  the  divi- 
sions of  the  calyx.  The  corolla  does  not, 
aa  is  usual,  carry  the  eight  stamens  which 
compose  the  andrcecium ;  these  are  inserted 
upon  the  receptacle.  The  pistil  is  composed 
of  a  superior  ovary  surmounted  by  a  very 
orect-style,  and  a  stigma  in  the  form  of  a  cup. 
The  ovary  is  four-celled,  and  in  the  internal 
angle  of  the  placenta  the  fruit  is  placed, 
charged  with  anatropal  ovules.  The  fruit  is 
capsular,  opening  dorsally.  'the  seeds  are 
oval,  reticulated,  having  an  erect  embryo  in 
a  fleshy  albumen. 

Along  with  the  Epacrids  and  Heaths  are 
ranged    the   Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  Khodo- 
dendrons,  producing  flowers  unequalled  for 
their  beauty  in  the  whole  vegetable  world. 
For    richness    of   colouring,    elegance    and 
variety   of  form,    delicacy   of  texture,   and     Fi«.4io.-H«tiibi««m. 
minute  perfection  of  corolla,  the  Heaths  stand  unrivalled.     Even 
the  wild  Moorland  Heaths  of  our  mountains,  although  ranking 
among  the  lowliest  of  their  race,  are,  for  their  beauty,  objects 
worthy  of   the  closest  examination.    '  In  the  northern  parts  of 
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the  island,  Heather  or  Ling  (Calluna  mtlgaris),  mingling  with 
other  species,  covers  vast  tracts  of  country ;  its  hues  of  paq)le, 
red,  and  pink  having  the  most  brilliant  effect.  A  cultivated 
variety  of  this  species,  with  double  flowers,  is  extremely  beautiful, 
and  the  flowers  of  Erica  carnea  are  the  earliest  harbingers  of  spring. 

The  Winter  Strawberry-ti'ee  (Arbutus  unedo),  whose  ripe  red 
fruit  of  the  past  year  is  borne  at  Christmas-time  on  the  same 
branch  which  supports  the  drooping  panicled  cluster  of  flowers 
of  the  present,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  objects  in  nature. 

The  trailing  Azalea  procumbena  of  the  Scottish  mountains,  with 
leafy  branches,  tortuous  stem,  and  small  elliptical  leaves  with 
revolute  margins,  five-parted  purple  calyx,  and  bell-shaped  corolla, 
is  a  pleasing  object  on  the  hill-side.  In  the  "Western  hemisphere, 
ranging  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  Azaleas  grow  from  three  to 
twenty  feet  high  in  exquisite  beauty,  the  leaves  green  on  both 
sides  in  A.  viacosa,  and  fringed  at  the  edge  with  deliciously 
fragrant  whitish  tubular  flowers.  The  finest  of  the  American 
species  is  A.  arborescens,  described  by  Pursch  as  rising  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  on  rivulets  near  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania, 
forming,  with  its  elegant  foliage  and  large  abundant  rose-coloured 
flowers,  the  finest  ornamental  shrub  wiih  which  he  was  acquainted. 

The  Indian  and  Chinese  Azaleas  (A.  Sinensis)  approach  nearer 
to  the  Rhododendrons,  having  downy  leaves,  flowers  with  ailky 
petals,  leaves  glaucous  underneath,  bell-shaped  corolla,  with 
segments  broadly  ovate,  wavy,  and  the  upper  one  dotted  after 
the  manner  of  the  Rhododendrons.  A.  Indica,  again,  forms  a  bush 
two  to  six  feet  high,  with  drooping  branches,  leaves  deep  brownish 
green,  and  half  evergreen,  with  large  showy  and  brilliantly- 
marked  flowers. 

But  these  native  plants  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  gorgeous  specimens  which  are  produced  in  hundreds 
at  our  flower  shows ;  pyramids,  domes,  and  clusters  are  there 
presented  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  in  such  profusion  as  to  be 
almost  oppressive,  and  one  sighs  for  a  glimpse  of  native  heath  as  a 
relief  from  the  gorgeous  picture,  though  it  should  be  but  a  hiU-side 
covered  with  Calluna  vulgaris, 

Khododendrons  differ  from  Heaths  chiefly  in  having  ten  instead 
of  five  stamens,  in  the  bell-shaped  corolla,  and  in  the  foliage  being 
hard  and  evergreen.  The  first  of  the  species  introduced  seems  to 
have  been  from  Asia  Minor,  whence'  M.  potUicum  was  obtained; 
but  the  species  introduced"  from  the  Sikhan  Himalayas  excel  all 
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others  in  beauty,  and  variety  of  form  and  colour.  The  various 
species  are  too  well  known  to  justify  our  entering  on  further 
description  here. 

The  Kalmias  are  evergreen  shrubs,  with  a  small  five-leaved  calyx, 
cup-shaped  corolla  with  angular  open  limb,  and  a  five-celled  and 
many-seeded  capsule;  when  in  blossom  their  elegant  striated  petals 
give  them  a  beautiful  appearance,  but  they  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 
K,  latifolia  yields  a  nectarous  juice,  eagerly  sought  after  by  bees 
and  wasps,  but  the  honey  secreted  from  the  juice  is  said  to  be 
poisonous ;  and  the  juice  which  exudes  from  the  flowers  is  said  to 
have  dangerously  intoxicating  properties. 

RUTALES. 

Polypetalous  exogens,  having  monodichlamydeous  symmetri- 
cal flowers,  axial  placentae,  imbricated  calyx  and  corolla,  definite 
stamens,  and  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen.  By  the  older  bota- 
nists the  KuTALES  were  all  considered  as  one  order.  De  Jussieu 
places  them  among  his  dicotyledonous  hypogens,  which  have  the 
stamens  inserted  upon  the  receptacle  under  the  ovary.  Dr.  Lindley 
divides  the  group  into  thirteen  natural  orders,  as  follows : — 
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Trees  and  slmilM,  bark  almost  smooth,  and  flUed  everywhere  with  little  ^ 
tniutpiireut  receptacles  fur  volatile  oil»  ;  succulent  indehiscent  fruit ;  leaves 
dutied,  alternate,  often  cumt^nud.  articulated  with  the  iMtiolar  pelaU  and 
Btamens ;  three  aiid  rive,  equal  or  douule  of  the  latter.    Including  oranges, 
lemons,  and  shaddocks.  ^ 

Trees  or  shrubs  abounding  in  balsam,  with  alternate  or  opposite  and  > 
dotted  leaves ;  axillary  terminal  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles ;  petals  f        CLXXI   AmvridaceiK 
vslvaie,  iliree  to  live ;  stamens  twice  ihe  number ;  fruit  hard,  dry,  aiid  I  '  '«^/""»»'«'«' 

valvular.  / 

Timber  trees,  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves,  without  stipules ;  flowers  \ 
in  panicles ;  petals,  four  or  Ave  ;  stamens  free  or  monadelphous ;  double  >      CLXXII.  Cedrelaceie. 
in  number ;  capsular  fruit ;  seeds  winged ;  numerous.  / 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  leaves,  doltedaltemate,  sometimes  opposite ;  noi.«  \ 
stipulate  flowers  in  loose  masses ;  sometimes  imptrfect  by  abortion;  fruii  |     CLXXIII.  Meliacett. 
druped  or  capsular ;  stamens  monadelphous ;  seeds  windless.  ) 

Trees  or  shrubby  exogens,  with  alternate  simple  or  unequally  pinnate  \ 
leaves ;  terminal  axillary  flowers  with  bracts  ;  apocarpous  fruit ;  and  a  >     CLXXIV.  Anacardiacec. 
Bingle  ovule  rising  from  the  base  of  the  cell.  / 

Trees  or  shrubby,  sometimes  climbing  exogens,  with  compound  leaves  ;  \ 
terminal  or  axilltiry  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles ;  apocarpal  fruit,  and  >      CLXXV.  Oonnaraceae. 
a&cciiding  orthotropal  ovules.  ; 

Trees  or  shrubby  exogens,  rarely  herbaceous  plants;  leaves,  non-stipu-  \ 
late,  opposite,  or  alternate,  covered  with  pellucid  resinous  dots ;  sxillary  f     CLXXVI   Butaoea 
Of  lermiiial  flowers;  fruit  few-seeded,  becoming  apocarpous;   pericarp r     ^*-^^-»'**'  -nuiaucw. 
separating  into  two  layers ;  sessile  pendulous  ovules,  aud  unisexual  flowers.  / 

Trees  or  slirubby  exogens,  with  non-stipulate,  alternate,  or  opposite^    CLXXVII   Xanthoxvla- 
leaves;  howers  axillary  or  terminal;  fruit  few-seeded,  ber-omiugapocai- >  *     ^^^^     ^ 

potLs ;  pericarp  separating  into  Isyers ;  sessile  pendulous  ovules.  ) 

Smooth  trees  or  under-slirubs ;  leaves  alternate,  simple,  or  toothed,  witli  \ 
two  stipules  at  the  base  or  one  at  the  axil ;  flowers  in  ntcemes  ;  fruit  one-  >  CLXXVIII.  Ochnaoeie. 
seeded,  becoming  apocarpous ;  and  a  su.culent  conical  tonu.  ) 

Trees  or  shrubs,  leaves  alternate,  compound,  sometimes  simple,  without  |     CLXXIX   Simarubace*. 
stipules :  peduncles  axillary ;  f ew- needed  fruit,  becoming  apocarpous.       ) 
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•  Trees,  slinibd,  or  herbaceooB  exogens,  with,  opposite  stipulate  leaves,  \  

usually  unequally  pinnate ;  flowers  soli  ary,  in  iptan  or  threes ;  hermaphro-  f      CLXXX.  Zjg<vfiij[iM- 
dite ;  fruit  few-seeded,  finally  apocarpous  ;   torus  dry  and  microscopic ;  I  ces. 

seed  albuminous.  / 

Small  annual  exogens,  with  opposite  leaves ;   stipules  between  the  |  .  CLXXXT   ElatinsMK 
petioles;  polypetaloua  flowers,  and  many-seeded  apocarpous  fruit.  |  ' 

Herbaceous  exogens,  wiih  capUlary  leaves,  axillary  or  teiminal,  very  j  clXXXH.  Podostemace*. 
imperfect  flowers ;  many-seeded  apocarpous  fruit.  )  ^•^'"^"-  ^ww»tc'"««^T«- 

The  group  of  exogens  of  whicli  the  well-known  and  humble 
Rue  is  the  typo  includes  the  Orange,  the  Melon,  the  Lime,  the 
Shaddock,  Forbidden  Fruit,  and  the  Citron  in  the  AuranimeecB; 
incense-yielding  trees  or  shrubs  in  the  Amyndacem ;  the  Bastard 
Cedars  in  Cedrelacew,  The  Anacardiacece  include  the  Cashews. 
Pistachia  vera,  a  tree  fifteen  feet  high,  originally  from  Syria,  yields 
the  fruit  so  much  esteemed  as  the  Pistachio  Nut.  Gum  mastic  is 
drawn  from  P.  lentiscus.  The  aromatic  bark  of  Hhus  cofimis  (the 
Sumach)  is  one  of  the  substitutes  for  Peruvian  bark.  The  order 
generally  yields  resinous  products  of  considerable  commercial 
value.  The  Rutacece  agree  with  the  Aurantiacese  in  having  dotted 
leaves,  definite  stamens,  and  fleshy  disc.  The  plants  of  this  order 
emit  an  ofi'onsive  odour  from  the  glands  which  cover  them.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  genus  Dicfamnus  the  glands  are  filled  with 
volatile  oil,  and  in  hot  weather  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
becomes  so  charged  with  it  that  a  light  coming  in  contact  will 
inflame  the  air.  The  ZantJioxyhce'ce  are  tropical  plants  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  all  possess  in  various  degrees  aromatic  and 
pungent  properties.  "The  Simarubacew,  or  Quassias,  are  known," 
says  A.  de  Jussieu,  "  from  all  the  rutaceous  plants  by  the  co- 
existence of  these  characters — ^namely,  ovaries  with  one  ovule; 
indehiscent  drupes,  exalbuminous  seeds,  a  membranous  integu- 
ment to  the  embryo,  and  by  the  radicle  being  retracted  within 
thick  cotyledons."  The  plants  of  the  order  are  intensely  bitter — 
so  bitter  that  the  PHnice,  which  attack  all  other  dried  specimens, 
refuse  to  attack  Simaruba  versicolor. 

The  Orange  {Citrus  auraniium),  so  well  known  and  highly 
appreciated  as  a  fruit,  comes  from  a  fine  evergreen  tree,  originally 
from  China.  It  is  now  largely  cultivated  in  all  the  warm  countries 
of  the  globe.  Its  glossy  leaves  are  simple  or  compound,  with  one 
or  many  pairs  of  leaflets ;  the  terminal  ones,  on  winged  leafy  foot- 
stalks, are  oval  or  lanceolate,  and  entire.  When  examined  through 
a  strong  light  these  leaves  present  little  bright  spots,  which  are  so 
many  vessels  full  of  an  odorous  volatile  oil.  Its  flowers,  whose 
elegance  and  delicate  perfume  are  so  well  known,  are  composed  of 
a  somewhat  bell-shaped  calyx,  adhering  slightly  to  the  discj 


corolla  with  three  to  fiye  petals,  broad  at  the  base,  sometimea 
slightly  combined,  inserted  on  the  outside  of  an  hypogynous  disc  ; 
the  stamens,  equal  in  number,  double  or  any  multiple  of  tho 
number,  distinct  or  united  at  the  base,  are  disposed  at  the  summit 
of  a  peduncle  in  pauci- 
floral  bouquets.  The  fruit 
we  need  not  describe  ;  it 
is  separated  by  membra- 
nous divisions  into  many 
eelU  (Fig.  411),  contain- 
ing seeds  at  their  inner 
angle ;  it  is  filled  with 
soft  and  j  uicy  pulp,  sweet 
and  slightly  acid. 

There  are  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Orange ; 
the  best  are  the  Chinese, 
the  Maltese,  the  Lisbon 
and  St.   Michael's,    and, 

bter  in  the  seosoa,  an  ex-  rig.  4i,.-^"™^onu«.. 

cellent  variety  comes  from 
Yaleatiu.  The  St.  Michael's  should  be  small,  and  flattened  at  the 
ends,  with  a  thin  smooth  rind,  the  glands  small,  and  the  flesh  a 
light  ash -coloured  pulp  ;  but  many  coarse  varieties  come  to  market. 
Those  from  Valentia  resemble  St.  Michael's.  Lisbon  and  Malta 
Oranges  are  larger,  thicker  in  the  rind,  with  glands;  but  the 
Chinese  Orange,  when  obtained  of  the  best  variety,  excels  all  others 
for  delicate  flavour  and  aroma  and  sugary  juice.  The  skin  of 
this  variety  is  always  smooth  and  shining,  and  so  thin  that  it 
is  separated  with  difficulty  from  the  flesh.  The  St.  Michael's  is 
probably  a  variety  of  this  Orange.  The  Bitter  or  Seville  Orange 
is  the  fruit  of  Citrus  vulgaris,  but  there  are  many  varieties.  This 
is  the  plant  from  which  the  delicate  condiment,  orange  mar- 
malade, is  prepared,  and  irom  which  orange-flower  water  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  Orange  is  extensively  cultivated  in  order  to  extract  from 
its  flowers  and  leaves  the  essential  oil  which  they  contain.  In 
the  South  of  France,  but  especially  in  Provence  and  Nice,  the 
Orange  is  largely  and  successfully  cultivated.  In  the  South  of 
Italy,  about  Sorrenta,  whole  forests  of-  Oranges  exist,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  carefully  harvested. 
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*'  On  the  sonorous  shore,  where  the  sea  of  Sorrenta, 
At  the  foot  of  the  Orange  unrolls  its  blue  wave/' 

sings  Lamartine,  the  great  modern  poet  of  France. 

The  Orange  sometimes  attains  great  age  and  dimensions.  In  the 
orangery  of  Versailles  a  magnificent  Bitter  Orange  (C  higaradia), 
familiarly  called  ''  the  Oreat  Constable/'  is  known  to  be  upwards 
of  four  hundred  and  forty  years  old ;  its  trunk  is  twenty  feet  in 
circumference,  and  its  head  rises  forty  feet  high.  It  was  planted 
in  1421  by  the  gardener  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  came  from 
Chantilly.  In  1532,  Francis  I.,  having  confiscated  all  the  property 
of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  Lord  of  Chantilly,  who  had  been 
driven  into  open  rebellion  to  his  king  and  country  by  tyranny, 
had  the  precious  tree,  which  was  quite  imique  in  France,  trans- 
ported to  his  orangery  at  Versailles,  where  it  remains  in  a  highly 
flourishing  state.  The  Bigaradier  of  the  Dominicans,  at  Rome, 
dates  from  the  year  1200.  It  is  about  thirty- three  feet  in  height. 
The  largest  of  these  shrubs  recorded  was  a  former  inhabitant  of 
the  garden  of  the  Dominicans,  and  is  said  to  have  been  fifty  feet 
high. 

The  substance  to  which  odoriferous  plants  owe  the  qualities 
which  render  them  so  useful  at  the  toilet  is  a  volatile  oiL  It 
happens  sometimes  that  distinct  oils  exist  in  the  same  plant.  Let 
us.  take  the  Orange,  for  example.  The  essence  drawn  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Orange  is  very  difierent  from  that  furnished  by  the 
leaves.  The  essence  furnished  by  the  leaf  differs  again  from  that 
produced  by  the  fruit. 

The  volatile  oil  is  contained  in  the  vesicles  or  cells  which  per- 
vade all  its  parts ;  and  so  completely  are  these  enclosed,  that  the 
plants  may  be  dried  without  divesting  them  of  the  odorous  prin- 
ciple, which  still  remains  in  the  cavities.  In  other  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  the  flowers,  the  essence  forms  itself  on  the  surface  of 
the  organ,  and  is  volatilised  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  produced  in 
the  interior  of  the  organs  of  the  plant. 

The  mode  of  extracting  these  essences  varies  according  to  their 
nature  and  condition.  Some  of  them  may  be  extracted  by  simple 
expression.  This  may  be  done  with  the  essential  oils  of  the 
Citron  and  the  Orange,  which  reside  in  the  rind  or  envelope  of 
the  fruit.  They  are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  adding  water  afterwards 
to  the  liquor  produced  by  pressure,  when  the  oil  will  swim  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  added. 

But  the  greater  part  of  these  essences  are  produced  by  distilla- 
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tion.  This  process  is  performed  by  placing  the  leaves,  flowers, 
or  fruits  of  plants,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  in  an 
alembic  or  still.  The  essential  oils  only  enter  into  ebullition  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  water,  since  their  point  of  ebullition 
rises  in  general  to  130^  or  140®  C.  Nevertheless  the  steam,  which 
is  renewed  unceasingly,  escapes  so  rapidly  into  space,  that  it  is 
condensed  in  the  bosom  of  the  alembic.  Let  us  explain.  The 
vapour  of  the  essential  oils  diffuses  itself  in  the  steam  which  fills 
the  alembic,  which,  however,  is  condensed  ;  a  new  supply  of  steam 
succeeds,  which  in  its  turn  is  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  the  oil. 
In  this  manner  we^san  explain  the  rapid  and  continued  evapora- 
tion of  oils  which  only  enter  into  ebullition  at  140^  in  steam 
which  has  itself  only  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  In  order  to 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  water,  marine  salt,  which  boils 
at  109®,  is  added.  This  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  oil.  But  the  practice  has  its  disadvantages,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  burnt  by  coming  into  contact 
with  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  it  is  usual  to  place  on  the  lower 
bars  of  the  furnace  a  diaphragm  pierced  with  holes,  which  sup- 
ports the  bed  of  leaves  or  flowers  being  distilled. 

The  steam  which  is  thus  condensed  in  the  worm  of  the  alembic 
is  a  mixture  of  water  and  essential  oil,  in  which,  however,  the  oil 
performs  only  a  small  part.  In  order  to  separate  the  two  liquids 
and  secure  the  oil,  a  very  ingeniously-conceived  vase,  known  as 
the  Florentine  receiver,  is  employed.  This  vase  separates  the  oil 
from  the  water  on  the  simple  principle  of  their  respective  specific 
gravities.  Oil  is  lighter  than  water,  consequently  it  floats  on  the 
surface ;  and  if  the  mixed  liquid  is  received  in  a  vase  or  jar  having 
a  tube  rising  from  the  bottom,  but  whose  highest  part  id  placed 
at  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  neck  of  the  vase,  as  long  as  the 
imited  liquid  flows  from  the  still,  the  water  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
and  flow  off,  while  the  oil  will  accumulate  on  its  surface. 

The  essential  oils  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  Orange  dis- 
solve readily  in  fatty  oils  or  alcohol,  but  very  imperfectly  in  water. 
The  condensed  water,  however,  which  passes  with  the  oil,  is  a  true 
w;atery  solution  of  the  essences :  in  short,  orange-flower  water.  It 
is  very  subject  to  putrefaction,  which  is  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  flocculent  flaky  matter  accumulating  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  kept.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  essences 
used  by  the  perfumer  are  not  made  by  distillation  at  all ;  they  are 
extracted  from  plants  through  the  agency  of  fat  oils.     At  the 
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scafion  when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom,  clarified  fat — generally 
lard — is  melted  in  a  water-bath,  such  as  a  double  glue- pot,  and 
as  many  flowers,  such  as  those  of  Jasmine,  Orange,  or  Bose,  as  it 
will  saturate,  are  put  into  it.  This  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  flowers  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  a  temperature  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  fat  liquid.  The  fat  is  then  strained  off 
from  the  flowers.  It  is  strongly  scented,  but  they  have  nearly 
lost  their  perfume.  The  same  fat  is  melted  again,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  fresh  flowers  is  added,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  it.  The  process  being  repeated,  in  all  seven  times,  the 
fat,  in  the  end,  becomes  very  highly  scented,  and  is  ready  for 
exportation  as  a  ^'  pomade."  The  same  process  is  applicable  to 
all  plants  abounding  in  essential  oil.  To  obtain  the  spirituous 
essence  or  tincture,  suitable  au  a  perfume  for  the  handkerchief, 
this  pomade  is  macerated  in  spirit  of  wine,  which  dissolves  from 
it  the  greater  portion  of  its  perfume  oil ;  what,  however,  remains  is 
sufficient  to  render  the  grease  a  rich  pomatum  for  the  hair. 
This  simple  and  perfect  process  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  the 
cottager,  who  may  thus,  even  in  England,  make  her  own  per- 
fumes, and  those  too  of  a  very  superior  quality — far  better,  in 
fact,  than  can  be  obtained  by  distillation.  Fat  has  wonderful 
powers  as  an  absorbent,  as  any  lady  having  a  greenhouse  full  of 
strongly-scented  plants  may  prove.  Let  her  suspend  glass  plates, 
smeared  with  inodorous  fat,  in  the  vicinity  of  her  scented  flowers, 
and  they  will  be  found  to  absorb  no  small  portion  of  the  perfume. 
The  Amyridace^  are  trees  and  shrubs  abounding  in  balsamic 
resins,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  the  Orange,  even  to  ita 
dotted  leaves,  but  the  fruit  forms  a  shell  whose  husk  eventually 
splits  into  valve-like  segments.  The  few  known  species  are  natives 
of  tropical  India,  Africa,  and  America.  The  frankincense  of 
Arabia  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  Bosurellia  serrata.  The  Bal- 
samodendron  myrrha,  a  dwarf  shrub  of  Arabia,  yields  the  myrrh  of 
Mecca,  and  most  plants  of  the  order  yield  resins  and  balsams 
of  great  commercial  and  officinal  value. 

Geraniales. 

This  group,  of  which  the  Crane's-bills,  or  Geraniaceae,  are  the 
type,  are  hypogynous  exogens,  whose  most  positive  character  is 
having  a  definite  number  of  stamens,  an  imbricate  or  overlapping 
calyx,  and  a  twisted  corolla  and  symmetrical  flowers.     They  are 
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emollient  and  purgative  in  Linum ;  acid,  nutricious,  and  aromatic 
in  Oxalids ;  and  aromatic  and  astringent  in  Gcraniah. 

The  Flaxes  are  annnal  or  perennial,  sometimes  shnibby  exof^ens,  witb^ 
altemate,  nearly  opposite,  or  whoried  leaTe^,  entire,  wi  Iiout  lenflets ;  her-  I 

iiiAphriKliie  synunerrical  flowers,  (renerally  Are   distinct  styles ;  corolla  V  CLXXXIII.  Linacea. 
with  fnnrornve  petals;  stamens  equal  and  alternate  with  them;  ovary  I 
often  flve-ceiled ;  fruit  a  one-seedea  capsule.  j 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  showy  unsym metrical  flowers,  alternate  leaves,  \ 
feather-veined,    entire ;  sometimc^s  plaited,  peminnent,  cup-like  invo-  |   CLXXXTV.  Chlsnace*. 
lucre ;  monadelpbous  stamens,  and  abundant  albumen.  ; 

Herbaceous  plants,  under-slirobs,  or  trees ;  leaves  timple  or  compound ;  1 
didtinct  styles;   caipels  longer  than  the  torus;   seeds  with  abundant >    CLXXXV.  Oxalidaceas. 
aibumen.  ) 

Herbaceous  plants,  ftenerally  annuals,  wiih  simple  opposite  or  alternate  \    CLXXXVI   BalMJimina^ 
leaves,  witJioat  stipules;  flowers  irregular  and  uiiijymmetrical,  without  |   *^-^'^-*-*"*-»^*        v|r^ 
involucre;  distinct  stamens,  and  no  albumen.  *  ) 

Hert>aceoQs  plants  or  shrubs,  tumid  stems,  reparable  at  the  joints ;  \ 
fluwers  unsymmetrical ;    styles  and   carpels  combined  round  a  long- 1  CLXXXVU.  Gerani&cee. 
beaked  torus.  ) 

The  LiNACFJE,  or  Flaxes,  are  a  small  order  of  annual  plants, 
useful  alike  for  their  fibre,  whose  tenacity  renders  it  invaluable, 
and  their  seeds,  which,  yield  by  expression  the  linseed  oil  of  com- 
merce. Their  leaves  are  alternate,  free  from*  all  trace  of  vola- 
tile secretions,  and  destitute  of  stipules ;  the  body  of  the  stem 
incapable  of  disarticulation.  The  order  consists  of  two  genera, 
Linum  and  Radiola ;  the  first  comprehending  many  species.  The 
plants  of  the  order  are  distributed  throughout  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  earth,  particularly  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  Europe  and  Africa ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
the  great  plateau  of  Upper  Asia,  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe.  It  is  the  Linum  mitatissimum  which  furnishes  man  with 
his  first  and  last  clothing.  Martianus  says  that  lint  was  first  sown 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  that  the  priests  of  Isis  made  its  uses  known 
to  them.  From  the  time  of  Moses  it  was  cultivated  on  a  great 
scale  in  the  plains  of  Egypt ;  under  the  Roman  emperors  the 
Egyptians  were  renowned  for  their  linen  fabrics.  It  soon  spread 
over  France,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries,  but  in  our 
limes  it  has  been  most  fully  developed  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
the  North  of  France.  In  Britain  it  seems  to  have  become  the 
speciality  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 

Linum  iisitatissimtmi,  which  is  the  only  species  cultivated,  is 
much  more  delicate  in  appearance  than  the  Cannabis,  or  Hemp- 
plant.  It  branches  out  towards  the  summit,  and  carries  its  alter- 
nate leaves  at  an  acute  angle.  Its  flowers  are  of  fine  blue ;  the 
fruit  a  capsule  containing  ten  small  seeds.  When  the  plant  becomes 
yellowish,  when  its  capsules  begin  to  open  and  its  leaves  to  fall, 
which  usually  happens  at  the  end  of  June,  it  is  at  its  maturity. 
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It  18  gathered  by  tearing  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  laid  on  the 
earth ;  after  twenty- four  hours  it  is  bound  up  into  small  bundles, 
which  are  placed  on  end  to  dry.  When  ripe  and  perfectly  dry,  they 
are  carried  to  the  farm-yard  and  the  seeds  threshed  out. 

In  preparing  the  fibre  for  lint,  it  is  placed  under  water  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  destroy  the  non-textile  part  of  the  stem  by  a 
species  of  fermentation  or  decomposition. 

The  Chl^nace^  are  all  natives  of  Madagascar,  of  whose  uses 
little  is  known,  but  they  present  some  curious  anomalies  to  the 
botani8t,Jalong  with  remarkably  showy  flowers,  usually  red  in  colour, 
borne  in  racemes  or  panicles  enclosed  in  a  five-toothed  involucre. 

The  OxALiDACEiE,  or  Wood  Sorrels,  formerly  arranged  among 
the  Crane's-bills,  have  regular  flowers,  beakless  fruit,  albuminous 
seeds,  and  a  general  tendency  to  form  compound  leaves.  They  are 
plentiful  in  tropical  and  temperate  America,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  thinly  diffused  in  colder  regions.  Almost  all  the  species 
are  distinguished  by  acidity,  owing  to  the  presence  of  binoxalate 
of  potassa.  Some  are  bitter  and  stimulating.  The  tubers  of  some 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  starch.  It  is  best  known  to  us 
as  the  common  Wood  Sorrel  {Oxalk  acetosella),  abundant  in  the 
moist  and  shady  woods  in  this  and  other  European  countries ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  wild  flowers,  and  the  grateful  acid 
of  its  leaves  is  well  known.  It  was  called  of  old,  Allelujah,  and 
Cuckoo's  Meat,  because,  says  old  Gerarde,  "  when  it  springeth 
forth,  the  Cuckoo  singeth  most ;  at  which  time  also  Allelujahs 
were  wont  to  be  sung  in  our  churches." 

The  Bat^aminaceje  are  best  known  by  the  Bahamina  hortemk 
of  floriculture ;  natives  of  China  and  other  tropical  countries  of 
the  East,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  unsymmetrical  flowers.  The 
nature  of  the  parts  which  constitute  this  irregularity  has  been 
much  discussed  by  botanists.  "  According  to  Roper  and  others," 
says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  two  membranous  external  scales  and  a  spur 
alone  belong  to  the  calyx,  of  which  the  two  other  sepals  are 
usually  deficient  on  that  side  of  the  flower  which  is  opposite  the 
spur  :*  on  the  other  hand,  the  corolla  consists  of  a  large  upper  or 
back-piece,  and  of  two  lateral  inner  wings,  each  of  which  consists 
of  two  petals."  Kirsch  considers  the  large  back-piece  of  the  flower 
to  be  composed  of  two  sepals,  and  together  with  the  spur  and 
exterior  scales  to  form  a  five-leaved  calyx,  while  he  finds  in  the 
innermost  parts  a  corolla  of  four  petals  united  in  pairs,  and  he 
assumes  the  fifth  petal  to  be  abortive. 
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The  Qeraniacbje,  Crane's-bills,  Geraniums,  and  Pelargoniums, 
forra  perhaps  the  most  popular  group  of  plants  of  the  whole  vege- 
table world.  They  are  herbaceous,  soft,  or  tumid  stemmed  plants ; 
the  young  stems  jointed,  and  separable  at  the  joints  like  the  Vines ; 
leaves  opposite  in  the  upper  part,  often  alternate;  the  flowers 
hermaphrodite ;  regular  or  irregular  calyx,  with  five  equal  seg- 
ments; corolla  with  five  petals,  sometimes  equal;  stamens,  ten 
in  the  Geranium.  In  the  Pelargoniums  they  are  rendered  unequal 
by  one  of  the  petals  being  elongated  into  a  hollow  spur  at  the 
base,  and  closely  united  to  the  peduncle ;  corolla  unequal;  and  the 
petals,  sometimes  reduced  to  four  or  even  two  by  abortion,  clawed 
and  alternating' with  the  segments  of  the  calyx;  stamens  seven, 
and  more  or  less  united  by  their  filaments. 

These  distinctions  between  the  Geranium  and  Pelargonium  are 
perhaps  too  refined  for  popular  appreciation,  and  in  common 
parlance  both  genera  are  known  by  the  common  name.  The  long 
beak-Uke  torus  round  which  the  carpels  are  arranged,  and  the 
membranous  stipules  at  the  joints,  ^hich  are  tumid  ch*  enlarged, 
are  the  true  marks  of  the  order.  The  Pelargoniums  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  Geraniums  and  Erodiums, 
of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Northern  Asia. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  this  interesting  family, 
of  which  we  meet  with  examples  at  every  instance,  whether  we 
happen  to  be  in  town  or  country,  in  field  or  garden,  let  us  examine 
in  succession  the  genera.  Geranium^  £rodium,  and  Pelargonium,  of 
which  the  order  consists. 

The  Geraniums,  or  Crane's-bills,  have  a  calyx  with  five  sepals, 
an  hypogynous  corolla  with  five  free  petals,  and  an  androecium 
composed  of  ten  stamens,  five  of  which  are  large  and  five  small. 
The  latter  are  exterior  and  opposite  to  the  petals ;  the  larger 
stamens  have  a  nectarous  gland  at  their  base ;  the  filaments  of 
these  stamens  are  slightly  attached  at  their  base,  and  have  two- 
celled  anthers,  opening  from  within  by  two  longitudinal  clefts. 
The  pistil  is  composed  of  an  ovary  with  five  cells,  surmounted  by 
five  styles,  more  or  less  connected  in  their  middle  part,  but  free 
towards  their  summit,  and  bearing  long  stigmates  the  whole 
length  of  their  internal  surface.  Each  cell  of  the  ovary  contains 
two  ascending  anatropal  ovules.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  with  five 
cells,  each  containing  only  one  seed  by  abortion,  and  opening,  as 
it  were  by  a  spring  with  a  sort  of  central  axis,  from  the  base  to 
the  summit.     Under  its  integuments  the  seed  encloses  an  embryo 
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without  albumen,  the  flexuous  cotyledons  of  which  are  fitted  into 
one  another.  Herb  B,obert  [Oeranium  Robertianum),  Fig.  412,  is 
frequently  met  with  in  hedgerows,  shaded  places,  and  on  old  walb. 
It  flouriBhes  in  the  months  of  April  to  August,  and  exhales  a 
strong  odour.  This  plant,  which  ia  eometimes  used  in  medicine, 
is  an  annual,  with  a  diffused,  branching,  ascending,  or  straight 


Fig.  113.— He*  Boliert  (GerBinim  i(<>i(rtBBUnii). 

stem,  often  of  a  reddish  colour.  It  ia  coated  with  long,  shaggy, 
patulous  hairs,  glandulous  towards  its  summit.  The  leaves  are 
divided  into  three  to  five  petiolated  segments.  The  peduncles  are 
longer  than  the  leaves.  The  petals  are  piirple  in  colour,  veined 
with  white. 

The  Erodium,  or  Stork's-bill,  one  species  of  which,  the  Hemlock 
Stork's-bill  {E.  dcutarium),  Fig.  413,  with  pinnate  leaves,  is  very 
common  in  all  sandy  places,  has  a  corolla  and  calyx  like  the 
Oeranium  ;  but  of  the  ten  stamens  five  only  are  &uitful.  Those 
which  are  sterile,  that  is  to  say,  destitute  of  anthers,  are  small, 
with  flattened  filaments,  and  are  opposed  to  the  petals  in  tbe 
exterior  whorl.  The  fruit  differs  also  in  some  particulars  from 
that  of  the  0eranium. 
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The  Pelargonlnms  are  particularly  remarkable  from  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  flowers.  In  the  calyx  the  posterior  sepal  is  pro- 
longated at  its  base  by  a 
spur,  which  is  a  straight, 
hollow,  nectarous  horn  or 
gland  adhering  to  the  pe- 
duncle. The  corolla  gene- 
rally bears  unequal  petals. 
The  upper  two  are  often 
largest,  the  other  three  difler 
from  each  other.  As  to  the 
andrcecium,  whilst  in  the 
Erodium  the  exterior  ver- 
ticle  is  completely  abortive, 
in  the  Pelargonium,  on  the 
contrary,  only  three  of  the 
stamens  of  this  yerticle  are 
sterile.  The  Pelargoniums 
are  indigenous  to  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope.  They  en- 
close a  Tolatile  oil  which 
gives  them  a  strong  odour, 
sometimes  anything  but 
agreeable,  which,  is  only  redeemed  by  their  beauty  of  form  and 
colour.  A  great  number  of  species  are  cultivated,  to  which  horti- 
culture has  added  innumerable  varieties.  Amongst  others,  we 
may  mention  Pelargonium  zonak,  the  leaves  of  which  are  marked 
with  a  brownish  band,  and  the  petals  of  which  are  red  or  reddish- 
rose-coloured,  or  whitish ;  Pelargonium  inquinana,  the  shiny  cot- 
tonous  leaves  of  which  stain  the  fingers  with  a  brown  rust,  and  the 
petals  of  which  are  scarlet  or  flesh-coloured ;  and  Pelargonium 
odoratimmum. 


Fig  418.— Stork's-bm  Geraniam. 


SiLENALES. 

"  At  this  point,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  a  considerable  advance  in 
structure  is  evident  among  exogens.  Among  these  plants  a 
coroUa  appears,  with  all  its  fragrance  and  gaudy  colours,  and  the 
ovary  is  constituted,  not  by  the  rolling  up  of  a  solitary  carpellary 
leaf,  but  by  the  complete  consolidation  of  several."  Accordingly 
we  find  among  the  Silenkx  many  popular  plants  of  great  interest. 

DD  2 
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The  qualities  of  Dianthus  caryophyllua  (Clove  Gillyflower),  so  called 
from  its  spice-like  odour,  are  sung  by  Chaucer : — 

*•*•  Ther  sprmgen  iLerbes,  grete'and  small, 
The  licorifl  and  the  stetewall, 
And  many  a  clove  gUiflore, 

to  put  in  ale. 

Whether  it  be  moist  or  stale," 

whence  another  of  its  popular  names,  "  Sops  in  Wine." 
They  differ  firom  the  Geranials  in  their  free  placenta. 

Herbaceous  plants,  stems  swelling  at  the  aiticnIatidnB,  leaves  opposite  \      

and  entire,  withoot  stipules ;  flowers  symmetrical ;  coroIU  conspicuous ;  f  CLXXXVUI.  Goiyaphylls- 
amphitropal  ovules ;  stamens  double  the  petals  in  number;  equal  to  the  I  ces. 

sepals  and  opposite  to  them.  / 

Herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  branchinf^  plants,  with  opposite  or  alternate  \ 
entire  leaves,  and  scarious  stipules ;  minute  flowers  witli  scarious  bracts,  f     ctxxXIX.  niecdirscca 
with  symmetrical  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter  rudimentary ;  amphitiopai  i 
ovules.  / 

Shrubs  or  herbs,  with  entire  alternate  succiileot  leaves,  without  stipules, ) 
often  with  bundles  of  hairs  in  their  axils ;  flowers  axillary ;  unsymmetri-  >  CXC.  Portulscec 

cal  calyx -and  corolla;  amphitropal  ovules.  / 

Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  Leaves,  stipules  adherinfi;  \ 
round  the  stem :  flowers  in  racemes,  occasionally  unisexual ;  calyx  free,  f  rnrrr  Polnmsces 

coloured;  imbricate  in  «estivaiion,'orthotropal  ovule;  fruit  a  triangular /  *-a^i.  roiy^mafxm. 

nut.  / 

The  Caryophyllace-e  as  a  group  possess,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Pinks  and  Carnations,  little  general  interest.  The  beauty  of 
form,  rich  colouring,  and  aromatic  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  render 
these  individuals  of  the  family  very  general  favourites.  The  order 
has  been  divided  into — 

AhinecBy  which  are  chiefly  weeds,  the  best  known  being  the 
common  Chickweed  {Stellaria  media),  of  which  birds  are  so  fond, 
and 

SilenecB,  which  contain  the  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  many 
popular  plants. 

The  Pinks  are  herbaceous  plants,  rarely  shrubs,  with  stem 
branching  into  forks,  with  tumid  joints ;  leaves  simple,  opposite, 
entire ;  flowers  generally  hermaphrodite  (Fig.  414) ;  calyx  five; 
sometimes  four  segments,  either  distinct,  so  as  to  form  a  tube, 
toothed  at  the  summit,  supplied  at  its  base  with  two  or  several 
bracts.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  free  hypogynous  petals, 
with  lengthened  linear  aiglets,  with  crenulated  dentate  leaves. 
The  stamens  are  double  the  number  of  the  petals,  their  anthers 
bilocular,  dorsally  attached,  and  opening  from  within  by  two 
longitudinal  clefts.  The  pistil  is  composed  of  a  unilocular  ovary, 
enclosing  a  great  number  of  curved  ovules,  and  surmounted  by 
two  very  slight  styles.     The  fruit  is  capsular,  opening  at  the 
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summit  by  the  same  number  of  valves  as  there  are  styles,  A 
straight  embryo  is  attached  to  the  seed  at  the  surface  of  a  fari- 
naceous perispcmi.  Seed  sometimes  flat  and  membranous,  some- 
times round. 

Pinks  are  herbs  or  under-shrubs,  with  knotty  articulated  stems, 
having  opposed  leaves  and  ter- 
minal, sometimes  solitary,  flovere, 
disposed  in  cymes.  Many  hun- 
dred varieties,  of  great  beauty, 
are  cultivated  as  florists'  flowers. 
To  grow  them  in  perfection  ia 
quite  a  speciality  in  cultivation. 
The  Carnation  [Dianthus  caryo' 
phyllus)  has  red,  rose-coloured,  or 
white  flowers,  sometimes  varie- 
gated or  double.  The  Carnation 
of  the  poet  [Diantkug  barbatm) 
has  the  flowers  in  compact  tufts, 
protected  by  slight  and  pointed 
bracts,  which  are  of  the  same 
length  as  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 
The  Feathered  Pink  {Dianikm 
plumaritis)  has  very  straight  bar- 
bate petals,  which  are  odorous, 
and  of  a  pale  rose  coleur,  much 
varied,  like  the  Pink,  by  culti- 
vation. The  Superb  Carnation 
is  truly  worthy  of  this  name. 

Rousseau  says  in  one  of  his  Fig.4i4— camiiioncoHiiMiuc-Tnio- 
letters,  speaking  of  this  beautiful  pSy""). 
flower,  "  Have  you  seen  the  Bianthua  superbus  ?  At  all  events  I 
will  forward  you  one.  It  is  really  a  most  beautiful  flower,  with  a 
sweet  though  somewhat  faint  odour.  I  can  collect  the  seed  very 
easily,  for  it  grows  in  great  abundance  in  a  meadow  which  is  just 
under  my  windows.  It  ought  to  be  well  exposed  to  the  power  of 
the  sun,  which  nourishes  it  as  it  does  grass." 

Amongst  the  principal  species  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Caryophyllaoeso  we  will  mention  the  foEowing :— -the  Soapwort 
(Saponaria  offwinalis),  an  indigenous  plant,  the  roots  of  which 
contain '  a  soft,  gummy,  resinous  matter,  which  makes  a  lather 
tike  soap  in  water,  and  to  which  sudorific  medicinal  properties  are 
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attributed.  The' Clove-tree  {CaryophyUu%  aromaticus)  has  oblong 
ovate  leaves,  acuminate  at  each  end,  with  distinct  margins  con- 
tinued from  the  petiole;  flowers  in  many-flowered  cymes;  stamens 
distinct,  in  four  clusters  ;  berry  oblong,  one  or  two-celled,  with  as 
many  seeds.     This  is  fragrant,  sweetish,  and  agreeable  in  taste. 

Many  of  the  Lychnis  genus  are  extremely  beautifdl: — 
Lychnis  dioica,  which  the  traveller  frequently  meets  at  the  way- 
side ;  Lychnis  flos-cuculiy  or  Ragged  Robin,  the  red  petals  of  which 
are  deeply  cut,  and  which  ornaments  our  fields  in  the  spring-time; 
Agrostemma  coronaria,  or  Rose  Campion,  a  plant  with  purple 
flowers  and  whitish  downy  stem ;  the  Com  Cockle  (Agrostemma 
githago),  which  abounds  in  our  harvest-fields;  Oypsophyla  ekgans, 
the  whitish  flowers  of  which  are  seen  in  our  gardens,  balanced 
upon  an  extremely  delicate  pedicel ;  the  Catch-fly,  Pearl  Grass, 
Chickweed,  Stitchwort,  and  Cerastium,  are  all  prominent  members 
of  this  order. 


Chenopodales. 

A  group  of  plants,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  incon- 
spicuous, monochlamydeous  flowers,  free  central  placentae,  an 
external  embryo,  curved  or  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  mealy  or 
homy  albumen. 

Annnal*  or  perennials,  often  with  fleshy  roots,  or  shrnba  or' trees.) 
usually  articulated  at  the  tunud  nodes;  tubular,  often  coloured,  calyx, }       CXCIL  Nyctsarinscee. 
which  separates  from  its  base,  becoming  a  Iiard  spurious  pericarp.  J 

Herbaceous  plants  or  under-shrubs,  with  alternate,  entire,  non-stipulate  ) 
iS^^fliii**'®"!?*  flowers,  wit h  separate  flat  petals ;  stamens,  hypogynous.  J.    CXCnL  PhytoUwxsacea. 
or  nearly  so,  alternate  with  the  sepals ;  one  or  several  carpels.  ) 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  opposite  or  alternate  non-stipulate  leaves ;  flowers  in  ^ 
spikes,  flcarious,  buried  in  imbricated  bracts,  pubescent ;  stamens  hyuo-  (    r.x-r.T^    . 
pynous,  five  with  separate  sepals  opposite  the  stamens:  ceUed  anther : r    ^^^IV.  Amarantscec. 
Hnd  a  single  ovary,  often  containing  several  seeds.  ) 

Herbaceous  plants  or  under-shrubs,  with  alternate  non-stipulate  leaves ;  \ 

small  flowers  ;  calyx  deeply  divided  with  imbricated  aestivation  ;  stamens  f  ^~^«.  ^    ,. 

inserted  m  the  base  of  the  calyx ;  sepals  flat,  separate,  and  opposite  the  C  ^^^^'  ChenopodiKe*. 
stamens;  antJiers  two-celled;  herbaceous  naked  flowers.                          ) 

The  group  is  of  little  general  interest.  The  Nyctagos  are 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  either  hemisphere.  The  Phy- 
tolaccads  are  natives  of  inter-tropical  America,  Africa,  and  India. 

Amaranths  are  most  frequently  natives  of  the  tropics;  a  few  are 
natives  of  Europe,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Australia. 

The  Chenopodals  include  many  of  our  vegetables,  as  Spanish 
Orach,  the  Spinach  (Spinacia  oleracea),  and  the  well-known  field 
Beet  and  Mangold-wurzel,  which  last  contains  much  sugar. 
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PiPERALES. 

The  Pipei:8  are  distinguished  by  their  naked  achlamydeous 
flowers,  minute  embryo,  either  external,  or  just  within  the  surface 
of  a  large  quantity  of  mealy  albumen.  The  Piperace^  are 
exclusively  confined  to  tropical  regions,  common  in  America  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  several  species  exist  at  the  Cuj^e 
of  Good  Hope.  Chloranthace-b  differ  from  the  Pipers  in  their 
naked  embryo  and  pendulous  ovule.  They  are  also  natives  of  the 
hottest  parts  of  India,  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
Saururackb  agree  in  habit  with  the  Peppers,  but  differ  in  the 
compound  nature  of  the  ovary.  They  are  natives  of  North 
America,  China,  and  the  North  of  India,  growing  in  marshy 
places. 

Shrabs  or  berbaceomi  ]d«nts,  with  artioilate  items,  opposite  leaves ; ) 
flowen  seesile  or  pendnlate,  in  spikes  or  tenxiinal ;  stamens  two  or  more,  >     CXCVI.  Piperacete. 
arraDged  oa  one  side  or  roond  the  ovary ;  a  solitary  carpel ;  erect  ovules.  ) 

Herfoaceona  plants  or  mider-shmbs,  with  jointed  stems ;  opposite  and  ) 
simple  leaves,  with  sheathing  petiole  and  intermediate  stipules ;  flowers  \   GXCVII.  CSiIaranthacett. 
in  terminal  spikee  ;  stamens  lateral ;  a  solitary  carpel ;  suspended  ovule.  ) 

HflrtMceoos  marshy  plants,  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves ;  flowers  in  \ 
spikes, naked;  stamens  three  and  six,  clavate  and  hypogynous;  several  S-CXCVIII.  Saururaces. 
difltinct  carpels ;  erect  ovule  and  embryo  lying  in  a  vitellus.  J 


Perigtnous  Exogens. 

This  sub-class,  the  third  into  which  Dr.  Lindley  divides  the 
great  division  of  Exogenous  plants,  have  unisexual,  bisexual,  or 
hermaphrodite  flowers  ;  stamens  growing  to  the  side  of  the  calyx 
or  corolla,  an  inferior  ovary,  or  nearly  so ;  the  first  sub-class  of 
hermaphrodite  Exogens  having  been  characterised  by  the  stamens 
standing  clear  of  the  floral  envelopes,  or  being,  in  the  language 
of  Jussieu,  "  hypogynous."  But  when  there  is  adhesion  between 
the  stamens  and  either  the  calyx  or  corolla,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  one  organ  is  in  some  way  necessary  to  the  other.  For 
this  reason,  the  "  perigynous  character,  where  a  real  and  manifest 
union  of  the  parts,  and  not  a  slight  inappreciable  connection  exists, 
is  admitted  to  be  a  valid  mark  of  the  sub-class,  whether  the 
stamens  grow  on  the  petals  or  on  the  calyx,  provided  they  grow 
on  one  of  them." 

This  is  essentially  the  old  arrangement  of  Jussieu,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  what  the  French  botanist  made  a  secondary 
distinction,  in  the  system  of  Dr.  Lindley  and  his  followers  becomes 
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the  primary  characteristic ;  while  his  great  distinctions  of  poly- 
petalous,  monopetalous,  and  apetalous,  become  secondary  con- 
siderations. 

FlOOIDALES 

Are  for  the  most  part  herbaceous  plants  or  bushes,  with  suc- 
culent leaves,  monodichlamydeous  flowers,  central  or  axfle 
placentae,  polypetalous  corolla,  if  any,  and  an  external  embryo, 
curving  round  a  mealy  albumen.  Carpels  partially  adherent 
with  the  calyx,  in  which  respect  they  are  hypogynous,  but  with 
strongly-marked  perigynous  stamens.  The  Ficoidals  are  plants 
only  interesting  to  the  botanist.  They  comprehend  plants  with 
fully-developed  corolla,  and  others  with  only  a  trace  of  it.  Their 
characteristic  marks  are  the  perigynous  stamens,  curved  external 
embryo,  and  mealy  albumen,  with  axile  placenta.  The  BaseUas 
are  tropical,  some  of  them  pot-herbs  in  India  and  China.  The 
seed-vessels  exhibit  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  closing  when 
placed  in  water  -and  opening  again  when  dry,  which  is  no  doubt 
a  part  of  their  economy. 

Siiccu]ent,  climbing,  herbaceous,  or  shrubby   plants,  with   coloured  \ 
calyx;  naked  flowera;   distinct  fepala,  with  stamens   opposite   them;f      GXdX   BaaellAce* 
no  petals ;  fruit  enclosed  in  a  membranous  or  succulent  calyx ;  single  f     ^-»-v^a^»  *>■■«  iac 
carpel ;  an  erect  seed.  } 

Herbaceous    and    shrubby  succulent    plants,  with    opposite   simple) 
leaves;   flowers  often  terminal  and   showy;  numerous  narrow  petHls;r  ««   M§semhrr«c«« 

definite  sepals ;  indefinite  stamens ;  inferior  roany-ceUed  ovary ;  con-  ^  '  '**"®   "^ 

solidated  carpels,  fruit  split  into  regular  stellate  valves.  I 

Herbaceous  plants  or  small  shrubs,  leaves  succulent,  alternate,  or  non-1 
stipulate';  often  covered  with  watery  pustules';  flower  small  and  axillary;  | 

calyx  three,  five  cleft,  free,  partially  adherent  to  the  ova^-y ;  petals  none ;  y         CCI.  Tetragoniaors. 
stamens  definite,  alternate  with  sepals;  ovary  two  to  nine-celled;  carpels,  I 
several  consolidated.  j 

Small  herbs,  with  opposite  non-stipulate  leaves;  minute  axillary  ses-^ 
bile  flowers :   tubular  calyx ;  four  or  flve-toothed  stamens,  one  to  ten  f         CCIT  SclenBthacec 
inserted  in  the  orifice  of  the  tube;  no  petals;  ovary  simple,  superior,  one-  [         v/-V/  i.  oc  erau 
seeded ;  fruit  a  membranous  utricle  enclosed  in  the  hardened  calyx.         ) 

The  Basellads  are  climbing,  herbaceous,  or  shrubby  tropical 
plants,  with  double  coloured  perianth,  simple  ovary,  stamens 
inserted  in  the  sides  of  the  receptacle ;  characters  which  procured 
their  separation  from  the  Chenopods.  The  leaves  of  several  are 
used  as  potrherbs. 

The  Mesembryace^,  or  Ice-plants,  are  low-branching,  half- 
shrubby,  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  of  the  hot  and  arid  plains  of 
Africa,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Australia,  and  South 
America.  The  Mesemhryanthemum  macrorhizum,  the  Ice-plant,  has 
the  leaves  and  stem  densely  covered  with  papulae,  resembling  glo- 
bules of  water  or  granules  of  ice,  which  sparkle  in  the  sun ;  theae 
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secretions  are  saline,  somewhat  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  supply 
alkali  for  glass-works  in  the  South  of  Europe,  where  they  abound. 
Medicinally  they  are  diuretic  and  demulcent.  M.  edule,  the  Hot- 
tentot Fig,  is  abundant  on  the  sandy  plains  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  is  edible  when  ripe ;  the  leaves,  pickled,  being 
substituted  for  the  pickled  cucumber,  and  its  juice  used  medi- 
cinally. The  Rose  of  Jericho  {M.  tripolium)  has  the  singular 
property  of  gradually  opening  its  seed-vessels  on  the  approach  of 
rain,  contracting  again  when  they  become  dry — a  wonderful  pro- 
vision for  the  propagation  of  its  species,  for  the  seeds  which  have 
been  closely  shut  up  in  the  dry  season  are  thus  poured  out  of  the 
open  capsules  when  the  growing  season  is  at  hand. 

The  Tetragoniacb^  are  plants  of  no  beauty  and  little  interest. 
Like  the  Ice-plants,  they  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands ;  and  the  Tetragonia  expansa,  a  New  Zealand  annual,  is 
cultivated  as  a  garden  vegetable  and  substituted  for  spinach. 

The  ScLERANTHACEiE  are  inconspicuous  herbs  of  no  known  use. 

Daphnales. 

Evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  sometimes  of  large  dimensions, 
with  monochlamydeous  flowers ;  when  a  corolla  exists  the  petals 
have  the  colour,  texture,  and  quality  of  the  calyx.  Carpel  solitary, 
and  embryo  almond-like,  without  albumen.  Including  Protea, 
of  variety  and  transformations ;  Laurus,  of  all  that  is  green  and 
aromatic.     The  Cassythecs  are  tropical  parasites  of  curious  habit. 

Shrubby,  occasionally  herbaceons  plants,  with  simple  alternate  leaves ;  \ 
flowers  unisexual  bv  abortion,  terminal  or  axillary,  in  heads,  spikes,  or  i 

itlnsterv;  pcnanth  simple,  coloured,  petaloid,  and  tubular;  four  or  five  v        CCIII.  Thymelacen. 
lobeil ;  stamens  equal  to  lobes  of  the  perianth ;  ovary  free,  one  or  two-  | 
celled ;  fruit,  a  nut,  fleshy  and  drupe-like ;  embrj'o  straight.  ) 

Shmbs  or  small  trees,  with  umbellate  branches ;  leaves  hard,  dry,  oppo- ' 
site,  or  alteniate,  non-stipulate,  often  covered  with  stomata  on  both  sides  ] 

flowera  apetaloos,  f^eneruHy  hermaphrodite,  rarely  unisexual,  in  spikes  or  J.         COIV.  Proteaceas. 
c(Mie-like  heads,  prnceeding  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  stamens  four ; 
anthers  sessile,  bursting  longitudinally ;  ovules  erect,  and  calyx  valvate. 

Shrubs  and  trees,  often  of  great  size,  with  non-stipulate  leaves,  alter-  ^ 
nate,  entire,  rarely  opposite  or  lobed ;  flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite  or 
nnlaexnal  by  abortion  ;  stamens  usually  twice  an  numerous  as  segments 
of  calyx;  the  anthers  bursting  by  recurved  valves;  perfect  leaves  and 
naked  fruit 

Parasitical  plants  resembling  the  Dodders,  having  scales  here   and 
tliere  in  place  of  leaves  on  their  twining  stems ;  six-parted  calyx,  the 

tbree  outer  laminae  being  small  and  inconspicuous ;    stamens  peloid ;  ^         CCYI.  Cassythacese. 
twelve,  in  four  rows ;  anthers  two-celled,  bursting  by  recurved  valves ; 
fruit  buried  in  a  succulent  permanent  calyx. 

An  interesting  group  of  plants,  whether  we  consider  them  as 
objects  of  floral  beauty  and  fragrance,  as  connected  with  poetical 
literature,  or  in  a  medicinal  and  industrial  sense.     The  name  of 
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the  order  Thymelacefle  is  derived  from  Thymelaea,  a  plant  spoken 
of  by  the  ancients.      The  plants  of  this  order  occur  in  gr^at 
abundance  in  the  cooler  parts  o£  India,  South  America,  South 
Africa,  and  Australia ;  they  occur  also  in  Europe.     Their  most 
common  property  is  causticity,  which  resides  in  the  bark,  which 
is  very  tough,  and  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  cordage ;  thus 
Daphne  Lagetta,  the  Lace-Bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  the  inner  fibre  of  its  bark,  and  for  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  separated  into  layers  and  meshes,  which  by  lateral 
stretching  become  equal  in  delicacy  to  the  finest  lace.     The  bark 
of  Onidia  Daphnoides  is  manufactured  in  Madagascar  into  ropes  ; 
and  a  soft  paper  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  Daphne  Bholua 
in  Nepal,  and  from    Daphne  cannabina  in  China.      Others,   as 
Passarina  tinctoria  and  Daphne  Gnidium,  yield  a  yellow  die,  used 
to  colour  wool  in  the  South  of  Europe.     The  Mezereon  of  the 
garden  (Daphne  Mezereum)^  a  deciduous  plant,  with  spikes    of 
white  or  purple  flowers  appearing  on  the  plant  before  the  leaves 
imfold,  which  is  found  wild  in  the  mountain  forests  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe,  yields  berries  of  a  smooth,  shining,  and 
bright  red,   which  are    extremely  acrid,   and  even  poisonous. 
LinnsBus  speaks  of  a  person  having  been  poisoned  by  eatings  a 
dozen  Mezereon  berries.     They  are  employed  in  Sweden  to  poison 
wild  animals ;  and  in  Russia  it  is  asserted  that  the  Tartar  women 
rub  their  cheeks  with   the  berries   to  heighteen  their  colour, 
instead  of  rouge.     The  Spurge  Laurel  of  our  hedgerows   and 
woods  is  a  handsome  evergreen  bush,  with  greenish  flowers  grow- 
ing in  clusters,  concealed  by  the  leaves,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  the  Laurel. 

The  Proteaceje  are  distinguished  from  Daphnads  by  the  hard 
woody  texture  of  their  leaves,  their  irregular  tubular  calyx,  with 
valvate  aostivation.  Brown  considers  that  the  radicle  pointing 
towards  the  base  of  the  fruit  is  a  distinguishing  feature.  The 
order  is  named  from  the  diversity  of  appearance  presented  by 
the  several  genera  composing  it.  They  are  generally  handsome 
evergreen  shrubs,  much  prized  by  gardeners  for  the  beauty  and 
singularity  of  their  flowers.  Many  of  the  genera  are  named  after 
distinguished  botanists,  and  their  geographical  distribution  is 
extremely  interesting.  They  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  larger  continents  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  being  found 
in  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia ;  and  wherever  the  shores  of 
Australia  have  been  explored,  the  Proteaceous  plants  have  been 
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foand ;  the  great  proportion  of  the  order  existing  there  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the -Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  On  the  south-east 
coast  it  forms  the  chief  feature  in  the  yegetation.  The  Orevilleas, 
named  by  Dr.  Brown  in  honour  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Greville,  are 
numerous  in  species  there.  The  Hakeas  and  Banksias — the  latter 
named  in  honour  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks — are  equally  numerous. 
Inferentially  the  species  belonging  to  the  order,  having  been 
found  in  Madagascar  and  the  lesser  South  Sea  Islands,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  extensively  diffused  over  Africa. 

The  Laurace^  are  trees  sometimes  of  great  size,  distinguished 
from  imperfect  apetalous  dicotyledons  by  the  dehiscence  of  their 
anthers.  Their  habitat  is  cool  places  in  the  tropics  of  either  hemi- 
sphere. Laurus  nobilis  is  the  only  species  found  in  a  wild  state 
in  Europe.  The  species  are  all  more  or  less  aromatic  and  fragrant; 
some  are  valuable  for  their  timber;  others  bear  fruit  like  the 
nutmeg.  Some  yield  fixed  and  essential  oils,  such  as  camphor. 
Cinnamon  and  cassia  are  well-known  products  of  the  order  from 
the  hottest  parts  of  Asia,  the  former  being  produced  from  CinnU' 
momum  Zeylanicum,  Among  the  timber  trees  of  the  order  is  the 
Greenheart  of  Demerara  {Nectandra  Rodma). 

The  CASSYTHACBiB,  fouud  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world  only, 
are  parasitic  plants,  resembling  the  Dodders,  of  no  known  use. 
Their  structure  is  nearly  that  of  Laurels,  the  difference  being  in 
the  fruit,  which  in  Cassytha  is  enclosed  in  a  berried  calyx.  Little 
is  known  of  their  properties  or  uses. 

EOSALES. 

Trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  partaking  somewhat  of 
the  Lauracese,  so  far  as  their  apetalous  and  aromatic  characters 
are  concerned,  but  characterised  by  their  apocarpous  fruits,  small 
number  of  seeds,  and  amygdaloid  embryo,  with  little  or  no  albu- 
men. Their  flowers  are  monodichlamydeous,  with  distinct  carpels, 
sutural  placentae,  definite  seeds ;  corolla,  if  present  at  aU,  poly- 
petalous. 

Aromatic,  with  aqnare  Btems,  leasee  opposite,  rimple,  scabrous ;  non-  \ 
stipulate  flowers,  axillary  and  solitary,  bermaphrodite  or  unisexual  bv  r     rrvrr   r>oi*./.o*>«hoy*A« 
abortion ;  stameos  indefinite,  inserted  in  the  rim  of  a  fleshy  tube ;  ovaries  (     ^^v  ai.  i^aiycanmacciB. 
several ;  superior  distinct  embryo ;  cotyledons  convolute.  * 

Trees  or  shmbe,  with  simple  stipulate  leaves,  alternate,  no  glands,  \ 
veins  parallel  with  esch  other  from  the  midrib  ;  polypetalous  or  apetalous 

flowen  in  racemes,  panicles,  or  corymbs ;  calyx  flve-lobed ;  stamens  defl-  »■  CGVin.  Chrysobalanacese. 
nite,  or  none ;  a  solitary  carpel ;  style  proceeding  from  the  base ;  fruit  a 
dmpe,  one  or  two  celled.  ^ 

Herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  having  alternate,  mostly  compound  \ 
leaves :  petiole  swelling  at  the  base ;  polypetalous  or  apetalous  flowers ;  (       mrr  -CoKnyw^M 
a  papilionaceoDS  coroJla,  leguminous  fruit,  and  solitary  carpel ;  style  pro-  (       ^^^^'  jjaoaceee. 
ceeung  from  the  apex.  ; 
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>Q  UinHt  ot  Uie  i-Klyi :  aoEumt;  i 

Trrea  or  BlinitM,  wlUi  iJieniiU  tllpnlite  long,  limflt  nr  (onpiiiiiid ;  i 
flowrn  pol^'pFldnuB,  rPffiilflTf  Bitlitnry.  or  En  IrrminHl  cpne*,  vrhitfl  or| 
pinki  c>J^  •dKtnnKflvcr-toDthFd;  p«rda  Ave.  un^^lcular*.  the  odd  one  i 
■nrerlor;  tluncne  iiidebuile ;  caTpel  odherinR  to  tboL'tUjidoTHlty-  } 

H«rbAreHis  pLftRfi  DT  under-vlirubft,  with  AimplA  hllFniAlft  lnb«d  ■«&*«,  v 
compeond  ilipiilei.  ■pMiJaiu  Howtrt,  •tnnll.oflencBptlnlc^  nJyr  >  thick' f 


OCX.  Dn)[a<ta. 


ncn*  dsOnltti  Iniitai 
In  liudeiwd  EulM  of  ths  csljfi. 
Hrrlwnoai  ptiinu  or  gbnilM.  If) 

or  uniHinil  liy  »bortion ;  c»l)i  foui 

ojdyx,  and  nvajly  f»e  froDi  ficliotbrr^  iruj^  uNr^tmiru  uuw.  j 

The  Caltcanthace*  are  hardy  perigynous  eiogens,  well  kno\m 
in  the  garden  for  their  delicious  fragrance  and  for  their  chocolate- 
coloured  flowers,  with  segments  overlying  each  other  in  several 
rows.     They  present  an  imbricated  calyx  and  corolla  which  pass 
innensibly  into  each  other,  combining  at  the  base  into  a  thick 
fleshy  tube ;  a  small  number  of  perigynous  stamens  with  adnate 
anthers,  with  projecting  connective ;   their   hood   presents   four 
imperfect  axes  with  concentric   circles  to   each,  lying  at  equal 
distances  from  the  bark,  which  gives  a  square  form  to  the  circum- 
ference.     Cbimonanthua  is  called  the  Japan  Allspice;   and  the 
bark  of  C.  fioridus  is 
sometimes   used    as   a 
substitute    for    cinna- 
mon. 

The  Chktsobalana- 
CRX  are  exclusively 
natives  of  the  tropics 
of  Africa  and  America, 
and  probably  of  the 
Indian  forests.  They 
are  stone-fruit,  or 
plums,  the  drupes  of 
niBon*  many  of  which  are 
.:i>tyiedoi..  edible. 

The  Fabace-«,  or,  as-  some  botanists  terra  them,  the  Legl'mi- 
NACE£,  form  an  extensive  natural  order,  consisting  of  herbaceous 
plants,  shrubs,  and  great  trees,  extremely  variable  in  appearance. 
Their  most  common  feature  is  to  have  what  are  called  papilio- 
naceous flowers,  which  are  readily  recognisable,  and  leguminous 
fruit ;  although  these  characters  do  not  always  exist  throughout 
the  order,  in  some  cases  a  kind  of  drupe  taking  its  place,  while 
the  Mimoseffi  have  regular  flowers,  and  indefinitely  hypogynous 
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stamens.  The  nominal  fruit  of  the  Leguminacese,  however^  may 
be  considered  a  Legume^  namely,  a  dry  simple  carpel,  with  a  suture 
along  both  its  margins,  which  opens  at  maturity  by  the  line  of 
suture  into  two  valves. 

This  vast  assemblage  of  plants  useful  to  man  has  been  sub- 
divided inta  groups,  which  we  shall  abbreviate  in  order  to  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 

Tkibe  I.  PAiK)LVKiE-Si. — CoroUa  papilionaceous ;  stamens  ten ; 
pod  free,  two-valved.  Almost  all  natives  of  Australia,  with  the 
exception  of  Baptista  tindoria,  the  Wild  indigo,  a  bush  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  three  feet  high,  which  yields  a  pale 
blue  colouring  matter,  resembling  indigo  of  an  inferior  kind. 

Tribe  II.  Loteje. — Corolla  papilionaceous ;  stamens  ten,  in 
one  or  two  bundles ;  pod  two-valved,  continuous,  one-celled, 
rarely  two-celled,  from  the  suture  being  bent  inwards.  The  LotesB 
are  rich  in  fibre ;  Madras  Hemp,  the  brown  Hemp  of  India,  being 
the  produce  of  Crotalariajuncea,  Some  of  the  Lupines  so  exten- 
sively cultivated  by  the  Homans  belong  to  this  tribe ;  as  do  also  the 
beautiful  yellow-flowering  Gorse,  Furze,  or  Whin,  the  ZRex  JEurO" 
p<Bus,  of  which  Linnaeus  preserved  a  plant  in  his'  greenhouse  at 
Upsal.  The  Spanish  Broom  {Spartium  junceum)  yields  a  delicate 
fibre  from  which  a  fine  linen-like  cloth  is  made.  The  common 
yellow-flowered  Broom  {Cytisus  scopariua),  and  the  graceful  La- 
burnum (C.  Laburnum),  all  belong  to  one  section  of  the  tribe ; 
while  the  Lucern  {Medicago  sativa),  the  Trefoil  (Jf.  lupulina),  the 
Melilotus,  and  the  Clovers  (Trifolium),  all  so  valuable  in  agri- 
culture, form  another  section;  and  the  Indigo-plant  (Indigo/era 
tinctaria)  ;  the  common  Liquorice  {Olycyrrhiza  glabra) y  the  orna- 
mental Bastard  Acacia  or  Locust-tree  {Rohinia  pseud-acacia)  y  and 
the  Astragalus,  from  which  the  gum  tragacanth  of  commerce  is 
obtained,  form  a  third  and  fourth  section  of  the  same  tribe. 

Tribe  III.  Vicieje. — Corolla  papilionaceous ;  stamens  ten,  in 
two  bundles,  that  is,  nine  joined  together  and  one  free ;  pod,  two- 
valved  and  continuous. 

In  this  section  are  ranged  those  leguminous  plants  which  are 
cultivated  for  food,  under  the  name  of  Pulse.  Here  we  have  the 
Bean  {Ibha  vulgaris),  fTora  which  the  cultivated  Beans  have  been 
derived  (Fig.  415) ;  the  Peas  {Pisum  sativum) ;  the  Lentils  {Ervum 
lens)  ;  the  Tares  or  Vetches  (  Vicia  sativa)  ;  the  Everlasting  Pea 
{Lathyrus  latifolius) ;  the  Sweet  Pea,  so  fragrant  and  graceful. 

Tribe  IV.  Hkdysare^e. — Corolla  papilionaceous ;  stamens  ten. 
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in  one  or  two  bundles^  nine  jointed  and  one  free,  or  five  in  eacli 
bundle  ;  pod  divided  transyersely  into  one-seeded  joints  or  cells. 

The  Ground-nut  of  America,  the  fruit  of  Arachis  hypogma, 
and  Adesmia  hahamifera^  better  known  as  the  Jarella-plant  of 
Chili,  bear  flowers  of  great  beauty;  and  the  Moving-plant  of 
Bengal  {Desmodium  gt/rana),  and  the  French  Honeysuckle  {Sedy- 
sarum  caronarium),  and  Saintfoin,  the  well-known  Fodder-plant, 
belong  to  this  tribe. 

Tribe  V.  Phasbglea. — Corolla  papilionaceous ;  stamens  ten, 
united  in  two  bundles,  rarely  in  one ;  pod  two-valved,  continuous, 
many-seeded,  with  a  cellular  transverse  menxbrane  between  each, 
divided  by  ridges,  but  never  articulated. 

In  this  section  the  most  remarkable  plants  are  Clitoria  tematea, 
said  to  be  a  cure  for  croop ;  8oja  hispidUy  a  plant  of  Japan,  from 
which  soy  is  prepared ;  the  Ox-eye  Bean  [Mucuna  urens) ;  the 
Shady  Coral-tree  {Erythrina  umbrosa),  grown  in  the  Caraccas  and 
Trinidad  for  shading  the  young  chocolate  plantations  ;  the  Dhak- 
tree  of  India  (Buteafrondosa),  from  which  Bengal  kino,  or  butea 
gum,  is  drawn. 

This  section  also  includes  the  Scarlet  Eunner  {Phaseolus  fnuUi- 
florua),  which  is  at  once  a  beautiM  ornament  to  our  gardens  and 
yields  a  useful  vegetable  for  the  table  ;  the  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans 
and  Haricots,  and  other  useful  or  ornamental  plants,  also  belong 
to  the  section. 

Tribe  VI.  Dalbergik£. — Corolla  papilionaceous ;  stamens  ten, 
united  either  in  one  or  two  bundles ;  pod  not  opening,  often  divided 
into  cells  by  internal  ridges. 

The  Dalbergias  yield  a  reddish  resin,  which  has  been  sold  for 
dragon's  blood.  Pterocarpm  draco  is  one  of  these ;  East  Indian 
kino  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  P.  marsupium,  a  native  of  Coro- 
mandel ;  the  Cabbage- tree  (Andira  inermis).  The  Tonquin  Bean 
is  the  seed  of  Dipterus  odorata^  belonging  to  this  section. 

Tribe  VII.  Sophoreje. — Corolla  papilionaceous ;  stamens  ten, 
rarely  eight  or  nine ;  free  pod,  continuous,  unarticulate,  unopen- 
ing,  or  two-valved. 

The  Balsam  of  Peru,  supposed  to  be  extracted  from  Myro- 
spermum  Peruifemniy  and  the  Balsam  of  Tolu  from  M.  Tolui/erttm, 
belong  to  this  section.  Virgilia  Capenm  is  a  handsome  tree. 
The  Judas-tree  {Cercis  siliquastrum),  and  many  other  trees  useful 
in  medicine  or  yielding  commercial  products,  belong  to  this 
section. 


M  IX,-Ths  White  WiUoW  (So-'u  nfhi). 
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Tribe  VIII.  Cbsalpinieje. — Ccjolla  irregular,  sub-papiliona- 
ceous/ or  almost  regular,  sometimes  absent;  stamens  ten^  or 
fewer,  free,  sometimes  serrated ;  pod  dry  and  two-valved. 

The  section,  includes  many  medicinal  plants,  as  the  Necker-tree 
{Guilandina  bonduc),  useful  in  intermittent  fevers,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  used  as  beads  and  marbles.  The  Brazil-wood  of  com- 
merce (Ctesalpinia  Brazilienm)  is  a  tree  of  San  Domingo,  twenty 
feet  high.  Many  others  of  the  genus  yield  yaluable  dyes.  Sc&ma" 
ioxylon  Campechianum  yields  the  logwood  dye ;  Tamarindus  Indica, 
a  large  spreading  tree  of  sixty  feet,  yields  the  well-known  tamarind ; 
the  true  Officinal  Senna  is  the  produce  of  Cassia  lanceolata ;  and 
C.  obavata  is  the  Alexandria  Senna ;  all  the  Cassias  producing  similar 
local  varieties  of  the  medicine.  Cassia  fistula,  a  tree  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high,  produces  pods  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  whose  muci- 
lage is  known  as  the  Purging  Cassia.  The  wood  of  AloexyUm 
^gaUochum  is  much  esteemed  for  its  fragrant  odour :  this  is  the 
Aloe- wood  of  the  East.  Gum  anim^  is  produced  by  HymencBa 
courbaril,  a  lofty  tree  of  South  America.  The  copal  of  Mexico  is 
produced  by  another  species  of  Mymencea.  The  bark  of  Bauhinia 
racemosa  is  used  to  make  ropes :  it  is  a  climbing  tree,  known  in 
India  as  the  Maloo  Creeper,  which  hangs  in  elegant  festoons  from 
the  top  of  the  loftiest  trees,  "  which  one  is  surprised,"  says  Dr. 
Royle,  "from  the  distance  of  its  roots  from  the  stems,  how  it  could 
reach."  Amherstia  nobilis  is  a  Burmese  tree  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high,  which,  "  when  in  flower,"  as  Dr.  Wallich  tells  us,  "  is  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  pendulous  racemes  of  large  vermilion- 
coloured  blossoms,  forming  objects  of  beauty  unequalled  in  the 
Indian  Flora."  In  short,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  trees  belonging 
to  this  section  of  LeguminacecB  are  distinguished  for  their  beauty 
or  utility,  and  in  most  instances  they  possess  both  qualities  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Tribe  IX.  Moringackk. — Corolla  irregular ;  stamens  eight  or 
ten,  inserted  on  the  top  of  the  disc  which  lines  the  base  of  the 
calyx,  free  at  the  base,  connate  at  the  middle ;  pod  with  three 
valves,  one-celled,  lined  with  a  fimgous  substance  in  which  the 
seeds  are  embedded. 

Maringa  pterygosperma  is  called  the  Horse-radish  tree,  the  roots 
when  young  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  horse-radish.  The  oil  of 
ben  is  procured  from  its  seeds,  and  also  from  M,  aptera.  This  oil, 
inodorous  and  clear  itself,  keeps  for  years  without  becoming  rancid  : 
it  is  used  for  extracting  odours  from  other  odoriferous  flowers. 
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Tribe  X.  Swaktziejb. — Flowers  perfect,  somewhat  irregular ; 
petals  and  stamens  hypogynous ;  stamens  rarely  inserted  in  the 
calyx,  either  nine  or  ten,  free;  pod  two-valved  or  drapaoeous, 
unopening. 

In  this  section  we  find  the  cam- wood  of  commerce,  the  pro- 
duce of  Baphia  nitida,  an  African  tree  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  liigh. 
ErythrophlcRum  Gfuineenae  is  an  immense  tree  of  Gxiinea,  growing  a 
hundred  feet  high,  called  the  Ordeal-tree,  the  juice  being  used  by 
the  natives  as  an  ordeal  of  guilt  or  innocence.  The  red  juice  is 
swallowed  in  certain  portions  by  the  accused,  and  those  who 
cannot  withstand  its  effects  are  considered  guilty. 

Tribe  XI.  Mimo§eje. — ^Flowers  regular,  generally  unisexuaL 
sometimes  hermaphrodite;  calyx  four  or  five  lobed,  equal,  Talvate; 
petals  four  or  five,  equal,  inserted  on  the  receptacle;  stamens 
inserted  with  the  petals. 

In  this  section  we  find  the  Nitta-tree  {Parkia  A/ricana),  a 
large  tree  of  Western  Africa,  where  the  seeds  are  roasted  and  used 
as  we  do  coffee.  The  pulp  of  the  pods  surrounding  the  seeds  is 
sweet  and  farinaceous :  it  forms  a  pleasant  drink,  and  is  some- 
times made  into  a  sweetmeat.  Adenanthera  pavonina  is  a  gigantic 
tree  one  hundred  feet  high;  its  timber  is  valued  for  its  solidity;  its 
seeds,  of  a  lively  scarlet,  are  highly  polished,  and  the  leaves, 
powdered,  are  used  in  some  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  India. 
Several  kinds  of  Prosopis  yield  edible  fruits.  Gum  arabic  is  the 
produce  of  several  species  of  Acacia,  the  most  important  being 
A.  vera  and  A.  Arabica.  All  the  Acacias  yield  gums,  and  many 
of  them  are  valuable  for  their  timber,  and  for  turning  purposes. 
A,  melanoxylon,  called  Black  Wood,  is  a  hard,  close-grained,  dark, 
and  richly- veined  cabinet-wood  of  South  Africa,  much  used  hy 
the  colonists. 

The  pods  of  Castanoapermum  Australe  contain  four  seeds  as 
large  as  a  Spanish  chestnut,  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
Moreton  Bay.  Brya  ebenus,  a  small  tree,  called  American  Ebony, 
is  the  ebony  in  common  use.  Its  slender  branches  are  flexible, 
and  used  as  riding  switches  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  was 
formerly  used  to  punish  refractory  slaves. 

The  False  Acacia,  or  Robinia  {Robinia  pseud-acacia)^  which 
will  serve  us  as  a  type  of  the  Papilionaceie,  was  originally  from 
North  America.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  France  by  Hobin  in  the 
year  1601.  It  is  a  tree  of  great  size,  terminated  by  an  ample 
rotund  head,  with  spreading  branches ;  its  russet  bark  is  marked 
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with  deep  lougttudinsl  crevices  j  its  branches  are  aapplied  with 
spines  in  the  shape  of  strong  prickles ;  its  leaves  are  composed  of 
numerous  oblong  leaflets ;  and  its  white  and  very  odorous  flowers 
are  disposed  in  well-fumished  hanging  bunches  (Fig.  416). 

In  the  flower  of  the  Acacia  the  calyx  is  composed  of  five 
petals,  being  nearly  campanulate,  almost  bilobate,  with  upper  lip 
troQcate,  or  euiarginate  and  bideutate.     The  lower  lip  is  bifid. 


Fig.  <IS.— Branch  lod  Flower  ot  Koliinia  piauddCKiiL 

The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals.  According  to  the  ex- 
pression used  by  botanists,  it  is  said  to  be  "papilionaceous."  That 
part  of  the  corolla  called  the  "  standard " — that  is,  the  fifth 
petal — is  orbicular,  spreading  backward,  scarcely  extending  beyond 
the  wings,  which  are  free ;  and  the  casina — viz.,  the  two  anterior 
petals  or  seed — are  pointed.  The  stamens  are  ten  in  number,  of 
which  nine  form  one  bundle,  leaving  only  one  free.  Their  anthei'S 
are  bilocular,  opening  from  within  by  two  longitudinal  clefts. 
The  unilocular  ovary  encloses  a  score  of  ovules.  The  style  is 
very  slight,  and  the  stigmata  obtuse.  The  fruit,  which  forms  an 
important  character  in  this  family,  ia  a  pod ;  the  seeds  are  of  a 
compressed  ovoid  shape,  shiny,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  and  enclose 
an  embryo  without  albumen. 

The  AMYGD.u,E.fi — or,  as  Dr.  Lindley  terms  them,  the  Dbupace* 
— include  the  Almond,  Peach,   Nectarine,  Apricot,  Flum,   and 
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Ctierry ;  fruits  which  are  prodaced  through  the  whole  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  The  Almonds  are  divided  into  Bitter  and 
Sweet  Almonda,  the  former  being  the  produce  of  Atnygdalua  com- 
munia  amara,  and  the  latter  of  A.  communii  dulci».  The  Sweet 
Almond  is  chiefly  imported  from  Valencia  and  Malaga ;  Bitter 
Almonds  principally  from  Morocco, 

The  Peach  {A.  Persica),  Fig.  417,  nearly  allied  to  the  Almond, 
belongs  to  the  same  genus ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  instances  of 
successful  impregnation   of   the 
Almond  with  the  pollen  of  the 
Peach,      in  this    country    the 
Peach,   Apricot,  and  Nectarine 
only  prosper  as  wall-fruit ;  but 
the  crop  is  very  precarious.    Un- 
*  derthe  generic  name  ot  Prunia, 
LinnEGUB  iacluded  the  Apricot, 
V  Plum,   and   Cherry.     They  are 

known '  by  their  numerous  sta- 
mens rising  from  the  origin  of 
a  tubular  calyx,  and  by  their 
drupe-like  fruit.  The  leaves  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant  yield 
hydrocyanic  acid,  which  renders 
all  the  species  more  or  less  de- 
leterious, although  the  quantity  of  the  poison  is  too  minute  to 
be  injurious  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  Almond  {Amygdalan  communis)  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
AwYGDALACE^ffi,  which  belong  to  the  large  class  of  Rosacete.  This 
tree,  indigenous  to  Africa,  is  now  cultivated  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Its  branches  are  elongated,  of  a  clear,  very  glossy 
green,  and  slightly  glaucous ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  lanceolate, 
and  dentate  like  a  saw.  The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves ; 
they  are  large,  solitary,  and  germinate  on  the  whole  length  of  the 
branch.  A  hollowed  receptacle,  in  the  shape  of  a  cup,  bears  upon 
its  edges  five  sepals,  five  petals,  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  stamens, 
sheltering  a  sessile  unilocular  ovary,  containing  two  collateral 
anatropal  ovules  suspended  at  the  summit  of  ite  single  cavity.  Jt 
is  surmounted  by  a  terminal  style.  The  fruit  is  a  compressed  oblong 
drupe,  with  fibrous  coriaceous  dry  flesh,  incompletely  bivalved, open- 
ing irregularly.  Its  stone  is  rugose,  creviced,  and  hard ;  it  generally 
encloses  only  a  single  ovule,  by  reason  of  the  abortion  of  the  others. 
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There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Almond ;  the  seeds  of  one  are 
sweety  of  the  other  bitter. 

The  Peach-tree  {AmygdaltM  Persica)  only  differs  essentially  from 
the  Almond-tree  in  its  fruit,  the  flesh  of  which  is  thick,  fleshy, 
and  sncculent ;  and  in  the  structure  of  its  stone,  which  is  furrowed 
with  deep  anfractuosities.  This  species,  originally  from  Persia, 
presents  three  interesting  varieties.  In  the  first  two  the  fruit  is 
downy,  in  the  third  glossy.  The  first  variety  has  firm  flesh 
adhering  to  its  nucleus ;  it  comprehends  the  White,  Yellow,  Ked, 
and  Monster  Clingstone  Peach.  In  the  second  variety  the  flesh 
is  melting  and  easily  detached  from  the  stone.  These  are  Pesiches, 
properly  speaking,  the  different  varieties  of  which  have  given  us 
fruits  as  remarkable  for  their  flavour  as  their  beauty.  The  third 
variety  is  distinguished  from  the  two  preceding  by  its  pellicle, 
which  is  shiny,  and  not  tomentose.  It  comprehends  the  Violet 
Peach,  the  flesh  of  which  easily  detaches  itself  from  the  stone,  and 
the  Nectarine,  the  flesh  of  which  adheres  to  it. 

Of  the  genus  Prunus,  the  flowers  present  characteristics  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  genus  Amt/gdaltM,  but  it  differs  in  the 
structure  of  the  fruit.  It  comprehends  the  Apricot,  Plum,  and 
Cherry. 

The  Apricot  {Prunm  Armeniaca)  gives  a  velvety  drupe,  the 
shiny  stone  of  which  has  one  side  obtuse  and  the  other  supplied 
by  a  sort  of  keel,  running  along  two  lateral  furrows.  This  tree  is 
a  native  of  Armenia.  It  is  of  middle  size,  and  has  rotund  leaves, 
nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  den- 
tated.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  disposed  in  little  clusters  very 
close  together  at  the  upper  part  of  the  branches.  We  may  men- 
tion, among  the  varieties  cultivated  in  France,  the  Early  Apricot, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  small  in  size,  with  a 
heavy  and  rather  bitter  saffron-coloured  flesh.  The  Angoumais 
Apricot  is  of  middle  size,  and  the  flesh  is  red  and  pleasantly  fra- 
grant. The  Common  Apricot  (Peach  Apricot),  the  largest  of  all, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  yellow,  melting,  and  of  a  peculiar  flavour,  is 
the  variety  chiefly  cultivated  in  England. 

The  Domestic  Plum  is  a  fine  branching  tree,  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  in  height,  with  spreading  branches,  elliptical,  sharp, 
crenulate,  and  dentate  leaves.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  appear  before  the  leaves.  It  is  often  met  with  in  hedges  and 
on  the  borders  of  woods,  but  never  in  the  interior  of  forests.  This 
fact  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  indigenous.   The  Prunm 

£  £  2 
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insititia  ie  a  shrub  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height,  sometime* 
with  prickly  spines.  It  is  found  in  the  same  placee  as  the  last 
mentioned. 

The  most  esteemed  varieties  of  the  Flum  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  East,  probably  from  Damascus.  The  number  of  the 
varieties  ia  very  considerable.  Some  have  a  round  yellow  fruit, 
as  in  the  Mirabelle,  or  Golden  Drop ;  in  others  the  fruit  ie  round, 
green,  spotted  with  purple,  lite  the  Eeine  Claude ;  in  others, 
again,  it  is  oval  and  globular,  bluish  or  violet  coloured,  sour  and 
astringent,  like  the  Late  Black  Damaon,  Violet  Damson,  &c. ;  in 
others  it  is  nearly  round,  and  the  colour  of  wax,  like  the  Telloir 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  is  sweet  in  taste. 

The  Cherry-tree  {PrunuB  ceraaus)  furnishes  a  fruit  (a  dmpe) 
with  a  smooth  surface,  without  glaucous  efflorescence.  It  is  a 
rather  tall  tree,  with  straight  cylindrical  trunk,  covered  with  s 
smooth  and  shiny  bark.  Its  leaves  are  sharp,  dentate,  and  strongly 
ovate.     The  flowers  are  white,  and  in  panicles. 

The  Tousaaint  Cherry  is  the  fruit  of  the  Late  Cherry  {Prunm 
temperflorent),  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  wiiich  appear  together  iq 
the  autumn.  The  iruit  of 
the  Wild  or  Bird  Cherry- 
tree  [Prunus  acium)is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of 
cherry-water  {/cirsehioKter) 
and  of  ratafia. 

The  Bigarreau  Cherry- 
tree  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  preceding,  and  fur- 
nishes large  red  or  yellow 
heart-shaped  fruit  {white- 
heart  cherries),  the  flesh  of 
which  is  with  difficnlly 
separated  from  the  stone. 
Fig.4!8-Bi<woDiof  PynHcocmnmi..  This  is  reversed  in  thecase 

of  the  fruit  of  the  Guigne,  a  species  very  like  it,  and  which  sup- 
plies us  with  various  fruits,  known  under  the  name  of  Red  Guigue, 
Pentecost  Cherry,  &c. 

In  the  PoMACKS,  which  like  Drupacece  aro  usually  treated  as  a 
sub-order  of  the  natural  family  Roaacece,  we  have  the  Apples,  Pears, 
Quinces,  Medlars,  and  other  fleshy  fruits  whose  flowers  have  the 
indefinite  stamens  inserted  in  a  ring,  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx 
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(Fig.  418) ;  the  flowers  solitary,  white  or  pink ;  the  orary  ad- 
herent to  the  side  of  the 
calyx  c  (Fig.  419);  the 
sides  of  the  calyx  tube 
i  c  fleshy ;  the  endocarp 
e  cartilaginous ;  the 
seeds  a  solitary.  The 
Pomaceee  are  found 
plentifully  in  Northern 
Asia,  Europe,  and 
North  America;  they 
are  rare  in  Mexico,  un- 
kaawn  in  Africa,  ex- 
cept  on  the   northern 

shore,  and  are  entirely 

unknown  in  the  south-  ,      , 

em  hemisphere.  Malic 

acid   is  contained    in 

considerable  quantities 

in  the  Apple  and  the 

Mountain  Ash  (Pt/riis 

aucuparia);  prussic  acid  , 

occurs  in  the  seeds  of 

most  of  the  species,  and 

abundantly  in  some,  as 

the  Cofoneasler.  *<■■ 

The  Apple  blossom 

has  a  calyx  with  five 

lobes;    a  corolla  with 

five    nearly    orbicular 

spreadins-  petals:   and 

a  large  number  of  sta-  ^^^^.  ^..^^^o,;  ,,..,.1^,  t»w,  ,«,epi«n>;  >«,n.e™.rpc 

mens.     The    ovary   is  '        '    '  (,eiid«Brp;«.«efii. 

inferior,   and   generally  presents   five   cells,  with  two  collateral 

ascending  and  anatropal  ovules ;  it  has  five  free  styles  slightly 
coherent  at  their  base. 

In  the  Pear  {Pyrus  communis)  the  fruit  is  nearly  conical,  not 
imbricated  at  its  base ;  the  flesh  is  sweet,  and  towards  the  heart 
presents  stony  grains.  In  the  Apple  {P.  malus)  the  fruit  is  generally 
globular,  always  imbricate  at  the  base,  and  not  growing  any  thinner 
towards  the  peduncle ;  the  endocarp  is  coriaceous  and  cartilaginous, 
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like  that  of  the  Pear;  the  flesh  is  acid,  and  never  stony.  The  Common 
Apple  grows  spontaneously  in  all  European  forests.  Its  rotund  cyme 
is  broader  than  it  is  high ;  its  leaves  are  dentate,  sharp-pointed  ovals, 
more  or  less  cottonous  on  their  lower  face ;  its  large  red  or  white 
flowers  form  a  kind  of  cluster  at  the  summit  of  the  young  branches. 
The  Apple-tree  is  much  modified  by  cultivation.  From  it  we  have 
the  Pippins,  Russets,.Godling8,  and  many  others.  The  Cider  Apple 
is  very  common  in  forests ;  its  culture  takes  the  place  of  that  of 
the  Vine  in  many  parts  of  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  Picardy. 

The  Common  Pear  grows  naturally  in  many  forests  of  Europe ; 
it  is  a  tree  with  knotty  branches,  which  attains'  from  ten  to  twentj- 
feet  in  height ;  its  leaves,  borne  upon  long  petioles,  are  dentated 
ovals,  without  hairs.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  disposed  in 
corymbs.  From  the  wild  state,  the  fruit,  like  that  of  the  Apple, 
is  ameliorated  and  much  varied  by  culture ;  from  it  we  have  the 
Beurr^,  Doyennes,  Bergamots,  Saint  Germain,  Increvert,  Bon 
Chretien,  Messire  Jean,  and  hundreds  of  other  varieties.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  Pear  is  the  Belle  Angevine,  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Angers,  France,  which  weighs  3  lbs.  avoirdupois 
each,  and  sells  at  £2  sterling  in  Covent  Garden  Market. 

In  the  same  group  as  the  Pyrus  tribe,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  tribe 
PofnaceWy  is  the  Medlar  {Mespilus  Germanica),  the  inferior  ovary  of 
which,  like  that  of  all  the  other  genera  we  have  mentioned)  has 
five  biovulate  cells,  with  straight  anatropal  and  collateral  ovules, 
and  the  fruit  is  crowned  by  five  calycinal  thongs,  enclosing  five 
bony  shells.  The  genus  Cpdonia,  or  Quince,  the  five  ovarious  cells 
of  which  enclose  several  ascending  ovules,  and  the  fruit  of  which 
possesses  a  characteristic  odour  and  an  acrid  flavour ;  the  genus 
Crafcegiis,  or  Hawthorn;  the  Medlar  of  Japan  {Eriobotrya  Japoniea,) 
which  furnishes  a  yellow,  melting,  sweet  and  acid,  comestible,  fleshy 
fruit ;  and  the  Strawberry  (Fragaria), — all  belong  to  this  order. 

The  Sanguisorbe^,  or  Agrimonies,  are  slightly  bitter  aromatic 
herbs,  common  in  hedgerows,  sometimes  employed  in  medicine  for 
their  astringent  qualities,  and  also  as  a  dye. 

The  RosACEJE  were  formerly  gathered  into  a  single  family,  but 
they  are  now  divided  into  several  groups ;  the  Rose,  Bramble,  and 
Meadow  Sweet  also  belong  to  this  group  or  tribe,  at  which  we  will 
glance  successively. 

The  Roses,  properly  so  called,  have  a  calyx  formed  of  five 
foliaceous  thongs,  which  alternate  with  five  petals ;  its  perigynous 

^mens  are  numerous,  and  their  filaments  free,  bearing  anthers 


with  two  cells,  which  open  from  within  by  two  longitudinal  clefta ; 
all  these  organs  are  inserted  upon  the  upper  edge  of  an  oval  or 
spherical  receptacle,  confined  at  the  base.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
receptacle,  which  resembles  a  bladder  or  small  bottle,  a  large 
number  of  free  pistils  stand  erect ;  the  ovary  is  unilocular,  with  a 
single  anatropal  ovule  and  an  elongated  style,  surmounted  by  an 
obtuse  stigma  ;  when  arrived  at  maturity  these  pistils  become 
achsenes,  which  envelop  the  receptacle  and  become  fleshy ;  the  seeds 
enclose  a  straight  embryo,  destitute  of  albumen.  Roses  are  often 
supplied  with  prickles  or  spines,  alternate  leaves,  having  stipula 


Fig.  «20.— Bnoch  of  Ihe  Red  Bou  iSoia  Gailicai. 

adjoining  the  petiole,  and  beautiful  terminal  flowers,  either  solitary 
or  in  clusters,  which  have  a  sweet  and  unequalled  odour.     The 
Itose  long  ago  gained  the  sceptre  for  beauty  over  all  the  most 
l>eautiful  flowers  of  our  gardens  and  hedgerows. 
There  are  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Rosa,  from  which  innu- 
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merable  varieties  bare  been  produced.  We  mast  content  ourselves 
here  with  briefly  describing  a  few  well-known  epecieB.  The  Dog 
Roae  (Rosa  canina)  is  be  indigenous  species,  common  in  oar  hedge- 
rows  and  upon  the  borders  of  woods,  the  fruit  of  which  is  of  a 
coral  red,  forming  a  yellowish,  acid,  and  astringent  pulp,  enclosing  a 
number  of  hard  hairy  pips  or  seeds.  The  Red  Hoae  {Roita  GaUiea)  is 
represented  in  Fig.  420,  the  leaves  of  which  were  formerly  emplored 
in  medicine  as  astringents,  and  then  designated  under  the  name  of 
R.  officinalis.  The  Ked  Hose  was  brought  from  Syria  ^x>  France 
in  the  times  of  the  Crusades.  The  Rose  with  a  hundred  leaves 
{Rosa  centifolia),  whose  admirable  flowers  are  the  ornament  of 
our  gardens,  came  originally  from  the  Caucasus.  The  Damask  Hose 
{Rosa  Damascena)  is  called  also  the  Rose  of  Four  Seasons,  and  stilt 
preserves  some  stamens  not  changed  into  petals,  the  odour  of  which 
ie  very  sweet,  and  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  roee-water. 
From  the  Musk  Rose  (Rosa  moschafa),  like  the  two  preceding 
species,  a  volatile  oil  is  extracted,  called  otto  of  rose. 

Tribe  of  Brambles. — Brambles  (Riibue),  Fig.  421,  like  the 
Rose,  have  five  sepals,  Ave  petals,  and  numerous  stamens  and 
pistils ;  but  in  this  case  the  re- 
ceptacle, instead  of  being  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle, 
rises  like  a  disc  or  cone,  and  upon 
this  the  pistils  are  disposed. 
When  at  maturity  these  become 
changed  into  little  drupes, 
grouped  together  upon  a  spongy 
and  persistent  receptacle.  Bram- 
ble shrubs  are  sarmentoee,  and 
provided  with  prickles,  with 
simple,  alternate,  digitated  leaves, 
in  threes,  with  stipules  adhering 
to  the  petioles,  and  terminal  or 
axillary  flowers,  which  are  really 
solitary,  but  are  disposed  in  a 
panicle  or  corymb.  We  often 
meet  with  the  Bramble,  or,  pro- 
perly  speaking,  the  Rubmjriiti- 
corns,  the  Dewberry  with  its  purple  flower  [Ruhus  obsxus),  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  421,  and  the  Raspberry-plant  (Rubua  idteut). 
In  the  Strawberry  the  calyx  is  composed  of  five  sepals  joined 
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at  the  base^  and  fiimislied  with  a  calycule  with  fiye  diyisions. 
The  stamens,  which  are  numerous,  are  inserted  upon  the  edge  of 
a  receptacle  in  the  shape  of  a  cup,  which  rises  again  at  the  base  like 
the  bottom  of  a  bottle.  The  numerous  unilocular  pistils  are  in- 
serted upon  the  lower  part  of  the  receptacle,  surmounted  by  a 
lateral  style.  They  are  changed  at  the  time  of  maturity  into 
achsenes,  which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  are  implanted  upon 
the  receptacle,  and  become  fleshy  and  succulent.  The  Strawberry- 
plants  are  long-lived,  creeping  perennials,  with  alternate  trifoliated 
leaves,  sometimes  simple  by  abortion,  with  stipules  adhering  to 
the  petioles.  The  Pragaria  vesca  furnishes  several  wild  varieties 
known  under  the  name  of  Wood  Strawberries ;  Strawberries  of  all 
Months,  Bush  Strawberries.  The  Fragaria  Chiloensis  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Chili  Strawberry,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
erect,  rose-coloured,  white  within,  and  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg.  The  Green  Pine  Strawberry  {Pragaria  collina)  is  not 
very  common ;  its  fruit  is  of  a  lively  red  ;  ovoid,  contracted  at  the 
base,  almost  destitute  of  carpels,  and  shiny  in  its  lower  parts ;  it 
is  with  difficulty  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

The  Meadow  Sweet  {Spirma  ulmaria),  like  the  preceding 
genera,  has  a  five-parted  calyx  and  corolla,  and  numerous  sta- 
mens, generally  also  five  pistils,  rarely  from  three  to  twelve. 
They  are  sessile,  at  the  bottom  of  a  receptacle  hollowed  like  a 
rather  deep  cup,  and  enclosing  in  a  single  cavity  two  series  of 
anatropal  ovules,  generally  suspended.  When  at  maturity  these 
become  follicles,  which  open  at  the  summit  by  two  valves.  Meadow 
Sweets  are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  under-shrubs,  with  simple  or  com- 
pound alternate  leaves,  with  stipules  adhering  to  the  petioles, 
having  axillary  or  terminal  flowers,  disposed  in  white  or  red 
hunches,  in  corymbs,  panicles,  or  fascicles. 

The  Dropwort  (Spircea  Jilipendula)  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  chalky  places  ;  its  flowers  white,  in  terminal  corymbs.  Spircea 
ulmaria  (Queen  of  the  Meadows)  displays  its  corymbs  of  delicate 
white  flowers  at  the  edges  of  water,  or  in  damp  fields.  Another 
species,  the  Spircea  anincus,  is  not  common  among  British  plants ; 
the  root  was  highly  extolled  in  olden  times  as  a  tonic  and  febri- 
fiige.  These  three  species  are  perennial  herbs.  Amongst  the 
ligneous  species  which  belong  to  ornamental  gardening,  many 
have  showy  flowers,  generally  white  or  red.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  speirao,  "  to  become  spiral,*'  in  allusion  to  the  ease 
with  which  their  flexible  branches  twist  into  garlands. 
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Saxifragai.es. 

Perigynous  exogens,  consisting  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  with 
monodichlamydeous  flowers — ^that  is,  haying  a  calyx  only,  or  both 
calyx  and  corolla  with  consolidated  carpels ;  corolla  polypetalous, 
if  any. 

Herbs ;  leaves  alternate,  divided  or  entire,  with  or  withoat  stipnles ; )        cnrrv  ^xifnnMs. 
flower  Btenifl  simplei  often  naked,  styles  none.  )        ^^-^t  *  •  i»™™««:««- 

Shmbs,  with  opposite  simple  leaves,  withoat  stipules,  smooth  or  downy  ;*)  

flowers  in  cymes ;  styles  distinct ;  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary;  fruit  a  v        CCXT.  Hydrsngesce*. 
capsule.  j 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  compound  or  simple,  with  stipnles ) 
between  tlie  leaf-stalks ;  calyx  four  or  five  cleft ;  petals  four,  five ;  stamens  >       OCXYI.  Conooiacec 
perigynous ;  styles  two,  distinct.  ) 

Trees,  with  coriaceous,  alternate,  simple  leaves ;  flowers  ffreen,  in  )      rp'^vrr  llr»i«M» 
axillary  umbels ;  consolidated  styles ;  many-Ifaved  calyx ;  no  albumen.   )      i.<^-a.vxA.  nnsxwvK. 

Herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby,  exofrens.  branches  quadrsngular,  leaves  )        

onxieite ;  flowere  soUtar}'  or  clustered ;  calyx  tubular,  with  petals  on  the  [     Ouxvili.  Lythrscec. 
maiigin ;  and  consolidated  style.  / 

The  Saxifragace^,  derived  from  aaxum,  "  a  stone,"  and/rfln<70, 
"  I  break,"  from  their  supposed  virtues  as  a  specific  in  calculus,  are 
characterised  by  a  calyx  free  or  united  to  the  ovary,  and  divided 
into  five  segments,  a  corolla  of  five  petals,  ten  stamens,  awl-shaped 
filaments,  and  roundish  anthers.  Of  the  species  twenty-four  are 
British,  most  of  them  true  rock  plants,  many  of  them  old  favour- 
ites, as  S.  umbrosa  (London  Pride,  None  so  Pretty,  and  other 
popular  synonyms),  often  used  as  an  edging  plant  in  old  cottage 
gardens.  They  also  abound  in  South  America,  and  Professor 
Martins  found  them  with  other  old  favourites  on  the  rocky  decli- 
vities  of  North  Cape.  The  Cunoniaceje  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Australia,  beyond  the  tropics,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cunonia  Capensia  is  in  great  request  for  its  timber,  which  is  called 
Red  Alder,  or  Rood  Els. 

Rhamnales. 

Perigynous  exogens,  with  flowers  monodichlamydeous ;  carpels 
consolidated ;  fruit  capsiilar,  berried,  or  drupaceous,  and  definite 
seeds. 

Shrubs,  with  leaves  opposite,  imbricate,  non-stipniate ;  flowers  temdnal.  \ 
apetalous,  and  >ixillary,  usually  red ;  ovary  (tf  four  capsules ;   tnbulsr  >        GCXIX.  Peacaoec 
calyx ;  and  two  consolidated  cotyledons.  ) 

Trees,  with  tonn^h  bark  and  smooth  brtoiches,  alternate  or  opposite  \ 
leaveSf  apetalous  flowers,  ovazy  of  two  carpels,  tubular  oalyx,  and  definite  [         CCXX.  Aquilariace*. 
divisions.  ) 

Trees  or  shrubs,  leaves  rough,  alternate,  nsnallv  declduoos;  anetalous  |       OCXXI.  nimseea. 
flowers ;  ovary  of  two  carpels ;  calyx  irregularly  divided  at  the  edge.        )       »^^-*-^^ 

Trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  spiny;  leaves  simple,  alternate,  rarely )        

opposite;  flowers  polypetalous ;    calyx  valvate;  stamens  opposite  the  V     CCXXII.  Bhamnace* 
'%1b  ;  and  erect  seeds.  ) 
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.   ccxsnt.  oianiMiKtit. 

CCXSIV.  HIppnrrmtH- 


mn  po)ypculoiis ;  iaIjx  imbriinia  j  gUineiii'iii»n«i<'      CCXXV.  CsUdnceB. 

tfe  with  the  peuli.  ) 

fnni,  Hmeliiaea  ihnilii,  with  limtda  Iuth,  mono-)     CCXXVI.  SuokhoiaU- 


t«  ol  ih»  tropin,  leiiT« 


1^  {  CCXXVn.  S«pot»c««. 


petAloua  riDwtr* ;  ituivDf  spipfltuJoiu ;  put  of  the  ovulfib  •w^u^hn  ,  - 
IcAfy  cotyledon.  J 

These  orders  consist  of  evergreen  shrubs,  trees,  and  herbaceous 
plants,  vhich  are,  with  tew  exceptions,  confined  to  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  The  excep- 
tions are  the  Ui.mace^,  or  Elms,  which  have  usually  been  classed 
among  the  TJrticaceEe,  from  which  Mirbel  has  separated  them,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Lindley.  They  differ  from 
Urticsceso  in  having  a  two-celled  fruit  and  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

The  Elm  ( Ulmua  campe»tris),  Plate  XVII.,  is  generally  found  in 
mountain  woods,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  planted  by 
road-sides  and  in  places  of  public  resort.     It  is  a  large  tree,  with 
branchless  stem  ;  a  cone-shaped  head,  formed  of  strong  ascending 
branches,  abundantly  fiimished  with  close,  compact,  and  regularly 
distichous  boughs.     Its  leaves  are  altemate,  furnished  with  two 
caducous  stipules,  oval,  acute,  and  irregularly  oblique  at  the  base; 
doubly    dentate,    and    generally   pubescent    and 
rough.      They   only   appear    after    the    flowers, 
which    are    reddish,    and    arranged    in     sessile 
fascicles,  or  bundles ;  each  flower,  always  with- 
out corolla,  consisting  of  a  calyx  of  four  or  five 
lobes,  with  four  to  6ve  stamens  opposite  to  these 
lobes,    having  bilocular    anthers,   opening  from 
without  by  five  longitudinal  clefts ;  a  free,  two- 
celled  ovary,  containing  a  single  anatropal  ovoid.  fjr.ui. 
The  fruit,  or  samara,  of  the  Elm  (Fig.  422)  is    sunmoi  lU.Kim. 
dry,  compressed,  largely  winged,  membranous  in  all  its  circum- 
ference, hollow  at  the  summit,  indehiscent,  and  unilocular. 

The  various  species  of  Elm  are  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  North  of  Asia,  of  the 
mountains  of  India,  of  North  America,  China,  and  Europe.  The 
seeds  of  the  Elm  produce  trees  often  so  unlike  the  parent  tree, 
that  some  botanists  think  more  than  one  of  the  so-culled  species 
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have  originated  in  this  manner.  This  very  peculiarity,  however, 
renders  the  Ehn  a  favourite  object  in  ornamental  planting.  The 
Common  Elm  is  represented  in  Plate  XVII. 

The  JRhamnacecB,  Sapotacece,  and  Styracacem^  belonging  to  this 
group,  produce  medicinal  plants  of  considerable  importance.  The 
berries  of  various  species  of  Rhamnus  are  violent  purgatives ;  some 
of  them  yield  excellent  dyes,  others  are  grateful  condiments. 
Among  the  Styracacem,  which  are,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
natives  of  the  tropics,  we  find  many  useful  properties.  Storax 
and  benzoin,  the  produce  of  Sty  rax  officinale  and  8.  benzoin,  are 
astringent  and  aromatic ;  the  former  a  native  of  Syria,  but  now 
found  in  the  Levant,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  the  latter  is  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Gentianales. 

Perigynous  exogens,  with  monopetalous  flowers,  having  a  minute 
embryo  and  much  albumen,  which  separate  them  from  Solanals, 
and  parietal  placentsB,  which  distinguish  them  from  Cortusais. 

Trees  or  sbrulw,  with  altemate  non-etipulate  lesvea ;  axillary  inflo* )    ccjrxix.  Ebenacec 
rescence ;  flowers  hermaphrodite ;  stigma  simple,  radiating.  | 

Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  branches  often  angular,  leaves  alternate  or  \ 
opposite  ;  non-stipolate  flowers,  small,  green,  or  wliite ;  stigma  at  the  end  [      CCXXX.  Aqnifoliacev 
of  a  style.  j 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  non-stipulate  leavea;  corymbose  inflorescence;  J    OCXXXI.  AD0CTMf««. 
stigma  collected  into  a  massive  bead.  )  ^^^ 

Herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  usually )  ccxxXTT   LMnniacf  » 
with  stipules  intervening;  flowers  racemose  or  solitary.  J  v^v^-x-a-sji.  i^^gan 

Under-shrubs,  with  densely  imbricated  non-stipulate  leaves ;  stigma  at  \    ____ 
tlie  end  of  a  style ;  flowers  solitary  and  terminal;  petals  five,  unequal ;  >  CCXXXIII.  BiapensiacfK. 
stamens  (ive,  equal  and  interpetalous.  ; 

Shrubs,  with  entire,  narrow,  rigid,  non-stipulate  leaves,   in  whorls,  \ 
articulate  at  the  base;  flowers  in  dense  spikes;  ualyx  tubular  and  cam-  (  nnrxxiV   Stilbicea 
panulate ;  corolla  monopetalous ;  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  seg-  I  ^^-^^^^'^   • 
ments.  / 

Herbaceous  leafless  parasitical    plants,  non-stipulate ;  flowers  didy-  \ 
namous;  calyx  inferior ;  persistent  coroUa;  monopetalous  stamens ;  fourj    CC^XXV.  (^obanchaotfc. 
anthers ;  one-celled  stigma,  simple,  at  the  top  of  a  style.  ) 

Herbaceous  plants,  rarely  shrubs,  sometimes  twining ;  leaves  opposite,  \ 
non-4tipulate ;  sessile  flowers,  regular^  terminal,  or  axillary ;  calyx  inferior,  |  CCXXXVI.  OentiaoaceK. 
persistent ;  corolla  monopetalous  ;  stigma  at  the  summit  of  a  style.  ) 

The  Gentian  group  range  over  the  entire  globe.  They  bloom 
on  the  verge  of  eternal  snow  in  the  Alps,  in  the  chinks  of  the 
rocky  steeps  of  North  Cape,  in  the  Himalayas,  on  Mexican  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  hottest  sandy  plains  of  India  and  South  America. 
As  ornamental  plants,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  colours 
and  beautiful  form  of  their  flowers,  whose  prevailing  colours  are 
either  an  intense  blue  or  a  clear  bright  yellow. 

The  Ebenaceje  are  Indian  and  tropical,  although  a  few  species 
are  found  as  far  north  as  Switzerland  in  the  Old  World,  and  New 
York  in  the  New.     They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  hard 
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black  wood,   sometimes  variegated,   and  known  as  Ebony  and 
Ironwood ;  also  for  the  extreme  acerbity  of  their  unripe  fruit. 

The  Aquifoliaceje,  which  include  the  Common  Holly,  are 
found  sparingly  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  where 
Ilex  Parag^uayensM  yields  the  Paraguay  tea,  in  the  leaves  of  which 
Mr.  Stenhouse  detected  theine.  The  evergreen  shrub,  Prinos 
gkbra,  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea  in  many  parts  of  North 
America.  In  Europe  the  Common  Holly  (Hex  aqui/olium),  with 
its  numerous  varieties  of  gold  and  silver-blotched,  broad,  narrow, 
and  thick  serrated  leaves,  is  a  beautiful  object  in  ornamental 
clumps  of  shrubberies,  especially  when  clothed  with  its  profusion 
of  red  or  yellow  berries. 

The  Apocynaceje,  or  Dogbanes,  are  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly 
tropical,  Vinca  and  Apocynum  alone  belonging  to  temperate 
climates.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  handsome  plants,  with 
large,  showy,  symmetrical  flowers.  They  all  yield  a  milky  juice 
by  incision  in  the  stem,  which  is  generally  poisonous.  The 
Tanghin  poison-tree  of  Madagascar,  which  _ 

was  at  one  time  used  as  an  ordeal  of  guilt  *^^^^^^~?^^^^:::^ 
or  innocence,  is  remarkable  for  its  poisonous 
properties.  In  the  Periwinkle  ( Vinca  minor)  ^ 
the  calyx  (Fig.  423)  is  five-parted,  while 
the  root,  like  that  of  the  Gentians,  is  bitter, 
acrid,  and  astringent.  Others  are  not  only 
harmless,  but  nourishing ;  the  Hya-Hyay 
or  Milk-tree  of  Demerara,  and  Cream- fruit 

/»  Cf.  X  i»    xi_'      J  •    X'  Fig.  423.~The  Periwinkle (rijMw). 

ot  Sierra  Leone,  are  of  this  description.  ' 

Caoutchouc  is  yielded  in  abundance  by  Vahea  gummifera,  Urceola 
elastica,  and  Willughbya  edulis.  Many  of  them  yield  valuable 
medicines,  but  from  the  great  prevalence  of  the  poisonous  pro- 
perties in  the  order,  they. require  to  be  administered  with  caution. 
Even  the  Oleander  [Nerium)  is  a  formidable  poison,  as  well  as  a 
destroyer  of  cutaneous  vermin.  It  is  related  that  while  the  French 
troops  occupied  Madrid,  a  marauding  soldier  cut  some  branches  of 
Nerium  oleander  to  employ  as  spits  on  which  to  roast  his  plunder, 
and  of  the  twelve  comrades  who  partook  of  the  feast  seven  died, 
and  the  other  five  were  dangerously  ill. 

The  LooANiACE^,  separated  from  the  former  order,  are  either 
tropical  or  near  the  tropics,  a  few  species  belonging  to  Australia 
and  America.  There  is  no  order  more  venomous  than  this,  which 
now  includes  Nux  vomica,  the  seeds  of  Strychnoa  nux-vomica^  an 
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Indian  tree,  with  Bmoll  greemBh-wIiite  flowers,  ribbed  leaves, 
and  a  beautiful  ronnd  orange- coloured  fruit,  the  size  of  a  small 
apple,  having  a  brittle  stalk,  and  white,  gelatinous  pulp.  The 
pulp  of  the  fmit,  according  to  Eoxbargh,  is  perfectly  harmless, 
and  is  greedily  devoured  by  birds,  but  the  seeds  are  extremely 
dangerous. 

The  other  mranbers  of  the  group  have  few  properties  vortli 
mentioning ;  the  Oiiobanciuce£  are  parasiteB  upon  the  roots  of 
other  plants.     The  seeds,  according  to  Yaucher,  will  be  dormant 
until  they  come  into  contact  with  the  root£  of  the  Furze  or  Broom, 
the  plants  on  which  it  grows  parasitically,  when  they  immediately 
begin  to  gemuQate. 
The  QfiNTiANAcRiB  belong  to  the  monopetalous  exogens  of  DeCan- 
dolle  and  Jussieu  ;   they 
are     herbaceous    plants, 
with  ribbed    leaves,  im- 
bricated corolla,  stamens 
and      petals      alternate, 
ovary     superior,      two- 
celled,  standing  right  and 
^  ***•      left  of  the  axis  of  growth. 
As   an  example  of  the  order  we 
shall  limit  ourselves  to  describing 
the    Little    Centaury     {Erytkrtea 
centaurium),  Pig,  425, 

It  is  a  little  plant,  conunon  in 
woods,  fields,  and  glades ;  its  op- 
posed leaves  are  entirely  Bessile, 
and  disposed  lite  the  Thyme.  The 
flowers  are  regular  and  herma- 
pbrodite ;  the  calyx  tubular,  with 
five  linear  divisions.     The  corolla 

is  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  with  n,.  us -Erju™.  «nu«rimn. 
very  long  tube  and  limbs,  with  Ave  divisions.  Five  stamens 
are  inserted  upon  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  the  anthers  opeu 
from  within  by  two  longitudinal  clefts.  Before  the  expansion  of 
the  dower  they  are  straight,  but  become  spirally  gyrose  after  the 
emission  of  pollen.  The  pistil  is  composed  of  a  superior  ovary, 
surmounted  by  a  filiform  style,  divided  into  two  branches,  which 
are  rounded  at  the  summit.  The  ovary  is  unilocular,  and  endosei 
a  parietal  placenta,  bearing  a.  great  number  of  aoatropal  ovules. 
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» 
The  firuit  is  a  capsule  opening  in  two  Talyes^  which  bear  the  seeds 
upon  their  sides.     These  enclose  a  very  small  embryo  in  a  fleshy 
albumen. 

The  Gentians  (Gentiana)  only  differ  from  the  preceding  in 
the  secondary  characteristics  drawn  from  the  shape  of  the  ovary, 
the  placenta,  and  stamens. 

The  root  of  the  Yellow  Gentian  (G.  lutea)  is  employed  in  medi- 
cine, being  the.  plant  which  furnishes  the  gentian  root  of  the 
druggists.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  of 
Central  Europe,  growing  vigorously  in  calcareous  soils,  where  its 
numerous  bright  yellow  flowers,  in  bundles  and  verticles,  surprise 
the  traveller  by  their  unexpected  appearance. 

Most  other  species  of  Gentians  are  now  abandoned  in  medicine  ;^ 
but  botanists  cherish  them  for  their  elegance  of  form  and  the 
brilliant  colouring  of  their  flowers.  We  may  cite  as  belonging  to 
this  family  two  of  the  most  graceful  ornaments  of  our  rivers  and 
ponds :  the  Marsh  Trefoil  {Menyanthea  tri/oliata),  whose  trifoliate 
leaves  and  flowers,  disposed  in  spikes,  snowy  white,  rose-coloured, 
or  purple  in  their  tints,  are  furnished  on  the  inside  of  their 
corolla  with  delicate  filaments,  rolled  up  from  within,  and  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness.  -Again,  there  is  the  Fringed  Buckbean 
(Villarsia  npmphceoidea),  the  elegant  rival  of  the  Nuphars  ;  which 
is  being  introduced  inte  our  ornamental  waters,  where  their  dark 
green  leaves,  and  white,  yellow,  or  orange-coloured  flowers  form  a 
very  graceful  ornament. 

SoLANALES. 

Perigynous  exogens,  grouped  together  by  the  common  cha- 
racters of  a  monopetalous  corolla;  axile  placentSB;  symmetrical 
flowers ;  two  and  three-celled  fruit,  with  large  embryo  surrounded 
with  small  albumen.  Anomalous  genera,  having  no  corolla  or 
separate  petals,  occur,  but  they  are  rare.  Lateral  affinities  occur, 
which  render  the  separation  of  the  various  groups  a  subject  of 
very  minute  discrimination. 

Trees  or  ahrnbe,  with  opposite,  sometimes  pinnate,  leaves,  on  dicho-  \ 
tomous  branches;  liowen  m  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or  panicles;  f    ccyvyvii  OI«iu»fl> 
calyx  inferior;  corolla  hypogynoos;  fonr-cleft  stamens,  two  or  four,  j  vicoubw. 

free.  ' 

Herbaceous  idants  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  undivided  or  lobed  leaves ; ) 
calyx  five-parted ;  inferior  corolla,  monopetalous,  five-cleft ;  stamens  five,  >  CCXXXVIII.  Solanaceie. 
free ;  axile  placentae ;  embryo  temate.  ) 

Shrubs  or  heiiwceous,  often  twining,  plants ;  leaves  entire,  opposite,  \ 
alternate,  or  whorled;  cilin  in  lieu  of  itipules ;  flowers  in  umbels :  cal^'x  f     CCXXXDC.  Asclepiada- 
five-parted :  corolla  monopetalous ;  itamens  five,  inserted  in  its  base ;  i  cese. 

anthers  and  ttiicma  consdidaled  into  a  column.  / 
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Ttms  with  alternate  learea,  Bcabrous,  non-atipalate ;  flowen  in  pani- ) 
cles :    calyx  inferior ;  corolla  monopetalous ;  auunena  five,  free ;  azile  >  OCXL.  OordiacMe. 

pUcenUe ;  leafy  cotyledon,  folded  longitudinally.  ) 

HertMceous  planta   or  ahruba,  nsoally  twining;    amooth    or  aimply\ 
pul)e«oent    leaves,    alternate,  non-stipulate ;   flowen  axillary;   corolla  f  OCXLI.  ConTdlvnla- 

monopetaloas ;  stamens  five,  free,  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  corolla ;  i  cea. 

doubled-op  levy  cotyledcm.  /  < ' 

Leafless  coloarless  parasites,  with  flowen  in  dense  dnsten ;  calyx  in-  \ 
ferior ;  corolla  persistent ;  Ave  stamens  equal  to  segments  of  the  corolla,  >         OCZLII.  Coscotaces. 
free.  ) 

Herbaceous  plants,   opposite,  occasionally   alternate  leaves:   calyx \        /vrrrTrr  n^  »    • 
inferior;  corolla  regular;  flre-lobcd  stamens,  free,  five  inserted  in  tube  }        ^^JU-lu.  raemoniar 
ci  corolla ;  axile  placentaa;  straight  plano-convex  cotyledons.  ;  ^®*' 

This  important  and  numerous  group  includes  a  vast  number  of 
useful  plants.  Among  the  Oleace^  we  have  the  Common  Ob'Te, 
Olea  £urop<ea,  whose  fruit  and  oil  are  alike  valuable.  The  Ash 
(Fraxinus)  is  extremely  abundant  both  in  this  country  and 
America,  and  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  sap  generated 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  Fraxinus  rotufidi/olia  yielding 
the  manna  of  the  druggists  in  the  warm  climates  of  Southern 
Europe.  This  substance,  which  is  a  distinct  principle  called 
"mannite,"  is  also  produced  by  the  Common  Ash  (P.  excelsior). 

Lilacs  have  legular  and  hermaphrodital  flowers;  their  mono- 
sepalous  calyx  is  four-lobed;  corolla  four-cleft,  monopetalous, 
hypocrateriform,  the  tube  of  which  is  much  elongated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  spreading,  four-lobed  limb ;  two  stamens,  haviDg 
bilocular  anthers  opening  from  without  by  two  longitudinal  clefts, 
are  inserted  upon  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  pLstil  is  composed 
of  a  ^superior  ovary,  surmounted  by  a  style  divided  into  two 
stigmatic  branches.  This  ovary  is  two-celled,  each  cell  con- 
taining two  suspended  anatropal  ovules.  Fruit  a  drupe,  a  berry, 
or  a  capsule,  the  latter  opening  into  two  valves,  having  a  partition 
in  the  centre,  and  only  containing  one  seed.  They  are  provided 
with  a  fleshy  albumen  and  with  a  straight  embryo. 

The  Lilacs  were  originally  from  Asia.  Their  leaves  are  opposite 
and  simple.  Two  species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens:  the 
Common  Lilac  {Syringa  vulgaris)  and  the  Persian  Lilac  {Syringa 
Perstca) ;  both  of  them  bitter,  but  without  acridity,  and  useful 
febrifugals. 

The  Olive  (Olea  Europma)  is  a  tree  of  middle  size,  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  high,  of  a  sober  greyish-green  aspect,  and  without 
beauty,  having  a  rugged  stunted  appearance.  Its  leaves  are  oblong, 
or  entirely  lanceolate ;  the  upper  surface  smooth  and  whitish 
green,  the  lower  scaly.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  form  axillary 
bunches,  straight  and  pendent  during  efflorescence,  drooping  when 
at  maturity.     Its  fruit  is  a  drupe,  with  unilocular  stone  produced 
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by  the  abortion  of  one  cell.  The  pericarp  of  this  drupe  contains 
a  fixed  oil  holding  the  highest  rank  among  oils  used  for  ali- 
mentary purposes,  which  is  obtained  by  pressure.  In  November, 
when  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  and  assuming  a  black  colour,  it  is 
gathered,  taken  to  the  mill,  and  passed  between  two  grinding 
stones,  placed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  crush  the  fleshy  part 
without  breaking  the  stone ;  the  fleshy  part  and  the  stones  being 
thus  separated,  the  former  mass  is  put  into  bags  made  of  rushes, 
and  moderately  pressed.  What  is  called  "virgin  oil"  is  thus 
obtained ;  the  pulp  is  moistened  with  water  and  again  submitted  to 
pressure,  and  the  ordinary  oil  of  commerce  is  obtained,  the  quality 
varying  according  to  the  number  of  times  the  pulp  is  watered. 

The  Privet  (Ligustrum  tmlgare)  is,  like  the  Olive,  nearly  allied 
to  the  Lilac.  Its  leaves  are  astringent,  and  the  berries,  which  the 
birds  eat,  furnish  a  black  colour  used  in  dyeing.  Country-people 
in  France  nmnufacture  a  writing  ink  with  the  crushed  fruit  of  the 
Privet. 

The  Ash  (Fraxinua)  also  belongs  to  the  same  family.  To  under- 
stand the  structure  of  the  Ash,  let  us  examine  the  structure  of 
two  species,  namely,  the  Flowering  Ash  (Omua)  and  the  Common 
Ash  {F.  excehior).  The  former  is  a  tree  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
in  height — a  very  ornamental  tree. 

The  composite  leaves  of  the  Flowering  Ash  have  from  seven  to 
nine  sessile,  lanceolate,  and  dentate  folioles ;  they  are  green  and 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  the  lower  part  a  little  paler,  and 
barbate  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  midrib.  The  flowers 
appear  with  the  leaves ;  they  are  regular  and  hermaphrodite,  and 
of  a  greenish  white.  The  calyx  is  four-lobed,  and  the  whitish 
corolla  has  four  very  long  linear  petals.  There  are  two  stamens 
and  one  pistil,  with  two  cells  each,  containing  two  suspended 
anatropal  ovules,  like  the  Lilac  ;  the  fruit  a  winged  samara. 

From  this  and  some  other  species  of  the  Ash — notably,  as  already 
observed,  from  Omua  rotundifolia — a  liquid  is  drawn  from  it  by 
incisions  made  in  the  bark,  which  concretes  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of  ''  manna,"  and  seems  to  be  a 
principle  in  itself,  being  incapable  of  fermentation.  When  fresh, 
it  is  sweet  and  nutritious ;  with  age  it  becomes  slightly  purgative, 
and  serves  a  usefrd  purpose  in  medicine.  The  most  highly-esteemed 
manna  iB  obtained  from  Sicily.  It  is  furnished  by  different  species 
of  the  Ash,  especially  the  species  named. 
The  Common  Ash  {Fraxinus  excekior),  Plate  XYIIL,  is  a  large 

F  F 
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tree,  whicli  when  in  good  condition  reaches  the  height  of  seyenty 
or  eighty  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  circumference. 
It  grows  in  the  woods,  in  clumps,  or  hy  itself,  blossoming  in  April 
and  May.  Its  leaves  present  from  nine  to  fifteen  nearly  sessile, 
lanceolate,  opposed  folioles,  smooth  on  the  upper  part,  yelvety 
below,  at  the  base  of  each  side  of  the  midrib.  The  flowers  of  the 
Common  Ash,  contrary  to  those  of  the  Flowering  Ash,  are  com- 
pletely destitute  of  envelopes ;  they  are  composed  of  two  stamens 
and  a  pistil.  The  flowers  and  the  fruit  resemble  those  of  the 
Plowering  Ash  (Omus  rotundi/olia). 

The  Common  Ash  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Northern  Asia,  and 
is  said  to  be  indigenous  in  Japan.  Its  rapid  growth  and  tough, 
hard  wood  make  it  one  of  the  most  useful  British  trees,  besides 
being  singularly  graceful  as  an  ornament  on  lawns  and  parks ;  but 
more  especially  does  it  seem  the  natural  ornament  of  architectural 
ruins,  such  as  Melrose  or  Netley  Abbey,  where  it  may  be  seen  in 
great  perfection,  blending  its  slender  branches  and  airy  foliage 
with  the  venerable  walls  and  tracery  of  the  windows. 

The  Ash,  however,  is  an  enemy  to  all  interloping  vegetation ; 
its  rapid  growth  exhausts  the  soil  of  all  organisable  substances, 
and  the  extension  of  its  roots  may  be  traced  in  the  languid  growth 
of  its  vegetable  neighbours. 

The  Weeping  Ash  {F.  excelsior  var.  pendula)  has  many  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Common  Ash,  but  the  tendency  of  its  branches  is  to 
bend  downwards,  so  that  the  arching  boughs,  when  grafted  on 
a  stem  of  suitable  height,  will  soon  reach  the  ground,  and  form 
a  natural  arbour.  It  was  first,  says  Loundon,  discovered  in  a  field 
:at  Gamblingay,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

The  SoLANACE^,  or  Nightshades,  are  natives  of  all  parts  of  the 
world  without  the  polar  circle,  but  they  culminate  in  number  and 
energy  in  the  tropics.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  an  anomalous 
system  which  places  the  Potato  and  the  Love  Apple  in  the  same, 
order  with  the  Deadly  Nightshade  and  Henbane.  The  arrange- 
ment is  founded  on  the  structure  of  the  flower,  the  resemblance 
of  which  is  obvious  in  most  species.  Most  poisonous  plants  of  the 
order  contain  the  deadly  soline  which  is  got  rid  of  during  the 
process  of  cooking  in  the  Potato  and  the  Love  Apple.  Potato 
Apples  contain  so  much  of  it  that  they  are  poisonous.  We  have 
ourselves  extracted  it  in  as  pure  a  state  as  from  the  Nightshade. 
Many  plants  of  this  order  are  used  in  medicine  ;  Henbane  {Syo- 
scyamm  niger),  Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  belladonna).  Bitter- 
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Bweet  {Solatium  dulcamara).  Stramonium  [Datura),  and  Tobacco 
{Nicotiana),  being  tho  chief  and  moet  valuable. 

The  Havana  cigars  are  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  N.  repanda ; 
tbe  Syrian  and  Turkish  tobacco  irom  N.  rusttca ;  and  the  Persian 
tobacco  from  2f.  Persica. 

If  we  examine  the  Pofeta  (S.  tuberosum)  as  a  type  of  the  family, 
we  find  the  calyi  (Fig.  426)  is  monosepalous,  with  five  divisions ; 
tbe  corolla  monopetalous,  and  shaped  like  a  wheel  or  cup,  having 
lobes  alternating  with  the  division  of 
the  calyx,   five  stamens  with   short 
filaments,    and     bil  ocular     anthers, 
opening  at  the  summit  by  two  spores. 
The  pistil  consists  of  a  superior  ovary, 
snrmounted  by  an  elongated   style, 
which  terminates  in  an  obtuBe  stigma. 
This  ovary  has    two    cells,  and  for 
each    cell  a    large   placenta,   lobed,  „ 

,  ,  IT-  T  Eig. «».— PoUto  BloMom, 

With  one  atropal  ovule  mserf^d  upon 

the  partition  which  separates  them.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  or  apple, 
containing  a  number  of  compressed  seeds,  supplied  with  a  fleshy 
albumen  and  an  embryo  bent  round  upon  itself. 

The  Solanums  are  plants  with  simple  alternate  leaves  without 
stipules,  the  stems  of  which  are  herbaceous,  ligneous,  or  sub- 
ligneous,  and  tbe  infiorescence  is  indefinite. 

So&num  tuberosum,  of  which  we  have  been  writing,  is  better 
known  as  tbe  Potato  (Fig.  427).  This  useful  vegetable  came 
originally  from  tbe  Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Chili.  We  have  already 
said  that  its  tubers  are  not  the  roots,  but  the  real  subterranean 
branches  of  the  plant ;  p  (Fig.  428)  being  the  parent  tuber,  from 
tbe  evolution  of  an  eye  of  which  tbe  axis  or  underground  stem  a 
has  issued ;  a  is  a  branch  given  off  at  a  node  of  the  primary  axis  a, 
at  which  also  the  root-fibres  r  are  developed ;  t,  a  young  tuber,  is 
the  thickened  extremity  of  the  branch.  As  examples  of  the  genus 
Solanum,  we  may  also  cite  the  Black  Nightshade  {8.  nigrum),  and 
the  "Woody  Nightshade  [S.  dulcamara). 

Solanum  nigrum  is  an  herbaceous  shrubby  plant,  which  grows 
under  hedges,  in  woods,  by  river  sides,  on  the  walls  of  cottages, 
and  in  cultivated  places.  It  has  white  fiowers,  producing  a  black 
berry,  while  S.  dulcamara  has  purple  flowers  and  purple  berries. 
An  alkaline  crystallisable  principle,  saline  emetic  at  first,  after- 
wards narcotic,  pervades  both  fruits ;  it  is  soline. 
ff2 
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The  Egg-plaot  (Solatium  esculenlum),  known  as  the  Mad  and 
Jews'  Apple,  is  a  herb  originally  from  tropical  Asia,  which  cnlture 
has  spread  along  the  ehorea  of  the  Mediterranean  and  aonthem 
regions  of  Europe.  It  is  now  naturalised  in  America.  Its  large, 
shiny,  ovoid,  generally  violet,  but  sometimes  yellow-coloured  fruit 


Fig.  or — FMald  Flut  and  Tnlxn. 

contains  a  white  flesh,  whiob  becomes  comestible  by  cooking.  The 
Apple  of  Sodom  (S.  Sodomeum),  a  native  of  South  Europe  and 
North  Africa,  contains  a  greenish  pulp,  which  produces  headache, 
madness,  and  even  death.  Of  this  plant  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
the  old  English  traveller,  speaking  of  the  Dead  Sea,  tells  us  that 
"  besyden  growen  trees  l^t  boren  fuUe  &ire  apples,  and  faire  of 
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colooF  to  beholden,  but  wbosoe  breaketbe  them  or  cattethe  them 
in  tvo,  he  shall  find  them  within  colea  and  cyndree."     Milton, 


Fig.  aa.—hoolM  wd  Tuben  oC  Uw  Poulo. 

alluding  to  this  tradition,  finely  apostrophises  the  breakers  or 
cutters : — 

"  They,  fondly  thinlring  to  allay 

Their  appeUte.with  gnat,  instead  of  fruit 

Chewed  bitter  ashes." 

Solanttm  oriferum,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  shape,  colour,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  heu's  egg,  is  eaten  cut  up  in  slices  and  fried. 

Around  the  Solanum  are  grouped  many  interesting  plants  which 
we  ought  to  mentiou  did  our  space  permit. 

The  Tomato  {Lycoper»icum  eseukntum)   is  cultivated  in  most 
gardens,  and  produces  a  fruit  called  tfae  Love  Apple,  of  a  lively 
red  colour,  with  round  lobes,  filled  with 
an  orange,  sourish  pulp,  having  a  very 
agreeable  perfume. 

The  Belladonn'a,  or  Deadly  Nightshade 
(Airapa  belladonna),  is  a  perennial,  herba-  < 
ceous,  elegant  plant,  with  sombre  leaves, 
livid  flowers,  and  fruit  reaembhng  little 
black  cherries.  The  sweet  flavour  of  these 
fmits  is  deceitfid,  for  their  juices  con- 
stitute a  deadly  poison.  Yet  as  a  medicine  fi?.  429,-B«n7  of  Beu«donii«. 
the  berry  (Fig.  429)  has  powerful  soothing  properties.     The  ex- 
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pressed  juice  of  the  leaves  produces  a  reniarkable  dilation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eyes — a  singular  property  which  has  been  utilised  in 
operations  for  cataract  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  crystal- 
line lens.  The  odour  of  the  whole  pluit  produces  headache  and 
sickness. 

The  Mandrake  {Mandragora  offtcinalUi),  which  has  properties  ana- 
logous to  those  of  Belladonna,  but  lees  violent,  in  olden  times  was 
employed  by  magicians  and  sorcerers  to  produce  mental  hallucina- 
tions and  disturb  the  reason.  The  Winter  Cherry  [Phynalii  alkt- 
kengi),  a  slightly  acid  succulent  berry,  enclosed  in  an  accrescent 
calyx,  sometimes  used  at  dessert,  is  recommended  as  a  diuretic.  The 
Capsicum,  the  shiny  berries  of  which  are  green  at  first,  and  red 
when  arrived  at  maturity,  contains  a  resinous,  balsamic,  but  very 
acrid  principle,  which  makes  these  fruits  to  be  much  esteemed  as  a 
condiment  in  all  countries. 

Tobacco  (Nicotiatia)  belongs  to  another  section  of  the  family  of 

the  Solanacete.     Their  anthers  open  by 

^(  two  longitudinal  clefts.     Their  frilit  is 

/  —  dry ;  it  is  a  capsule  which  opens  in  two 

'•^J_  valves,  leaving  the  placentary  partition 

tilled  with  seeds  in  the  centre  (Fig. 
430).  TheTobacco  is  a  renowned  plant, 
which  has  made  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  In  all  parts  of  the  globe  it  is 
consumed.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
)  place  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject. 
Henbane  {Hyoscyantm  niger)  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Solanum  and  its 
congeners,  as  well  as  from  the  Tobacco, 
by  its  capsular  fruit,  which  opens  cir- 
cularly, like  a  little  box.  Lastly,  we 
must  mention  the  Thorn  Apple  (Datura 
stramonium),  the  incoujiplete  madricular 
capsule  of  which  is  generally  filled  with 


'    Fig.  430.— Tolnccc 


prickles  or  tubercles. 


The  AscLEPiADACE*  are  succulent 
plants,  chiefly  of  South  Africa,  where  they  flourish  in  the  dry  and 
sterile  soil.  In  tropical  India,  America,  and  Australia,  they  also 
abound;  only  two  species  being  found  in  northern  regions.  Of 
Asclepias  there  are  many  North  American  species,  and  Cynanchum 
is  found  between  59"  and  32"^  north  latitude.    The  roots  of  most 
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of  the  species  are  acrid,  and  yield  a  milky  jaice.  Most  of  them 
possess  useful  medicinal  properties. 

The  CoRDiACEA  are  native  trees  of  the  tropics  of  hoth  hemi- 
spheres, the  flesh  of  their  fruit  being  succulent,  mucilaginous, 
and  emollient. 

The  GoNvoLvuLACEJE,  or  Bindweeds,  are  familiar  to  most  readers, 
and  uniyersal  favourites,  from  their  elegant  twining  stem,  which 
accounts  for  their  name— derived  from  volvo,  "to  wind  round" — 
heart-shaped  or  lobed  leaves,  and  the  innumerably  varied  colours 
of  their  bell-shaped  flowers. 

The  CuscuTACK^  are  climbing,,  colourless  parasites  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Mr.  Griffiths  speaks  of  a  gigantic  species  which  even 
preys  upon  itself  in  Affghanistan,  where  he  saw  one  mass  covering 
a  willow-tree  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high. 

CORTUSALES. 

Perigynous  exogens^  having  monodichlamydeous,  monopetalous 
flowers,  a  free  central  placenta^  and  an  embryo  lying  inside  a 
large  quantity  of  hard  albumen. 

Small  trees,  bushes,  or  berbaceons  plasts,  with  lol'  i  alternate  leaves,  \ 
the  lower  ones  opposite ;  flowers  in  racemes  or  Bpikc«  -  calyx  inferior ;  I     CCXLIV.  Uydrophylla> 
corolla  numopetalous ;   stamens  flre,  alternate  with  the    sepals ;    two  I  cese. 

styles.  ; 

Herteceons  plants  or  nnder-shmbs,  with  alternate  or  olustered  leaves,  \ 
sheathing^  and  non-stipulate ;  lowers  loosely  panicled  ;  calyx  and  corolla  f       OCXLV.  Plombsgina- 
tubular,  monopetalous,  with  a  narrow  tube  or  five  petals  with  a  long  claw ;  (  ces. 

stamens  opposite  the  petals ;  Ave  styles.  / 

Herbaceous  plants,  leaves  in  rosettes,  flowers  in  spikes ;  oalyx  four-  \ 
parted;  imbricate  in  estivation;  corolla  monopetalous;   stamens  f our,  >    CCXLYI.  Flantaginaceae. 
alternate  with  the  petals ;  one  style.  j 

Herbaceous,  sometimes  ahonost  shrubby  plants ;  leaves  radios! ;  flowers  \ 
in  radical  ficapes  and  umbels ;  calyx  five-cleft ;  corolla  monopetalous ;  (   ^^yt  vtt  'Pin'miiia/>A«> 
stamens  opposite  the  petals,  inserted  upon  the  corolla,  equal  in  number  to  (   ^^-a-^-vii.  rnmuiacec. 
its  segments ;  fruit  capsular;  one  style^  / 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  serrated  or  entire*  coriaceous,  \ 
smooth;   flowers  in  umbels,  oorjrmbs.  or  panicles,  small,  white  or  red;  f  ^^x^rvrrr   -Mx-raina^a.^ 
calyx  four  or  five  cleft;  stamens  opposite  the  petala;  fruit  indehiscent,  j^^**"^^"'  mjTsinaceaD. 
drupaceous.  / 

The  HYDROPHYiiS  are  little  known  out  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. Nama  and  Hydrolea  occur  in  India ;  some  of  the  Nemophilas 
are  garden  favourites,  cherished  for  their  elegant  flowers;  the 
PLUMBAGiNACEiE  grow  in  the  salt  marshes  and  sea-coasts  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  world,  along  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
others  in  Greenland  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  Europe,  and  a 
few  within  the  tropics ;  Plumbago  Zeyhnica  from  Ceylon  to  Port 
Jackson ;  the  ^gialitis  grows  among  the  Mangroves  of  Australiis ; 
Vogelia  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  PLANTAGINACE2S,  ofteu  stemless  herbs,  are  scattered  over 
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the  Torld,  bnt  they  prevail  chiefly  in  temperate  latitudes ;  their 
foliage  is  slightly  bitter  and  astringent ;  their  seeds  are  covered 
with  mucus,  which  renders  many  of  them  emulccnt. 

The  Prihttlacejb  are  herbaceous  plants,  with  ximple  alternate 
leaves,  and  without  stipules ;  their  stems  are  chiefly  subterranean, 


Fig.  431.— TIio  CawilJii  (Primula  ecru). 

and  their  leaves  form  a  rosette  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  from 
whence  springs  the  stalk  bearing  the  flowers.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  temperate  regions,  rare  between  the  tropics,  but  abound- 
ing in  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Cowslip 
(Primula  veria).  Fig.  431,  grows  in  our  woods  and  fields.  The 
farinaceous  or  Bird'a-Eye  Primrose  is  not  uncommon  in  boggy 
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places  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire.  The  Grandifloral  Primrose  is 
an  indigenous  species  in  France,  often  cultivated  in  gardens ;  its 
flowers  are  of  various  colours,  yellow,  purple,  and  white.  The 
Chinese  Primrose  makes  an  agreeable  ornament  to  our  conserva- 
tories during  the  winter. 

The  calyx  of  the  Primrose  flower  is  monosepalous,  and  forms  a 
tube  terminated  at  the  summit  by  five  lobes  or  teeth.  The  corolla 
is  monopetalous  and  hypocrateriform ;  its  limbs  present  five  lobes 
alternating  with  the  teeth  of  the  calyx ;  five  stamens  are  inserted 
upon  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  their  two  cells  open  from  within 
by  two  longitudinal  clefts.  The  pistil  presents  a  superior  ovary, 
surmounted  by  a  more  or  less  elongated  style.  The  ovary  is  uni- 
locular, and  has  in  its  interior  a  large  central  placenta :  it  is  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  ovules.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  with  five 
valves,  opening  at  the  summit,  through  which  the  seeds,  which 
are  supplied  with  a  fleshy  albumen  enveloping  a  straight  embryo, 
are  suffered  to  escape. 

Next  to  the  Primrose  we  will  place  the  Cyclamen,  so  charac- 
terised from  its  elegant  corolla  with  reflex  lobes,  and  by  its  sub- 
terranean stem,  for  it  has  no  cereal  stem,  the  root-stem  being 
sometimes  much  enlarged ;  it  is  a  favourite  food  with  swine, 
whence  the  name  of  Sow's  Bread,  not  uncommonly  given  to  it. 
We  have  also  Lysinmchiay  with  wheel-shaped  corolla,  and  bitter, 
astringent  roots ;  one  of  them,  the  Yellow  Loosestrife  (X.  vulgaris), 
unfolds  its  large  handsome  flowers  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  in 
shady,  watery  places. 

Slightly  removed  from  the  Primroses  are  the  Pimpernals  {Ana- 
galHs) ;  they  have  a  roimd  ovary,  with  a  thread-like  style,  one 
a  capsule,  opening  like  a  box  with  a  lid. 

The  remaining  perigynous  orders,  denominated  the  Echiales 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  ranging  from  CCXLIX.  the  JasminacEjE,  to 
CCLXV.  the  Lentibulariace^,  although  they  include  some  in- 
teresting families  of  plants,  our  space  compels  us  to  dismiss  with 
little  more  than  a  brief  enumeration.  In  this  group  we  must 
include  the  JasmineSy  chiefly  inhabitants  of  tropical  India,  America, 
and  Australia,  two  species  only  being  natives  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

SfarolM,  erect  or  climbing;  leaves  opposite;  flowers  hermaphrodite,  in  \ 
corymbs  or  panicles,  frequently  sweet-scented ;  corolla  hji^gynous,  five  (     /vrrrrir    TMm{niu««a» 
to  eight  lobed ;  stamens  two,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla    style  i     "^^^^^^  JMminace«. 
sim^.  ) 
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Small  trees  Or  shnibs,  with  oppoute  leaves ;  mmote  panicled  flowezs ; ) 
calyx  with  four  sepals ;  corolla  four-cleft;  stamens  four :  fruit  a  berry,  >  CCL.  SalTaOocaccc/ 

one-celled.    Found  chiefly  in  India,  Syria,  and  North  Africa.  ) 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  harshly  pubescent,  with  simple  \ 
leaves;   two  or  m(N«  celled  ovary;   terminal   style;   and  berry-like  >  0C7LI.  Ehretiaees. 

unopening  fruit.    Natives  of  tropical  countries  and  the  South  of  Europe.     ) 

Prostrate  herbaceous  or  suffruticose  plants,  with  alternate  non-stipu-  \ 
late  leaves ;   showy  symmetrical  flowers ;  monopetalous  corolla ;  fniit  >         OCLIL  NolniMae. 
enclosed  in  a  permanent  calyx.  ) 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  simple  alternate   leaves,  often  hairy  ;\ 
flowers  hermaphrodite ;  circinate  calyx ;  Ave,  rarely  four  parted,  eorolla ;  >        OCLIIL  Boraginacec. 
hypogynoos  stamens  five,  inserted  in  the  corolla;  stigma  naked.  ) 

Herbaceous  stemless  plants,  with  radical  leaves :  flowers  regidar  and  \ 
symmetrical  on  scapes ;  fruit  a  solitary  nut.     ▲  single  genus  of  New  >        OCUV.  BmBoniaceK. 
Holland  lorms  the  order.  j 

Herbaceous  plants  or  under-shrubs,  with  square  stems ;  opposite  non-  \ 
stipulate  leaves,  replete  with  receptacles  for  aromatic  oil ;  calyx  tubular ;  (         CCLV  TAmi«.-Mr. 
corolla  monopetalous  ;  stamens  four,  inserted  upon  the  corolla;  irregular  t  *  -^'"'*™<^^^ 

unsymmetrit^l  flowers^  ; 

Trees  or   shrubs,  sometimes  herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite  non-\ 
stipulate  leaves ;  flowers  unsymmetrical.  in  opposite  corymbs  or  alternate  r         OCLVT.  Veibnscea. 
spikes,  sometimes  in  dense  heads;  calyx  tubular;  corolla  hypogynousji  venmi 

fruit  a  nut,  sometimes  a  berry.  ) 

Shrubs,  with  simple   non-stipulate  leaves ;  flowers  irregular,  unsym-  )       CCLTH  MvoDoraeec 
metrical ;  corolla  monopetalous;  stamens  four ;  fruit  a  drupe.  )  ^^^ 

Herbaceous  plants  or  branching  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves ;  spatha-  \ 
ceous  calyx ;  corolla  tabular,  hypogynous ;  stamens  four,  didynamoos ;  >     CCL VIIL  Sdaginaoec 
fruit  a  two-celled  nut  ) 


The  BoRAGiNACEiB  are  mostly  natives  of  temperate  regions. 
These  plants  are  abundant  in  Southern  Europe ;  their  properties 
are  unimportant ;  ,the  small  Bugloss  and  the  pretty  Forget-me-not 
[Myosotis  palustris)  being,  perhaps,  the  best-known  species. 

The  Common  Comfrey  (Symphytum  officinale).  Fig.  432,  which 
we  will  take  for  a  type  of  this  family,  is  a  herb,  angular,  rough, 
heavy,  with  simple  alternate  leaves,  without  stipules;  the  very 
ample  radical  leaves  are  ovately  pointed,  or  lengthily  petiolate ; 
the  cauline  leaves  decurrent  lanceolate,  with  rough  and  pubescent 
limbs.  The  inclining  flowers,  disposed  in  cymes,  are  very  large, 
white,  yellow,  or  violet  coloured ;  they  are  regular  and  hermaphro- 
dite. The  calyx  has  five  lanceolated  sepals.  The  corolla  is 
tubular,  with  campanulate  urceolated  limbs,  and  short  triangular 
lobes,  reflex  on  the  outside.  Underneath  these  five  lobes  the  neck 
is  furnished  with  five  lanceolated  scales,  forming  a  flat  white 
cone,  the  sides  of  which  are  filled  with  transparent  crystalline 
papillaB.  Five  stamens  are  inserted  upon  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
and  alternate  with  its  lobes.  The  fruit  is  composed  of  four 
achsenes.  The  Comfrey  is  common  in  England,  growing  in 
meadows,  near  rivers  and  ditches. 

By  the  side  of  Symphytum  are  grouped  other  genera  very  hke 
them,  such  as  the  Borage  {Borago  officinalis),  the  rose-like  corolla 
of  which,  purple  in  the  bud,  becomes  of  a  very  pretty  blue  when 
fully  expanded ;  •  the   Common  Bugloss  {Anchusa  officinalis),  a 
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I  plant  in  waste  places,  the  joice  of  vhich  was  formerly 
in  request  as  a  cordial ;  Puimonaria  officinalis,  employed  in  olden 
times  in  medicine,  now  abandoned  to  the  kitchen  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  used  as  a  culinary  vef^etable;  the  Myoaotis, 


Fig.  i3S.— The  Comlcc;  {SyxpAyha*  officautlt). 

which,  from,  its  pretty  blue  colour  and  from  its  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness, has  obtained  the  name  of  Forget-me-not ;  the  Yiper's  Bugloas 
{Echium  fulgare),  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strange  irregularity 
of  its  corolla,  and  the  unequal  length  of  its  stamens. 

The  Labiai^e^  from  Ai6ii(m,"Iipped,"  describes  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  in  this  important  order.  They  are 
herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  plants,  usually  yielding  more  or  less 
quantities  of  aromatic  essential  oil.  Their  stems  are  four-sided, 
with  opposite  branches  and  leaves ;  flowers  in  axillary  opposite 
clusters,  sessile,  or  on  short  stalks ;    and   the  upper  lip  of  the 
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corolla,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  order,  consists  of  two  united 
petals  opposite  to  the  three  united  sepals  of  the  bilabiate  calyx, 
while  the  two  imited  sepals  are  opposed  to  the  three  united  petals 
of  the  corolla. 

The  extent  of  the  order  has  led  to  various  attempts  to  class  it  in 
tribes ;  of  these  attempts  we  select  the  following : — 

Tbibs  I.    MKVTBoiDBiE.    Hint  tribe ;  lobes  of  the  corolla  nearly  equaL 

Tribb  II.  SALViOiC.  Tlie  Sages ;  ooroUa  two-lipped ;  stamens  two ;  and  three  lobes  separated  by 
a  fllifonn  connection. 

Tribb  IH.  Thvmoidks.  Thymes ;  corolla  two-lipped ;  stamens  fonr,  nearly  equal,  or  lower  pair 
slightly  longer;  in  tnie  Thymes  stamens  straight,  diverging ;  in  Melissa,  stamens  more  or  less  beci, 
conveiging. 

Tribe  IV.  LiinoiDEiB.  Laminm  tribe ;  stamens  fonr,  contignoos  and  parallel  under  the  vf^ 
lip  of  the  corolla.  In  Nepeta  the  stamens  on  the  lip  shorter  than  the  stamens  on  the  helmet ;  in  tbt 
Stachys  longer.    In  Scutellaria»the  calyx  is  two-lipped  when  the  carpels  are  ripe. 

Tbibb  V.    AjuGoiDBiC.    The  Ajugas ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  short  or  abeenL 

The  LabiatesB  are  spread  over  the  whole  world,  but  are  most 
abundant  in  temperate  regions,  diminishing  in  number  towards 
the  poles  and  the  tropics  ;  between  the  tropics  they  are  rare,  and 
in  polar  regions  of  both  hemispheres  they  are  wholly  absent. 

The  White  Dead  Nettle  (Lamium  album),  Fig.  433,  is  an  herba- 
ceous plant,  frequently  met  with  in  grassy  places  and  by  road-sides. 
It  will  serve  as  a  type  of  the  numerous  family  of  the  Labiateae. 

The  stems  and  branches  of  the  Dead  Nettles  are  four-sided ;  the 
leaves  simple,  ovate,  and  opposite,  long  and  acuminate,  unequally 
dentate,  and  slightly  rugose.  The  inflorescence  is  composite,  in 
small  contracted  cymes,  with  sessile  flowers,  thus  forming  what 
botanists  call  glomerules,  which  spring  from  the  axilla  of  the 
upper  leaves.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  and  irregular. 
The  calyx  is  monosepalous.  The  corolla  rather  large,  white, 
tinged  with  yellow  inside,  monopetalous,  and  bilabiate.  The 
stamens  are  four  in  number,  of  unequal  length,  two  large  and 
two  small,  inserted  upon  the  corolla.  The  pistil  consists  of  a 
superior  ovary,  the  external  and  upper  surface  of  which  presents 
four  protuberances,  and  a  style,  which  is  inserted  in'  the  midst 
of  them,  terminating  in  two  branches  covered  with  stigmatic 
papillflB ;  each  protuberance  is  a  cell  of  the  ovary,  and  each  cell 
contains  an  anatropal  ovule  ;  when  at  maturity,  each  cell  becomes 
an  achsDne.  The  seed  encloses  a  straight  embryo  surrounded  by  a 
fleshy  albumen,  slightly  developed. 

All  the  LabiatesD  possess  similar  characteristic  organs  of  vege- 
tation to  those  described,  with  some  slight  diflerences,  depending 
on  the  shape  of  the  calyx,  that  of  the  corolla,  or  the  number  and 
relative  dimensions  of  the  stamens.     For  instance,  the  Sages  and 


Rosemaries,  instead  of  having  a  caljx  with  fire  equal  or  nearly 
equal  teeth,  have  a  bilabiate  calyx.  They  are  campanulate  or 
infaudibalifoTm  in  shape,  with  nearly  equal  lobes.  The  Sages  have 


Fig.  139.— The  WbiU  Dud  Nf  ti]«. 


two  stamens.  These  stamens  have  an  anther  of  a  very  remarkable 
structure ;  the  connective  is  very  long,  and  is  placed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  filament,  like  the  beam  of  a  balance.  At  one 
extremity  of  this  beam  is  a  cell  filled  with  pollen ;  at  the  other 
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an  appendage  which  represents  the  other  cell,  which  is  ahortive. 
Most  species  of  the  extremely  natural  family  of  the  LabiatesB  are 
endowed  with  stimidating  properties,  due  to  an  essential  aromatic 
oil,  which  resides  in  the  glands  placed  under  the  epidermis.  The 
Common  Sage  and  many  other  species  of  the  genus  are  thus 
gifted;  so  also  is  the  Rosemary  (Soamarinus  officinalis) ^  the  Wild 
Thyme.  {Thymus  serpyllum)^  Peppermint  {Mentha  piperita) y  and 
the  Common  Balm  {Melissa  officinalis),  from  all  which  useM  medi- 
cines are  obtained  by  distillation. 

The  Ground  Ivy  {Olechoma  hederacea),  the  Hyssop  {Jffi/ssopus 
officinalis),  which  are  also  consecrated  to  medical  usage,  are 
efficacious  as  bitters  and  aromatics.  The  Teucrium  chanuedrys  is 
also  sometimes  employed  in  medicine.  The  bitter  principle  exists 
almost  exclusively  in  this  plant. 

BiGNONIALES, 

which  conclude  the  series  of  perigynous  exogens,  have  dicbla- 
mydeous,  monopetalous,  unsymmetrical  flowers,  capsular  or  berried 
fruit,  consolidated  carpels,  and  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen. 

Herbaceous  plants,  leaT«s  oppositn  or    alternate;    flowers   axillary, ^ 
solitary,  or  clustered ;  calyx  in  five  eqosl  parts  ;  corolla  monopetalous ;  [     CCLIX.  PedaliaceK. 
parietal  placentn ;  bony  or  capanlar  fnut.  ) 

Soft-wooded,  flesby  herbs  or  stambe ;   loaves  nupofe,  non-atipalate :  \ 
flowers  showy,  in  racemes  or  panicles ;  calyx  half  adherent,  flve^parted ;  I       f^rrr  y   p.—--,^-^ 
corolla  monopetalous,  tobular ;  stamens  two,  didynamoas  \  anthers ;  two-  (      ^^  ^'^  uesnerac» 
celled,  cohering.  ; 

Small  trees:  leaves  alternate  or  .clustered;  flowers  growing^  out  of  the\ 

old  stems  or  branches ;  calyx  free ;  corolla  monopetaloos,  somewhat  two- 1  ^vrr  -vt   rw»^  f.^w.. 

lipped ;   stamens  four,  growing  on  the  corolla ;   fruit  succulent,  hard-  (  ^^*-J"-  i;reBreniiac«. 
slieiled.                                                                                                        I 

Trees,  shmVs,  and  herbs,  often  twining  or  climbing:  leaves  opposite.  \ 
without  stipules ;  flowers  terminal,  somewhat  panicled ;  calyx  divided  or  r    p^^  ^11    n'«fiAfi{«nM* 
entire ;  spaihaceous  corolla ;  monopetalous  stamens,  five  unequal ;  winged  )    *^^^-^***  o\^aomafxm. 
seeds ;  no  albumen. 


Herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  with  opposite  leaves',  rarely  in  fours.  \ 
without  stipules ;  flowers  opposite  in  spikes,  sometimes  terminal ;  cnlvx  f  ^^^  _-_-.    .       .u.---. 
four  or  five  parted;  corolla  monopetalous;  stamens  two,  both  bearing!  *-^^^"*«  Acaninace«. 
anthers ;  wingless  exalbuminous  seed.  ) 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  under-fhrube.  with  opposite,  whorled,  or  alternated 
leaves;  flowers  axillary  or  racemose;  calyx  inferior;  persistent  sepals, f  ^p* "vttt   c...«»hni^./^ 
sometimes  united ;  corolla  monopetalous;  stamens  in  single  series,  oppo-  f  ^^^'*-^'''  acropnuianscr* 
site  the  sepals ;  seeds  albuminous.  ) 

Herbaceous  water  or  manh  plants ;  leaves  radical,  undivided ;  flowers  \ 
single  or  in  spikes  ;  calj-x  inferior,  divided,  persistent ;  corolla  monopeta-  (    ^v^  -^   -  ^♦,-v,u^.«. 
lous,  hypogynous ;  stamens  two,  within  the  coroUa ;  minute  seed,  without  {    ^^*^*  •  i-entiDnMniwTw 
albumen.  j 

The  Pedaliace^  occur  in  small  numbers  in  the  tropics,  chiefly 
in  Africa.  Sesasum,  yielding  an  oil  which  is  substituted  for  oliTe 
oil,  and  several  other  species  have  useful  medicinal  properties. 

The  Gesnerace^  are  small  bushes,  frequently  mere  herbs, 
distinguished  by  their  winged  seeds,  finely  oblique  veins,  sometimes* 
extendiug  into  long  hairs,  or  even  flattened  wings,  and  the  seed 
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a  large  leafy  cotyledon.  Those  which  have  forced  their  way  into 
our  gardens  are  natives  of  tropical  America.  Other  genera  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  cooler  parts  of  Asia, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  warm  valleys  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
Australia.  They  are  generally  trees  of  great  beauty,  yielding 
Bweetish  fruits. 

The  Cbescentiacke,  Bignoniace^,  and  Acanthaceje  are  respec- 
tively natives  of  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  Calabash- 
tree  {Crescentia  Cujete)  bears  a  great  gourd-like  fruit,  filled  with 
a  subacid  pulp,  much  eaten  by  the  negroes.  The  chief  station  of 
the  Bignonias,  whose  trumpet-shaped  flowers  are  the  glory  of 
the  places  they  inhabit,  extends  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  southern 
provinces  of  Chili.  The  Acanthacese,  distinguished  by  their  large 
leafy  bracts,  which  nearly  conceal  their  flowers,  are  almost  all 
tropical,  although  the  tropical  genus,  Acanthus,  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Greece,  where  it  became  the  model  for  a  graceful  archi- 
tectural ornament. 

The  ScROPHULAKiACE^  include  a  large  number  of  well-known 
favourites,  of  apparently  anomalous  structure  and  forms,  which 
at  first  glance  would  seem  to  belong  to  other  orders.     They  are 


Fig.  484.~Th6  PoxgloTe  {Digitalis  purvurea). 
e,  corolla ;  «,  calyx  of  five  sepals. 


rig.  4S5.— AnUrrhinum. 


distinguished  from  the  Nightshades  by  the  absence  of  a  fifth 
stamen,  or  where  the  aestivation  of  the  corolla  is  imbricated. 
This  serves  to  bring  the  Petunias  into  this  order.     The  aestivation 
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of  the  corolla,  and  a  tendency  to  lose  a  part  of  the  stamens,  occur 
in  Yerbascum.  The  tendency  of  Antirrhinum  is  to  form  pouches, 
or  spurs,  as  in  o,  Fig.  434,  in  which  we  observe  the  corollB 
taking  an  upward  direction,  when  the  spur  is  produced  which 
causes  the  Calceolaria  to  assume  the  slipper-like  appearance; 
this  brings  a  whole  tribe  of  lovely  flowers  into  the  order.  The 
species  are  generally  acrid,  bitter,  and  suspected.  In  the  Foxglove 
{^Digitalh  purpurea,  Fig.  434),  and  several  other  species,  these 
qualities  become  dangerous. 

Schizanthus,  Calceolaria,  Alonsoa,  Antirrhinum,  Maurandia, 
Lophospermum,  Kodochiton,  Collinsia,  Pentstemon,  Eossellia, 
Mimulus,  Hemianthus,  Digitalis,  present  us  with  a  galaxy  of 
greenhouse  and  garden  flowers  such  as  scarcely  any  other  order 
can  produce. 


Epigynous  Exogens. 

The  term  Epigjmous— derived  from  cm,  "  on,"  and  ywiy,  the 
"  ovary  " — alludes  to  the  position  of  the  stamens  and  other  outer 
floral  appendages  in  respect  to  that  organ.  When  the  stamens  are 
placed  on  the  ovary,  their  insertion  is  said  to  be  epigynous,  which 
generally  indicates  the  complete  adhesion  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
to  the  ovary  through  its  whole  length,  or  to  the  style  or  disc,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  UmbelliferaB.  This  and  bisexual  flowers  are 
the  most  distinctive  marks  of  this  sub- class.  It*  includes  many 
important  natural  groups  and  orders,  beginning  with 

The  Campanales, 

•  _ 

probably  the  most  extensive  natural  group  in  the  whole  Vegetable 
World. 

Herbaceous  plants  or  under-Bhrubs,  with  simple,  almost  always  alter- 
nate leaves,  without  stipules ;  floweis  single,  in  racemes,  spikes,  or  pani- 
cles, usually  blue  or  »  hite ;  ct\jx  superior,  flve-lobed;  corolla  monopeta- 
lou9,  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  cal>-x ;  stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx ; 
ovary  two  or  more  celled ;  free  or  half-united  anthers ;  nuked  stigma. 

Herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  alternate  leaves  without  stipules ;  flowers  ^ 
axillary  or  valvate;  terminal  calyx;  five-lobed  corolla,  irregular,  mono-  (    fy^»»,,    t^w^ij-^-- 
petalous,  inserted  in  the  calyx ;  stamens  inserted  alternately  with  the  (   ^^^**'''"*  i-oocuwwc. 
lobes  of  the  corolla ;  ovary  two  or  more  celled.  / 
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Hextaceons,  rarely  ahnibby,  plants,  with  scattered,  often  lobed  leaTes :) 
flowers  distinct,  nerercapitate :  calyx  superior;  corolla  superior;  stamens  f/vtr'v^rrTr  n^^^^t  ^ 
fl^e,  alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  ooroUa;  orary  two  or  mow  f  ^^^^"^^^"-  Oo<w«ni*ce». 
celled ;  anthers  syngenesioua,  free.  } 

'  Herbaeeoms  planta  or  nnder-shmhs,  with  scattered,  sometimes  entire, ^ 

whorled  leares ;  flowers  in  spikes,  racemes,  er  corymbs ;  calyx  adherent ;  (  ^ytr  tty  fii-vriiu^A.. 
corolla  monopetalooB,  imbricate ;  stamens  two,  onited  with  the  style  Into  (  ^^**^^^  oiyuoiaccw. 
a  column.  ) 

Annnsl  or   perennial  herbs,  sometimes  twininf^  leaves  in  rosettes;) 
flowers  biseznal;  calyx  superior;  ovaxy one-celled ;  corolla  imbricated;}       GCLXX.  Yalerianacea;. 
anthers  free ;  OTule  pendnloos,  without  albumen.  ; 

Hexbaoeooa  plants   or  under^sbmba,  with  opposite  whoried   leaves;'] 
flowers  arransed  on  a  common  disc;  calyx  aidherent:  corolla  mono-  [    fxctr'm  nsrmm^^^^ 
petalooB.  tubular,  inserted  in  the  calyx;  ovaiy  one-oeUed ;  anthers  free ;  r    ^^^-*-»-^  inpsacacea. 
OTule  pendulous.  J 

Herbaceous  plants :  leaves  alternate,  n(m-«tipnlate ;  flowers  in  heads ;  \ 
calyx  soperior,  of  five  unequal  parts;  ovaxy  one-celled ;  corolla  valvate ; )   CCLXXII.  Calyceracea, 
seeds  pendulous.  / 

Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs;   altemate  or  opposite  leaves,  without \ 
stipules;  ftowers  unisexual  or  hermaphrodite;  oalyx  superior;  corolla f  /y^ttttt    A>*Ar«y.Mi 
mdnopetalnus,  valvate;  ovaiy  one-celled;  stamens  equal  in  number  to  j  ^^^^-^^^^  Asierace*. 
the  teeth  of  the  coxoUa.  / 

The  Campanuiace^  or  Bell-shaped  Flowers,  inhabit  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  world,  being  rare  in  the  tropics,  and  chiefly 
found,  according  to  De  Candolle,  between  the  36th  and  47th 
parallel — the  chain  of  the  Alps,  Italy,  Greece,  the  range  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Altai  Hills  ;  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  being  their  true  country.  The  whole  order  is  more  or  lees 
ornamental,  and  most  of  the  plants  yield  a  white  milky  juice, 
which  is  somewhat  bitter  and  acrid.  The  German  botanists  divide  it 
into  1,  WaklenbergiecB  with  capsules  opening  at  the  summit,  which 
peculiarity  De  Candolle  found  belonged  to  genera  of  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  and  2,  CampanuiO'CecB,  with  capsules  opening  at  the 
side  or  base,  which  the  same  botanist  found  belonged,  with  one 
exception,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  globe.  They  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

The  Bell-flower,  of  which  we  give  an  example  (Fig.  436),  is 
so  called  from  its  large,  full-blown,  bell-shaped  corolla,  opening 
in  great  numbers  at  the  same  time.  Its  stem  is  erect,  branching 
towards  the  top ;  the  leaves  are  sessile,  ovately  lanceolate,  irregu- 
larly crenulate  and  dentate,  with  slightly  inclined  flowers,  disposed 
in  loose  bunches.  The  flowers  are  regular  and  hermaphrodite ; 
the  calyx  composed  of  five  sepals;  the  corolla,  campanulate  or 
bell-shaped,  is  divided  in  its  upper  part  into  five  lobes,  alternating 
with  the  sepals. 

The  stamens,  five  in  number,  are  free,  and  are  not  inserted  in 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  bilocular,  and  the  filaments  are 
flattened  and  enlarged  in  their  lower  part  in  order  that  they  may 
embrace  the  ovary.  The  pistil  is  composed  of  an  inferior  ovarj', 
surmounted  by  a  style,  divided  into  five  stigmatic  branches.    The 
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ovaiy  is  five-celled ;  the  fruit  a  capsule,  wliicti  opens  at  the  hase 
in  five  small  cells. 

Many  species  of  the  Campanula  are  cultivated.  We  may  cite,  as 
worthy  of  attention,  the  Peoch-leavecl  Bell-flower  (C.  persicijolia), 
with  flowers  of  pale  blue, 
erect  and  in  lon^  compound 
panicles,  indigenous  in  Kent 
and  the  south  of  England, 
and  in  Prance.  This  species 
grows  double,  and  forms  s 
fine  garden  flower.  C.pyra- 
midalit  IB  another  stiitely 
Bell-flower,  which  reaches 
the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  forming  a  pyramidal 
mass  of  flower.  The  pretty 
Scotch  Harebell  (C  ro/a«- 
difolia),  with  slender  stem 
and  nodding  cluster  of 
"heavenly  blue,"  is  not  the 
least  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Lobeliacej:  are  fre- 
quently  found    within  or 
upon  the   borders    of  the 
tropica  of  both  hemispheres. 
They  are  rare  in  northern 
parts;   Spain,    Sicily,   and 
Italy  each  claim  one,  and 
one  is    found    in    Kamt- 
schstka.      They    are     ex- 
Fig.  «^-Th,  Beujiowar  {C™p««i«).  trcmely  beautiful  when  in 
blossom,  and  great  favourites  in  the  greenhouse,  but  the  milky 
juice  with  which  they  are  charged  ia  powerfully  acrid  and  narcotic, 
corrodes  the  skin,  and  is  fatal  taken  internally.     Burton  says  that 
if  horses  eat  L.  longijiora,  inflammation  is  produced,  so  that  they 
swell  until  they  burst.     Like  most  of  the  poisonous  orders,  it 
includes  species  possessing  valuable  medicinal  properties.     Many 
of  them  yield  gums  and  oils.      These   plants  are  found  chiefly 
between  the  tropics  in  the  New  World ;  in  Asia  and  Africa  they 
are  found  to  the  south  of  these  regions,  some  few  in  North  America, 
and  one  in  Kamtschatka.     They  are  all  charged  with  a  milky 
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juice  which  is  sufficiently  acrid  io  corrode  the  skin,  mingling  with 
narcotic  properties  of  a  dangerous  character.  The  Bladder-podded 
Lobelia  (X.  inflata)  is  a  Korth  American  species,  posseased  of 
medicinal  virtues.  When  dried  the  plant  is  formed  into  a  cake, 
when  it  hae  a  slightly  irritating,  acrid  taat«,  somewhat  like 
tobacco,  causing  a  flow  of  saliva  and  a  feeling  of  nausea. 

The  remaining  orders  of  this  group  are  natives  of  Australia  and 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocsean.  The  Valerian  A  CR«  are  natives 
of  temperate  climates ;  generally  strongly- scented  aromatic  plants. 
The  DiPMACACRJE  include  the  Teazel  {Dipsacua)  used  by  fullers. 
The  AsTESACE^,  or  CoMPOsrr^  include  an  immense  number  of 
herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants,  sometimes  of  small  trees,  amount- 
ing to  nine  thousand  species,  which  botanists  divide  into  Sab- 
orders,  Tribes,  and  Sab- tribes. 

The  flowers  of  this  family  have  an  arrangement  quite  cbarac- 
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teristic.  They  are  all  disposed  on  ahead  or  disc,  so  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  being  a  single  flower,  though  they  are  really  a 
union  of  many  flowers;  hence  the  name  of . Compositjb,  which 
has  been  given  to  them.  This  arrangement  is  easily  understood 
if  we  examine  the  representation  of  the  capitulum  as  it  appears  in 
the  Ox-eye  {Chrysanthemum  kucanthemum),  of  which  we  give  in 
Fig.  437  the  whole  of  the  capitulum  in  a ;  a  section  of  the  head  is 
seen  at  b ;  finally,  the  isolated  flowers  of  the  centre,  and  the 
og2 
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circumference  of  the  same  capitulmn,  are  represented  in  e  and  d. 
The  flowers  of  the  same  capitulum  may  be  all  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, namely,  hermaphrodite,  stamened,  and  pistilled ;  or  they  msLj 
also  be  of  two  kinds — ^the  exterior  the  female,  the  interior  the  male. 
The  calyx  of  these  flowers  may  be  of  various  shapes.  Sometimes 
it  is  so  reduced  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  none;  in  other 
cases  it  forms  a  sort  of  cup  or  a  crown ;  sometimes  it  deyelops  into 
an  awn,  with  teeth  and  scales.  It  even  degenerates  into  a  kind 
of  silky  tuft,  which  forms  an  egret.  The  corolla  is  either  regular 
or  irregular.  In  the  former  case  it  is  tubulous,  and  its  limbs 
generally  are  five-lobed.  In  the  latter  the  limbs  appear  split  in 
its  greatest  extent,  and  warped  on  the  outside,  like  a  tongue ; 
dentate  at  the  summit,  whence  it  separates  into  two  lips.  The 
tubular  corolla  is  called  the  floret;  the  tongue-like  corolla  the 
semi'floreL  The  stamens  are  inserted  upon  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
and  alternate  with  its  divisions.  The  filaments  are  generally  free, 
but  the  anthers  are  attached  at  their  edges  by  means  of  a  tube 
which  sheathes  the  style.  They  are  two-celled,  opening  from 
within.  The  pistil  is  composed  of  a  unilocular  ovary,  containing 
a  single,  straight,  anatropal  ovule ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  very 
slight  style,  which  is  divided  into  two  branches,  both  in  the 
hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers,  but  it  is  undivided  in  the 
male.  The  branches  of  the  style  are  furnished  with  stigmatie 
papillaD,  hair-like  collectors.  Before  expansion  the  style  is  shorter 
than  the  stamens;  but  at  the  time  of  fecundation  it  increases 
rapidly,  and  rises  into  the  hollow  cylinder  formed  by  the  anthers. 
As  they  rise,  the  hairy  collectors  sweep  off  the  pollen  which  the 
gaping  anthers  contain,  and  soon  appear  charged  with  its  precious 
dust.  It  is  observed  that  the  female  flowers  are  destitute  of  hairy^ 
collectors ;  that  the  male  flowers  are  alike  destitute  of  the  stig- 
matie papillsD  and  hairy  collectors.  The  fruit  is  an  achaBue,  often 
furnished  with  a  proper  egret,  to  favour  its  dissemination.  The 
^solitary  seed  encloses  a  straight  embryo  without  albumen. 

"  The  condition  of  this  order,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  had  at  one 
time — thanks  to  the  neglect  of  Linna)an  botanists  and  the  un- 
methodical improvements  of  more  careful  observers — become  8 
chaos,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  the 
Bauhins ;  but  in  1830  an  arrangement  of  much  merit  was  pro- 
posed by  the  German  botanist  Lessing,  and  at  a  later  period  De 
CandoUe  the  elder,  applied  his  acute  and  logical  mind  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  order.      At  the  present  day  the  method  of  the 
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latter,  essentially   founded   on  that  of  Lessing,   is  uniyersally 
followed.''     De  CandoUe  himself  stated  it  thus  : — 

SiiB-ORDER  I. — ^TuBULiFJX)RiB ;  that  is  to  say,  those  in  which 
the  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  alone  can  be  regarded  as  normal, 
are  tubular,  with  five,  or  rarely  four,  equal  teeth.  Of  these  the 
following  are  distinguished  by  their  stigmas  : — 

1.  Vbroniacrs. — Style  cylindrical;  its  arms  generally  long 
and  subulate,  occasionally  short  and  blunt,  always  covered  all 
oiFcr  with  bristles. 

2.  EuPATORiACKfi. — Style  cylindrical ;  its  arms  long  and  clavate, 
with  a  papillose  surface  on  the  outside  near  the  end. 

3.  AsTEROiDRS. — Style  cylindrical;  its  arms  linear,  flat  on  the 
outside,  equally  and  finely  downy  on  the  inside. 

4.  Sbnecioideje. — Style  cylindrical;  its  arms  linear,  fringed 
at  the  point,  generally  truncate,  but  sometimes  extended  beyond 
the  fringe  into  a  cone  or  appendage  of  some  sort. 

5.  Cynare.«. — Style  thickened  upwards^  and  often  fringed  at 
the  tumour. 

Sub-order  II. — Labiatiflor-«  ;  that  is  to  say,  those  in  which 
the  hermaphrodite  florets,  or  at  least  the  imisexual  ones,  are 
divided  into  two  lips.  Of  these  the  following  are  distinguished 
by  their  stigmas  : — 

6.  MunsTACEJE. — Style  cylindrical  or  somewhat  tumid;  its 
anns  usually  blunt  or  truncate ;  very  convex  at  the  outside,  and 
covered  at  the  upper  part  by  a  fine  uniform  hairiness,  or  abso- 
lutely bald. 

7.  Nassauviace^. — Style  never  tumid;  the  branches  long, 
linear,  truncate,  fringed  only  at  the  point. 

Sub-order  III. — ^LiGULiFLORiE ;  that  is  to  say,  those  whose 
corollas  are  slit  or  ligulate,  viz. : — 

8.   ClCHORACELS. 

The  Liguliflorse,  or  Cichoraceae,  possess  a  milky  juice,  contained 
in  a  system  of  lactiferous  vessels,  which  has  bitter,  resinous, 
narcotic  principles.  The  properties  and  virtues  of  these  species 
vary  according  to  the  relative  proportion  of  these,  and  according 
to  the  age  of  the  plants  and  the  development  of  their  diflerent 
organs. 

The  Chicory  (Cicharium  intt/biM)  is  an  indigenous  species  in 
France,  and  probably  with  us,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  in 
medicine.  Fig.  438  represents  the  Wild  Chicory ;  Fig.  439  an 
isolated  flower  from  the  capitulum  of  this  plant.    The  roots  of  the 
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Cultivated  Chicory,  dried  and  roaated,  are  aoroetimes  mixed  with 
coffee,  and  are  said  to  mellow  its  bittemesa.  The  yonng  leaves, 
dressed  as  a  salad,  are  eaten  by  the  lower  claas^  in  France. 

The  Endive  {C.  enditia)  is  a  Mediterranean  plant,  less  bitter, 
and  is  seldom  appropriated  to  alimentary  use,  except  as  a  salad 


Fig.  i38.— Chu^oiy.  Fig.  tSS.-lMtitcd  Flovn-o!  Onarj. 

The  "Wild  Lettuce  {Ltictuca  satim)  has  a  bitter  juice,  of  an 
offensive  odour.  The  Cultivated  Lettuce  yields  a  juice  of  which  a 
pharmaceutical  extract  ie  obtained  by  evaporation,  called  lactti- 
carivm  or  thrwtace,  which  possesees  narcotic  properties.  It  is 
sometimes  employed  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  opium.  Tbe 
young  leaves  of  the  Iiettuce,  of  which  many  varieties  are  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  are  used  as  salads. 

In  this  same  branch  of  the  Composites  are  the  Yiper's  Gras» 
(Scorzoiiera),  Salsify  (Traffopogon),  and  the  Dandelion  {Tartuv- 
cum). 

The  Tubifloral  Floscules  contain  a  bitter  principle,  which  gives 
them  stimulating  properties.  Some  of  the  CarduinesB  were  held  in 
great  favour  for  medical  uses  in  olden  times,  but  are  now  aban- 
doned. Such  are  the  Holy  Thistle  (Cnicua  benedictus),  Milk  Thistle 
{Silybum  Marianum),  Star  Thistle  {Centaurea  caleitrapa).  Com  Blue- 
bottle  [Ceniaurea  cj/anus),  common  in   France  aad  Switzerland 
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One  of  this  family,  the  Safflower  (Carlhamue  tincloriua),  fumisliefl 

a  dye  soluble  in  alcohol.     It  came  origmally  from  India,  but  ia 

now  cultivated  in  Asia,  America,  and  nearly  over  the  whole  of 

Europe.      The   colour  drawn  from   the   SafiBower   is   not   very 

strong,  but  its  shades  are  very  delicate  and  varied.  Mixed  with  talo 

it  makes  a  paint  which  women  use  under  the  name  of  rouge.     Some 

of  the  Carduineie  are 

comestible.  Such  are 

the   Artichoke  (Cy- 

nara     acolymua),    of 

which   the  base    of 

the  bracts,  the  in- 

Tolucrum,    and    the 

common     receptacle 

are  eaten,  while  the 

choke  —  that   is   to 

say,  the  little  embryo 

flowers — 18  rejected; 

the  Cardoon  ( Cynara 

cardunculus),      of 

which  the  midrib  of 

the  leaves  is  eaten, 

being  whitened  and 

rendered    fleshy  by 

blanching. 

The  Tubifloral 
Radiates  comprise 
plants  in  which  a 
bitter  principle  ia 
generally  combined 
with  a  volatile  oil  or 
resin  ,whilst  the  roots 
contain  a  matter 
more  or  less  analo- 

Fl(t,*».-Cor 

gous  to  lecula,  some- 
what resembling  starch,  known  under  the  name  of  inuline.  Accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  these  different  principles,  some  of  the 
species  are  tonio,  others  stimulant,  others  astringent.  We  may 
thus  mention  Wormwood  {Artemisia  absinthium),  from  which  the 
well-known  beverage  is  obtained;  Tansy  (Tanacetum  vulgare); 
Yarrow,  Milfoil,  or  Thousand  Loaves  {Achillea  millefolium) ;  Ptor- 
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micas,  of  whicli  seyeral  Alpine  species  are  used  by  tlie  Swiss  as 
tea ;  the  different  Chamomiles,  such  as  the  Common  Chamomile 
(Anthemis  nobilis),  of  which  we  give  a  representation  in  Fig.  440, 
an  example  in  which  the  head  has  become  semi-flosculous  by  cul- 
ture ;  the  Mountain  Arnica  and  Elecampane  {Inula  helenium),  &c. 
It  is  to  the  large  division  of  the  Tubulifloral  Radiates  that  most 
of  the  CompositsB  cultivated  as  ornamental  belong.  Such  are  the 
Chrysanthemums,  of  which  so  many  beautiful  varieties  are  now 
cultivated  in  our  town  gardens,  for  which  they  are  especially 
adapted;  the  Field  Daisy;  and  the  Golden  Daisy.  The  Astreas 
are  autumnal  plants,  originally  from  North  America.  The  Cine- 
rarias and  the  Gnaphales  comprehend  many  ornamental  plants 
designated  under  the  common  name  of  Immortelles.  Zinnias,  Stars 
of  India,  and  the  Dahlia,  of  which  the  species,  originally  from 
Mexico,  with  simple  single  flowers,  have  yielded  varieties  with 
double  flowers, — ^the  glory  of  our  gardens  in  the  autumn,  vying 
even  with  the  Chrysanthemums. 

Myrtales. 

Epigynous  exogens,  having  still  a  strong  tendency  to  the  capi- 
tate condition  which  distinguishes  the  Composites,  they  exhibit  a 
polypetalous  corolla  with  dichlamydeous  flowers,  axile  placenta, 
and  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen. 

Trees  and  Bhnib0,  sometiniM  climben,  with  alternate  or  oppotite)  

simple  leayes ;  flower  regular,  hermaphrodite  ;   caijx  four  and  flTs  |       OCLXXIV.  Oombretscea. 
lobed,  adherent  to  the  ovaiy ;  corolla  four  or  five  petals.  ) 

Large  trees,  often  spiny;  alternate  leaves  :  entire  flowera,  berma-') 
phiodite ;   regular  calyx,  adherent,  with  five  to  ten  teeth ;   oorulla  I 

with  petals  corresponding  to  the  teeth  of  the  calyx;  fruit  a  cluster;  >       CCLXXV.  AlaagiaceB. 
ovary  one-oeUed;  ovules  pendulous;  seed  albuminous ;  cotyledMis  j 
flat.  J 

Small  beath-Iike  bushes,  with  eveiigreen  leaves,  flat  or  aceroae;1 
flowers  hermaphrodite,  in  racemes,  corymbs,  or  heads ;  calyx  adher-  I       nrrr-rrvr  r«.        i  ..^t. 
inir  to  the  one- ceUed  ovary ;  petals  equal  to  the  divisions  of  the  ovary ;  V      ^a^uul  vi-  unamaiauettp 
stamens  indefinite,  often  sterile ;  ovules  erect  from  the  base,  solitary ;  (  ^^^ 

capsule  one-seeded.  J 

Herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  generally  aquatic ;  leaves  alternate,  'I 
opposite,  or  whorled ;  flowers  hermaphrodite,  or  unisexual  by  abor- 
tion ;  cal3*x  open,  minute,  and  four-lobed  ;  corolla  with  three  or  four 
minute  petals  inserted  in  the  summit  of  the  calyx,  one  or  both  some- 
times absent;  ovaiy  inferior,  unilocular;  stamens  definite;  ovules 
pendulous. 

Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs;  leaves  opposite  or  alternate;  flowers' 
apetalous   or  polypetalois,  hermaphrodite,  regular;  calvx  valvate, 

green,  and  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  tube ;  corolla  with  the  petals  >  CCLXXVIIL  Onagraoese. 
inserted  at  the  summit  of  the  calyx ;  stamens  definite ;  ovary  two  or 
four  celled,  inferior. 

Trees  or  shrubs  of  the  tropics ;  leaves  opposite,  simple,  entire,  or1 
toothed ;  flowers  polvpetalous,  r^ular,  hermaphrodite ;  calyx  valvate,  j 

four  to  twelve  lobed ;  corolla  with  petals  equal  to  the  lobes  of  the  ^      OCLXXIX.  BhJaoplMBace«L 
calyx ;  stamens  inserted  with  the  petals ;  ovary  inferior,  two  or  more  { 
eeUed ;  ovules  pendulous.  j 


CGLXXVn.  Halarsgaccc 
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SmooOi-leaTed  bnshet,  with  alternate  leatheiy  leavet  narrowed  at' 
the  base  into  a  thick  channelled  petiole ;  llowerB  in  threee,  sesaile  in 

the  aadla  of  the  leaves ;  calyx  a  thick  leathery  cap  of  flye  ovate  aeg-  >       OCLXXX.  Belviaiaceie. 
mentB,  with  valTate  aatiTation ;  itamens  twenty,  erect,  alao  in  the 
fonn  of  a  cop ;  ovary  buried  at  the  ba»e  of  ooroUa. 

Trees,  shnba,  and  herbs,  with  leaves  opposite  or  in  whorls ;  flowers  \ 
hennaphrodite ;  calyx  four,  five,  or  six  lobed;  condla  with  petals!       nrtr-vr^r  w^i..»^»..  ^-. 
eqaal  to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx ;  stamens  definite,  inserted  with  the  (      OCI.XXXI.  Meiastomaceie. 
petals;  ovary plnrilocalar.  / 

Treea  or  shrobs,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  sometimes  alternate,") 

generally  famished  with  glirnds  secreting  f  saential  oils ;  flowers  red,  I  

white,  or  yellow,  regnlar;  calyx  four  or  flve  Uibed,  adherent  to  the  >    OCLXXXII.  Myrtace*. 
inferior  one  or  manv-cellM  ovary;  corolla  with  petals  equal  to  lobes 
of  calyx;  stamens  indeflnite ;  often  one-seeded  by  abortion. 

Large  trees,  with  alternate,  entire,  or  tootlied  leaves ;  large  showy  \ 
polypetaloos  flowers,  racemose,  terminal,  or  solititry ;  calyx  superior,  I    «^r  ^«-vvttt  t  ^^i.m.«>^ 
valvate,  or  imbricate ;  corolla  of  six  petals ;  stamens  indefinite ;  ovary  {  ccLXXXm.  l^ythiOaceK. 
inferior,  two  to  six  celled.  ) 

Mostly  natiyes  of  the  tropics,  the  group,  from  the  associations 
connected  with  the  Myrtles,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  has  a 
certain  European  interest.  The  Combretaceje  are  mostly  astrin- 
gents, the  bark  of  several  useful  in  tanning  ;  others  yield  gum  ; 
the  galls  of  several  species  are  useful  dyes.  In  Alangiace^  we 
have  an  order  chiefly  Indian,  with  aromatic  roots ;  an  edible  but 
insipid  fruit,  yielding  valuable  timber.  The  Cham^lauciacejE, 
which  Endlicher  makes  a  sub-order  ot Mt/rtacew,  are  small,  beautiful 
flowering  bushes,  resembling  the  Heaths;  they  abound  in  Australia; 
of  their  uses  and  properties  little  is  known.  The  Haloragacejg, 
or  Hippurids,  are  found  in  ditches,  sluggish  streams,  mostly  in 
temperate  parts  of  the  world.  A  few  species  occur  in  China, 
Australia,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

The  Onagrace^,  or  Evening  Primroses,  include  the  Fuchsias, 
Primroses,  Clarkias,  and  some  other  garden  favourites  of  great 
beauty,  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  abundant  in  the 
New  "World.  Some  of  these,  as  the  Jussieu  Fuchsias  and  Mon- 
tonias,  are  used  in  the  Brazils  and  Chili  as  dyes  ;  others  are  astrin- 
gents. Many  of  the  genus  CEnothera  expand  their  flowers  in  the 
evening,  whence  their  name  of  Evening  Primrose.  The  Ehizo- 
PHORACEiB,  or  Mangroves,  grow  in  muddy  waters  on  the  coast, 
where  they  soon  form  dense  thickets  on  the  edge  of  the  seas  and 
rivers  of  the  tropics,  which  the  sun's  rays  fail  to  penetrate  ;  hence 
the  putrid  exhalations  which  render  many  tropical  regions  near 
the  coast  and  large  rivers  so  unhealthy.  The  Belvisiaceje,  or 
Napoleonads  of  Endlicher,  are  smooth-leaved  Camellia-like  bushes, 
wholly  African  and  tropical,  of  whose  uses  little  is  known.  The 
MELASTOMACEiB  are  entirely  exotics,  and  of  both  hemispheres,  but 
mostly  Asiatic ;  they  are  all  slightly  astringent.  Many  produce 
edible  fruit,  and  some  are  useful  in  medicine.     The  Myrtacks  are 
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natives  of  hot  climates,  within  and  without  the  tropics ;  Mtflriut 
communis,  the  Myrtle,  the  species  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  being  a  native  of  Persia.  The  order  includes  the  Ea- 
calt/ptusy  so  often  spoken  of  in  Australian  travels,  the  Pomegranate 
(Punica  granatum),  and  a  number  of  other  exotics  equally  well 
known  from  their  fruits  or  flowers.  LKcrrHiDACEJE  £ndlicher 
treats  as  a  sub-order.-  It  includes  the  LeptospermecB,  the  Cajeput 
Oil-tree,  and  other  interesting  genera. 

Cactales. 

In  this  group  are  ranged  the  well-known  Cactuses,  and  other 
favourites  of  the  greenhouse  among  the  LoasacecB,  In  appearance 
the  group  seem  anomalous,  but  their  dichlamydeous  flowers  and 
parietal  placentsB  bring  them  together  in  the  opinion  of  botanists. 

Trees  andshrulM,  with  altenittte  single  leaves,  deoidnous  leaflets'] 
at  their  baoe ;  flowers  hermaphrodite,  regular,  arranged  in  spikes^  | 

raoeiues,  or  panicles ;  calyx  tubular,  adhering  to  the  ovary,  with  five  >    CCLXXXIV.  Homaliares- 
to  fifteen  lobes ;  corolla  five  to  ten  petals ;  stamens  equal  to  the  lobes ;  | 
ovary  inferior.  } 

Herbaceous  plants,  more  or  less  covered  with  pungent  hairs ;  leaves  \ 
opposite  or  alternate ;  flowers  regular ;  calyx  adherent ;  corolla  with  (        CCLXXXV   Loasaces 
five  or  tea  petals  in  two  rows ;  stamens  indefinite ;  ovary  inferior,  r 
one-celled,  with  several  partitions.  } 

Succulent  shrubs,  with  spiny  stems,  angular,  depressed,  or  globular  1 
alternate  leaves  :  deciduous  stipules,  but  often  wantinff,  and  replaced 

by  a  cushion ;  flowers  hermaphrodite ;   calyx  many-lobed ;   corolla  I     CCLXXXVI   Cactacece 
with  numerous  petals ;  stamens  indefinite  in  number ;  ovaiy  inferior.  ^ 
one-celled;   fruit    fleshy,  many-seeded,  smooth,   or  covered  with 
Settles.  j 

The  H0MAIJACE.E  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  between 
the  tropics  in  Africa,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar. 

The  LoASACEJE  are  American  plants  found  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent ;  their  most  noted  peculiarity  being  the  secretion  of  an  acrid 
juice  with  which  the  hairs  on  the  stem  are  charged. 

The  Cactace^  came  originally  from  the  American  continent. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  fleshy  and  ligneous.  Their  branching 
stems  present  the  most  varied,  often  the  most  grotesque  forms. 
Sometimes  they  are  erect,  like  a  tall  fluted  column  ;  at  others 
they  are  massed  together  like  a  solid  sphere,  tapering  off  into 
cylindrical  branches,  or  flattened  after  the  manner  of  the  Indian 
Fig.  In  short,  nothing  is  more  varied  than  the  aspect  of  the 
numberless  Cactuses,  which  grow  naturally  in  strange  profusion 
in  America,  and  which  art  has  brought  together  in  great  quantities 
in  our  gardens  for  the  purposes  of  study  or  gratification.  The 
stem  of  the  Cactus  is  generally  destitute  of  leaves,  the  existence  of 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  only  suggested  by  a  small  cushion  situated 
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under  the  bail.  Nevertbeleas  the  genus  Peretkia  has  true  petio- 
late  leaves,  vhich  are  large  and  oblong,  caducous,  or  deciduous. 
The  buds,  Bituated  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  of  two  kinds ; 
the  lover  are  furnished  with  spines,  the  upper  are  developed  into 
■  braucbes  and  flowers.  Fig.  441  represents  Mammillaria  elephan- 
tidena,  one  of  this  genus,  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

The  flowers  of  the  Cactus  are  regular  and  hermaphrodite ;  their 
envelopes  are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  divisions,  the  exterior 


Fig.  441.— UimmULmiiA  elephuitideiu, 

of  which  have  a  great  analogy  to  sepals,  whilst  the  internal  ones 
resemble  petals ;  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  the  precise  limit 
between  the  corolla  and  calyx.  The  stamens  are  very  numerous, 
and  have  bilocular  anthers,  their  valves  facing  the  centre  of  the 
flower ;  the  ovary  inferior,  and  surmounted  by  a  lengthened  style, 
divided  into  several  stigmatic  branches.  The  ovary  is  unilocular, 
and  has  as  many  parietal  placentse  on  its  interior  as  it  has  stig- 
matic branches.  Upon  each  of  these  placentae  are  found  a  number 
of  anatropal  ovules.  The  fruit  is  a  pulpy  berry.  The  seeds  are 
nestled  in  the  pulp,  and  have  a  straight  or  curved  embryo,  and 
little  or  no  albumen. 
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If  we  examine  more  closely  some  members  of  this  interesiang 
family — the  Opuntia,  for  instance — we  find  the  stem  more  or  less 
flattened,  with  oval  or  oblong  articulations,  bearing  bunches  of 
needle-like  hairs,  and  without  any  median  nervure.  The  flowers 
in  Opuntia  are  quite  magnificent.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than 
these  large  corollas  clothed  in  the  most  vivid  colours,  which  are 
so  planted  as  to  seem  to  be  nailed  upon  the  strong,  prickly,  and 
succulent  ragged  stem  of  the  plants.  The  flowers  seem  to  spring 
from  the  bunches  of  hair,  or  from  the  edges  of  the  articulations; 
they  are  white,  red,  or  yellow,  according  to  the  species.  Their 
stamens  are  endowed  with  great  irritability.  The  fruit,  of  various 
size  and  colour,  is  edible,  but  very  insipid  in  taste,  and  not  unhke 
a  large  gooseberry  in  form. 

The  Prickly  Pear,  or  Indian  Fig  (Opuntia  vulgaris),  is  a  plant 
originally  from  the  West  Indies  or  America.  The  Opuntia  bears  a 
large  comestible  fruit.  It  has  long  been  naturalised  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  in  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Ac,  where  it  is  cultivated 
to  makes  hedges  and  enclosures,  its  fruit  being,  to  some  extent, 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  0.  cochineU 
lifera  is  the  plant  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds  and  breeds. 
This  is  the  little  insect  which  produces  the  rich-coloured  pigment 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carmine. 

The  ArenSy  or  Torch  Thistle^  has  continuous  angular  stems,  the 
angles  charged  with  bunches  of  hairy  prickles.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  beautiful.  Those  of  the  Torch  Thistle  of  Peru  are  soli- 
tary, about  six  inches  in  length,  white  within,  greenish  for  the 
length  of  the  tube,  and  rose  colour  upon  the  exterior  limb. 

It  is  to  the  genus  Cereus  that  the  gigantic  species  indigenous  to 
Mexico  and  California  belong.  The  stem  of  this  vegetable  wonder, 
flanked  by  its  branches,  resembles  an  immense  candelabrum,  fifteen 
yards  high.  In  the  engraving  (Plate  XXI.)  we  give  a  representation 
of  the  gigantic  Cereus  of  Mexico,  taken  from  an  American  work, 
entitled  "  Report  of  Explorations  on  the  Mississippi,''  &c.  The 
EchinocactuSy  originally  from  America,  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
this  country.  Its  stems,  clustered  together  in  the  shape  of  an  egg 
or  sphere,  present  longitudinal  sides  separated  by  straight  furrows. 
These  sides  are  furnished  on  their  whole  length  with  white 
cottonous  excrescences,  provided  with  short  and  spreading  spines. 
It  is  from  the  centre  of  these  thorny  tubercules  that  the  flowers 
spring.  They  are  always  large  and  beautiful,  and  last  for  many 
days.     The  Echinocactus  of  Otto,  which  is  firequently  cultivated, 
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18  indigenotis  to  Mexico.  The  Melocactus  has  a  globular,  ovoid,  or 
pyramidal  stem,  with  the  sides  separated  by  straight  farrows. 
This  stem  is  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  woolly,  or  rather,  hairy 
tufty  formed  of  very  compact  spines,  from  the  axilla  of  which  the 
leaves  spring ;  they  are  very  small,  and  ephemeral  in  their  dura- 
tion. The  MelocacitM  vulgaris,  cultivated  in  greenhouses  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  was  originally  from  the  Antilles. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  the  Mammiilaria,  of  which  we  have 
previously  given  a  representation.  The  thorny  tubercles  of  this 
Cactus  are  spirally  disposed  round  the  stem.  The  flowers,  which 
last  a  long  time,  often  surmount  the  trunk,  forming  a  kind  of 
crown  to  its  branches. 


Grossales. 

If  we  except  the  fruits  and  the  spines,  there  seems  to  be 
little  in  common  between  the  Cactacesd  and  Grossulaceae ;  but  that 
resemblance  was  considered  so  strong  that  the  earlier  botanists 
classed  both  in  the  same  order.  They  now  form  distinct  groups 
of  orders. 

Shrabs,  Bometimes  aimed  with  spinM;  leaves  alternate,  simple;') 
lobed  hennaphrodite  flowers,  rarely  anisexual  by  abortion ;  calyx  j 

coloured,  four  or  five  lobed,  with  tube  adherent  to  the  ovary ;  corolla  >>  CCLXXXVII.  OroesulaoeM. 
with  small  pet-ils,  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  inserted  ( 
at  ita  orifice ;  stamens  five,  alternate  with  the  petals.  J 

Shmbe.  with  alternate  toothed  leaves ;    axillary  flowers ;   calyx  \ 
anperior,  flve-lobed :  corolla  of  flve  petals,  alternate  with  lobes  of  the  f  ^nnr  "vvwttt  -p^^n^^:^^^ 
caly^ ;  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals,  rising  from  the  calyx ;  fruit  ( OCI'XXX vm.  Escallomacen. 
capsular.  / 

CCLXXXIX.  Fhiladelphacese.* 

Trees  and  shrubs,  with  alternate,  often  serrated  leaves ;  sepals  four  ^ 

or  five:  petals  same  number,  imbricated ;  stamens  numerous,  often  (  n/veri  !>.«.:. ^^t.^^^ 

in  one  bundle :  ovary  inferior,  two  or  many-ceUed  j  fruit  pulpy,  one  f  ^^^^-  «»rrmgtonl«:e«. 
or  many  celled.                                                                                ) 


The  Grossula^ce^  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  fruit,  a  berry,  is 
mucilaginous — an  agreeable  mixture  of  malic  and  citric  acid,  and 
saccharine,  with  an  astringent  principle,  which  renders  it  pleasant 
and  refreshing.  The  Common  Gooseberry  {Ribes  groasularia)  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  often  armed  with  spines,  placed  under  the  leaves, 
which  are  alternate  or  fasciculate,  with  palmated  limb,  having  a 
dilated  petiole  at  the  base.    The  flowers  are  arranged  in  bunches  or 
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cluBtero, — axillary  in  the  species  destitute  of  spinee ;  solitary,  or  at 
least  less  numerous,  in  species  thus  armed.  Calyx  monosepaloos, 
in  five  divmonB.  Corolla  vith  five  &ee  petals, 
alternating  with  the  sepals.  Stamens,  five  and 
perigynouB,  are  opposed  to  the  aepals.  Their 
filaments  are  free,  their  anthers  hilocular,  open- 

Iing  from  either  by  two  longitadinal  alits.    The 
pistil  consists  of  an  inferior  ovary,  snrmoanted 
by  two  short  styles  with  obtuse  stigmata.    In 
the  interior  of  the  ovary,  which  is  unilocalar, 
are  two  placenta:,  charged  with  aumeroua  ovulea 
placed  horizontally  and  anatropical.     "The  fruit 
is  a  berry  (Fig.  442),  crowned  by  the  persistent 
Fu.  wj^-ft.  o««b.,Tr.  jj^^j  jjf  jjj^  jjjjy^  ^^  jl^^  dried-up  petahi.     The 
seeds  are  enclosed,  and  the  integuments  become  gelatinous  exter- 
nally, internally  crnataceous,  contain  an  albumen,  hard  and  nearly 
homy,  and  very  abundant,  at  the  base  of  which  is  found  a  very 
small,  straight  embryo. 

Many  species  of  Ribes  are  cultivated  in  gardens  as  ornamental 
plants,  such  as  It.  aiireum,  It.  aanginiHtim,  the  deep  red  cluster  of 
flowers  thrown  out  by  the 
latter  being  extremely 
beautiful.  Others  are  cul- 
tivated for  their  fruit,  such 
as  the  Gooseberry  ,wliich  we 
have  described,  the  Cur- 
rants, Bed  and  White,  both 
varieties  of  M.  rubrum,  and 
the  Black  Currant  {R.  ni- 
grum). The  first,  S.  groi- 
suJaria,  is  spiny,  especially 
in  its  natural  state;  its 
flowers  solitary  or  gem- 
mate ;  but  varying  much 
in  garden  varieties,  both  as 
to  the  size  and  colour  of 
its  fruit.     The   second  a 

ng.  «L-Bnncli  «ri  nnn.  .t  Ih.  WUt.  CmrwU        without  Spiues  ;  its  fruit  is 

borne  in  clusters  (Fig.  443),  red  or  white.  In  the  third  the  fruit 
ia  in  bunches  of  loose  black  berries,  containing,  as  does  its  leaf, 
an  aromatic  reonous  principle. 
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Epigynous  endogens,  having  the  flowers  dichlamydeous,  in 
which  they  differ  from  Asarales ;  the  corolla  monopetalous,  in  which 
it  differs  from  Gactales,  Grossales,  and  TJmbellifers ;  and  a  minute 
embryo,  in  which  it  differs  from  Campanales  and  Myrtalcs. 

Smftll  trees  and  Bhrab*.  with  nrnnerouB  anfftdar  brancbea;  leaves') 
simple,  entire,  dentate,  with  short  footstalks ;  flowers  hermaphrodite,  | 

regular;  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary;  corolla  epigynous,  four,  five, !         pmrrr   v«iv«iti<a/<AiB 
or  MX  lobed,  alternate  with  the  same  number  of  lobes  of  the  calyx;  f        ^^^^>-  vacciiuacew. 
rtsmens  doable  the  number  of  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  ovary  inferior ;  I 
fniit  a  berry  or  drupe.  J 

Sreipreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  opposite  non-stipnlare  leaves;  ter-*^ 
minal  yellow  flowers ;  calyx  superior,  five-parted;  corolla  Ave,  eight-  | 

paitedf  apetalons;  stamens  two.  inserted  in  tlie  throat  alternate  with  V     CCXCII.  Columeliacese. 
ihe  itegroents  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  sinuous  bursting  longitudinally ;  I 
o^tiy  inferior ;  fruit  capsular,  two>celled,  and  many-seeded.  J 

Trees  or  thrubs,  with  simple,  opposite  leaves,  with  leafiets  qnite*! 
entire ;  flowers  generally  hermaphrodite,  rarely  unisexual  by  abor-  i 

lion,  tttoally  in  panicles  or  corymbs;  calyx  tubular,  adherent ;  corolla  I     rtrrrnrrr  m-^^v*^^r,»t^ 
monnpetaJous,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  talyx ;  stamens  four  to  six,  f    ^^*^*^-  wncnonacew. 
alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  ovary  inferior,  two  or  more 
celled ;  fruit  a  drupe  or  berry.  j 

Sbnibs  or  herbaceous,  sometimes  climbing  plants,  with  opposite,  \ 
sometimes  connate  leaves,  simple,  rarely  pinnate,  without  stipules ;  i 

Hovers  in  corymbs,  heads,  or  whorled ;  calyx  Ave,  rarely  four  lobed,  '      ccyctv  CanrittAiac^m 
adherent  to  the  ovary;  corolla  monopetalous ;  stamens  five,  rarely  f     ^^'*'^*''  ^^•pni^Mi'^v^- 
four,  inserted  in  the  summit  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  ovary  inferior,  I 
three  to  five  celled ;  fruit  a  berry.  J 

Herbaceous  plants,  with  whorled  leaves,  -without  stipules ;  angular  \ 
stem ;  flowers  minute ;   calyx  superior,  four  to  six  lobed ;  corolla  I        CCKCV  Oaliace» 
monopetalous;  stamens epipetaloos;  anttiers straight, bursting loogi-i       ^^J^^   •     »       k. 
tudinslly;  fruit  didymous.  / 

The  Vaociniaceje,  or  Cranberries,  are  found  on  mountainous  and 
marshy  places  in  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  World, 
chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  a  few,  with  parasitical  habits, 
are  natives  of  Brazil.  The  Common  Bilberry  or  Blueberry  of  the 
moors  {Vaccinium  myriillus)  is  a  well-known  example.  The 
^Vhortleberry  (F.  uUginosum),  and  the  Common  Cranberry  (Ory- 
coccus  palustris),  are  equally  well  known  in  many  parts  of  the 
British  Isles. 

The  CoLUMELiACE^  occupy  an  anomalous  position  among  the 
surrounding  orders.  Professor  Don  thought  their  proper  position 
near  Jasmines,  with  which  he  found  they  corresponded  in  the  struc- 
ture and  aestivation  of  the  -corolla,  in  the  bilocular  ovary  and  erect 
ovules.  Endlicher,  acting  upon  this  supposition,  has  placed  them 
among  the  Symplocaceso.  The  only  known  species  are  from 
}Iexico  and  Peru,  and  their  uses  still  unknown. 

The  CiNCHONACEJE,  as  Dr.  Lindley  names  the  order,  are  almost 
exclusively  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world. 

The  greater  part  of  this  important  family  are  found  between  the 
tropics,  or  in  regions  upon  their  borders,  where  they  form  a  larger 
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proportion  of  the  vegetation  as  compared  with  any  other  order. 
The  StellatsB  are  confined  to  the  hilly  regions  of  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Australia,  and  the  northern  regions  of  both  hemispheres — many 
of  the  Madders,  or  Stellates,  being  British.  Before  noting  the 
more  remarkable  species, — the  produce  of  the  tropics, — which 


Fig.  444.— Sherardia  airensis. 


are  so  essentially  useful  to  man,  we  shall  give  as  a  type  of  the 
order  a  sketch  of  the  floral  structure  of  a  species  which  is  common 
in  our  own  fields. 

The  Field  Madder  (Sherardia  arvensis).  Fig.  444,  is  a  small 
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annual  with  flowers  of  a  rose-shaded  lilac,  nearly  sessile,  and  dis- 
posed in  a  dense  head.     The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  and  regu- 
lar ;  the  calyx  presents  six  teeth,  or  lobes ;  the  corolla  is  mono- 
petalous,  hollowed  into  a  funnel  shape,  and  four-lobed.     There  are 
four  stamens  alternating  with  these  lobes,  inserted  upon  the  tube 
of  the   corolla ;  anthers  bilocular,  opening  from  within  by  two 
longitudinal  slits.     The  pistil  consists  of  an  inferior  ovary,  sur- 
mounted by  a  style  divided  into  two  stigmatic  branches.     Each  of 
the  cells  contains  an  ascending  anatropal  ovule.     The  fruit  forms 
two  achienes,  each  covered  by  three  lobes  of  the  calyx.     Under  the 
integuments  of  the  seeds,  an  embryo,  slightly  curved,  in  a  homy 
albumen.     The  leaves  are  simple,  opposite,  and  accompanied  by 
two  lateral  stipules,  which  resemble  the  leaves  sufficiently  to  make 
it  appear  that  there  are  six  verticillate  leaves  without  stipules. 
Besides  the  Sherardia,  there  are  several  other  species,  such  as  the 
Woodruff  {Asperula),  the  Bedstraws,  or  Scratch  weeds  (Galium), 
the  true  Madder  [Ruhia),  all  common  field  plants.   li tibia  tindoria 
is  cultivated  in  the  South  of  France  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which 
contain  a  colouring  matter  of  a  beautiful  red,  much  used  in  dyeing. 
Coffee- tree  {Coffees)  is  an  important  section  of  the  RubiaceaB. 
It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  having  lanceolate,  wavy,  and  smooth 
leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  Laurel.     They  are  opposite,  and 
accompanied  by  two  lateral  stipules ;  the  flowers  are  white  and 
odorous,  forming  an  agglomerate  of  flowers  in  the  axil  of  the 
leaves ;  the  calyx  is  flve-lobed  ;  the  corolla,  funnel-shaped  and  also 
five-lobed ;  stamens  five,  with  an  inferior  bilocular  ovarium  like 
the  Sherardia.     The  fruit,  a  red  berry,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
consists  of  a  thick  and  rather  sweetish  pulp,  which  encloses  two 
nuts  joined  together,  the  walls  of  which  are  parchment-like.   Each 
of  these  nuts  encloses  a  seed,  convex  on  the  exterior,  smooth  and 
hollowed,  and  furrowed  in  the  interior.     The  embryo  is  short, 
straight,  and  smooth,  at  the  base  of  a  hard  albumen,  which  consti- 
tutes nearly  the  whole  of  the  seed. 

.  The  Coffee-tree,  which  was  brought  originally  from  Abyssinia, 
was  in  the  fifteenth  century  transported  into  Arabia,  which  has 
since  become  as  a  second  home  to  this  shrub,  no  coffee  being  equal 
to  that  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mocha. 

The  Cephaelis  take  rank  next  the  Coffee-trees.  They  are  small 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  solitary  forests  of  Brazil.  They  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  properties  of  their  roots,  which  yield  ipeca- 
cuanha, a  drug  having  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous  properties,  but 

H  H 
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a  valuable  medicine ;  that  of  conimerce  is  tbe  produce  of  Cephaelia 
ipecacuanha  and  some  other  species.  The  emetic  properties  of  the 
plant  reside  chiefly  in  the  bark  of  the  roots. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  true  Cinchonas  (Fig.  445).     These 
are  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  which  grow  in  the  tropical  Andes, 
between  ten  degrees  of  north  latitude  and  nineteen  degrees  aouth, 
at  a  height  of  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the    sea.     The 
Cinchoneaj  have  regular  hermaphrodite 
flowers;    monosepalous   calyx  with  five 
teeth ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  cup- 
ehaped,andfive-lobed;  stamens  five, alter- 
nate with  these  lobes,  inserted  upon  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;    anthers  two-celled, 
opening  from  within.     The  pistil  consists 
of  an  inferior  ovarium  surmounted  by  a 
Fig.  («,-Fio«er  of  cinchon..     g^yig^  divided  into  two  stigmatic  branches. 
The  ovarium  has  two  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  large  placenta 
filled  with  auatropal  ovules ;  the  first  is  a  capsule  which  opens  from 
above  in  two  valves ;  the  seeds  are  winged.     Wonderful  medi- 
cinal properties  reside,  in  this  family.     The  bark  of  most  of  the 
ligneous  species  contains  an  astringent  and  bitter  principle,  which, 
though  existing  in  other  genera,  is  more  abundant  in  the  Cin- 
chona, and  especially  in  C.  calimya,  the  bark  of  which  appears  to 
be  the  richest  in  quinine  of  all  the  known  apecies. 

The  mode  of  procuring  this  invaluable  febrifuge  is  interesting, 
and  has  been  recorded  in  the  following  notes.  "  About  the  end  of 
June,  1847,"  says  Mr.  Weddell,  "  I  set  out  to  walk  to  the  province 
of  Casabaya.  This  province  is  divided  by  the  Cordilleras  into  two 
distinct  regions ;  the  one  forming  table-lands,  the  other  compre- 
hending a  long  aeries  of  parallel  valleys These  valleys 

furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  all  the  treasures  of  vegetation  buried 
in  these  vast  solitudes.  The  thirst  for  gold  formerly  peopled 
them,  but  the  wilderness  has  resumed  it«  empire,  and  the  axe  of 
the  cascarillero  alone  breaks  its  silence  now. 

"  The  name  of  cascarillero  is  given  to  those  men  who  cut  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  the  woods  ;  they  are  brought  up  to  this  occupa- 
tion from  their  childhood,  and  instinctively,  as  one  might  say, 
they  find  their  way  to  the  centre  of  the  forest,  through  almost 
inextricable  labyrinths,  as  if  the  horizon  were  open  before  them. 
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"  These  cascarilleros  do  not  gather  the  Peruvian  bark  for  their 
own  profit ;  generally  they  are  enrolled  in  the  service  of  some 
tradesman  or  small  company,  who  send  a  sort  of  overseer  to 
superintend  their  labour.  Having  fixed  upon  a  portion  of  the 
forest  favourable  to  their  purpose,  the  party  proceed  to  make  roads 
to  the  point  which  is  to  be  the  centre  of  their  operations.  From 
this  time,  every  part  of  the  forest — a  view  of  which  is  commanded 
by  the  new  pathway — becomes  provisionally  the  property  of  the 
party,  and  no  cascarilleros  dare  work  it. 

"  The  overseer,  having  established  his  camp,  proceeds  to  build 
a  hangar,  or  wooden  hut,  in  which  he  can  shelter  himself  and  store 
his  provisions ;  and  if  their  stay  is  likely  to  be  prolonged,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  sow  maize  and  vegetables  (or  the  use  of  the  party ; 
the  cascarilleros,  in  the  meantime,  wandering  over  the  forest  one 
by  one,  or  in  small  bands,  each  enveloped  in  his  poncho,  with  pro- 
visions for  several  days,  and  the  blankets  which  constitute  their 
beds.  They  range  the  forest,  axe  or  knife  in  hand,  to  clear  away 
the  innumerable  obstacles  which  arrest  their  progress  at  every 
step ;  for  the  cascarillero  is  exposed  to  perils  which  often 
endanger  his  life.  The  forests  are  rarely  composed  entirely  of 
Cinchonas ;  but  these  shrubs  form  groups  more  or  less  numerous, 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  depths  of  the  forest ;  sometimes — 
and  this  is  commonly  the  case — they  are  completely  isolated.  If 
the  position  be  favourable,  a  glance  at  the  branches — a  slight  dis- 
play of  colour,  peculiar  to  the  leaves — a  particular  colouring  of 
these  same  organs — the  aspect  produced  by  a  large  mass  of  in- 
florescence, reveals  the  branch  of  the  manchas,  as  the  Peruvians 
term  the  tree,  at  a  great  distance.  In  other  circumstances,  he 
must  content  himself  with  an  inspection  of  the  trunk,  in  wliich 
the  outer  layer  of  bark — the  fallen  leaves,  even — are  sufficient  to 
make  known  the  neighbourhood  of  the  object  of  their  search. 
Having  marked  the  group,  they  begin  operations  by  felling  the 
tree  with  the  axe,  a  little  above  the  root,  taking  care,  in  order  to 
lose  none  of  the  bark,  to  bare  it  at  the  place  where  the  axe  is  to 
be  laid  ;  and  as  the  thickest  part  is  surrounded  by  the  largest 
quantity  of  bark,  and  is  consequently  the  most  profitable,  it  is 
usual  to  dig  out  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  so  that  the 
barking  should  be  complete. 

"  The  Cinchona  is  sometimes  completely  surrounded,  as  in  a  pit, 
with  lianes,  which  shoot  from  tree  to  tree. 

hh2 
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*^  I  remember  haying  cut  down  a  large  tree,  hoping  to  get  the 
flowers,  but  after  having  knocked  down  three  neighbouring  trees, 
it  still  remained  standing,  supported  in  that  position  by  the  Hones, 
which  were  wound  round  its  branches,  supporting  it  as  if  wrapped 
in  a  shroud.  When,  at  last,  the  tree  falls,  the  outer  bark  is 
gathered  by  means  of  a  wooden  mallet,  or  the  back  of  an  axe. 
The  part  thus  stripped  is  then  brushed,  and  divided  throughout 
by  uniform  incisions.  The  bark  is  separated  from  the  trunk  by 
means  of  a  knife,  with  the  point  of  which  the  surface  of  .he  wood 
is  raised.  The  bark  of  the  branches  is  separated  much  ^  that  of 
the  trunk.  The  details  of  dressing  the  bark  vary  a  little  in  the 
two  cases ;  in  fact,  the  thinner  plates  of  the  bark  of  the  branches, 
which  make  the  rolled  bark,  called  canuto,  are  merely  exposed  to 
the  sun,  when  they  take  of  themselves  the  desired  form,  which  is 
that  of  a  hollow  cylinder  ;  but  those  which  are  the  produce  of  the 
trunk,  and  constitute  the  ordinary  bark,  which  is  called  tabla,  arc 
subjected  during  the  drying  process  to  great  pressure,  without 
which  they  would  take  the  shape  of  the  others.  After  their  first 
exposure  to  the  sun,  the  squares  are  disposed  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  just  like  the  planks  of  deal  in  a  timber-yard,  and  are  kept 
level  by  means  of  heavy  weights  laid  on  the  pile.  The  next  day 
the  squares  of  bark  are  put  back  again  in  the  sun  for  a  short 
while,  then  back  again  into  the  press,  and  so  on.  In  this  state 
they  are  left  at  last. 

"  But  the  work  of  the  cascarillero  is  not  nearly  finished,  even 
when  the  preparation  of  the  bark  is  over ;  his  spoil  has  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  camp.  With  a  heavy  load  upon  his  shoulder,  he  has 
to  retrace  the  intricate  paths  that  he  traversed  with  difficulty 
without  his  burden.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  district  where 
the  bark  had  to  be  carried  through  the  wood  during  fifteen  or 
twenty  days — ^it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  labour  can  be 
properly  remunerated. 

"  The  care  of  packing  the  bark,  which  devolves  upon  the  over- 
seer, is  no  unimportant  part  of  the  labour.  He  arranges  the 
different  loads,  as  the  cutters  bring  them  into  the  camp,  in  parcels, 
which  are  sewn  up  in  woollen  canvas  packing." 

In  this  condition  the  bales  are  transported  on  the  backs  of  men, 
asses,  or  mules,  to  the  town  depots,  where  they  are  packed  in 
copper,  in  which  state  they  acquire  a  great  solidity.  When  dry 
they  are  called  surous,  and  in  this  condition  they  reach  Europe. 
Plate  XVI.,  copied  from  Mr.  Weddell's  work,  represents  the  har- 
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vesting  of  the  bark  of  the  Cinchona  in  the  manner  described  in  a 
Peruvian  forest. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  BubiaceaB  without 
mentioning  a  few  of  the  more  ornamental  species  which  embellish 
our  hothouses.  Such  are  the  Ixora  coccinea ;  beautiful  shrubs  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  with  persistent  leaves,  slightly  succulent, 
and  a  bright  red  flower,  disposed  in  tufts,  which  long  preserve 
their  brilliancy.  The  Ixora  odorata  is  another  species,  a  native 
of  Madagascar,  whose  large  red  and  white  corolla  exhales  a 
delicious  odour.  The  Rondektia  spedosa,  from  the  Havanna,  has 
tubular  flowers,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  outside,  with  yellowish  orange 
inside  the  throat.  The  Rogiera,  from  Guatemala ;  the  Bouvardta, 
from  Mexico ;  the  Luculia  gratissimay  from  Nepal,  whose  rose- 
coloured  corollas  exhale  a  delicious  perfume;  and  the  Gardenia 
floriday  commonly  called  the  Cape  Jasmine,  are  all  beautiful 
members  of  the  interesting  order  B.ubiace8Q. 

The  Caprifoliace^  are  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but  rare  in  Northern  Africa,  and'still 
less  known  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Many  of  the  family  are 
climbing  plants,  of  which  section  the  Honeysuckle  is  an  example. 
The  British  species  are  sometimes  divided  into  — 

1.  Sambucece,  with  rotate  corolla  and  five-celled  fruit,  including 
the  Guelder  Rose  ( Viburnum  opulm)  and  the  Elder  (Sambucus) ; 
and 

2.  CaprifoliecB,  Corolla  tubular  and  campanulate,  with  a  two- 
lipped  or  five-cleft  limb,  including  the  Honeysuckle  {Lonicera)  and 
Linncea,  Among  the  fine  exotics  belonging  to  the  order  are  the 
Loniceras  and  Viburnums  of  China  and  Japan,  and  Leycesteria 
fortnosa,  named  by  Wallich  in  honour  of  Judge  Leycester,  an 
elegant  and  beautiful  flowering  shrub,  th^  deep  green  hue  of  its 
stem  and  leaves  contrasting  finely  with  the  purple  of  its  large 
bracts  and  berries. 

The  Sambucea),  or  Elders,  are  familiar  inhabitants  of  our  hedge- 
rows, and  about  cottages  and  farmhouses,  generally  near  ponds  or 
ditches  with  stagnant  water.  The  dwarf  species  (8.  ebulus)  is 
foetid,  and  somewhat  nauseous.  The  common  Elder  (/S.  nigra)  is 
a  small  bushy  tree,  with  delicate  cream-coloured  flowers  in  cymes, 
which  are  in  full  blossom  in  June,  and  its  dark  purple  clusters  of 
berries  are  equally  beautiful  in  September  and  October.  Large 
orchards  of  Elders  are  cultivated  in  Kent  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wine  from  their  fruit.     The  flowers  are  also  distilled  with 
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water  and  alcohol,  and  yield  a  perfumed  liquid  known  aa  elder- 
flower  water,  much  approved  for  the  toilet. 

The  Gruelder  Rose  and  the  Laburnum  have  a  fine  effect  in  a 
well-arranged  shrubbery,  the  balls  of  white  blossom  of  the  first 
contrasting  beautifully  with  the  rich  yellow  clusters  of  the  latter. 

The  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  periclymenum)  is  also  the  Woodbine 
of  the  poets,  the  "  twisted  Eglantine  "  of  Milton,  and  of  Shake- 
speare, who  combines  them  in  one  stanza — 

**  So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle. 
Gently  entwist  the  maple." 

In  many  green  lanes  in  Britain  this  sweet-scented  climber  may 
be  observed  encircling  the  stem  of  some  young  tree,  which  bears 
indelible  marks  of  its  friendly  embrace  as  it  winds  round  the  stem 
from  left  to  right.  The  bright  red,  or  rather  crimson,  berries  of 
the  Honeysuckle  succeed  the  fragrant  verticils  of  flowers,  equal- 
ling them  in  beauty. 

LwHfpa  is  a  lowly  plant,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  from 
Nummularia,  at  the  request  of  the  great  botanist,  to  commemorate 
his  own  name.  "Its  lonely,  depressed  growth,"  he  said,  "was a 
fitting  emblem  of  his  own  early  condition."  It  is  found  in  Fir 
woods  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  in  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe,  distinguished  by  its  slender,  trailing 
stem,  and  drooping  flowers  of  pale  purplish- rose  colour,  and  some- 
thing between  a  bell  and  funnel  shaped  corolla. 

TJmbellales. 

The  polypetalous  corolla,  dichlamydeous  flowers,  inferior  fruit, 
large  solitary  seed,  and  small  embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity 
of  albumen,  are  the  (listinctive  characters  of  the  Umbelliferous 
exogens. 

Herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby  plants,  with  solid  and  cylindrical, 
sometimes  fiatular  and  furrowed  stem ;  alteniate  leaves,  rarely  oppo- 
site or  entire,  sometimes  simple,  8heat]iin<x  at  Uio  base ;  flowers  in 

umbels,  generally  surrounded  by  an  involucre;  calyx  five-toothe<1,  ^      CCXCVI.  Apiacec. 
adlierinfi  to  tlie  ovary ;  corolla  with  five  petals ;  stamens  five,  in- 
serted alternately  with  the  petals  in  the  top  of  the  calyx;  fruit,  two 
carpels,  separating  into  two  parts  near  the  biue. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  rarely  herbat^eous,  sometimes  climbing  plants ; 
leaves  alternate,  without  stipule;*,  but  with  foot-stiJka  widening  at 

tlie  b:«8e  aud  sheatliing;  flowers  hermaphrodite;   ralyx  adherent;  I     orv-pvrr   Arai'«r.».B 
corolla  with  Ave  or  ten  iiefals,  valvule  in  wslivation ;  stamens  equal  ^    va/A.uvix.  Aruiaccas. 
in  number,  sometimes  double,  and  inserted  with  them  on  the  ovary ; 
fruit  a  berry. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  herbaceous ;  leaves  oppoeite,  rarely  simple  "j 

or  alternate ;  flowers  hermaphrodite,  occasionally  unisexual  by  abor-  

tion;  capitate,  umbellate,  or  in  corymbs;  calyx  adherent;   corolla  >  OCXUVUI.  Coroacea. 
with  four  petals ;  stamens  equal  in  number  and  alternate  with  them,  j 
inserted  in  the  oiiflue  of  the  calyx ;  fruit  a  drupe.  j 
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CCXCIX.  Hamamelidacea) 


Shnibs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate  toothed  leaves  and  stipnles. ' 
both  deciduous ;  llowera  small,  hermaphrodite,  unisexual  by  abortion : 
calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary ;  corolla  four-petaled,  inserted  in  and 
alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  ;  stamens  eight,  four  of  which, 
alternating  with  the  petals,  are  fertile ;  four  opposite  to  them  without 
anthers. 

Branching  Heath-like  shrubs,  with  small,  alternate  entO-e  leaves, 
without  stipules ;  flowera  small,  hermaphrodite,  capitate,  panicled,  or 

terminal ;  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  nearly  free ;  corolla  with  ^  CCC.  Bruniaceae. 

five  imbricate  petals ;  stamens  five,  alternate  with  the  petals,  inserted 
in  the  throat  of  the  ovary. 

This  important  group  of  exogens,  which  is  familiarly  represented 
by  the  Hemlocks,  Wild  Celery,  Parsleys,  and  Fennels,  rises  into 
importance  when  we  come  to  consider  the  singular  forms  which 
the  order  assumes  in 'the  Astrantia,  Eryngiuniy  and  Leucolceiia, 
where,  instead  of  the  hollow,  fistular,  and  reeded  stem  of  the 
Hemlock,  they  become  solid,  branching  bushes,  with  panicled 
flowers,  and  the- inconspicuous  involucre  of  (Bwaw^Ae  becomes  great 
white  three-lobed  plates  surrounding  the  flower  in  Leucolcena 
rotimdifolia. 

The  arrangement  of  the  TJmbelliferaB  has  received  great  atten- 
tion from  botanists,  and  De  CandoUe  has  published  a  Memoir 
which  is  generally  received  as  propounding  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment ;  the  development  of  the  ribs  of  the  fruit,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  reservoirs  of  oil,  called  Vittce,  and  the  form  of  the 
albumen  being  the  leading  features  of  his  arrangement.  But  this 
is  not  admitted  by  Dr.  Lindley,  who  says :  "  It  must  be  obvious 
that  the  genera  and  tribes  are  alike  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
arrangement  of  Umbellifers  upon  sound  principles  still  remains  to 
be  achieved." 

The  following  is  a  brief  view  of  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
De  Candolle : — 

« 

SIJB-OBDEB  I.     OBTHAflPJtBMiE. 

Albumen  llattish  in  the  interior;  umbels  simple ;  fruit  without  vittse. 

Tbibe  I.  HYDROCOTYLKiK.  Fruit  contracted ;  carpels  convex,  with  five  primary  ribs ;  petals 
entire ;  including  the  ErynginSy  LeucolctnaSy  JBowlesias,  and  AzcreilOf  of  warmer  climaleS|  with  the 
White  Rot  or  Pennywort  {Hydrucutyle  vulgaris)  of  our  own  marshes. 

Tbibe  II.  MuLiKSiC.  Carpels  contracted  at  the  base,  flat  at  the  back,  without  vittn ;  including 
Bolaz  gltburiaj  whose  tufts  of  close  entangled  shoots  are  described  by  Dr.  Ur^ille  as  resemblins  hay- 
stacks, wliich  the  most  experienced  eye  might  doubt,  so  much  are  tliey  at  variance  witli  the  ordinary 
structure  of  umbels.  Tiie  Mulineie  cliiefiy  belong  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  having  no  British  repi-e- 
sentative. 

Tbibe  HI.  Sawiculk.e.  Ovate  globulons  fruit;  carpels  with  five  primary  ribs,  without  vittw; 
secondary  ribs  covered  with  f-cales ;  petals  erect  and  notched  in  the  margins ;  including  Horsfieldta, 
where  panicles  and  racemes  of  flowers  are  substituted  for  umbels.  The  Wood-sanicle  {SawciUa  Euro- 
jmd)tthe  Eringos  {Erymjium)^  the  Starworts  (^Astrantia),  are  the  British  representatives  of  this  tribe. 

Tbibr  IV.  AHMiXRyE.  Fruit  didymons;  carpels  with  five  thread-like  ribs,  which  become  winged 
seeds,  cylindrical  or  convex  on  one  side,  flat  on  the  other;  including  tlie  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Skirrets 
(&'«m)i  the  Earth-nut  {BunUim)^  the  Anise,  or  Burnet  Saxifrages  (^Pimpineila). 

Tbibe  V.  Seselikr^.  Fruit  nearly  cylindrical ;  carpels  dorsally  compressed,  with  five  thread-like 
or  winged  ribs;  including ^n«sor/ttza  Capensit  and  Fomieulum  Oipensu^  both  acceptable  esculents  at 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mcum^  whose  sweet  aromatic  roots  forai  an  ingredient  in  Venetian 
treacle ;  Samphire  {Crithmum  maritimum),  the  Dropworts  ( (Ennnthe),  and  Ltchletistnnia pyrethrifolia, 
from  the  toota  of  which  the  Hottentots  prepare  an  intoxicating  beverage. 
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Tbibe  VL  ANQELiCKit:.  FToit  compressed  donally ;  carpels  five-ribbed ;  tliree  donal  ribs,  thread- 
like or  wingedf  two  others  lateral  ana  expanded  into  bruader  wings.  'iliU  groap  includes  Angelica 
root  {Arehangeiica  officinatu)*  fragrant  and  sweet  when  first  tasted,  but  pungent  and  bitter,  leaving  a 
glowing  heat  in  the  mouth,  after  a  time. 

Tbibe  VII.  Peucrdave^.  Fruit  compressed  dorsally:  carpels  with  five  thread-like  limbs,  fruit 
with  one  wing  on  eath  side,  flattened ;  including  the  Hog's  Funnels  (/'etfcetfomnn),  tlie  typical  genus. 

Tbibe  VIII.  Tobdtlium,  cr  Hartworts,  have  the  compressed  fruit  girded  by  dilated  maigin ;  riba 
scarcely  visible. 

Tbibe  IX.  Silbbioe^.  Carpels  with  five  primary  ribs,  the  side  one  emarginate,  the  secondary 
one  less  prominent. 

Tbibe  X.  Cuminje.  The  fruit  contracted  laterally;  carpels  with  five  thread-like  primary  ribs,  the 
lateral  ones  miirginating  with  four  secondary,  all  wingless.  These  three  seel  ions  include  only  a  lew 
genera,  which  aie  only  known  in  Britain  as  cultivated  plants,  and  scarcely  that  Cumin  {^Cvaninum 
q/nunum ),  formerly  used  in  medicine,  is  now  confined  to  veterinary  practice. 

Tbibr  XI.  1'HAPBio /€ .  Fruit  compressed  dorsally ;  carpels  with  five  thread-like  primary  ribs,  some- 
times bribtly,  lateral  ribs  on  the  commiMure,  four  secondaries,  thread-like  ;  the  outer  are  all  winged. 
Of  the  Thapsia  there  is  no  British  species ;  Thapna  SUphium^  a  native  of  North  America,  was  also 
known  to  the  ancients  as  yielding  the  juice  called  Silphium,  in  the  neigh bomhood  of  Cyrene.  Laser^ 
pittum  glabrvm  ia.acrid,  aromatic,  and  stimulating. 

Tbibk  XIT.  DAUCiDRiV.  Fruit  compressed  dorsally;  carpels  with  five  bristly  thread-like  primary 
ribs,  the  lateral  ones  on  the  fiat  face ;  foiu*  secondaries  prominent,  and  prickly;  seeds  flattish,  inclined 
to  cylindrical ;  incluiles  the  Ctirrot  (/)nurtu  airota)^  whii-h  is  common  euotigh  by  the  way-side  in  its 
wild  slate,  where  its  umbels  form  a  hollow  cup  like  a  bird's  nest,  by  which  name  it  ia  someumes  caJed. 

Sdb-Obbeb  IL    Camptloapbrm^. 

Albimien  involute,  sometimes  channelled  on  .the  inner  side. 

Tribe  XIII.  "El^obivrjE.  Fruit  cylindrical,  compressed  from  the  back ;  carpels  furnished  with 
primary  and  secondary  ribs;  the  two  dorsals,  secondaries,  nerve-formed;  the  two  laterals  expanded 
into  wings,  with  the  margins  waved. 

Tribe  XIV.  Cavcalid.c.  Fruit  contracted  from  the  side;  carpels  with  five  thread-like  prickly 
primal y  ribs,  and  four  secondary  ones,  the  latter  prominent  and  prickly ;  seeds  involute;  includes  the 
Bur  Parsleys  {Caucnlis)^  and  the  Hedge  Parsleys  (7brt/u). 

TbidrXV.    ScAKDiCKiC.    Fruit  compressed  laterally,  usually  beaked;  carpels  with  primary  riba 
only ;  winged  laterul  ribs,  marginating  all  equal,  obliterated  at  the  base,  but  conspicuous  at  the  apex 
seeds  cylindrically  convex,  with  a  deep  furrow  in  front,  involute  on  the  margin  ;  includes  Antkriscus, 
or  Beaked  Parsleys,  Hare's  Paraley,  and  Chervils  (CfuerophyUumy^  Sweet  Cicely  (JtfyrrAts),  and  Shep- 
herd's Needle  {Scandix), 

Tbibe  XVI.  Smtbvb/E.  Fruit  infiated,  cominressed  laterally ;  carpels  with  five  primary  ribs  only, 
later  ones  marginal e ;  seeds  involute,  or  furrowed  internally,  crescent  shaped  or  complicate ;  includea 
some  of  the  most  poisonous  plants  in  the  whole  range  of  the  vegetable  world,  tlie  moet  virulent,  perhapa, 
being  tlie  Common  Hemlock  (Cbnium  nuieulatum)i  Cowbane,  or  Water  Hemlock  {GcuVi  Tirosa\  is  not 
less  deadly.  Some  of  the  genera,  however,  are  harmless ;  Arocachn  esculenta,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
tableland  of  Ghrenada,  has  large  esculent  roots  like  the  I'lirsnip,  but  superior  to  it ;  and  Prangos  pabu' 
taria,  an  herbaceous  plant  of  the  arid  plains  of  southern  Tartary,  is  a  favourite  with  the  herds  of  aheep 
which  graze  on  the  plains. 

SUB-ORDBB  IU.     CCLOSPEBMiC. 

Albumen  involutely  curved  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 

Tribe  XVII.  Coriakdkeje.  Fniit  globose,  or  of  two  globose  carpefs,  furnished  with  five  primary 
depressed  and  flexuose  ribs,  all  win^rless.  Tliis  group  includes  the  Corianders  ( Coriandi  «m  safittcm ), 
in  which  Uie  resinous  and  aromatic  principle,  which  gives  the  plant  a  somewhat  foetid  odour  when 
merely  bruised,  gives  the  fruit  a  fragrant  and  aromatic  odour  when  dried. 

The  Umbellifer^  thus  include  an  immense  variety  of  vegetable 
forms,  some  of  them  yielding  valuable  contributions  to  the  table, 
others  deadly  poisons  when  improperly  used,  but  all  of  them 
offering  interesting  objects  for  botanical  study.  We  shall  take  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  more  interesting  species,  taking  them  at 
random  as  they  present  themselves.  The  genus  Angelka,  with 
which  we  commence  our  remarks,  is  so  named  from  angeluSj  "  an 
angel,"  having  reference  to  the  supposed  angelic  properties  of  the 
several  species.  The  Angelicece  are  plants  with  pinnately  decom- 
pound leaves,  compound  umbels  of  white,  pale  pink  flowers,  the 
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fruit  surrounded  by  a  double  ring.  Tbe  Garden  Angelica  (Arch- 
angelica  officinaiu),  formerly  largely  cultivated  on  account  of  ito 
aromatic  pungent  leaf-stalks  (Fig.  446),  is  a  pretty  herbaceous 


¥ig.  448.— Angelk'B. 

plant,  indigenous  in  the  mountains  of  the  south  and  east  of 
France,  and  probably  in  England ;  it  is  tap-rooted,  the  root  rather 
Tolnminous.  Its  bluish-green  stem  attains  the  height  of  three  feet 
and  upwards.  This  stem  is  tumid  or  hollow,  as  are  the  petioles  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  large,  doubly  compound,  and  serrated.  The 
flowers  form  little  umbellicles,  disposed  again  in  umbels ;  they  are 
small,  and  of  a  greenish  colour.  The  calyx  presents  a  limb  formed 
of  five  very  small  teeth.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals,  free, 
elliptic,  entire,  curved;  from  within  it  has  five  stamens,  dorsally 
attached  to  the  filaments,  and  alternating  with  the  projecting 
petals,  opening  ^m  within  by  two  longitudinal  clefts.    The  pistil 
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is  composed  of  an  inferior  ovaiy,  surmounted  by  two  spreading 
styles,  terminated  by  a  small  ovoid  stigma.  This  ovaiy  is  two- 
celled,  each  cell  enclosing  a  suspended  anatropal  ovule.  When  at 
maturity,  the  fruit,  which  is  winged,  constitutes  two  achaenes,  one 
for  each  cell,  all  of  which  finally  separate,  and  remain  suspended  at 
the  extremity  of  the  two  filaments,  which  are  prolongations  of  the 
receptacle.  Each  achaene  encloses  one  seed,  formed  almost  entirely 
of  homy  albumen,  towards  the  upper  extremity  of  which  a  small 
cylindrical  embryo  is  enclosed. 

The  family  of  the  UmbeUiferae  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  vegetable  world,  as  well  for  the  number  of  the  species  which 
compose  it,  as  for  the  medicinal  and  economic  properties  which 
belong  to  the  difierent  species.  One  of  the  characteristic  traits 
in  the  organisation  of  the  UmbelliferaB  consists  in  the  presence 
of  reservoirs  or  canals  within  the  fruit,  which  contain  aromatic 
volatile  oils. 

The  Angelica  {Archangelica  officinalis),  which  we  have  just  been 
examining,  contains  an  aromatic  and  stimulating  juice  in  abun- 
dance ;  it  is  principally  cultivated  for  the  confectioners,  who  prepare 
a  preserve  from  the  young  stems,  which  are  candied  with  sugar 
and  perfumed,  to  neutralise  the  bitterness  and  acridity  of  the  plant. 
The  Wood  Archangel  (A,  sylveatris),  which  grows  wild  on  banks 
of  rivers,  and  in  wet  and  marshy  places,  contains  analogous  pro- 
perties, but  in  a  less  degree.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Imperial 
Angelica  and  the  Masterwort. 

A  greater  number  of  the  XJmbelliferflB,  which  are  cultivated  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  furnish  fruits  with  a  hot  and  aromatic  flavour, 
which  have  been  employed  from  time  immemorial  as  condiments. 
Such  are  the  Aniseed  {Pimpinella  aniaum).  Cumin  (Cuminum 
cyminum),  Dill  (Anethum  graveolens).  Coriander  (Coriandrutn 
mtivum),  Caraway  {Carum  carui),  Fennel  {Mmiculum  mdgare)^ 
&c.  Several  of  the  UmbelliferaD  occupy  important  places  in  our 
kitchen  gardens.  The  root  of  the  Wild  Carrot  {Daucus  carota)^ 
so  common  in  our  fields,  is  small,  heavy,  fibrous,  and  of  an  acrid 
flavour.  In  its  wild  state  this  root  cannot  be  eaten,  but  under  the 
influence  of  culture  it  becomes  fleshy,  voluminous,  nutritious,  and 
sweet,  while  retaining  its  aromatic  flavour. 

The  Parsnip  (Pastinacea  sativa)  grows  spontaneously  in  the 
fields  of  all  parts  of  Europe.  Like  the  Carrot,  it  is  tap-rooted, 
and  culture  has  rendered  it  alimentary,  but  the  flesh  is  doughy, 
and  slightly  bitter. 
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Smallage  {Apium  graveokns),  when  cultivated,  takes  the  name 
of  Celery.  Its  roots  in  the  wild  state  are  acrid  and  strongly 
odorous,  but  under  the  influence  of  culture  they  acquire  a  sweeter 
flavour.  When  its  long  petioles  have  been  softened,  and  had  the 
colour  taken  from  them  by  blanching,  that  is,  by  the  plant 
remaining  in  the  dark,  they  are  considered  one  of  the  luxuries 
of  the  table. 

Parsley  (Petroseiinum  sativum),  indigenous  to  the  South  of 
Europe,  is  now  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves ;  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  Chervil  {Anthriscus  cerefolium). 

Some  of  the  XJmbelliferaB  have  poisonous  or  narcotic  properties. 
The  first  in  this  list  is  the  Hemlock  {Conium  maeulatum).  It  is  a 
common  plant  on  the  road-side,  on  rubbish  heaps,  in  burial-grounds, 
and  in  damp  shaded  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  habitations. 
Its  root  is  white  and  spindle-shaped.  Its  straight  branching  her- 
baceous stem  is  from  a  yard  to  six  feet  high ;  it  is  smooth,  that  is 
to  say,  without  hairs,  cylindrical,  glaucous,  sb'ghtly  fluted,  and  is 
spotted  with  marks  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  It  has  very  large, 
alternate,  deeply-cut,  compound  leaves,  with  profoundly  dentate 
lengthened  folioles ;  its  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in 
terminal  umbels,  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twelve  tays.  Its  petals 
are  almost  equal,  sessile,  and  somewhat  heart-shaped.  Upon  each 
of  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  fruit  are  five  projecting  crenulated 
ribs,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  all  covered  with  small 
asperities,  or  rotimd  tubercles.  Any  part  of  the  Hemlock,  when 
crushed  between  the  fingers,  exhales  a  foetid  and  disagreeable 
odour.  It  is  well  known  that  this  plant  constitutes  a  violent 
poison  to  man,  and  still  more  so  to  animals.  The  proper  antidote 
to  poisoning  by  Hemlock  is  by  administering  tonic,  emetic,  and 
acid  drinks.  The  poisonous  properties  of  Hemlock  have  been 
known  from  the  most  ancient  times ;  Socrates  and  Phocion  were 
recompensed  for  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  the  Greeks 
by  having  the  choice  of  drinking  the  juice  of  this  plant,  or  the 
dagger. 

The  Water  Hemlock,  or  Cowbane  (Cicuta  vtrosa),  is  a  still  more 
active  and  violent  poison  than  the  Common  Hemlock.  It  is  hap- 
pily very  rare ;  it  grows  on  the  banks  of  ponds  and  ditches,  and 
in  turfy  marshes. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  the  ^thusa  ci/napium,  or  Fool's  Parsley, 
which  is  conmionly  foimd  in  cultivated  places.  In  kitchen  gardens 
this  plant  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  Parsley,  which  it  very  much 
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resembles  when  young  and  imperfectly  developed.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  this  potherb  by  the  following  characteristics : — 
The  leaves  of  the  Parsley  are  divided  twice ;  its  folioles  broad  and 
divided  into  three  sub-cuneiform  and  dentated  lobes ;  those  of  the 
Fool's  Parsley  are  divided  three  times,  its  folioles  are  more 
numerous,  straighter,  sharp-pointed,  deeply  cut,  and  dentated. 
Besides,  the  odour  of  the  Parsley  is  agreeable,  refreshing,  and 
aromatic;  whilst  that  of  the  FooFs  Parsley,  like  the  others,  is 
nauseous  and  foetid.  If  the  two  plants  are  in  flower  they  will  be 
distinguished  at  the  first  glance,  for  the  flowers  of  the  Parsley 
are  yellowish,  whilst  those  of  the  Fool's  Parsley  are  white.  The 
stems  of  these  plants  also  present  difierent  characteristics :  that  of 
the  Fool's  Parsley  is  almost  smooth,  the  lower  part  reddish,  and 
the  whole  slightly  tinged  with  red;  the  stem  of  our  aromatic 
vegetable,  on  the  contrary,  is  channelled  and  green. 

The  Araliaceje  are  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  tropics,  and  of  their 
borders  in  both  hemispheres,  especially  in  the  Western,  where  they 
are  plentiful.  Adoxa  moschatelliyui,  and  the  Ivy  (Hedera  helix)^ 
are  the  only  plants  of  the  order  indigenous  to  the  British  Islands ; 
the  former  is  distinguished  by  its  slightly  musky  odour,  and  its 
greenish-yellow  flowers,  which  grow  in  woods  and  shady  places. 
The  Ivy  is  universally  difiused,  its  habitat  woods,  hedges,  on  old 
buildings  and  rocks,  or  trunks  of  trees,  on  which  its  coriaceous 
evergreen  leaves  and  clinging  and  trailing  branches  form  a  pro- 
minent object.  Some  strange  confusion  has  arisen,  as  we  learn  from 
the  new  edition  of  Sowerby's  Botany,  between  the  Ivy  and  the 
Yew,  in  the  writings  of  the  poets,  which  Dr.  Prior  explains  thus : 
"The  Chamaepitys  of  Pliny,  as  we  learn  from  Parkinson,  was 
called  in  English,  Ground  Pine  and  Ground  Ivie,  after  the  Latin 
word  Iva.  But  the  name  Ground  Ivy  had  been  assigned  to 
another  plant,  which  was  called  in  Latin,  Hedera  terreatria,  and 
thus  Ivy  and  Hedera  came  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  terms. 
But  there  was  again  another  plant  which  was  also  called  Hedera 
terresMa,  viz.,  the  creeping  form  of  the  Ivy  {Hedera  helix) y  and  as 
Ivy  had  become  equivalent  to  Hedera  in  the  former  case,  so  it  did 
in  this  too,  and  eventually  was  appropriated  to  the  full-grown 
evergreen  shrub  so  well  known.  The  botanical  names  of  the  Yew 
are  so  completely  confused  by  the  older  botanists  with  those  of  the 
Ivy,  that,  dissimilar  as  are  the  trees,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
origin  of  their  names  is  identical." 

The  root  of  Panax  quvique/olium,  a  species  belonging  to  this 
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order,  fumlslies  a  drug  mnch  nsed  by  tlie  Chinese  under  the  name 
of  Ging8eng ;  and  P.  fruticosum,  and  P.  cochleatua,  natives  of  the 
Moluccas^  are  used  as  aromatic  medicines  by  native  practitioners 
in  the  East. 

The  CoRNACEJE  are  found  all  over  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  Some  of  them,  as  Comus  Jhrida,  sertcea,  and  circinata, 
are  said  to  possess  tonic  properties  of  a  high  order.  The  Cornel, 
or  Dogwood,  is  a  tree  sometimes  seen  in  our  hedges,  and  cultivated 
in  our  plantations,  being  useful  for  making  butchers'  skewers ;  and 
the  Cornelian  Cherry  (Comus  mascula)  is  common  on  the  Continent, 
where  its  little  clusters  of  starry  yellow  flowers  are  the  earliest 
harbingers  of  spring. 

The  HAitfAMELiDACEJE,  or  Witch  Hazels,  are  foimd  in  North 
America,  Japan,  China,  Central  Asia,  and  South  Africa ;  its  most 
attractive  member  being  the  genus  Ehodiola,  "  whose  great  red  in- 
volucral  leaves,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  give  quite  a  new  aspect  to  the 
order,  and  point  at  an  affinity  of  some  kind  with  Liquidambars." 
The  Bruniaceje  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  species,  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  natives  of  Australia,  where  they  are  found 
in  great  abimdance ;  but  species  of  Sccevola  are  also  found  in  the 
Moluccas.  Brunonia  Ausiralis  is  an  interesting  fragrant  Australian 
perennial. 

ASARALES. 

EpigjTious  exogens,  with  monochlamydeous  flowers,  and  small 
embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  which  Dr.  Lindley 
places  at  the  end  of  his  system,  but  acknowledges  the  position 
to  be  anomalous  as  respects  their  woody  structure,  the  peculiarity 
of  their  trimerous  flowers,  and  inferior  ovary,  abounding  in  ovules, 
which  have  no  parallel  near  where  they  are  placed.  Endlicher, 
on  the  other  hand,  places  them  with  his  Terminaliaceje  and 
Nepenthace^. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  hertmceous  plants ;  loaves  alternate,  rarely  opjpo- ' 
site,  sometimes  scale-like  and  non-stipulate ;  floviers  heimaphrodite, 

rarely  unisexuMl  by  abortion,  arranged  in  spikes  or  racemes ;  i)erianili  l         CCCI  Santalacev 
adherent  to  the  ovar)»;  stamens  four  or  five,  opposite  the  segments  of  f  '  owiiiumcc*. 

the  perianth ;  anthers  opening  longitudinally ;  fruit  one-seeded,  nut-  I 
like,  and  slightly  fleshy.  j 

Trees,  shrubs,  under-shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite  ^ 
entire  leaves,  veinless,  fleshy,  non-stipulate ;  flowers  hermaphrodite ;  | 

calyx  tubular,  adherent  to  the  oviuy.  with  free  entire  margin ;  i)etals  y      CCCII.  Lorantbacev. 
four  to  eight,  linear,  frequently  of  great  length  and  brilliancy ;  stamens  i 
equal  in  number ;  ovary  inferior ;  anthers  turned  inwards.  J 

Shrubs,  for  the  most  part  parasitical,  with  simple  opposite  leaves  ^ 
with  stipules  veinless,  thick,  and  leathery;  flowers  unisexual,  in 

spikes  or  panicles ;  perianth  adherent  with  the  ovar>'.  having  three  I      CCCIII   Viscacev 
to  five  fleshy  trisngular  divisions,  valvate   in  sestivation ;  stamens 
equal  to  the  divisiona  of  the  perianth ;  ovary  inferior ;  fruit  fleahy, 
one-celled. 
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HerbiioooiM  plants  or  shrubs,  the  latter  often  dhnbing;  leaves  altt^r-  ^ 
iiate,  simple,  and  stalked,  often  with  a  leafy  stipule  opposite  tlie  | 

leaf ;  flowers  hennaphrodite ;  calyx  adherent,  tubular ;  stameus  six  (     /vjnr v  AristolochiACfia 
to  twelve,  arising  from  the  base  of  the  })erianth ;  ovary  inferior,  six,  r    ^^"^■*'   •  •««»m»oi-«»*c««- 
rarely  three  or  four  celled ;  ovules  invened ;  fruit  a  capsule  or  berry,  1 
dry,  with  three,  four,  or  six  many-seeded  cells.  J 

The  Santalaceje,  or  Sandal- woods,  are  found  in  Europe  and 
North  America  as  humble  plants,  but  in  Australia,  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  they  expand  into  large  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  as  Santalum  album.  This  tree  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  wood, 
which  is  hard,  heavy,  admits  of  high  polish,  and  yields  a  fine  per- 
fume ;  qualities  which  recommend  it  for  all  kinds  of  fancy  furniture 
and  boxes.  It  is  also  burnt  in  temples,  as  incense,  its  fragrant 
odour  being  due  to  an  essential  oil  said  to  be  heavier  than  water. 

The  LoRANTHACEiE  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  both  of  Asia  and 
America,  but  rare  in  Africa,  where,  however,  the  parasitical  genera 
are  found  hanging  in  clusters  from  the  trees  on  which  they  grow. 
Their  economy  presents  some  very  curious  phenomena.  In  Viscum, 
the  Mistletoe,  according  to  Decaisne,  the  ovule  does  not  appear  till 
three  months  after  the  pollen  has  taken  efiect.  Griffiths,  who  has 
also  minutely  studied  Loranthus,  states  that  the  ripe  seeds  adhere 
firmly  to  the  substance  on  which  they  are .  applied,  by  means  of 
their  viscid  coating,  which  hardens  into  a  transparent  glue,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  after  appUcation  the  radicle  curves  towards  its 
support,  becoming  enlarged  and  flattened  as  soon  as  it  reaches  it. 
By  degrees  a  union  is  formed  between  the  woody  system  of  the 
parasite  and  stock,  the  fibres  of  the  sucker-like  root  of  the  former 
expanding  on  the  wood  of  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  bird's  foot. 
Up  to  this  time  the  parasite  has  been  nourished  by  its  own  alba- 
men,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  acquired  the  height  of  one  or  two 
inches  a  lateral  shoot  is  sent  out,  which  adheres  to  the  stock  by 
means  of  sucker-like  productions,  which  frequently  run  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  covering  the  tree  with  parasites. 

Mr.  Myers,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  order,  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  Loranthus  and  Vtscum ;  the  former  distinguished 
by  its  large,  showy,  dichlamydeous,  crimson  flowers,  with  length- 
ened stamens,  and  an  ovary  containing  a  solitary  ovule,  suspended 
from  the  summit  of  a  cell,  with  a  large  fleshy  cotyledon  ^  Viscum, 
on  the  contrary,  having  small,  pale,  dioecious,  monochlamydeous 
flowers,  with  stamens  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  different  in  structure, 
with  dissimilar  pollen ;  a  imilocular,  turbinate  ovarium,  with  three 
ovules  attached  to  a  free  central  placenta.  On  these  grounds  he 
founds  the  new  order  Viscace^,  or  Mistletoe. 
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The  Mistletoe  is  supposed  to  be  propagated  by  birds,  especially 
by  the  Fieldfare  and  Misselthrush,  which  feed  on  the  berries. 
The  mode  in  which  the  propagation  of  Myzodendron  is  effected  is 
also  clearly  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Hooker.  Here  the  fruit  is  pro- 
vided with  long,  feathery  processes  analogous  to  the  pappus  of 
the  Gompositse,  which  float  them  in  the  air,  and  afterwards 
assist  to  hold  them  on  to  the  branches  while  the  radicle  insinuates 
itself  into  the  plant.  The  genera  of  the  order  are  very  limited : 
Viscum  and  ArceutJiobiuin,  which  are  confined  to  Europe  ;  Myzo- 
dendron and  Lepidoceras  to  the  southern  parts  of  Chili ;  Etihrachion 
to  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay;  and  P/wradendron,  numerous  in 
species,  which  are  disseminated  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old 
and  New  World. 

The  Ahistolochiaceje,  or  Birthworts,  are  common  in  tropical 
America,  sparingly  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Siberia,  and 
in  small  numbers  in  India.  Two  species  are  said  to  be  British 
plants,  but  among  the  rarest  of  our  reputed  species,  and  probably 
an  accidental  importation.  Aristolochia  clematitis  is  recorded  as 
being  found  growing  on  old  walls,  &c.,  near  Spittal,  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  order  resides  in  the 
flowers,  which  have  no  corolla,  and  are  constantly  divided  into 
three  segments.  The  stamens  have  the  same  ternary  characters, 
and  the  cells  of  the  fruit  are  three  or  six,  always  adherent  to  the 
calyx.  The  arrangement  of  the  wood  is  also  peculiar,  their  stems 
being  composed  of  longitudinal  plates,  surrounded  by  a  central 
pith,  with  an  exterior  bark ;  but  these  plates  are  not  placed  in 
concentric  circles,  as  in  other  exogenous  plants,  but  continue  to 
grow,  uniformly  and  uninterruptedly,  as  long  as  the  plant  lives. 
The  most  remarkable  species  are  found  in  tropical  America,  where 
the  gigantic  size  and  grotesque  appearance  of  their  flowers  excite 
the  wonder  of  the  traveller  ;  of  these,  A.  cymbifera,  the  borders  of 
whose  calyx  resembles  one  of  the  lappels  of  a  Norman  woman's 
cap,  measures  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length  ;  while  the  flowers 
of  A.  cori flora  and  A.  gigantea  are  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches 
aci*oss.  They  are  generally  tonic  and  stimulating,  and  several  of 
them  are  used  in  medicine. 


PART   III. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS. 

LiNN^us,  whose  singular  genius  foresaw  most  of  the  conquests 
reserved  for  his  favourite  science — the  study  of  botany — laid  the 
foundations  of  Botanical  Geography.  In  the  prolegomena  of  his 
"Flora  Laponia/'  the  immortal  Botanist  of  XJpsal  says,  in  the 
poetical  and  concise  style  which  is  peculiar  to  him:  "The  dynasty 
of  the  Palms  reigns  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  globe ;  the  tropical 
zones  are  inhabited  by  whole  races  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  a  rich 
crown  of  plants  surrounds  the  plains  of  Southern  Europe  ;  armies 
of  green  Gramineae  occupy  Holland  and  Denmark ;  numerous 
tribes  of  Mosses  are  cantoned  in  Sweden ;  but  the  brownish- 
coloured  AlgsB,  and  the  white  and  grey  Lichens,  alone  vegetate  in 
cold  and  frozen  Lapland,  the  most  remote  habitable  spot  of  earth ; 
the  last  of  the  vegetables  alone  live  on  the  confines  of  the  earth." 

The  modifications  in  the  distribution  of  plants  which  Linnaeus 
had  observed  journeying  from  south  to  north,  Toumefort  had 
already  observed  during  his  travels  in  Armenia,  upon  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Ararat.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  he  saw  the  plants 
of  Armenia  ;  higher  up,  he  found  the  plants  of  Italy  ;  higher  up 
siill,  he  found  those  of  the  environs  of  Paris ;  above  these  were 
the  plants  of  Sweden  ;  finally,  on  the  borders  of  eternal  snow,  near 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  ho  found  those  of  Lapland. 

Bufibn  had  also  a  glimpse  of  the  laws  which  apply  to  the  distri- 
bution of  plants.  "  The  vegetation  which  covers  the  earth,"  he 
says,  "and  which  is  still  more  closely  attached  to  it  than  the 
animals  which  browse  it,  are  even  more  interested  than  they  in 
the  nature  of  climate.  Each  country,  each  changing  degree  of 
temperature,  has  its  particular  plants.  We  find  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  the  plants  of  France  and  Italy  ;  at  their  summit  we  find  the 
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plants  of  the  frozen  North  ;  and  the  same  northern  plants  we  find 
again  at  the  summit  of  the  mountains  of  Africa.  Upon  the  range 
of  the  hills  which  separate  the  Mogul  empire  from  the  kingdom 
of  Cashmere,  we  find  on  the  southern  slopes  many  of  the  plants  of 
the  Indies^  and  it  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  find  on  the  north 
flanks  many  of  those  of  Europe.  It  is  also  from  the  extremes  of 
climate  that  we  draw  our  drugs,  perfumes,  and  poisons,  and  all 
the  plants  whose  properties  are  in  excess.  Temperate  climates,  on 
the  contrary,  only  produce  temperate  things ;  the  mildest  of  herbs, 
the  most  wholesome  of  legumes,  the  most  refreshing  of  fruits,  the 
quietest  of  animals,  the  most  polished  of  men^  are  the  heritage  of 
the  mildest  climates.^' 

Such  are  the  views  with  which  men  of  genius  and  foresight 
preluded  the  discoveries  of  our  times  concerning  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  Geographical 
Botany  was  in  a  manner  created  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
whose  genius  is  so  universal  that  his  traces  are  found  in  connection 
with  every  modern  science.  On  his  return  from  his  voyage  to  the 
equinoctial  regions  of  America,  Von  Humboldt,  in  one  of  his  finest 
memoirs,  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  predominance  of  certain  forms 
of  vegetation  which  enables  us  to  recognise  a  country  immediately. 
A  forest  of  Firs  and  Pines  transports  us  at  once  to  the  northern 
or  to  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  Europe  ;  the  Oaks  and  Beeches 
to  the  temperate  zone ;  the  Olives  to  the  south,  and  the  Palms 
into  intertropical  regions  ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  country 
of  the  Heaths,  and  Mexico  is  perhaps  the  country  most  typical  of 
the  Orchids. 

In  another  memoir  Humboldt  attempted  to  estimate  the  total 
number  of  plants  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the 
influence  of  climate  upon  their  distribution.  For  the  first  time 
he  established  clearly  that  localities,  each  equally  distant  from  the 
equator,  and  at  an  equal  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  might 
nevertheless  have  climates  very  little  resembling  each  other,  while 
countries  situated  under  parallels  very  remote  one  from  the  other 
might  have  analogous  climates. 

The  travels  of  naturalists  of  our  own  day  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  have  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  botanists,  that  certain 
characteristics  belong  to  the  vegetation  of  each  climate,  aii  interest- 
ing fact  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  reader  some 
succinct  idea.     The  researches  of  explorers,  combined  with  the 
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labours  of  descriptiye  botanists,  enable  us  to  give  some  precision 
to  the  principles  of  Botanical  Geograpby. 

Theophrastes,  who  lived  B.C.  390,  enumerated  500  kinds  of  plants, 
and  Pliny  (a.d.  79),  in  his  "  Historia  Naturalis,"  doubled  the 
number.  The  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arab  naturalists  mention  1,400 
species,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  accord- 
ing to  Lobel  and  J.  Baudin,  this  number  was  raised  to  6,000.  The 
second  edition  of  Linnaeus's  "Plantarum"  (1762)  mentions. 8,800, 
and  Murray's  edition  of  the  "  Systema  Naturae  "  10,042  species, 
including  the  Cryptogamia.  Wildenow's  edition  of  the  "  Species 
Plantarum"  (published  from  1797  to  1807)  described  17,457  species 
of  flowering  plants,  which,  with  the  Cryptogamia,  make  20,000  of 
known  plants.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  known  plants  has 
increased  much  more  rapidly.  R.  Brown,  in  his  "  General 
Remarks  on  the  Botany  of  Terra  Australis,"  mentions  37,000 
Phanerogamia,  and  Humboldt  ("  De  Distributione  Geographica 
Plantarum  ")  spoke  of  44,000  Phanerogamous  and  Cryptogamous 
plants  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

De  CandoUe,  in  his  "Essai  El^mentaire  de  Geographic  Bo- 
tanique  "  (1820),  thought  that  the  writings  of  botanists  and  the 
various  European  collections  of  dried  specimens  might  contain 
56,000  plants ;  at  which  number  also,  in  1820,  the  species  in  the 
herbarium  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  were  estimated.  The  collec- 
tion of  M.  Benjamin  Delessert,  of  Paris,  was  supposed  to  contain,  in 
1847,  86,000  species,  a  number  which,  about  twelve  years  pre- 
viously, had  been  conjectured  by  Lindlcy  to  be  all  now  existing 
on  the  globe.  ("  Introduction  to  Botany,"  Second  Edition, 
1835.) 

The  Schombcrg  herbarium  is  estimated  by  Klotsch  to  contain 
74,000  species.  Loudon,  in  his  "  Hortus  Britannicus  "  (1832), 
mentions  26,660  as  cultivated  in  Britain.  Kunth's  catalogue 
of  species  cultivated  in  the  Berlin  Garden  contained  14,060, 
375  of  which  were  Ferns ;  leaving  13,685  flowering  plants,  among 
which  were  1,600  Coraposit«D,  1,150  Leguminosac,  428  Labiatcc, 
370  UmbelliferaD,  460  OrchidesB,  60  Palms,  and  600  Grasses  and 
Cyperaceao.  By  an  ingenious  calculation  of  the  space  occupied  by 
an  average-sized  plant,  Alphonse  de  CandoUe  thinks  he  may  infer 
that  the  number  cannot  be  less  than  from  400,000  to  500,000. 

The  numerical  proportion  of  species  belonging  to  the  Phanero- 
gams or  Cryptogams  varies  according  to  the  latitudes  of  the  globe. 
As  we  advance  towards  the  north,  the  number  of  Cryptogams 
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increases ;  the  number  of  Phanerogams^  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creases as  we  approach  the  equator.  In  the  frozen  or  temperate 
zones  the  Cryptogamia  are  humble  vegetables  which  scarcely  raise 
themselves  above  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  but  in  tropical  Brazil, 
the  elegant  arborescent  ferns  rise  to  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
Palm-trees. 

The  vegetation  of  each  species  corresponds  with  a  determinate 
interval  in  the  scale  of  the  thermometer,  and  this  interval  is  not 
the  same  for  all  plants.  Meleze  and  Dwarf  Birches  resist  cold  of 
40^  Fahr.  below  zero. 

Barley  has  gradually  become  so  much  extended  that  it  occupies 
the  northernmost  points  of  grain  culture,  a  circumstance  owing  to 
its  peculiar  requirements  of  temperature,  which  it  meets  with  in 
the  north — about  70^  north  latitude  in  Lapland,  at  67^  to  68^  in 
western  Russia,  and  68^  in  the  eastern  pai*ts ;  on  the  north- 
western parts  of  Europe  it  does  not  extend  so  far,  since  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  summer  months  falls,  and  the  climate  is  made 
less  favourable  by  excessive  moisture.  It  extends  from  the  north 
of  Scotland  to  the  Shetlands  and  the  Faroes,  but  seldom  ripens 
properly  in  the  latter,  so  that  the  seed-corn  is  chiefly  brought 
from  Denmark.     Barley  will  not  grow  in  Iceland. 

In  warmer  countries  it  occupies  a  conresponding  region  on  the 
hills,  and  is  grown  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet  on  the  Alps.  In 
Asia  it  is  grown  to  the  extreme  limits  of  grain  in  the  north, 
and  on  the  Himalayas  at  12,000  feet  of  altitude. 

In  North  America  it  reaches  the  northernmost  cHmatal  limit,  and 
extends  along  many  degrees  of  latitude  at  a  certain  elevation  on 
the  Andes. 

The  most  important  Wheats  are  the  Winter  Wheat  {Triticum 
hybernum),  the  Summer  Wheat  [T.  (pstivum),  and  Spelt  (T.  spelta). 
These  were  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  Jews,  Egj^p- 
tians,  and  Persians.  The  Greeks  had  several  kinds  of  Wheat,  and 
the  Romans  had  three  kinds,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  our 
Summer  Wheat.  This  latter  prevails  most  in  warm  climates,  and 
ripens  most  quickly.  Winter  Wheat  prevails  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  may  be  sown  in  spring  and  autumn.  If  in  spring,  it 
acquires  the  habit  of  ripening  more  quickly.  The  northern  limit 
of  Wheat  in  Great  Britain  is  about  58®  north  latitude,  in  Norway 
64^*,  and  in  Sweden  62®,  but  it  is  not  much  cultivated  beyond  60®. 
In  the  west  of  Bussia  it  is  at  61^®,  and  falls  off  gradually  in  the 
east.     The  Polar  limits  in  North  America  are  not  yet  ascertained, 
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as  its  culture  has  not  perhaps  been  pushed  there  to  its  utmost 
extent.  It  is  known  to  be  cultivated  at  54^  in  the  middle  of  the 
continent. 

The  equatorial  limit  in  the  plains  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
seems  to  be  not  far  distant  from  the  tropic,  but  it  grows  luxu- 
riantly on  the  plateaux  of  the  intertropical  regions  of  America  at 
8,000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  possible  limits 
of  the  culture  of  Spelt  are  not  ascertained,  since  the  existing  diffu- 
sion of  this  grain  depends  more  on  the  habits  of  men,  and  their 
systems  of  cultivation,  than  on  climatal  conditions. 

The  Vine  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  temperate  zones,  and  is  said 
to  attain  a  diameter  of  3  to  6  inches,  and  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  trees  in  the  forests  of  Mingrelia  and  Imeritia.  Hum- 
boldt estimates  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  succeeds  onlv 
in  those  climates  where  the  annual  mean  temperature  is  between 
oO^  and  60®  Fahr.,  or  the  winter  temperature  may  be  as  low  as 
48®  Fahr.,  if  the  summer  heat  rises  to  68®  Fahr.  In  the  Old 
World  these  conditions  are  found  to  exist  as  far  north  as  latitude 
50®,  in  the  New  World  not  beyond  40®.  In  both  hemispheres  the 
profitable  culture  ceases  within  30®  of  the  equator,  unless  in 
elevated  regions,  or  in  such  as  Teneriffe,  where  the  heat  is 
moderated  by  the  sea  breeze.  Thus  the  region  of  the  Vine  occu- 
pies a  band  of  about  20®  in  breadth  in  the  Old  World,  and  not 
more  than  half  that  breadth  in  America. 

This  garden  thus  contains  only  -^th  of  the  CompositBD  (about 
10,000,  De  CandoUe  and  Walpers),  |th  of  the  Leguminosse  (8,068), 
and  ith  of  the  Grasses  (Grasses  3,544,  Cyperaceaa  2,000,  Kimth), 
and  of  the  smaller  families  of  the  Labiatee  (2,190),  and  UmbeUi- 
fer®  (1,620)  about  ^th  or  -^th. 

Supposing  all  the  flowering  plants  cultivated  at  one  time  in  all 
the  botanic  gardens  of  Europe  to  amount  to  20,000,  and  assuming, 
from  the  foregoing  comparisons,  that  the  cultivated  species  amount 
to  about  the  eighth  of  those  described  and  preserved  in  collections, 
the  latter  would  amount  to  about  160,000.  Large  as  this  number 
is,  it  will  scarcely  be  thought  excessive,  when  we  recollect  how 
small  a  proportion  of  many  large  families  is  to  be  found  in  our 
gardens — scarcely  1-lOOth  part ;  for  example,  of  the  Guttifera?, 
MalpighiacesB,  Melastomese,  Myrtaceae,  and  KubiacesB.  If  we 
apply  this  mode  of  calculation  to  the  number  of  species  given  by 
Loudon  (26,660),  the  estimate  of  160,000  rises  to  213,280  species; 
and  this  is  still  moderate,  since  Heynold's  "  Nomenclator  Botanicus 
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Hortensis^'  of  1846,  rates  the  calculated  flowering  species  at 
35,600. 

These  deductions,  based  on  Kunth's  inferences,  refer  to  the  pro- 
portion of  species  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  to  the  entire  number 
hitherto  described  and  existing  in  herbaria.  The  next  point  is  to 
consider  the  proportion  by  the  latter  to  the  probable  sum  of  the 
species  actually  living  on  the  globe  at  the  present  time,  and  to 
test  the  assumed  minimum  of  this  by  the  relative  number  of  the 
species  in  the  different  families.  Such  a  test,  however,  gives,  even 
for  the  minimum,  results  so  low,  that  we  find,  even  in  the  large 
families  to  which  so  many  new  species  have  recently  been  added, 
we  are  still  acquainted  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  existing 
plants. 

We  can  now  comprehend  why  certain  vegetables  live  in  some 
countries  without  flowering,  and  others  without  bearing  fruit.  The 
short  summers  and  short  days  in  such  countries  fail  to  yield  the 
^SS^^g^^  amount  of  heat,  and  that  supplied  is  just  sufficient  to 
develop  their  leaves,  but  not  enough  to  expand  their  flowers ; 
and  their  fruits  are  abortive.  The  influence  of  heat  on  vegetation 
is  so  marked  that  we  can  scarcely  name  a  single  species  which ^is 
truly  cosmopolitan.  Most  vegetables  occupy  a  determinate  zone 
of  their  own,  which  they  rarely  pass.  The  cold  prevents  them 
from  passing  its  limits  towards  the  north  ;  the  heat  exercises  the 
same  influence  towards  the  south. 

Humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  solar  influence  have,  also, 
a  notable  influence  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants.  It 
is  still  more  necessary  to  consider  the  influence  of  altitude.  In 
proportion  as  we  rise  in  the  atmosphere  the  temperature  decreases, 
and  this  lowering  of  the  temperature  is  so  sudden,  that  in  ascend- 
ing a  mountain  we  pass  through  many  degrees  of  decreasing 
temperature  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  From  this  it  follows 
that  a  high  moimtain  imder  the  equator  may  be  clothed  at  its  base 
in  the  richest  vegetation,  while  its  summit  is  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  and  the  space  between  is  clothed  with  all  the  diversity  of 
vegetation  (on  a  limited  scale)  which  the  traveller  meets  with  in 
his  journey  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 

We  will  now  consider,  in  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their 
vegetable  products,  the  five  geographical  divisions  of  the  whole 
world — ^Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 


4s«  the  vegetable  woetj). 

Europe. 

Wo  can  distinguish  in  Europe  three  great  botanical  regions. 
1.  The  region  of  the  North ;  2.  The  Middle  region ;  and  3.  The 
region  of  the  South,  or  Slediterranean, 

The  Northern  region  comprehends  Lapland,  Iceland,  the 
northern  provinces  of  Sweden,  of  Norway,  and  of  Russia.  The 
vegetation  there  is  monotonous,  with  little  variety.  The  ligneous 
species  form  only  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  plants  we  find  there. 


The  crj-ptogamous  plants  predominate.  The  trees  are  principally 
represented  by  Conifers  and  Amentales,  with  some  slight  and 
accidental  exceptions.  The  Oaks,  the  Hazel,  and  Poplar  are 
arrested  at  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude  north  ;  the  Beech,  the 
Ash,  and  the  Lime  at  63°  ;  the  Conifers  grow  up  to  67*^ ;  Barley 
and  Oats  can  be  cultivated  up  to  the  seventieth  parallel  north. 
Spitzbergen,  the  most  northerly  island  in  the  globe,  situated 
between  76"  30'  and  81°  north  latitude,  contains  only  ninety-three 
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species  of  phanerogamous  plants,  belonging  principally  to  the 
families  of  GraminesB,  the  MyrtacesB,  a  few  Gruciferse,  Saxifrages, 
Banunculacess,  and  some  Synantheraceae.  Among  these  plants 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  tree  or  shrub,  but  only  an  under- shrub, 
Empetrum  nigrum^  and  two  small  creeping  Willows.  Some  idea 
of  Norway,  with  its  deeply-intersecting  fjords,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  engraving.  Fig.  447. 

M.  Charles  Martins,  the  learned  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of 
MontpeUer,  to  whom  Botanical  Geography  is  indebted  for  many 
Taluable  observations,  made  a  voyage  along  the  western  coast  of 
Norway,  from  Drontheim  to  North  Cape,  in  recording  which  he 
has  traced  with  a  vigorous  hand  the  picturesque  vegetation  of 
that  country.  "  On  the  28th  of  June,*'  he  says,  "  we  arrived  at 
Drontheim.  While  embarking  I  was  much  surprised  to  see 
Cherry-trees  bearing  fruit  about  the  size  of  peas.  Lilac,  the 
Mountain  Ash,  the  Black  Currant  Bush,  and  the  Iris  Oermanica 
were  covered  with  expanding  flowers.  My  astonishment  ceased, 
however,  when  I  learnt  that  the  spring  had  been  a  very  fine  one. 
The  most  common  tree  in  the  gardens  and  streets  of  the  town  is 
the  Mountain  Ash.  I  remarked  also  four  Oaks  (Quercus  robur), 
which  appeared  to  suffer  from  the  cold.  In  short,  upon  the  west 
coast  of  Norway  the  northern  limit  of  the  Oak  lies  half  a  degree 
south  of  Drontheim. 

"  The  Ash  is  a  more  hardy  tree,  but  it  never  attains  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Oak  in  Sweden,  and  in  latitude  69*^  18'  I  noted  the 
last  of  them.  The  Lime  lives  at  Drontheim,  as  do  the  Poplar, 
the  Blue  Melilot,  and  the  Chestnut-tree.  The  Common  Lilac 
blooms  in  every  garden.  All  fruit-trees  are  cultivated  on  espaliers. 
Even  on  the  most  favoured  exposures,  the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum 
do  not  ripen  every  year.  In  the  environs  of  Drontheim  bouquets 
are  formed  of  Elder  blossom,  of  Birch  blossom,  and  Fir  tops, 
intermingling  with  the  Ash,  Maple,  and  Aspen ;  Cherry  blossom. 
Hazels,  and  Jimipers  crown  the  pjrramid.  The  upper  fields  are 
dry  and  well  exposed,  while  the  meadows  occupy  the  lower  ground. 
This  fine  fresh  landscape  has  something  exceedingly  pleasing  about 
it,  although  severe  and  cold. 

"  Towards  the  north  I  pushed  on  to  Cape  Ladehamer,  which  is 
crowned  with  light-foliaged  Birches.  On  the  east  is  the  cascade 
of  Leerfes,  where  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  Nidelven  pre- 
cipitate themselves  over  the  rocks  in  the  middle  of  a  black  forest 
of  Pines.     I  arrived  there  at  midnight.     The  sun  and  its  sur- 
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rounding  rays,  which  mingled  together  on  the  horizon,  projected  a 
hazy,  doubtful  light  upon  the  landscape,  for  at  this  period  of  the 
year  the  sun  scarcely  sinks  beneath  the  horizon  in  this  latitude, 
and  the  scattered  lights  which  bum  in  the  heavens  towards  the 
north  already  announce  that  it  will  soon  reappear. 

"  In  the  fields  and  by  the  roadsides  I  found  a  great  many 
plants  which  occupy  similar  situations  in  France.'*  "  Neverthe- 
less," he  continues  farther  on,  "  the  eye  of  a  botanist  was  rejoiced 
by  the  sight  of  a  vegetation  belonging  at  once  to  the  Flora  of  the 
Boreal  regions,  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  sea-shore." 

AmoDg  the  shrubs  he  discovers  the  Oeranium  syJ/vaticum^  the 
Alpine  Columbine,  the  Aconitum  septentrionaley  the  Pedicularis 
of  Lapland,  the  THentalis  Uuropcea,  the  Paris  quadrifolia;  in 
the  more  sheltered  places,  the  Dogberry  of  Sweden,  the  Vac- 
cineum  viiis  tdeea,  the  renowned  viviparous  Alpine  Pea;  in  the 
marshes,  the  Bilberry,  the  Avens,  or  Herb  Bennet  of  the  brooks; 
upon  the  sandy  sea-shore  the  Water  Plantain  {Triglochin  tnari- 
timum),  and  many  others  equally  interesting  to  the  botanist. 

In  the  first  days  of  July  the  traveller  reached  Heldringen,  a 
post-town  situated  on  the  borders  of  Northland  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Drontheim,  under  latitude  65°  15'.  He  scaled  a  mountain 
whose  denuded  summit  was  2,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  vegetation  resembled  that  of  the  summit  of  the  Alps.  The 
Willow  and  the  Biapensia  of  Lapland  alone  reminded  him  that  he 
w^as  in  Norway. 

"  At  Bodoe,  in  67^  16',"  he  continues,  "  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  houses  covered  with  turf,  upon  which  grew  many  tufts  of 
grass.  According  to  my  custom,  I  first  examined  the  culti- 
vated vegetables,  but  I  saw  only  a  few  Potatoes,  Peas,  Badishes, 
a  few  Gooseberry-trees  without  fruit,  and  some  fields  of  Barley 
and  Rye. 

"  In  the  meadows  just  above  the  sea-level  I  found  some  plants 
which  would  have  demonstrated  to  me,  in  the  absence  of  other 
proofs,  how  much  the  climate  of  this  country  approaches  that  of 
the  most  elevated  Alpine  regions.  This  was  the  eight-petaled 
Dryas,  Silene  acaulis,  Arctostaphyhs  Alpina,  Lswiy's  Mantle,  and 
the  Bartsta  of  the  Alps ;  and  besides  them,  those  vegetables  of  the 
northern  regions  which  are  imknown  in  Alpine  regions,  namely, 
Aconitum  septentrionak,  the  White  Braba,  the  Tqfieldia  Alpina, 
Besides  these,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  climate,  some  of 
the  plants  which  are  most  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
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are  found  here^  as  the  Dandelion^  the  Coltsfoot  (Tussilago),  the 
Meadow  Cardamum  {C.  pratensis),  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet;  they 
seemed  a  souvenir  of  France  thrown  at  random  in  the  midst  of 
this  Borean  vegetation." 

He  arrived  finally  at  Hammerfest,  which  is  under  70^-  48'  north 
latitude.  Here  all  attempts  at  cultivation  had  disappeared.  The 
energies  of  the  place  are  turned  to  commerce ;  it  is  from  curiosity 
rather  than  for  profit  or  utility  that  a  few  legumes  are  cultivated. 

"  Near  the  city,"  adds  the  Professor,  "I  observed  rich  meadows, 
tlint  were  cut  once  a  year,  and  some  herds  of  half- wild  reindeer, 
which  grazed  and  roamed  about  freely.  We  shall  deceive  our- 
selves, however,  if  we  consider  Hammerfest  a  dull  or  melancholy 
city.  Its  principal  street,  on  the  contrary,  consists  of  very  fair 
new  wooden  houses,  well  ordered,  and  in  all  respects  comfortable. 
These  are  the  habitations  of  the  better  class  of  inhabitants.  The 
houses  of  the  lower  classes  are  poorer  and  older  ;  borrowing,  how- 
ever, a  particxilar  charm  from  the  flowery  turf  with  which  they 
are  covered.  The  roofs  are  formed  of  great  squares  of  turf,  on 
which  a  number  of  plants  have  germinated  and  grow  vigorously. 
In  seeing  these  aerial  gardens  I  have  for  the  first  time  been  able 
to  comprehend  the  phrase  'in  textis/  which  often  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  LinnaBus,  indicative  of  the  locality.  In  short,  it  was 
upon  the  roofs  of  houses  that  the  learned  Botanist  of  Upsal 
herborised  at  Hammerfest;  indeed,  I  frequently  borrowed  a  ladder 
myself  from  the  proprietor  in  order  to  gather  the  plants  which 
grew  round  the  chimney  of  one  of  these  picturesque  old  houses. 
What  I  often  found  there  were  Cochlearia  Anglica,  Lychnis  %yU 
vestris,  Chrysanthemum  inodorata,  Shepherd's  Purses,  Thinspi,  and 
Field  and  Meadow  Peas.  In  autumn,  when  the  yellow  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemum  inodorata  are  in  full  bloom,  these  hanging  meadows 
rival  in  beauty  those  of  our  own  more  genial  climate,  and  give  the 
city  a  smiling  physiognomy  which  contrasts  most  happily  with  the 
severe  aspect  of  surrounding  nature.  The  Ranunculus  glaciallsy 
Arabis  Alpina,  Silene  acaulis,  the  Snowy  Saxifrage,  a  few  Bil- 
berries, the  Diapensia  of  Lapland,  some  dwarf  Willows,  as  Salix 
reticulata,  herbacea,  &c.,  all  grow  in  the  neighbourhood." 

The  learned  traveller  finally  reaches  North  Cape,  in  latitude  71°. 
"  How  great  was  my  surprise  on  landing,"  he  continues,  "  to  find 
myseK  in  the  middle  of  the  richest  subalpine  meadows  that  can 
be  imagined  !  High  and  tufted  grass,  which  reached  my  knees. 
I  found  here,  in  short,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe,  the 
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flowers  which  had  so  often  attracted  my  admiration  at  the  foot  of 
the  Swiss  Alps  ;  there  they  were,  as  vigorous,  as  brilliant,  and  all 
much  larger  than  among  the  mountains.  The  Globe  flower  of 
Europe  {Trollius  Eurapceus),  the  Alcliemilla  Aipina,  Geranium  of 
the  woods,  the  Alpine  Hawkweed,  Hieracium  Alpinum,  Phleum 
Alpinum,  and  the  Alpine  Pea.  On  the  right  rises  the  imposing 
mass  of  North  Cape,  steep  and  inaccessible ;  before  us  a  st^ep  and 
sloping,  but  verdant  path,  which  permitted  us  to  attain  the 
summit  by  winding  round  the  side  of  the  mountain.  In  the 
descent  I  gathered  with  enthusiasm  all  the  plants  which  pre- 
sented themselves;  to  me  they  possessed  a  peculiar  interest  as 
being,  so  to  speak,  the  most  robust  and  adventurous  of  all  their 
European  congeners.  They  seemed,  like  myself,  to  be  expatriated, 
and  exposed  on  this  black  rock  to  be  battered  by  the  waves.  I  was 
tempted  to  ask  them  why  they  had  quitted  the  skirts  of  the  culti- 
vated fields  and  peaceful  shades  of  the  woods  of  Meudon,  where 
they  could  receive  the  homage  of  Parisian  botanists,  in  order  to 
lead  this  exposed  life  among  strangers.  They  were  the  Meadow 
Queen,  the  Cerastium  of  the  fields,  Shepherd's  Purse,  Datidelion 
kontodum,  Golden  Verge,  &c.  Nevertheless  the  Boreal  or  Alpine 
plants  were  in  the  majority  on  these  slopes.  I  found  there  Pedi- 
cuiaria  Laponnicay  Salix  reticularis,  the  Snowy  Gentian,  Comus  alba, 
the  Dogwood- tree  of  Sweden,  &c. 

"The  loftiest  summit  of  North  Cape  is  1,020  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  small  rock,  on  which 
many  visitors  have  engraved  their  names.  But  even  this  last 
rock  was  not  destitute  of  all  vegetation ;  the  small  circular  leaves 
of  Parmelia  saxatilis,  one  of  the  Lichens,  black  as  the  rock,  were 
attached  to  it,  and  a  small  microscopic  moss  hid  itself  in  the  clefts 
upon  the  plateau.  There  were  a  few  miserable-looking  plants, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  winds,  scattered  on  the  grouDd, 
and  seeking  shelter  behind  such  elevations  of  the  soil  as  would 
protect  them  from  the  continuous  squalls  which  swept  the  North 
Cape.  Among  the  shrubs  I  even  found  the  Birch  and  the  Cha- 
mwledon  procumbens.  The  herbaceous  plants  were  much  less 
numerous.  Among  them  were  Silene  acaulis,  the  Diapensia  La- 
ponnica,  and  the  Opposite-leaved  Saxifrage." 

The  Middle  European  region  includes  all  the  countries  which 
constitute  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe — Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  British  Isles,  Upper 
Italy,  and  the  greater  part  of  France.    This  region,  whose  exact 
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limits  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace,  is  very  different  from  the 
preceding.  It  is  milder,  more  temperate ;  its  woods  and  forests 
consist  essentially  of  the  Common  Oak  {Querctis  robur),  to  which 
we  miay  add  the  Chestnut-tree,  the  Beech,  and  the  Birch,  the 
Ebn,  the  Hornbeam,  the  Alder,  &c. ;  but  the  Oak  predominates. 
Those  trees,  all  of  which  lose  their  leaves  during  winter,  give  to 
the  landscape  a  very  peculiar  feature,  varying  with  the  season. 
This  region  is  especially  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Cereals.  An  oblique  line,  drawn  from  the  east  to  west,  with 
certain  inflections  of  its  course,  but  ranging  between  the  forty- 
seventh  and  forty-eighth  parallel,  and  inclining  a  little  towards 
the  north,  would  divide  the  two  zones— one,  the  Northern,  in 
which  the  Vine  and  the  Mulberry  yield  to  the  rigour  of  winter, 
whose  forests  are  chiefly  composed  of  Conifers,  where  the  culture 
of  the  Apple  and  the  Pear  takes  their  place,  and  which  includes 
more  of  the  Cyperaceae,  of  the  KosaceaD,  and  of  the  Crucifers ;  the 
other,  the  Southern,  characterised  by  the  culture  of  the  Vine,  the 
Mulberry,  and  the  Maize,  and  in  which  plants  of  the  LabiatesD 
begin  to  predominate.  Some  idea  of  the  vegetation  of  this  region 
will  be  gathered  from  Plate  XIX.,  which  represents  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  in  the  glory  of  its  summer  vegetation. 

In  the  Southern  European  region  the  Mediterranean  forms  the 
centre.  It  is  a  vast  basin,  whose  shores  present  a  vegetation 
which,  if  not  identical,  is  at  least  analogous  in  its  whole  extent. 
The  Labiateae  abound  there,  and  in  certain  seasons  the  air  is  filled 
with  their  sweet  perfume.  To  this  extensive  family  we  may  add 
a  large  number  of  Caryophyllaceae,  Cistaceae,  Liliaceao,  and  Bora- 
gineae.  The  Mediterranean  draws  its  most  distinctive  character, 
however,  from  the  vast  extent  of  uncultivated  country,  where  the 
Kermes  Oak,  the  Phillpreas,  the  Evergreen  Oak,  and  various 
Labiateae,  half  frutescent,  reign  supreme.  These  plants  more 
especially  abound  in  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Algeria,  and  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Asia  Minor.  Nevertheless  a  new  vegetation 
makes  its  appearance  at  Khodes  and  Jaffa,  which  becomes  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Egypt. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Mediterranean  often  presents  itself  with 
a  smiling  and  agreeable  aspect.  Clumps  of  odorous  Myrtles  and 
Arbutus,  the  Aromatic  Chaste-tree,  frequently  occur  on  its  shores ; 
magnificent  Kose  Laurels,  whose  praises  have  been  sung  by  the 
poets,  occupy  the  edges  of  the  brooks.  In  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain, 
the  Orange-trees  form  almost  one  mass  of  flowers  and  fruit.    The 
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Prickly  Pear  (Opuntia  vulgaris),  the  African  species  of  Agave, 
become  here  naturalised,  forming  impenetrable  hedges  in  the 
southern  parts  of  these  countries,  to  which  they  give  a  marked 
and  very  characteristic  landscape.  The  forests  consist  essentiaUy 
of  the  Evergreen  Oak  (Quercm  ikx),  whose  persistent  leaves 
remain  until  after  their  third  year,  and  whose  acorns,  which  have 
a  very  agreeable  taste,  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people's 
food.  The  Cork-tree  {Quercus  suber),  mixed  with  other  charac- 
teristic trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  Erica  arborea,  with  numerous 
species  of  Cistm,  with  ephemeral  flowers,  often  large  and  of  dazzling 
brilliance,  mingling  with  the  fragrant  Broom  {Genista  tinctoria), 
form  the  ordinary  vegetation. 

Among  the  other  species  characteristic  of  the  vegetable  world 
of  these  happy  regions  we  may  cite  the  Cypress  (Cnpressus),  the 
Aleppo  Pine  {Pinus  HaJepensis),  some  Plantains,  the  Olive,  which 
we  scarcely  meet  with  elsewhere ;  Mastic- tree  (Pistachio  lentiscus), 
and  the  Pomegranate. 

Over  a  great  part  of  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  a  Palm,  the 
Chamcerops  humilis,  with  fan-like  foliage,  waves  beside  the  Date, 
sometimes  from  the  bosom  of  a  clump  of  Oranges  and  Citrons,  its 
tall  stipe  crowned  with  an  elegant  panicle  of  drooping  and 
feather-like  leaves. 

Asia. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  even  an  idea  of  the  rich  and 
varied  vegetation  of  Asia.  "We  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  rapid 
glance  of  the  features  most  characteristic  of  its  Northern,  Central, 
and  Southern  divisions. 

The  Northern  region,  of  which  Siberia  is  a  part,  forms  a 
botanical  region  in  close  connection  with  the  hyperborean  portion 
of  Europe  in  the  one  direction,  and  with  its  middle  region  on 
the  other.  It  has  its  own  peculiar  character,  nevertheless,  from 
the  predominance  of  certain  families,  such  as  the  Leguminoss, 
Ranunculaceae,  Cruciferae,  Liliaceae,  and  Umbelliferae,  some  genera 
of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  species.  We 
may  quote  the  genus  Astragalus  among  the  Legumes ;  the  Spira*a 
among  the  Rosals ;  the  Artemisia  among  the  Compositae ;  and  the 
Rhubarb  among  the  PolygonacesB.  Considering  that  the  winter 
temperature  is  often  40®  Fah.  below  zero,  we  cannot  reckon  on  a 
condition  of  vegetation  very  varied.  Leafy  forests  are  formed  by 
the  Siberian  Larch,  the  Daurique  Larch,  the  Siberian  Pine,  the 
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Cimbrian  Pine,  and  Ptnua  sylvestrtSj  &c. ;  Wliite  Poplars  and 
isolated  Balsamic  plants,  some  species  of  dwarf  Birches,  Service- 
trees,  Blackberries,  Alders,  Willows,  accompany  them,  wliile 
Myrtles  and  Alpine  Roses  form  the  under-shrubs.  The  Flora 
of  the  Steppes  of  Kamtschatka  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  the  pasturages  of  Central  Europe.  According  as  the  spectator 
expects  these  to  be  rich  or  sterile,  he  is  the  more  or  less  surprised 
to  find  stately  Tulips  and  graceful  Irises  mingling  with  the 
grassy  turf  in  spring,  but  the  Wormwood  (Artemisia),  and  other 
monotonous  forms  of  vegetation,  succeed  them. 

Humboldt  assigns  to  the  forests  of  the  Oural  the  vegetation 
characteristic  of  a  park.  "  They  present,"  he  says,  "an  alternation 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Aceraceao,  round-leaved  plants,  and 
other  magnificent  trees ;  an  assemblage  which  is  completed  by 
masses  of  brushwood,  formed  by  Wild  B.oses,  Honeysuckles,  and 
Junipers,  whilst  the  Hespens,  the  blue-petaled  Polemonium, 
Cartma,  Mathiola,  magnificent  Primroses,  and  Larkspurs,  form  a 
perfect  carpet  of  flowers ;  while  the  Water  Trefoil,  with  white 
blossoms  and  delicately-carved  leaves,  is  the  grace  of  the  marshes." 
He  saw  also  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtisch  great  spaces  entirely 
coloured  with  red  by  JEpilobium,  with  which  were  associated  the 
tall-stemmed  Larkspurs  (Delphiniutn),  with  blue  flowers,  and  the 
fiery-scarlet  Lychnis  Chalcedonica.*' 

These  fragmentary  pictures,  which  we  borrow  from  MuUer's 
"  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  World,"  give  an  idea  very  different, 
no  doubt,  from  that  usually  entertained  of  the  vast  regions  included 
in  Northern  Asia. 

In  Central  Asia  we  are  transported  into  the  vast  regions  lying 
between  the  Himalayas  and  China,  including  Japan. 

The  Magnolias — those  grand-leaved  trees,  with  magnificent 
flowers  and  delicate  aroma,  which  give  such  an  attractive  feature 
to  gardens  where  they  can  be  cultivated — are  natives  of  this  vast 
region.  So  is  the  Camellia,  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  naturalised 
in  the  greenhouses  of  Europe,  whose  evergreen,  glossy,  and 
persistent  foliage  is  the  admiration  of  travellers,  and  of  which  we 
may  reckon  upwards  of  seven  hundred  varieties  of  the  Camellia 
Japonica  alone ;  and  the  Tea-plant  {Thea  viridis),  of  whose  leaves 
so  many  millions  of  pounds  are  annually  imported  into  Europe. 
Also  the  Aucuba,  with  coriaceous  leaves  and  clustered  flowers,  so 
ornamental  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies.  Finally,  the  genus 
Celastrus,  Hollies,  Spindle-tree  {Euonymus),  &c. 
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The  most  remarkable  trees  and  shrubs  besides  these  are  the 
elegant  Palm  {Raphis  flabelliformk) ;  the  Paper  Mulberry  {Brou^- 
Bonetia  papyri/era) ;  the  fragrant  Olive  {Olea  EuropcBa)^  whose 
flowers  are  employed  to  give  flavour  to  Tea  leaves ;  the  Ebony- 
tree  {DiospyroB  kaki),  with  white  flowers,  and  berries  of  a  cherry- 
red,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour;  the  Japan  Medlar  (Me^ilus 
Japonica) ;  the  Crinko  biloba,  or  Sacred  tree,  which  is  planted 
round  the  temples;  the  Yews  {Taxus  mucifera  and  verticulata)  ; 
the  Cypress  (Cupressm  pendula) ;  some  Junipers,  Thujas,  and 
Oaks — among  the  latter,  Quercus  glabra  and  gluuca;  the  Alniis 
Japonica,  Jugians  nigra  (the  Black  Walnut),  and  several  species 
of  Laurels  and  Maples. 

Among  the  cultivated  plants  we  find  Rice,  Wheat,  Barley, 
Oats,  Sorghum  saracina,  Sago-tree  {Cycas  revoluta) ;  the  Caraibian 
Cabbage  (Caldium  esculentum) ;  Convohulm  batatas,  the  Apple, 
the  Pear,  Quince,  Plum-tree,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Peach,  Medlar  of 
Japan,  divers  species  of  Orange,  Cabbages,  Radishes,  Yams, 
Cucumbers,  Gourds,  Water- Melons,  Anise  (Pimpinella  anisum). 
Peas,  Haricot  Beans,  Hemp,  Paper  Mulberry,  and  the  Annual  Cot- 
ton-plant {Gossypium  herbaceutn) — a  remarkablfe  mingling  of  vege- 
table productions,  which  transports  us  at  one  moment  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  and  at  the  next  from  America  to  Asia. 

The  same  curious  assemblage  of  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics 
with  that  of  the  North  of  Europe  occurs  again  with  respect  to 
cultivated  plants  in  Central  Asia.  We  see  here,  side  by  side, 
the  Fig,  the  Vine,  the  Chestnut-tree,  and  the  Pomegranate,  the 
Almond  and  the  Citrons.  In  China  and  Japan  we  find  under 
cultivation  the  Sarracenia,  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Aspa- 
ragus, Melons,  Peas  and  Beans,  and,  along  with  them.  Rice,  the 
Arum  esculentum,  and  Indian  Corn.  We  might  here  dwell  upon 
a  crowd  of  ornamental  plants,  many  of  which  are  now  well  known 
in  Europe,  such  as  Glycine,  the  Lily  of  Japan,  the  Tiger  Lily,  the 
Chinese  Primrose,  and  the  Magnolia,  which  are  native  in  Russian 
Asia,  and  well-known  ornaments  of  our  hothouses. 

The  Southern  region  of  Asia  comprehends  the  Indian  penin- 
sula. Here  non -tropical  species  disappear,  or  only  present  them- 
selves very  rarely.  Tropical  groups  become  more  numerous ;  the 
trees  cease  to  lose  their  leaves ;  ligneous  vegetation  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  without  the  tropics ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  more 
magnificent ;  climbing,  creeping,  and  parasitic  plants  increase  in 
number  and  size.      India  may  be  considered  the  true  countrj'  of 
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aromatic  plants.  Nor  is  the  rich  soil  less  fruitful  in  the  produc- 
tion of  plants  of  another  order.  Trees  producing  suitable  timber 
for  constructive  purposes  are  found  there  in  perfection. 

Among  the  arborescent  plants  those  most  abundant  in  this 
botanical  region  are  found  to  belong  to  the  genera  ot  Bombax, 
Sapindus,  Mimosa^  Acacia,  Cassia,  Jambosa,  Oardenia,  The 
Ebony-tree  {Diospyros  ehenus)  has  been  celebrated  for  its  black- 
colouredy  solid  wood  from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  Bignonia 
{Teetona  grandi^)  is  a  magnificent  tree,  which  furnishes  timber 
well  adapted  for  building  purposes  from  its  great  endurance. 
Isonandra  gutta  produces  the  substance  analogous  to  caoutchouc, 
which  is  known  as  gutta-percha.  The  Laurels  have  an  aromatic 
bark.  The  Nutmeg-tree  {Myristica)  produces  seeds  which  are 
employed  as  spice.  The  Figs  {Ficus  religiosa,  Lidica,  elastica) ; 
Palms,  such  as  the  Borassus  {Borassus  flahellifomm),  whose  mag- 
nificent leaves  extend  in  large  fan-like  panicles ;  the  Sagus,  whose 
soft  pulp  yields  sago,  a  farinaceous  product  very  rich  in  starch ; 
the  Calamus,  whose  twining  and  creeping  stem  is  sometimes 
upwards  of  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  of  one  uniform  thick- 
ness, and  of  which  many  canes  used  in  Europe  are  made ;  the 
Areca  (Areca  catechu),  the  nut  of  which  is  a  favourite  masticatory 
with  the  natives ;  the  Corypha  umbraculi/era,  the  trunk  of  which, 
sometimes  resiching  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  is  crowned 
with  an  ample  tuft  of  leaves  spread  out  in  umbrella  form,  covering 
a  space  of  eighteen  feet ;  the  Dragon-tree ;  the  Screw-pines  (Pan- 
drmus)  ;  the  Bamboo,  and  many  others,  equally  noted  for  their 
size  and  properties,  are  natives  of  this  region. 

If  we  throw  a  glance,  moreover,  at  the  plants  under  cultivation, 
we  find  them  equally  important : — Rice ;  the  Earth-nut ;  Sorghum; 
Indian  Com;  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm,  the  elegant  and  useful  tree 
which  gives  to  man  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  supplying 
him  at  once  with  shelter,  food,  light,  heat,  and  clothing;  the 
Clove-.tree  {Caryophyllus  aromaticns),  the  flower  of  which  is  the 
well-known  clove;  the  Pepper  shrub  {Piper  nigrum),  the  fruit 
of  which,  gathered  before  maturity,  constitutes  the  pepper  which 
has  been  constantly  brought  to  Europe  since  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  Betel  Pepper  (P.  Bete  la),  with  bitter 
and  aromatic  leaves,  in  which  the  Southern  Asiatics  enclose  a  few 
slices  of  the  Areca-nut,  which  they  chew  to  sweeten  the  breath  and 
stay  their  hunger ;  the  Tamarind  (Tamarindus  Indica),  a  magni- 
ficent tree,  the  fruit  of  which  encloses  a  pulp  of  vinous  odour  and 
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sour  astringent  flavour;  the  Mango  {Mangifera  Lidica),  whose 
much-yaunted  fruit  has  a  sweet  and  richly-perfumed  flavour,  accom- 
panied with  a  grateful  acidity ;  the  Mangosteen  (Garcinia  mango- 
stana),  whose  berry  encloses,  under  a  bitter  and  astringent  epicarp, 
a  delicious  pulp,  having  a  happy  mixture  of  the  aromatic  acid  and 
sweet ;  the  Banana-trees  {MusacecB)^  of  many  species,  whose  yellow- 
clustered  fruit,  each  six  or  eight  inches  long,  furnishes  a  very  nourish- 
ing food,  which  has  the  taste  of  buttered  paste,  slightly  sugared, 
while  its  leaves  form  a  delicate  vegetable,  and  its  fermented  juice 
an  agreeable  wine ;  the  Schambu  (Jamboad  vulgaris),  whose  small 
apples  communicate  to  the  mouth  a  rose-like  odour ;  the  Ghiava 
{Psidium  pomiferum),  with  yellow  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  Pear ;  many 
Oranges ;  Water- Melons ;  Sugar-cane,  and  the  Coffee  shrub,  are 
all  found  among  the  number. 

"We  have  attempted  in  Plate  XX.  to  give  an  ideal  representation 
of  the  principal  species  of  vegetables  belonging  to  the  botanical 
region  which  we  have  just  described.  Some  rustic  species  are 
figured  in  the  foreground.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the 
CorypJm — a  Palm  which  rises  in  its  native  climate  to  the  height 
of  a  hundred  feet.  On  the  left  are  the  Arenga  saccharifera  and  a 
group  of  Bamboos.  Towards  the  centre,  but  still  on  the  left,  and 
near  the  trunk  of  a  great  Sandal- wood  tree,  the  Sifutpus,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Sago-tree  {Raphis  flabelli/ormts).  In  the  middle 
distance  is  the  Areca  Palm,  its  stem  intertwined  and  surrounded 
by  embracing  Lianes.  On  the  right  is  the  Palm  Borassus;  close 
by  is  the  Banana ;  both  in  the  shade  of  a  large  Mango-tree,  tlie 
Cinnamon  Laurel.  All  this  group  is  backed  by  a  lofty  Cocoa- 
nut  tree. 

The  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  background  are — the  Pepper- 
tree  (Piper),  the  Camphor- tree  {Cinnamomum  camphora),  behind 
the  Cocoa-nut-tree,  and  in  the  distance  the  Nutmeg  and  the 
Pepper-tree,  near  a  row  of  Bamboos  and  Rotangs. 

Africa. 

Africa,  like  Asia,  presents  three  very  distinct  divisions: — 1st. 
Northern  Africa,  which  comprehends  the  Mediterranean  and  Sahara 
region;  2nd.  Central  Africa,  which  is  tropical ;  3rd.  South  Africa, 
which  includes  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Mediterranean  region,  by  which  we  mean  the  African  littoral 
bathed  by  the  Mediterranean,  includes  Algeria  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Atlas  to  the  sea,  and  the  countries  washed  by  the 
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Delta  of  the  Nile.    This  part  of  Africa  presents,  in  many  respects, 
a  vegetation  analogous  to  that  of  South  Europe.     By  its  close 
aflSinity  with  the  corresponding  European  countries,  Algeria  would 
seem  to  be  a  natural  centre  of  colonisation,  the  region  of  cultiva- 
tion, its  rich  produce  in  cereals  making  it  a  granary  of  abundance 
to  [European  countries.     In  the  mountain  region  of  North  Africa 
all  the  plants  of  Central  Europe  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage. 
The  Vine  prospers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tlemcen,  Milianah, 
Mascare,  and  Medeah,  where  the  colonists  and  even  the  natives 
have  undertaken  its  cultivation.     The  Olive,  so  generally  spread 
over  North  Africa,  constitutes  one  of  their  chief  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  Kabyle  tribes.     The  Cork-tree  forms  immense  forests  in  the 
interior  of  the  mountain  region  of  the  littoral :  in  the  province 
of  Constantine,  gathering  in  the  bark  of  the  Cork-tree  has  become 
an  important  trade  since  its  conquest  by  France.     On  this  subject 
M.  Cosson,  a  traveller  and  botanist,  thus  expresses  himself: — 
"The  natural  region  of  Northern  Africa  is  especially  characterised 
by  the  extreme  rarity  of  rains,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  extremes  of  temperature ;  the  absence  of  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains and  of  permanent  water-courses  gives  an  aspect  quite  special 
to  this  desert-like  vegetation.     The  number  of  vegetable  species 
growing  spontaneously  does  not  exceed  five  hundred.    The  greater 
number  of  these  are  perennials,  which  grow  in  tufts,  and  have  a 
dry  and  sterile  aspect,  giving  them  a  rugged  and  hard  appearance, 
which   is  quite  characteristic.     The  families  represented  in  the 
Algerian  Sahara  in  greatest   number  are   the    CompositsD,   the 
GraminesB,  the  Leguminoseee,  the  Cruciferse,  and  the  Solanaceao. 
Among  the  Ligneous  species  are  the  Tamarisks,  a  genus  of  elegant 
flowering  shrubs,  and  the  Pistacia  Atlantica.     The  Date-tree  is, 
however,  the  chief  source  of  wealth  in  the  gardens  of  the  OEisis. 
This  tree  is  cultivated,  not  alone  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
its  products,  but  also  for  its  shade,  which  secures  other  cultivated 
plants  from  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  maintains  in  the  soil 
the  moisture  required  for  the  cultivation  of  other  crops. 

"  Besides  the  Date,  the  oasis  generally  presents  an  abundant 
crop  of  Figs.  Pomegranates,  Apricots,  and  frequently  the  Vine  ; 
the  Peach,  the  Quince,  the  Pear,  and  the  Apple,  are  invariably 
planted  in  the  gardens  of  the  Ksours,  and  in  the  oases  situated 
near  the  hills.  More  rarely  we  meet  in  the  oasis  the  Orange-tree, 
Olives,  Barley,  and  more  rarely  still,  Wheat,  which  is  cultivated  in 
the  irrigated  lands  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  intervals  between 
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the  Date  plantations.  Onions,  Beans,  Carrots,  Rape,  and  Cabbages, 
occupy  a  large  place  among  the  plants  cultivated.  Pimento  is 
also  largely  cultivated  for  the  stimulating  properties  of  its  fruit, 
which  render  it  a  favourite  condiment  with  the  Arabs.  The 
Egg-plant,  or  Mad  Apple,  and  the  Love  Apple  {Lycopermum 
esculentum),  are  cultivated  in  some  gardens  for  their  fruit.  Num- 
berless species  of  Cucurbitaceas  are  also  sown  in  the  gardens  in 
summer,  and  sometimes  attain  a  great  size.  The  Gombo  {Hihmm 
esculentua)  is  cultivated  here  and  there  for  its  mucilaginous  ftniit. 
The  industrial  and  fodder  plants  are  principally  Hemp,  represented 
by  a  dwarf  variety  called  Haschich,  which  is  employed  as  a  textile 
plant,  and  its  extremities  are  smoked  by  some  of  the  less  fervent 
Mussulmen.  Tobacco  is  also  cidtivated.  Henne  {Lawsonia  inermiii), 
the  leaves  of  which  have  been  employed  as  a  black  colour  in 
painting,  is  only  cultivated  in  the  oasis  of  Zeban." 

Equatorial  Africa  is  only  very  imperfectly  known,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  terribly  insalubrious  nature  of  its  coast.  The  same 
forms  of  vegetation,  however,  prevail  there  which  are  found  in 
other  tropical  regions.  We  may  remark  here  that  the  plants,  which 
are  usually  herbaceous  in  countries  without  the  tropics,  become 
ligneous  in  these  regions.  This  is  the  case  with  plants  of  the 
families  of  the  Rubiaceae  and  the  Malvaceae.  We  note  here  also 
the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  Cruciferse  and  the  Caryo- 
phyllacesD.  The  prevailing  families  are  the  Leguminosae,  the 
Terebinthaceae,  the  Malvacea),  Eubiaceae,  Acanthaceae,  Cappari- 
daceae,  and  Anonaceae. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  prevailing  vegetation  proper  to  this 
region  of  Africa,  we  find  upon  the  humid  coasts  impenetrable 
forests  formed  of  Mangroves  {Rhizophora  mangle  and  Avicennia 
tomentosa),  Plantain-trees  (Musa,  Amomum),  odd-shaped  Panda- 
naceae,  gigantic  Malvaceae  (such  as  the  Baobab),  some  Bromehacea), 
AroidecBy  and  Aloes.  Among  others  is  Aloe  socoMna,  which  fur- 
nishes the  aloes  of  medicine.  This  and  several  fleshy  Euphorbias 
impress  their  strange  characteristics  upon  the  vigorous  vegetation 
of  this  region. 

It  would  be  depriving  African  vegetation  of  its  richest  ornament 
not  to  mention  its  admirable  Palms.  At  their  head  stands  the 
Olive-like  Palm  (Elais  Ouineensis)^  the  fruit  of  which,  of  the  size 
of  an  Olive,  contains  so  much  oil  that  the  liquid  flows  out  when 
it  is  pressed  between  the  fingers.  The  seed  contains  a  sort  of 
butter.   The  sap  of  this  precious  tree  yields  an  excellent  wine ;  its 
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leaves  prove  excellent  food  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  its  fruit  the 
best  palm  oil.  But  the  true  pakn  wine  is  produced  from  Sagtis 
vinifera.  Another  of  this  elegant  family  of  Palms  is  Lodoicea 
Set/chellarnm,  the  fruit  of  which  is  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and 
weighs  upwards  of  twenty  pounds ;  it  sometimes  floats  as  far  as 
the  coast  of  India. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark  that  in  this  region  very  few  Ferns 
or  Orchids  are  observed,  and  yet  these  groups  of  plants  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  other  tropical  countries. 

Among  the  exotic  vegetables  which  are  successfully  cultivated 
in  Central  Africa  we  may  reckon  Maize,  Rice,  Sorghum,  Indian 
Corn,  Manioc,  the  Caladium  eaculentum^  or  Caraibian  Cabbage,  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  AracesD,  the  rhizome  and 
leaves  of  which  are  alimentary ;  the  Banana,  the  Mango,  and  the 
Papaw-tree  {Carica  papaya)^  the  fruit  of  which,  about  the  size  of 
a  small  melon,  is  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked,  and  the  pulp,  mixed 
with  sugar,  forms  a  delicious  marmalade ;  also  the  Ananas,  Figs, 
Coffee  shrub.  Sugar-cane,  and  Ginger,  divers  species  of  Haricots, 
and  various  species  of  Dolichos,  the  Earth-nuts,  Cotton-plant, 
Tobacco,  and  Tamarinds.  Plate  XXII.,  which  represents  an 
Abyssinian  village,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  vegetation  of  Equa- 
torial Africa.  Alongside  the  lofty  Palms  and  Adansonias  we  see 
here  the  usual  arrangements  for  cultivating  Bice. 

South  Africa,  the  region  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  the 
country  of  the  Proteas,  Pelargoniums,  Epacrideae,  Oxalids,  and 
Ixias,  numerous  species  and  endless  varieties  of  which  decorate 
our  hothouses  and  parterres.  No  other  country  can  compare  with 
this  region  for  the  prodigious  abundance  and  dimensions  of  its 
Heaths.  It  is  their  true  country.  While  the  plains  of  Europe, 
the  .  Alps  included,  can  scarcely  point  out  a  dozen  species,  at 
the  Cape  there  are  many  hundreds.  They  attain  sometimes  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  Their  leaves  are  small,  incon- 
spicuous, and  acicular ;  but  their  flowers  are  sometimes  very  grand, 
and  the  colours  which  decorate  them  brilliant  in  the  extreme, 
varying  from  the  softest  shades  to  everything  that  is  dazzling. 

The  Flora  of  this  region  is  rich  in  vegetable  forms,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  smiling  in  its  aspect.  We  find  no  true  forests,  grand 
and  sombre,  in  the  whole  region  ;  there  are  few  creeping  plants, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  grass  plants.  The  most 
characteristic  families  are  the  Bestiacea),  Iridese,  ProteaceoD, 
Ericaceae,  Ficoides,  Drosera,  Geraniacese,  Oxalideae,  and  Polygals. 
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Among  the  various  species  we  may  mention  the  Ixias ;  the  Gla- 
dioles,  with  their  sword-shaped  leaves  and  parti-coloured  flowers  ; 
the  Strelitzias,  so  remarkable  for  their  inflorescence,  and  for-  the 
odd  division  of  their  blue  and  yellow  flowers;  the  Proteas,  so 
named  from  their  diversity  of  appearance ;  the  Leucadendrons,  of 
which  one  species,  L,  argenteum  (the  Silver-tree),  rises  to  the  height 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  its  branches  charged  with  lanceolate 
leaves,  nearly  white  and  silvery,  and  of  silky  appearance,  with  heads 
of  bright  yellow  flowers ;  the  Ericece,  with  rigid,  evergreen,  whorled 
leaves  and  monopetalous  flowers,  of  which  this  seems  to  be  the 
natural  home.  We  may  add  to  our  summary  the  Helichrysums 
and  Gnaphaliums,  the  corymbiferous  composites,  better  known  a-s 
Immortelles;  the  Mesembryanthemums,  or  Ice-plants;  the  Stapelias, 
of  grotesque  appearance,  with  star*like  flowers ;  the  leafless  Ascle- 
piads,  with  angular  fleshy  stem  and  sho^-y  flowers,  but  somewhat 
foetid  odour ;  the  Phylicas,  a  genus  of  Bhamnads,  somewhat  resem- 
bling Heaths,  with  abundant  evergreen  foliage,  flowering  in  small 
cottonous  heads  of  white  flowers ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
the  Pelargoniums,  of  which  an  infinite  variety,  the  result  of  culture, 
are  known.  Add  to  these  the  Oxalids,  the  evergreen  Sparmannia^ 
whose  white  flowers,  stamens  with  purple  filaments  and  irritable 
anthers,  are  so  ornamental  in  orangeries. 

It  is  upon  the  sandy  coast  of  this  curious  botanical  region  that 
such  plants  as  the  Stapelias,  IrideaD,  Ice-plants,  and  Diasmos 
abound.  The  Heaths  and  Grassulads  grow  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains. 

The  cultivated  plants  are  the  Cereals,  most  of  the  fruits  and 
legumes  of  Europe,  the  Sorghums  of  Caflreland,  the  Banana,  the 
Tamarind,  and  the  Guava-tree. 

America. 

Vegetation  is  richer  and  more  varied  in  America  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  Beginning  with  North  America,  we  find 
its  Polar  vegetation  quite  analogous  to  that  of  Europe  and  Asia 
under  the  same  latitudes.  The  same  kinds  of  trees  are  found  there. 
The  Willow,  Birch,  and  Poplar,  exposed  to  the  persistent  action 
of  the  cold,  become  stunted  bushes ;  and  even  the  same  herbaceous 
forms  of  Saxifrages,  Mosses,  and  Lichens  prevail. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  Arctic  regions,  then,  we  may  divide 
this  immense  country  into  two  regions  ;  one  of  which,  descending 
as  far  as  36^,  may  be  called  the  Northern  region ;  the  other,  com- 
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prehended  between  36°  and  30^  of  latitude,  will  constitute  the 
Southern  region. 

The  Northern  region  of  America  well  deserves  to  be  called  the 
region  of  the  Starworts  and  the  Golden  or  Copper  Birches  (Soiidago) ; 
those  beautiful  composites  abound  there  with  the  genera  LtatHs, 
Itiuibeckia,  and  Galardia,  of  the  same  family.  The  (Enotheras, 
Glarkias,  Andromedas,  and  Kalmias,  charming  ornamental  plants, 
well  known  in  our  flower  gardens,  likewise  characterise  this  vege- 
table zone.  Amongst  the  most  abundant  species,  we  may  mention 
the  numerous  species  of  Pines,  Firs,  Larches,  Thujas,  Junipers ;  no 
less  than  twenty-seven  species  of  Willow ;  twenty-five  others  consist 
of  Oaks,  Beeches,  Chestnuts,  Wych  Elms,  and  Hornbeams,  Alders, 
Birches,  Poplars,  Ash,  and  Elms,  with  which  are  mingled  the 
American  Plane ;  the  Liquidambars,  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
which  furnish  juices  used  in  medicine ;  the  Tulip- tree,  with  sin- 
gularly truncate  leaves,  and  large,  spreading,  solitary,  yellowish 
flowers ;  different  species  of  Maples,  Lime-trees,  Robinias,  and  Wal- 
nut-trees. Together  with  these  numerous  and  varied  arborescent 
species,  which  attain  considerable  dimensions,  grow  the  Mynca 
ceri/era,  which  furnishes  an  abundant  wax  drawn  from  the  fruit  by 
boiling;  the  Currant  bush  (i2/6^«),  with  coloured  and  ornamental 
flowers  in  great  varieties  of  red,  yellow,  and  white ;  the  elegant 
Andromeda,  Azalea,  Rhododendron,  and  Meadow  Sweet  present 
themselves  in  endless  varieties ;  Sumacs,  a  species  of  which  {Rhus 
toxicodendron),  with  greenish-yellow  flowers,  contains  a  juice  so  acrid 
that  contact  with  it  produces  blisters  and  erysipelas,  and  others  a 
dangerous  poison ;  with  Ceanothus,  Hollies,  and  Blackberries. 

The  Southern  region  is  comprehended  between  30^  and  36^ ; 
its  vegetation  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  tropics,  being  a 
transition  between  the  temperate  and  torrid  -  zones.  Walnuts, 
Wych  Elms,  Chestnuts,  and  Oaks  are  found  there,  and  alongside 
of  them  three  specimens  of  Palms, — the  Chamcerops  palmettOy 
Yuccas,  Zafmas,  among  the  Cycadeae;  Passifloras,  woody  twining 
plants,  such  as  Bignonia  sapimhis,  Cactuses,  and  Laurels.  Lastly,  by 
the  side  of  the  Tulip-trees,  Pavias,  and  Robinias,  grow  magnificent 
Magnolias,  of  which  this  is  the  true  domain.  The  vegetation  of 
this  region  is  thus  remarkable  in  its  variety.  The  Sugar-cane, 
Indigo,  Cotton-tree,  and  Tobacco  cover  the  cultivated  plains. 
In  Missouri,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Mexico,  the  great  colony  of 
the  Cactuses  arise  into  lofty  stems.  In  this  region  Cactus  opuntia, 
CereuSy  EchinocactuSy  and  Melocactus  raise  their  oddly-branching 
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steins  and  clustering  flowers,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  doubt- 
less being  Cereus  giganteus.  It  inhabits  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible  regions,  requiring  little  or  no  soil  to  attain  a  prodi- 
gious development.  It  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  an  enormous 
tomahawk.  Thence  rises  a  column,  three  yards  high,  which 
branches  off  and  assumes  the  shape  of  an  immense  candelabrum, 
the  height  of  which  may  be  twelve  or  thirteen  yards.  Plat«XXI. 
is  a  representation  of  several  Cactuses  belonging  to  this  region, 
from  an  original  drawing  by  M.  Bende,  a  French  traveller 
in  this  (;ountry.  Mexico,  according  to  the  reports  of  botanists, 
may  be  divided  into  three  regions  by  its  several  latitudes.  The 
first  extends  from  the  valleys  as  far  as  the  Oak  forests ;  this  is 
the  region  of  Palms,  Cotton,  Indigo,  Sugar-cane,  Coffee-plant, 
and  other  fruits  of  the  tropical  zone.  The  second,  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  temperate 
region.  It  stretches  from  the  Oak  forests  to  the  forests  of  Coni- 
ferse.  At  this  height  the  temperature  is  still  sufBcient  to  ripen 
some  tropical  fruits.  The  third,  or  cold  region,  occupies  a  space 
comprehended  between  the  Conifers  and  eternal  snow.  In  many 
places  it  possesses  a  climate  under  which  Pear,  Apple,  and  Cherry 
trees,  and  the  Potato,  can  still  expand  and  ripen  their  fruits  and 
tubers.  In  ascending  from  the  foot  of  Orizaba,  Mimosas,  Acacias, 
Cotton-trees,  successively  appear  and  disappear,  to  be  replaced 
by  the  Convolvulus,  Trumpet-flowers,  Oaks,  Palms,  Bananas, 
Myrtles,  Laurels,  TerebinthacesB,  Ferns,  Magnolias,  Arborescent 
Ferns,  Composites,  Plane-trees,  Storax,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Apricots,  Pomegranates,  Lemon  and  Orange  trees,  Orchids, 
Fuchsias,  and  Cactuses. 

In  the  plains  of  Venezuela,  known  under  the  name  of  Llanos, 
over  which  we  propose  to  conduct  the  reader,  we  shall  find  in 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  a  faithful  and  eloquent  guide  to  the 
vegetation.  "  We  entered,"  he  says,  "  into  the  basin  of  the  Llanos, 
in  the  Mesa  of  Pesa,  in  92°  of  latitude.  The  sun  was  nearly  at  its 
zenith  ;  the  earth,  wherever  it  appeared,  was  sterile  and  destitute  of 
vegetation ;  the  temperature  was  at  48®  to  60°  Cent. ;  not  a  breath 
of  wind  was  felt  as  we  rode  upon  our  mules.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
midst  of  this  apparent  calm,  whirlwinds  of  dust  rose  unceasingly, 
chased  by  little  currents  of  air,  which  only  skimmed  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  raised  the  dust,  giving  birth  to  a  difierence  of  tempe- 
rature between  naked  sandy  places  and  those  covered  with  vege- 
tation, which  rendered  the  former  sufibcating."  Through  this  atmo- 
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sphere  of  quartz  grains,  dry  fog,  and  banks  of  vapour,  sometimes 
waving  and  sinuous,  sometimes  even -shaped,  continues  the  learned 
traveller,  "  I  saw  naked  trunks  of  Palm-trees,  destitute  even  of 
their  crowning  tuft  of  verdure.  The  trunks  appear  in  the  distance 
like  the  masts  of  ships  on  the  horizon.  There  is  something  im- 
posing, but  sad  and  melancholy,  in  the  uniform  appearance  of  these 
steppes.  Everything  appears  immovable ;  the  shadow  of  a  little 
cloud,  which  sometimes  traverses  the  zenith,  announcing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  rainy  season,  is  scarcely  projected  upon  the  savannah. 
The  steppes  are  principally  covered  with  graminaceous  plants,  such 
as  Killengia,  Cenchrus,  and  Paspalum.  With  these  we  find  a  few 
plants  of  the  dicotyledonous  class,  such  as  the  Turnera;  some 
MalracecB,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  little  Mimosa  pudica, 
with  leaves  quite  sensitive  to  the  touch,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Domuderas.  The  same  race  of  cows  which  in  Spain  fatten  upon 
sainfoin  and  clover,  here  find  excellent  nourishment  in  the  herba- 
ceous  Sensitive-plant. 

"The  pasturage  is  fertile,  not  only  near  rivers  subject  to  inunda- 
tions, but  also  where  the  trunks  of  the  Palm-trees  are  most 
crowded,  which  is  attributable  to  the  shelter  and  protection  which 
they  give  from  the  sun's  rays — which  is  the  more  remarkable 
since  the  Palm  of  the  Llanos  {Corypha  tectorum)  has  only  very 
few  corrugated  and  palmate  leaves,  like  those  of  the  Chamcerops, 
the  lower  of  which  are  always  parched  and  dried  up.  Beside  the 
isolated  trunks  of  Palms  we  also  find,  here  and  there,  in  the  Llanos, 
groups  of  Palms,  in  which  the  Corypha  mingles  with  a  tree  of  the 
family  of  ProteacecB — a  new  species  of  Rhopah,  with  hard  and 
resonant  leaves.  In  the  Llanos  of  Caraccas,  the  Corypha  extends 
from  the  Mesade  Paja  to  Guayaval.  More  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, it  is  replaced  by  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  with  leaves 
equally  palmate,  but  much  larger.  To  the  south  of  Guayaval,  other 
Palms  predominate,  chiefly  the  pinnate-leaved  Piritu  and  the  Mau- 
ritia  Palm,  the  Sago-tree  of  Apaerica,  which  supplies  farinaceous 
food,  good  wine,  thread  to  weave  into  hammocks  and  clothes,  and 
wands  to  make  baskets ;  its  fruit,  in  shape,  resembling  pine-cones, 
being  covered  with  scales,  like  those  of  Calamm  (Rotang),  with 
something  of  an  apple  taste.  The  Guaraous,  whose  very  existence, 
so  to  speak,  depends  on  the  Murichi  Palm  {Maiiritia  flexuosa)  obtain 
an  acid  and  very  refreshing  fermented  liquor  from  it.  This  Palm 
has  large,  shiny,  corrugated,  and  fan-like  leaves,  maintaining  a 
most  beautiful  verdure  in  times  of  the  greateat  drought.   The  sight 
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of  it  alone  in  the  Llanos  produces  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
sensation ;  and  the  Murichi,  laden  with  its  scaly  fruit,  contrasts 
singularly  with  the  sad  aspect  of  the  Palm  of  Cobija,  the  leayes 
of  which  are  always  grey,  and  covered  with  dust." 

As  we  ascend  from  the  low  country  of  Central  America  towards 
the  high  ridges  of  the  Cordilleras,  whirlwinds  of  snow  and  hail 
succeed,  each  day,  and  for  several  hours,  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 
If  we  ascend  the  Andes,  between  20^  south  latitude  and  5®  north, 
at  a  height  of  from  five  thousand  to  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  we  shall  find  extra-tropical  forms  of  vegetation  become 
more  abundant :  the  Graminaceae,  some  Amentacea3 — such  as  the 
Oaks,  Willows,  the  Labiateae,  EricineaB,  numerous  Composita), 
Caprifoliaceae,  UmbelliferaB,Ilosace8D,  Cruciferae,  and  Ranunculaceaj. 
Tropical  plants,  on  the  contrary,  disappear,  or  become  very  rare ; 
but  still,  isolated  species  of  Palms,  Pepper-plants,  Cactuses,  Passion- 
flowers, and  Melastoma  are  found  at  considerable  heights.  Among 
the  most  abundant  ligneous  species  are  the  Ceroxylon  andicola,  the 
highest  of  all  the  Palms,  which  reaches  the  height  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  and  upwards,  and  produces  a  wax  which  exudes 
from  its  leaves,  and  from  the  base  of  their  petioles ;  Humboldt's 
Willow  and  Oak ;  several  species  of  Cinchona  and  other  Quinquinas, 
which  here  reign  supreme ;  a  few  Hollies  and  Andromedas.  Vege- 
tables cultivated  between  the  tropics,  in  Mexico,  and  as  far  south 
as  the  river  Amazon,  disappear  almost  entirely  here ;  but  Maize 
and  Coffee,  the  Cereals  and  European  fruits,  are  cultivated  in  these 
regions ;  Potatoes ;  Cheiiopodium  quinoa,  the  seeds  of  which,  when 
boiled,  serve  as  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains. 

If  we  ascend  to  the  height  of  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  on 
the  Andes,  and  in  the  same  latitude,  tropical  forms  of  vegetation 
almost  entirely  disappear.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  cha- 
racterise temperate  climates,  and  even  the  Polar  regions,  become 
abundant.  Large  trees  are  no  longer  seen.  Alder  bushes,  Bil- 
berries, Currants,  Escallonia,  with  bittei  and  tonic  leaves,  of 
which  this  is  the  home.  Hollies  and  Drymarias,  are  bushes  belong- 
ing to  these  regions,  as  well  as  the  curious  Calceolarias,  with  shoe- 
shaped  corolla,  the  seeds  of  which  have  supplied  horticulture  with 
an  infinite  number  of  varieties.  Amongst  the  characteristic  fami- 
lies we  also  find  TJmbelliferae,  Caryophyllaceee,  Cruciferae,  Cype- 
raceae,  Mosses,  and  Lichens.  Returning  to  more  circumscribed 
vegetable  districts,  the  climate  of  Caraccas  has  often  been  called 
one  of  perpetual  spring.     A  more  delicious  temperature  cannot  be 
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conceived.  During  the  day  it  ranges  between  16®  and  20®  Cent., 
and  in  the  night  between  16®  and  18®,  with  vegetative  powers  at 
once  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Banana,  the  Orange,  the 
Coffee  shrub,  the  Apple,  Apricot,  and  Wheat. 

We  must  not  quit  these  regions  without  mentioning  two  benefi- 
cent trees — the  Theobroma  cacao  and  the  Cow-tree.  The  roasted 
and  crushed  seeds  of  Theobroma  cacao,  with  the  addition  of  sugar, 
make  chocolate.  Humboldt  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Cow- 
tree,  which  has  much  of  the  bearing  of  Chi^sophyllum  cainito. 
"  The  fruit,"  Humboldt  tells  us,  "  is  rather  fleshy,  consisting  of 
one,  sometimes  two  nuts.  When  incisions  are  made  in  the  trunk 
an  abundance  of  thick  glutinous  milk  flows,  which  is  without 
any  acidity.  This  substance  exhales  a  very  agreeable  balsam-like 
odour.  It  was  presented  to  us  in  the  fruit  of  the  Calabash-tree. 
We  drank  considerable  quantities  of  it  in  the  evening  before  going 
to  bed,  and  again  early  in  the  morning,  without  experiencing  any 
injurious  effects.  Negroes  and  free  people  who  work  in  the 
plantations  drink  of  it,  and  soak  their  bread,  maize,  or  tapioca  in 
it.  The  master  of  the  farm  assured  us  that  the  slaves  fattened 
visibly  during  the  season  when  the  Palo  de  Vacca  furnishes  them 
with  most  milk.  Upon  the  arid  flank  of  a  rock,"  adds  Von  Hum- 
boldt, "  there  grows  a  tree  whose  leaves  are  dry  and  coriaceous, 
its  great  ligneous  roots  almost  piercing  the  stone.  During  many 
months  of  the  year  not  a  shower  waters  its  foliage,  the  branches 
appear  dry  and  dead ;  but  when  the  trunk  is  pierced  a  sweet  and 
nourishing  milk  follows  the  incision." 

Shall  we  now  describe  the  wild  beauties  of  the  impenetrable 
forests  of  Guyana  P  take  our  walk  in  these  immense  savannahs, 
animated  by  GraminaceaB,  by  clusters  of  MyrtaceaB,  magnificent 
Orchids  and  Melastomas,  while  elegant  Palm-trees  here  and  there 
arrange  themselves  in  picturesque  groups  P  or  shall  we  rather 
navigate  the  tranquil  waves  of  the  quiet  Guyana,  upon  whose 
waters  the  splendid  Victoria  regia  spreads  her  broad  leaves,  while 
its  magnificent  flowers  proclaim  her  queen  of  the  NymphaBace®  P 
In  order  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  vegetation  of  Brazil, 
the  region  of  Palms  and  Melastoma,  this  land  of  promise  to 
naturalists,  we  shall  again  take  as  our  guide  Messieurs  Martins  and 
Auguste  de  Saint-Hilaire,  who  have  written  with  much  exactness 
on  the  vegetable  wonders  displayed  in  the  Brazilian  forests.  Their 
aspect  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  water  traversing  them.     If  these  forests  are  not  the  seat  of 
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a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  or  if  the  moisture  is  only  renewed 
by  periodical  rains,  the  drought  stops  the  vegetation,  and  it 
becomes  intermittent,  as  in  European  climates.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  Catingas.  The  vegetation  of  the  untrodden  forests,  on  the 
contrary,  of  which  Auguste  de  Saint-Hilaire  gives  an  eloquent 
picture,  is  the  reverse  of  this ;  excited  by  the  ceaseless  action  of 
the  two  agents,  humidity  and  heat,  the  vegetation  of  the  virgin 
forests  remains  in  a  state  of  continual  activity.  The  winter  is  only 
distinguished  from  the  summer  by  a  shade  of  colour  in  the  verdure 
of  the  foliage  ;  and  if  some  of  the  trees  lose  their  leaves,  it  is  to 
assume  immediately  a  new  appearance.  Now  let  us  listen  to  the 
French  botanist.  Auguste  de  Saint-Hilaire  says,  "  When  a  Euro- 
pean arrives  in  America,  and  sees  from  a  distance  the  untrodden 
forests  for  the  first  time,  he  is  no  longer  astonished  at  all  the 
singular  forms  which  he  admired  in  European  hothouses,  but 
here  they  are  mingled  in  masses  and  lost.  And  he  is  astonished 
at  the  difference  in  the  outline  of  the  forests  between  those  of 
his  own  country  and  those  of  the  New  World,  and  struck  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  proportions  and  the  deep  green  colour  of  the 
leaves,  which,  tmder  the  most  brilliant  sky  imaginable,  impart  a 
grave  and  severe  aspect  to  the  landscape. 

*'  In  order  to  appreciate  all  the  beauties  of  a  tropical  forest,  we 
must  plunge  into  retreats  as  old  as  the  world.  Nothing  there 
reminds  us  of  the  fatiguing  monotony  of  our  Oak  and  Fir  forests ; 
each  tree  has  a  bearing  peculiar  to  itself.  Each  has  its  own 
foliage,  and  often  its  own  peculiar  shade  of  verdure.  Gigantic 
specimens  of  vegetation,  each  belonging  to  different,  sometimes 
to  remote  families,  mingle  their  branches  and  blend  their  foliage. 
Five-leaved  Bignoniad  grow  beside  Caesalpinias,  and  the  golden 
leaves  of  the  Cassia  spread  themselves  in  falling  upon  Arborescent 
Ferns.  Myrtles  and  Eugenias,  with  their  thousand  times  divided 
branches,  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the 
Palms;  the  Cecropia  spreads  its  broad  leaves  and  branches,  which 
resemble  immense  candelabra,  among  the  delicate  folioles  of  the 
Mimosffi.  There  are  trees  with  perfectly  smooth  bark,  others 
defended  by  prickly  spines ;  and  the  enormous  trunk  of  a  species 
of  Wild  Fig  spreads  itself  out  like  oblique  blades,  which  seem  to 
support  it  like  so  many  arched  buttresses. 

"  The  obscure  flowers  of  our  Beeches  and  Oaks  are  only  percep- 
tible to  naturalists  ;  but  in  the  forests  of  South  America  gigantic 
trees  often  display  the  most  brilliant  colours  in  their  corolla. 
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Long  golden  clusters  hang  from  the  branches  of  the  Cassia.  The 
Vochysias  erect  their  thyrsus  of  odd-shaped  yellow  flowers.  Yellow 
and  sometimes  purple  corollas,  longer  than  those  of  our  Digitalis, 
cover  in  profusion  the  tree  of  the  Trumpet-flowered  Bignonia  ;  and 
the  Chorisia  are  decked  in  flowers  which  somewhat  resemble  our 
Lily  in  shape,  and  remind  us  of  the  Alstroemeria  from  the  mix- 
ture of  colours  they  present. 

"  Certain  vegetable  forms,  which  assume  at  home  very  humble 
proportions,  present  themselves  with  a  floral  pomp  unknown  in 
temperate  climates ;  some  Boraginacesa  become  shrubs ;  many 
Euphorbials  assume  the  proportions  of  majestic  trees,  offering  an 
agreeable  shelter  under,  their  thick  umbrageous  foliage." 

But  it  is  principally  among  the  GraminesD  that  the  greatest 
difference  is  observable.  Of  these  there  are  a  great  number  which 
attain  no  larger  dimensions  than  our  Wild  Oat  (Bromus),  forming 
masses  of  grass  only  distinguished  from  European  species  by  their 
stems  being  more  branchy,  and  the  leaves  larger.  Others  shoot 
up  into  lofty  stipes  of  graceful  appearance.  At  first  they  are 
upright  as  a  lance,  terminating  in  a  point,  with  only  one  leaf, 
resembling  a  large  scale,  at  each  internode;  when  these  fall, 
a  short  branchy  crown  springs  from  their  axilla,  bearing  the  true 
leaves.  The  stems  of  the  Bamboos  are  thus  decorated  with  verti- 
cillate  leaves  at  regular  intervals,  which  are  naturally  curved,  and 
form  elegant  arbours  between  the  trees.  It  is  to  the  Lianes 
principally  that  tropical  forests  are  indebted  for  their  picturesque 
beauty,  and  these  are  the  source  of  the  most  varied  effects.  The 
Honeysuckle  and  the  Ivy  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  crowd  of  climbing  and  creeping  plants  belonging 
to  many  different  families.  These  are  BignoniacecBy  Sauhtnia, 
Ctssus,  and  Hippocrateas,  and  while  they  all  require  a  support,  they 
each  have  notwithstanding  a  bearing  peculiar  to  themselves.  One 
of  those  climbing  parasites  will  encircle  the  trunk  of  the  largest 
trees  to  a  prodigious  height,  the  marks  left  by  the  old  leaves 
seeming  in  their  lozenge-shaped  design  to  resemble  the  skin  of  a 
serpent.  From  this  parasitic  stem  spring  large  leaves  of  a  glossy 
green,  while  its  lower  parts  give  birth  to  slender  roots,  which 
descend  again  to  the  earth  straight  as  a  plumb-line.  The  tree  which 
bears  the  Spanish  name  of  Cipo-Matadory  the  murderous  Liane, 
has  a  trunk  so  slight  that  it  cannot  support  itself  alone,  but  must 
find  support  on  a  neighbouring  tree  more  robust  than  itself. 
It  presses  against  its  stem,  aided  by  its  aerial  roots,  which  embrace 
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it  at  intervals  like  so  many  flexible  osiers,  by  whicb  it  secures 
itself  and  defies  the  most  terrible  hurricanes.  Some  Lianes 
resemble  waving  ribbons,  others  are  twisted  in  large  spirals,  or 
hang  in  festoons,  spreading  between  the  trees,  and  darting  from 
one  to  another,  twining  round  them,  and  forming  into  masses 
of  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers,  where  the  observer  often  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  render  to  each  vegetable  what  belongs  to  it. 

Thousands  of  difierent  species  of  shrubs,  Melastomacess,  Bora- 
ginaceae.  Pipers,  and  Acanthacesc,  springing  up  round  the  rootfc 
of  large  trees,  fill  up  the  intervals  left  between  them.     Tillandsias 
and  Orchids,  with  flowers  of  strange  and  whimsical  shape,  make 
their  appearance,  and  these  often  serve  a&  supports  to  other  para- 
sites.    Numerous  brooks   generally   run  through   these  forests, 
communicating  their  own  freshness  to  the  forest  vegetation,  pre- 
senting to  the  tired  traveller  a  delicious  and  limpid  water,  while 
the  banks  of  the  stream  are  carpeted  with  Mosses,  Lycopods,  d*^^ 
Ferns,  from  the  midst  of  which  spring  Begonias,  with  delicate 
and  succulent  stems,  unequal  leaves,  and  flesh-coloured  flowers. 
Plate  XXIII.  is  a  reproduction  of  a  celebrated  engraving  published 
about  the  year  1825.     It  represents  the  untrodden  depths  of  a 
Brazilian  forest,  from  a  picture  by  the  Count  de  Forbin,  Director 
of  the  Royal  Museum.     If  we  glance  at  the  vegetation  of  the 
countries  of  the  great  American  continent  situated  above  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  which  constitute  Chili,  La  Plata,  and  Patagonia,  we 
shall  find  two  Palms  in  Chili, — ^these  are  the  Jubcsa  spectahiUs 
and  the   Cerorylon  austraiis,  a  magnificent  tree ;  the  Araucaria 
imhricata,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifky  feet ; 
its  verticillate  branches  lying  almost  horizontally,  and  covered 
with  spiny  leaves.     This  tree  here  forms  immense  forests.     A 
few  GramineaB,  Heaths,  Labiatse,  Umbellifers,  Fuchsias,  Loasas, 
Myrtles,  and  Laurel-bushes,  but  particularly  ligneous  Composites, 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  vegetation. 

The  forests  of  Paraguay,  still  little  known,  situated  along  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  consist  of  ligneous  Compositw  and  Hex 
Paraguensis,  usually  called  Paraguayan  Tea,  of  which  Paraguay 
annually  exports  a  large  quantity. 

In  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  Auguste  de  Saint-Hilaire  found 
about  five  hundred  species  of  plants,  amongst  which  only  fifteen 
belonged  to  families  which  are  not  European. 

When  we  reach  the  south  coast  of  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  a  few  brown  and  coriaceous  Gramineae  and  Cyperaceae, 
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such,   as  Bacfylis  ccespitoaa,   Carex  trifiday  Bolax  gkharia.  Nine- 
leaved  Oxalis,  Cardamine  glacialis,  a  Veronica,  a  Calceolaria,  an 
Aster,  Opuntia  Darwinii,  Lamaria  Magellanica  among  the  Arbo- 
rescent Ferns,  a  few  Brambles,  thickets  of  Bilberries  and  Arbutus, 
include  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vegetation  of  these  desert  lands, 
where  Mosses,  Hepaticas,  and  Lichens  reign  supreme.     We  now 
reach  the  southern  part  of  South  America.     In  the  stormy  region 
of  Terra  del  Fuego  thick  forests  cover  the  mountains,  where  they 
are  sheltered  from  the  wind,  to  the  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  Beech,  with  Birch-like  leaves, 
predominates  there  ;  then  come  the  Antarctic  and  Forster's  Beech, 
accompanied  by  Barberry  and  Currant  bushes.     The  Antarctic 
Flora  has  a  great .  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

At  the  Hermit's  Isle,  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  American 
continent,  there  is  still  some  arborescent  vegetation.  Hooker  there 
observed  eighty-four  flowering  plants  and  many  Cryptogams.  A 
Mushroom  found  there  constitutes  the  principal  aliment  of  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  these  gloomy  regions. 

Australian  Vegetation. 

The  Australian  Flora  and  Fauna  are  somewhat  diiJerent  from 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.     From  the  state  of  our 
geological  knowledge  it  does  not  appear  possible  that  this  part  of 
the  world  can  be  considered  contemporary  with  either  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  globe.  The  study  of  animals  and  plants  of  Ocean ea 
leads  naturalists  to  the  conclusion  that  these  countries  belong  to  a 
later  creation  than  the  rest  of  the  earth ;  that  its  islands  emerged 
from  the  deep  at  a  period  posterior  to  the  continents  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  and  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  tertiary 
or  secondary  epochs.    In  fact,  all  the  Marsupial  animals  belong  to 
a  type  of  Mammifer®  inferior  to  those  found  in  the  fossil  state  in 
Jurassic  rocks,  and  its  vegetation  presents  such  anomalies  as  might 
be  expected  in  the  tertiary  period  more  than  in  that  of  our  days. 
It  presents  forms  more  ancient  than  any  other  contemporary  vege- 
tation.    More  than  nine- tenths  of  the  species  found  between  33® 
and  35^  south  latitude,  in  Australia,  absolutely  belong  to  these 
regions.      They  constitute   several  completely  distinct  families. 
Others  form  families  which  are  scarcely  represented  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.     Those  even  which  belong  to  groups  more 
generally  diffiised,  disguise  their  natural  affinities  under  forms  so 
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iBolated  and  unlike  their  congeners,  that  they  have  been  called 
the  masques  of  the  vegetable  world.  The  different  species  of  two 
genera,  namely,  the  Eucalyptus  among  the  Myrtace^e,  and  the 
Acacia  among  the  Lbguminos£,  form  perhaps,  from  their  number 
and  dimensions,  one- half  of  the 
vegetation  which  covers  the 
country  (Fig.  448).  Their 
leaves  are  reduced  to  a  phyllo- 
dium.  Neither  these  phyllodea 
nor  the  limb  of  the  real  leaves 
are  placed  horizontally,  like 
those  of  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  but,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  they 
are  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  so  that  the 
light  shining  between  these 
vertical  blades  is  not  arrested, 
as  is  the  case  with  our  ti«es 
and  bushes.  The  consequeoce 
is  that  the  leaves  are  placed 
transversely  one  above  the 
other;  hence  they  are  only 
subjected  to  one  series  of  re- 
flections, producing  results  not 
iamiliar  to  us. 
pi^.  4<8— Acsris  penisdnirik  Tho     effect     produced     bv 

?hJL?^m"'''A;Z'i;*'i;,S;u!'t'i^t  '^^^Z  masses  of  Australian  verdure 
■iUioin  snj  icuieii.  jg  (.j^g  entirely  different  froiu 

that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  Europe.  The  aspects  of  thefe 
forests  particularly  struck  the  first  travellers  who  visited  them, 
from  the  singular  sensation  communicated  to  the  eye  by  this  mode 
of  distributing  light  and  shade. 

The  Eucalyptus,  which  occupies  such  a  large  place  in  Australian 
vegetation,  may  be  said  to  be  the  sacred  tree  with  the  natives ;  it 
shadows  the  tombs  of  the  savage  inhabitants  of  these  countries. 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  traveller  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  scieD- 
tific  description  of  Australia,  has  given  a  remarkable  picture  of 
these  "  groves  of  death,"  which  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
rare,  and  will  disappear  under  the  influence  of  European  colonisa- 
'"on.     He  relates  that  these  groves  mark  the  centre  of  the  patri- 
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monial  land  of  each  great  Australian  tribe.   Little  tumuli  of  grass, 

and  sandy  footpaths,  surround  the  clumps  of  these  funereal  squares, 

over  which  spreads  the  shadow  of  the  Eucalyptus  and  Xanthorroca. 

In  addition  to  the  magnificent  Eucalyptus  and  simple-leaved  Acacia, 

which  predominate  in  the  forests  and  give  quite  a  special  character 

to  Australian  vegetation,  if  we  name  the  Xanthorrcsa,  the  Casuarina, 

the  Araucana  exceha,  a  few  elegant  Epacrideae,  a  great  number  of 

pretty  LeguminossD  and  OrchidacesB,  we  shall  give  a  general  idea 

of  the  vegetable  mantle  which  covers  and  decorates,  in  a  manner 

so  original,  the  whole  conti^iient,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Australia. 

The  Xanthorroea  has  a  thick  stem ;  long,  narrow,  linear  leaves, 

curved  and  spreading  at  the  summit,  from  the  centre  of  which 

rises  an  elongated  stipe,  terminated  by  a  spike  of  robust  flowers, 

which   impress  their  peculiar  charac^ter  on  all  places  where  it 

abounds.     The  Casuarina  has  long,  pendent,  and  drooping  boughs, 

most  delicately  articulated.     Araucaria  ea'celsa,  whose  column-like 

trunk  and  verticillated  branches  rise  to  the  height  of  ninety  or  a 

hundred  feet ;  the  elegant  Epacridese,  with  flowers  so  varied ;  a  vast 

number  of  pretty  LeguminosaD,  which  now  add  to  the  riches  of  our 

hothouses ;  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  Orchidaceae — nearly 

all  belong  exclusively  to  the  special  vegetation  of  Australia. 

The  large  islands  of  New  Zealand  almost  correspond  in  latitude 
with  the  zone  which  we  have  been  examining.  These  islands  are 
the  nearest  land  (considering  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  part  of 
Australia),  and  are  interesting  as  being  the  direct  antipodes  of 
Western  Europe,  and  because  they  repeat  as  it  were  our  Mediter- 
ranean region  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  While  resembling 
it  in  climate,  however,  the  native  vegetation  has  its  own  charac- 
teristics. It  has  some  features  in  common  with  Australia  and  the 
tropics,  as  will  appear  from  the  account  given  of  them  by  Messrs. 
S^ichard  and  Lesson,  whose  account  we  chiefly  follow. 

In  the  large  island  of  Tha-na-Nawi  there  are  immense  forests 
of  Lianes  and  interlacing  shrubs,  which  render  them  impenetrable. 
In  these  forests  there  exist,  no  doubt,  trees  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
for  the  canoes  of  the  natives  are  sometimes  as  much  as  sixty  feet 
long,  and  from  three  to  four  broad,  all  hollowed  out  of  one  trunk. 
At  from  two  to  four  miles  from  the  coast  Messrs.  Richard  and 
Lesson  saw  large  spaces,  very*  low  and  probably  marshy,  covered 
with  great  masses  of  green  trees,  of  which  the  Dacrydium  cupres- 
sinum  and  Podocarpua  ducrydioideSy  and  some  others,  form  the 
principal  species.   The  vegetation  of  the  harbour  where  the  Astro- 
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Uibe  lay  was  very  beautiful,  although  the  number  of  Cryptogamous 
plants  almost  equalled  that  of  the  Phanerogams.  The  European 
is  surprised  to  meut  there  many  vegetables  from  home,  or  closely 
allied  to  them,  such  as  Senecios,  Yeronicas,  Bushes,  the  Acrid 
Ranunculus,  &c. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  several  unknown  vege- 
tables, particularly  those  of  New  Zealand,  grow  abundantly  in 
these  localities,  such,  amongst  others,  as  the  Phomiium  tenojr, 
called  by  Europeans  New  Zealand  Flax,  because  its  fibres  furnish 
a  very  strong  thread,  much  used  in  the  nianufacture  of  certain 
fabrics. 

Ferns  form  almost  a  seventh  of  the  whole  vegetation  of  this 
country;  among  the  monocotyledons,  are  the  Gramineae  and 
Cyperaceae  ;  among  the  dicotyledons,  the  TJmbelliferae,  Crucifene, 
and  (Enotherae.  New  Zealand  only  furnishes  a  small  number 
of  alimentary  plants.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  archi- 
pelago, for  the  most  part  icthyophagous,  were  long  reduced  to  the 
feculent  root  of  a  Fern,  the  Pteris  esculentay  for  food,  when  they 
could  not  obtain  fish.  None  of  their  trees  produce  large  fruit.  The 
Taro  (or  CaMium  escukntum)  and  the  Sweet  Potato  (Contoimlus 
batatas)  also,  serve  as  nourishment  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  European  vegetables,  intro- 
duced into  New  Zealand  by  sailors,  are  propagated  there  with  such 
facility  that  the  aspect  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  conditions  of  life, 
are  greatly  modified.  Amongst  the  vegetables  proper  to  the  archi- 
pelago in  question  we  may  note  the  Corypha  australis  amongst  the 
Palms,  arborescent  Dracaenas,  forests  of  ConiferaD,  with  large 
leaves,  the  Dammara,  and  Metrosideros  amongst  the  Myrtaceae. 

Mountain  Vegetation. 

We  have  briefly  traversed  the  principal  botanical  regions  of  the 
globe ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  survey,  we  have  seen  that  vege- 
tation changes  with  the  latitude :  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  equator.  As  we  advance  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles  we  meet  in  succession  with  the  equatorial,  tropical,  tem- 
perate, and  polar  zones — vegetation  gradually  losing  its  power,  a 
fact  which  is  proved  most  satisfactorily  by  the  decreasing  number 
of  species,  and  by  their  dwarfed  appearance,  until  vegetation 
altogether  ceases  in  the  region  where  snow  reigns  eternal.  When 
heat  disappears  organic  life  is  extinguished,  and  vegetable  organ- 
isation is  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  experiences  loss  of  power 
and  vigour  proportioned  to  the  decrease  of  heat. 
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But  a  natural  reflection  presents  itself  immediately,  as  a  corollary 
upon  these  remarks. 

When  we  ascend  a  mountain,  or,  in  fact,  when  we  ascend  by 
any  means  whatever, — ^in  a  balloon,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Glaisher's 
experiments  seem  to  show, — the  temperature  decreases  by  some- 
thing like  one  degree  for  every  hundred  yards  above  the  siu*face. 
It  follows  from  these  premises  that  every  stage  in  the  ascent  of  a 
mountain  should  exhibit  different  forms  of  vegetation,  each  form- 
ing a  zone  or  botanic  region,  similar  to  those  we  have  passed  in 
tracing  their  geographical  latitudes.  And  this  is  so,  in- fact,  as  we 
shall  find  in  the  following  remarks,  which  we  borrow  from  the 
writings  of  Adrien  de  Jussieu  on  the  vegetation  of  the  Alps,  Pro- 
fessor C:  Martins  on  Mont  Ventoux,.in  Provence,  and'  Dr.  Hooker 
on  the  Himalayas : — 

*'  Let  us  imagine  a  spectator  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,^^  says  M. 
de  Jussieu;  *'  opposite  to  one  of  these  grand  rocky  masses  crowned 
with  eternal  snow.  As  his  eye  ranges  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  he  observes  that  the  vegetation  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds him,  and  which  is  that  which  characterises  Central  and 
Northern  France,  disappears  at  a  certain  height,  giving  place  to 
another,  which,  in  turn,  disappears  at  a-  higher  range.  Beyond  a 
certain  distance  the  eye  can  only  seize  the  masses  indicated  by 
large  trees,  the  humbler  plants  being  concealed  behind  them,  so 
that  they  look  like  a  series  of  bands  superposed  one  over  the 
other  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  At  first  these  belts  are 
composed  of  deciduous-leaved  plants,  which  drop  early,  and  are 
readily  distinguishable  by  their  more  tender  verdure ;  then  Conifers 
of  deeper  green,  which  in  the  mass  appear  nearly  black.  Another 
belt  succeeds  of  an  undecided  green,  interrupted  here  and  there 
by  clumps  of  another  colour,  which  goes  straggling  up  to  the 
sinuous  line  where  the  snow  commences.  This  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  trees  whose  branches  are  too  closely  inter- 
mingled have  died  out,  making  room  for  shrubs  or  herbaceous 
plants,  more  dwarfed  in  their  growth,  and  more  on  a  level  with 
the  soil. 

^^If  the  spectator  aj^roaches  the  mountain  and  scales  it,  he 
will  find  other  plants,  very  different  from  the  masses  he  looked  at 
in  the  distance,  which  we  call  Alpine  plants — such  as  the  Aconites, 
Astrantia,  certain  species  of  Artemisias,  of  Groundsel,  Prenanthes, 
Achilleas,  Saxifrages,  and  PotentiUas.  After  having  skirted  the 
Walnut-trees,  and  traversed  the  woods  formed  of  Chestnut-trees, 
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these  will  be  observed  to  cease,  and  forests  of  Oak^  Beeches,  and 
Birches  take  their  place.  Of  these,  the  Oaks  disappear  first,  at  the 
height  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  Beeches  about  three  thousand.  Beyond  this  the  trees 
consist  entirely  of  evergreen  trees,  as  Firs,  Larches,  and  the  common 
Pine,  which  stop  also  at  certain  successive  stages,  about  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet.  The  Birch  ascends  a  little  higher,  but 
disappears  also  at  about  six  thousand  feet  of  elevation.  A  Conifer 
(Pinus  cenibra)  continues  for  another  hundred  yards.  Beyond  this 
limit  the  trees  become  dwarfed  in  size ;  for  example,  a  species  of 
Alder  {AlnuB  viridis)  becomes  a  low  shrub.  Near  to  this  the  botanist 
wiU  find  himself  surrounded  by  shrubs  very  characteristic  of  the 
Alps,  sometimes  called  the  A^ine  Bose,  namely,  the  Rhododen- 
dron, which  ceases  in  its  turn  only  a  little  higher,  giving  place  to 
plants  much  more  lowly,  which  scarcely  rise  above  the  soil.  These 
are  specially  known  as  Alpine  plants.  They  belong  to  families 
which  he  observed  at  his  point  of  departure.  A  few  Crucifers, 
Caryophyllum,  Bosacese,  LeguminosaB,  Compositae,  Cypriaceae, 
Gramineae,  but  of  different  species.  These  also  are  numerous,  and 
with  them  representatives  of  other  families  which  rarely  show  them- 
selves in  the  plains,  such  as  Saxifrages  and  Gentians.  Annuals 
cease  almost  entirely,  as  might  be  foreseen,  since  an  unfavourable 
season,  in  which  the  ripening  of  their  seeds  was  checked,  would 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  their  race." 

The  roots  of  perennial  or  woody  plants  bury  themselves  under 
the  soil,  where  a  higher  temperature  is  preserved.  They  submit 
themselves  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  develop  them- 
selves when  it  is  milder  and  sufficiently  warm.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  during  a  short  season,  and  on  some  places  only  once  in 
naany  years.  It  follows  that  th6  stems  are  short,  and  scarcely  rise 
out  of  the  soil,  while  those  that  are  frutescent  usually  hug  the 
ground,  sometimes  creeping,  sometimes  rising  short,  hardy,  inter- 
twining stems,  forming  thick  stunted  bushes,  as  would  result  in 
ordinary  cases  from  pruning  shrubs  very  near  the  ground.  The 
general  appearance  proper  to  the  plant  is  thus  effaced  in  some 
respects,  and  replaced  by  the  physiognomy  belonging  to  Alpine 
vegetation.  These  plants  are  generally  of  the  aborescent  kind, 
like  the  Willows,  whose  roots  creep  along  the  ground.  The  more 
elevated  they  are,  the  more  scattered  and  impoverished  is  the 
vegetation,  until,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  it  only  appears  in  the 
form  of  Lichens,  whose  crust  differs  from  the  monotonous  tint  of 
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their  own  surface.    When  the  limit  of  eternal  snow  is  reached, 
organised  life  can  no  longer  exist. 

Mont  Yentonx,  in  Proyence,  presents  as  with  an  interesting 
application  of  the  same  facts.  This  mountain  rises  abruptly  from 
a  plain,  the  temperature  of  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Sienna,  Brescia,  or  Venice,  while  the  summit  of  the  moimtain 
approaches  the  climate  of  Sweden,  on  the  borders  of  Lapland.  To 
ascend  its  sides  and  reach  the  summit  is  as  if  we  had  actually 
traversed  nineteen  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  44®  to  63®.  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Martins  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  the 
vegetation  of  this  mountain.  "  Mont  Ventoux,"  says  the  learned 
Professor  of  Montpelier,  "  presents  a  succession  of  well-defined 
botanical  regions,  each  characterised  by  the  presence  of  plants 
which  are  wanting  on  the  others.  These  regions  are  six  in  number 
upon  the  southern  slopes,  and  five  on  its  northern  side. 

"  Ascending  the  southern  slope,  its  base,  in  respect  to  its  vege- 
tation, is  like  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhone.  All  the  plants  of 
the  plains  are  found  in  the  region  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain,  and 
they  are  well  characterised  by  two  trees — the  Aleppo  Pine  and  the 
Olive.  Both  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  round 
which  they  form  a  girdle,  only  interrupted  by  the  delta  of  the 
Nile.  The  Aleppo  Pine  is  found  upon  all  the  hills  which  lie  at  the 
southern  foot  of  Mont  Yentoux,  but  ceases  at  the  height  of  four- 
teen hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Olive  ascends  a 
little  higher,  but  ceases  also  at  sixteen  hundred.  Under  these 
trees  we  meet  with  all  the  species  which  characterise  the  vegeta- 
tion of  Provence.  The  Kermes  Oak,  the  Rosemary,  the  Spanish 
Broom,  and  Dorydnium  sufiraticasm.  A  narrow  zone,  scarcely 
exceeding  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  succeeds  to  this,  which  is 
characterised  by  the  Evergreen  Oak.  Among  the  under-shrubs  we 
find  the  European  Leadwort,  the  Juniper,  the  great  Eurphorbia 
characias,  and  the  Psoraka,  of  bituminous  odour. 

"  A  region  altogether  destitute  of  arborescent  vegetation  follows. 
The  soil  is  here  naked,  stony,  and  generally  uncultivated ;  never- 
theless, here  and  there  fields  of  Chick  Peas,  Oats,  and  Barley  appear, 
the  last  of  which  disappears  at  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean ;  but  a  shrub — the  Box-tree — two  under- 
shrubs — Thyme  and  Lavender — another  herbaceous  Labiate 
{Nepeta  graveolena), and  the  Swallow- wort  {Vincetoxicum  officinale)^ 
predominate  as  to  size  and  number.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
first  indications  of  an  arborescent  vegetation  appear,  but  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  ascend  to  three  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  before  reaching 
the  new  vegetation.  It  is  composed  of  Beeches ;  at  first  sparse  and 
undersized,  they  get  larger  three  hundred  feet  higher,  especially 
in  the  deep  ravines  and  valleys,  where  they  are  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  This  region  extends  as  high  as  five  thousand  five  hundred 
feet.  At  this  height  the  depressions  are  slight ;  valleys  and 
ravines  almost  cease,  and  the  trees  are  exposed  to  the  depressing 
action  of  the  winds.  The  plants  which  clothe  the  soil  are  now 
humble  bushes,  with  short,  hard,  and  crowded  branches.  One  of 
these  bushes,  like  a  large  ball  or  matrass  extended  on  the  earth, 
is  often  as  old  as'  the  great  Beeches  which  elevate  their  proud 
heads  to  the  heavens  in  the  valleys  below.  Numerous  species 
occupy  the  region  of  Beeches,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  sub- 
alpine  zone  of  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe,  never  descending 
into  the  plains,  unless  transplanted.  Such  are  the  Buckthorn,  the 
Gooseberry,  the  Wallflower,  the  Mountain  Sorrel,  and  the  mountain 
AnthyllU, 

**  At  the  height  of  five  thousand  six  hundred  feet  the  cold  is 
intense,  the  summer  brief,  and  the  wind  so  violent  that  the  Beech 
can  no  longer  exist.  As  upon  Mont  Yentoux,  so  it  is  on  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees, — on  all,  a  tree  of  the  family  of  Conifers  is  the  last 
representative  of  arborescent  vegetation.  It  is  a  humble  species 
of  Pine,  called  the  Mountain  Pine  (Pinus  undnata)^  because  the 
scales  of  its  cone  are  curved  into  a  sort  of  claw.  These  Pines  are 
found  many  feet  in  height  in  sheltered  places,  but  become  mere 
bushy  shrubs  when  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  the  winds.  They 
ascend  as  high  as  six  thousand  feet,  the  extreme  limit  of  arbores- 
cent vegetation.  The  herbaceous  plants  of  this  region  are  the 
same  as  in  the  region  of  Beeches,  which  nearly  all  attain  the  limit 
of  the  Pines.  In  addition  to  the  common  Juniper,  resting  on 
the  soil,  as  it  always  does  on  high  mountains,  where  the  weight 
of  the  snow  crushes  it  all  the  winter,  we  find  the  Mountain  Ger- 
mander ( Veronica  montana)  and  the  Tufted  Saxifrage  {8.  ctBspitasa), 
which  is  found  on  the  loftiest  ridges  of  the  Alps. 

"  Its  flora  thus  teaches  us,  in  the  absence  of  the  barometer,  that 
we  have  reached  the  ^Alpine  region  of  Mont  Yentoux,  and  that 
the  region  of  arborescent  vegetation  has  disappeared.  But  here  the 
botanist  will  be  delighted  to  find  the  flora  of  Ijapland  or  Iceland, 
and  of  Spitzbergen  also.  In  the  Alps  this  region  extends  to  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  the  home  of  eternal  winter.  But  as  Mont 
Yentoux  is  only  six  thousand  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  the 
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Bimunit  only  extends  to  the  lower  zone  of  the  Alpine  regions  in  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  At  this  point  all  trees  have  disappeared,  but 
a  crowd  of  small  plants  expand  their  corollas  on  the  stony  surface. 
Among  them  the  orange-flowering  Poppy,  the  Violet  of  Mont 
Cenis,  the  blue-flowered  Astragalus,  and,  quite  at  the  summit,  the 
Meadow  Grass  of  the  Alps,  Gerard's  Euphorbia  and  the  Common 
Nettle,  which  is  generally  found  whereyer  man  fixes  his  dwelling. 
A  chapel  has  been  built  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  since  the 
ascent  of  Petrarch.  But  it  is  not  on  the  south  terminal  summit 
that  the  botanist  will  seek  for  the  Alpine  plants  characteristic  of 
the  loftier  regions.  It  is  on  the  northern  declivities,  on  the  rocks 
exposed  to  the  glacial  north  winds,  nearly  deprived  of  the  sun 
during  long  months,  and  covered  with  snow  from  Jime.  These  I 
have  surveyed  as  I  would  survey  an  old  friend.  The  Purple  Saxi- 
frage (S.  oppositi/olta)  was  the  first  plant  I  recessed;  I  had 
gathered  it  on  the  summit  of  the  Reculet,  the  loftiest  ridge  of  the 
Jura,  and  upon  all  the  summits  of  the  Alps  which  reached  or 
passed  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  When  I  put  foot  for  the  first 
time  on  the  icy  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  the  Purple  Saxifrage  was 
among  the  first  plants  which  attracted  my  attention ;  for  here  are 
found,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  the  cold  summers  and  the  melting 
snow  of  the  summits  which  crown  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Upon  Mont  Ventoux  other  Saxifrages,  equally  Alpine,  surround 
it.  The  blue  bell-shaped  flowers  of  Campanula  Allioni  raised  their 
head  from  a  heap  of  stones  and  dwarf  plants,  which  covered  all 
these  heights ;  the  round-headed  Phyteuma,  the  hairy  Androsacea, 
the  Ononis  of  Mont  Cenis,  and  three  species  of  Arenaria,  clung 
to  the  rocks  or  peeped  through  the  stones." 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  let  us  leave  Provence  and  Europe, 
and  glance  at  the  ranges,  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  of  the  lofty  Hima- 
layas, or  ''abode  of  snow,"  as  the  word  means,  in  the  figurative 
language  of  the  Asiatics.  Dr.  Hooker  passed  the  rainy  season  of 
1848  in  the  sanitary  establishment  of  Dorjilling,  the  farthest 
English  possession  in  Sikkim,  seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  having  in  sight  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  range. 
Twelve  of  these  are  more  than  twenty- four  thousand  feet  high, 
and  one  of  them,  Kinchinjunga,  attains  the  height  of  twenty-nine 
thousand  three  hundred  feet.  Mount  Chumulari,  another  giant  of 
the  Himalayas  of  Thibet,  was  visible  from  a  neighbouring  peak, 
the  Sinchul,  during  the  ascent  of  which  the  traveller  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  beautiful  Rhododendrons  with  which 
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he  afterwards  enriched  the  gardens  of  Europe.  ''  In  the  month  of 
May/'  says  the  Doctor,  ''.when  the  Magnolias  and  Rhododendrons 
are  in  flower,  the  magnificent  vegetation  of  the  Sinchul  yields 
nothing  in  certain  respects  to  that  of  the  tropics,  the  beauty  of  the 
effect  being,  howeyer,  much  diminished  by  the  constant  gloom  of 
the  season.  The  white-flowered  Magnolia  (i^.  exceha)  is  one  of 
the  trees  which  predominate  at  the  elevation  of  seven  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  feet,  and  in  1848  it  had  flowered  so  abundantly 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  broad  sides  of  the  Sinchul  and  other 
mountains  at  the  same  elevation  were  covered  with  snow.  The 
purplish-flowered  species  {M.  Campbellii)  does  not  appear  under 
the  elevation  of  eight  thousand  feet.  It  is  a  large  but  unsightly 
tree,  with  dark — almost  black — ^bark,  and  few  branches,  destitute 
of  leaves  in  winter  and  while  in  blossom,  but  throwing  out  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  great  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  purplish- 
rose  colour,  the  fleshy  petals  of  which  cover  all  the  surrounding  soil. 

''  Upon  its  branches,  and  upon  the  Oaks  and  Laurels,  the  Rhodo- 
dendron Dalhotma,  a  slender  creeping  shrub,  grows  as  an  epiphjrte, 
bearing  at  the  extremity  of  its  branches  from  three  to  six  white 
bell-shaped  flowers,  citronous  in  odour,  and  with  leaves  five  to  six 
inches  in  length.  The  scarlet-flowered  Bhododendron  is  rare 
in  these  woods,  but  is  much  surpassed  by  i2.  argentum,  which  here 
becomes  a  tree  forty  feet  high,  with  leaves  twelve  or  thirteen  inches 
in  length,  of  a  deep  green  above  and  silvery  green  on  the  lower 
surface,  and  with  flowers  large  as  those  of  i2.  Dalhousia.  Oaks, 
Laurels,  Maples,  Birches,  Hydrangeas,  a  species  of  Fig  which 
grows  on  the  simimit  of  the  mountain,  and  three  Chinese  and  Japan 
genera  constitute  the  chief  woodland  vegetation  of  this  part  of  the 
Sinchul. 

*'  Beyond  this  region,  that  is  to  say,  above  Doijilling,  the  zones 
of  vegetation  are  well  characterised  between  six  thousand  and 
seven  thousand  one  himdred  feet,  first  by  Oaks,  Chestnuts,  and 
Magnolias,  which  equally  characterise  the  vegetation  up  to  ten 
thousand  feet ;  secondly,  immediately  above  six  thousand  feet,  a 
Tree  Fern  appears  {Ahophiki  giganiea) ;  thirdly,  a  species  of  Palm, 
of  the  genus  Calamm,  and  a  Plectocomia ;  this  last  shoots  up  the 
branches  of  the  loftiest  trees,  extending  itself  over  the  forest  to 
the  distance  sometimes  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  its 
stem ;  finally,  a  last  characteristic  trait  of  the  region  is  the  Wild 
Banana-tree,  which  attains  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  pre- 
ceding species." 
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With  some  difficulty  Dr.  Hooker  obtained  permission  of  the 
native  authorities  to  go  beyond  Dorjilling,  and,  in  particular,  to 
visit  the  higher  passes  of  the  Himalaya  in  Thibet,  and  especially 
the  principal  pass  of  the  Kinchinjunga.  Following  his  steps  in 
this  ascent,  he  found  at  eight  thousand  one  hundred  feet  the  first 
Conifers ;  all  of  them  at  first  Abies  Brunonia,  a  fine  species,  which 
assumes  the  form  of  an  obtuse  pyramid,  with  spreading  branches 
like  the  Cedar ;  it  is  unknown  in  the  exterior  chain^  and  occupies 
in  the  interior  a  zone  less  elevated  by  a  thousand  feet  than  the 
Silver  Firs  (Abies  TTebbiana).  We  meet  also  at  this  level  with  a 
great  number  of  sub- Alpine  plants  belonging  to  Lepcesteria,  ThaliC" 
trum,  Rosa,  Onaphalium,  Alnt^,  Beiuia,  Uex^  Berberis,  Mubus,  and 
some  Ferns,  Anemones,  Strawberries,  Alpine  Bamboos,  and  Oaks. 

On  the  higher  level  our  traveller  saw  Junipers  mingling  with 
Silver  Firs,  which  were  even  superseded  by  evergreen  Rhododen- 
drons, spreading  along  the  slopes  in  immense  profusion  ;  Spiraeas, 
dwarf  Junipers,  and  small  Birch-trees,  Willows,  Honeysuckles, 
Barberries,  and  a  species  of  Service-tree.  At  twelve  thousand 
two  hundred  feet  the  vegetation  was  almost  limited  to  numerous 
species  of  Bhododendrons,  which  formed  a  continuous  zone  of 
eleven  hundred  feet  broad  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountain.  A 
little  Andromeda  made  itself  quite  remarkable  there ;  and  by  the 
roadside  the  botanist  saw  two  plants  which  reminded  him  of  his  far- 
distant  home— -the  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  annua)  and  the  Shepherd's 
Purse  (Capsella).  At  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  feet  the  soil 
becomes  hard  and  frozen,  and  at  twenty-twa  thousand  feet  per- 
petual snow  covers  the  mountain  side. 

The  traveller  finally  attained  the  summit  of  the  pass  at  twenty- 
four  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
he  still  found  many  species  of  Compositw,  GframinecBy  and  an 
Arenariay  with  great  masses  of  the  curious  Saussurea  gosst/pina, 
covered  with  a  white  down,  which  felt  soft  to  the  touch,  and  about 
ten  inches  high.  The  species  of  covering  given  to  this  plant  is 
almost  exceptional  among  the  plants  of  the  Himalayas ;  the  Alpine 
species  which  are  scattered  about,  such  as  the  Arenarias,  Prim- 
roses>  Saxifrages,  Ranunculus,  Gentians,  Grasses,  and  Cyperads, 
having  their  foliage  perfectly  naked. 

The  following  year  Br.  Hooker,  in  one  of  his  ascents  towards 
Thibet,  collected  upwards  of  two  hundred  species  upon  one  of  the 
crests  of  the  Himalayas,,  among  which  he  found  ten  CrucifercB, 
twenty  Composites^  ten  Ranunculacece,  nine  Akinacea,  ten  Astra- 
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gals,  eight  FotentilIa%y  twelve  Oraminem,  fifteen  Pedieularia,  and 
seyen  JBorqginacew.  Finally,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1849, 
he  reached  the  culminating  point  of  the  Himalaya  flora  on  Monnt 
Donkia,.  at  an  elevation,  of  twenty- three  thousand  four  hundred 
feet,  the  lowest  limit  of  perpetual  snow  being  about  twenty  thou- 
sand one  hundred  ..and  fifty  feet.  The  Arenaria  rupifraga  is  the 
only  Phanerogam  which  he  met  with  at  this  elevation ;  Festuca 
ovina,  a  Satiasurea,  and  a  little  Fern,  TToodsia,  were,  however, 
found  very  near  the  summit,  where  he  observed  many  Lich^is  and 
some  Mosses.  The  Lichens  and  Mosses  are  thus  the  last  plants 
which  disappear  on  the  confines  of  organic  life. 


GLOSSAET  OF  THE  BOTANICAL  TEEMS  IN 

MOST  COMMON  USE. 


A,  aljtka^  privative  of  the  Greek,  placed  before 
a  Greek  or  Latin  word,  indicates  the  ab- 
sence of  the  organ ;  thus,  aphyllous^  leafless ; 
acaulist  stemless. 

Abaxial,  or  Abaxils,  not  in  the  axis,  applied 
to  the  embiyo  when  oat  of  the  axis  of  the 
seed. 

Abbreviate  {abbreviare^  to  shorten),  used  to 
indicate  that  one  part  is  shorter  than  another. 

Aberrant,  deviating  from  the  natural  form.^ 

Abortion,  suppression  of  an  organ,  depending 
on  non -development. 

Abraded,  rubbed  off. 

Abrupt,  ending  in  an  abrupt  manner,  as  the 
truncated  leu  of  the  Tulip-tree;  abruptly 
pinnate^  ending  in  two  pinnae — in  other 
words,  praepinnate;  abntpily  acuminate,  a 
leaf  with  a  broad  extremity,  from  which  a 
point  arises. 

Abscission,  cutting  off,  applied  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  segments  or  frustules  of  diatoms. 

Abstergent,  having  cleansing  power. 

AcAULis,  or  Acaulbscbnt,  without  an  evident 
stem. 

Accessory,  an  addition  to  a  usual  number. 

Accrescent,  when  parts  continue  to  grow  and 
increase  after  flowering,  as  the  calyx  of  Phy- 
salis  and  the  styles  of  Anemone  Pulsatilla, 

Accrete,  grown  together. 

Accretion,  growing  of  one  part  to  another.   -^ 

AccuMBENT,  applira  to  the  embryo  of  Cruci- 
fera;  when  the  cotyledons  have  their  edges 
applied  to  the  folded  radicle. 

AcEROSB,  narrow  and  slender,  with  a  sharp 
point. 

Acescent,  acid. 

AcETARious,  the  salad  tribe. 

Acetous,  which  produces  acidity. 

AcHJBNE,  or  AcHANiUM,  a  monospermal  seed- 
vessel  which  does  not  open,  but  the  pericarp 
of  ^ich  is  separable  from  the  seed. 
.   AcuLAMYDEOUS,  having  no  floral  envelope. 

Achromatic,  applied  to  lenses  which  prevent 
chromatic  aberration,  t>.,  sho^r  objects 
without  any  prismatic  colours. 

AacuLAB,  like  a  needle  in  form. 

AcicuLUS,  a  strong  bristle. 

AciNACiFORM,  shaped  like  a  sabre  or  scimitar. 

Acini,  stones  in  Grapes,  &c. 

Acinus,  one  of  the  pulpy  drupels  forming  the 
fruit  of  the  Raspberry  or  Bramble. 

Actinbnchyma,  cellular  tissue  having  a  star- 
like or  stellate  form. 

AcoTYLBDONOUs,  having  no  cotyledons. 

AcROCABPi,  Mosses  having. their  fructification 
terminating  the  axis. 

AcROOBMS  and  Acrogbnous,  a  stem  formed  by 


the  bases  of  fronds  in  Ferns,  increasini;-  by 

ib  summit,  and  having  its  vascular  tissue 
4    in  the  form  of  irreeularly-formed  bundles. 
Aculeate,  fumishea  with  prickles. 
AcuLBUs,  a  prickle,  a  process  of  the  bark,  not 

of  the  wood,  as  in  the  Rose. 
Acuminate,  drawn  out  into  a  long  point. 
AcuTANGuiAR,  having  sharp  angles. 
Acute,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point. 
Adelphus,  or  Adelphia,  in  composition,  means 

union  of  filament. 
Adherent,  united  adhesion  of  parts  that  are 

normally  separate,  as  when  the  calyx  is  united 

to  the  ovary. 
Adnatb,  when  an  organ  is  united  to  another 

throughout  its  whole  length ;  as  the  stipules 

in  Roses,  and  the  filament  and  anthers  in 

Ranunculus. 
Adprbssbd,  or  Apprbssbd,  closely  allied  to  a 

surface,  as  some  Briars. 
Aduncous,  crooked  or  hooked. 
Adult,  full  grown  in  form,  as  in  leaves. 
Adventitious,  organs  produced   in  abnormal 

positions,  as  roots  arising  from  aSrial  stems. 
.£ruginous,  having  the  colour  of  verdigris. 
Estivation,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 

the  flower  in  the  flower- bad. 
Affinity,  relation  in  all  essential  organs. 
AcAMOUS,  the  same  as  Cryptogamous. 
Aoclomerated,  collected  m  a  heap,  or  head. 
Aggregate,  gathered  together. 
Agrumi,  in  Italian,  signifies  Lemons. 
Akosnium,  a  hard  pcricarpimn    containing  a 

loose  single  seed. 
Ala,  a  wing,  applied  to  the  lateral  petals  of 

papilionaceous  ilowers,  and^  to  membranous 

appendage  of  the  fruit,  as  In  the  £lm,  or  of 

the  seed,  as  in  Pines. 
Albumen,  the  mitritious  matter  stored  up  with 

the  embryo,  called  also  Perisperm  and  Endo- 
sperm. 
Alburnum,  the  outer  young  wood  of  a  dicoty- 
ledonous stem. 
Ai2xipharmic,  Albxttbric,  what  counteracts 

poisons. 
Algology,  the  study  of  sea-weed. 
Alkalescent,  anti -alkaline. 
Alsinacsous,  a  polypetalous  corolla  in  which 

there  are  intenrads  between  the  petals,  as  in 

Chickweed. 
Alternate,  arranged  at  different  heights  on 

the  same  axis,  as  when  each  leaf  is  separated 

by  intemodes  by  those  next  to  it. 
Alveola,  regular  cavities  on  a  surface,  as  in 

the  receptacle  of  the  Sunflower,  and  in  that 

of  Nelumbium,  which  is  called  Alveolate. 
Alveolate,  like  a  honeycomb. 
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Ambntum,  a   catkin,  or  deciduous   unisexual 

spike;  plants  having  catkins  zre  AmtHitfe" 

rous. 
Amnios,  the  fluid  or  semi-fluid  matter  in  the 

embrjro-sac. 
Amorphous,  without  definite  form. 
Amphisarca,     an     indehiscent,     multilocular 

fruit,  with  a  hard  exterior  and  pulpy  round 

the  seeds,  as  seen  in  the  Baobab. 
Amphitropal,  an  ovule,  curved  on  itself,  with 

the  hilum  in  the  middle. 
Amplkxicaul,  embracing  tiie  stem  over  a  large 

part  of  its  circumference. 
Ampulla,  a  hollow  leaf,  as  in  Utricularia. 
Amylaceous,  starch-like. 
Analogous,  when  a  plant  strikingly  resembles 

one  of  another  genus  so  as  to  represent  it. 
Anastomosing,  inosculation  of  vessels. 
Anastomosis,  union  of  vessels;  tnion  of  the 

final  ramifications  of  the  veins  of  a  leaf. 
Anatropal,  or  Anatropous,  an  inverted  ovule, 

the  hilum   and  micropyle  being  near  each 

other,  and  the  chalaza  at  the  opposite  end. 
Ancbps,  two<«dged. 

Andrcecium,  the  male  organs  of  the  fkmet. 
Androgynous,  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 

same  peduncle,  as  in  some  species  of  Carex, 
Androphorb,  a  stalk  supporting  the  stamens, 

often  formed  by  a  union  of  the  filaments. 
Ankr,  male  or  stamen ;  in  composition,  Andro 

and  Androut. 
Anfractuosb,  wavy  or  sinuous,  as  the  anthers 

of  Cucurbitacea;. 
Angibnchyma,  vascular  tissue  in  general. 
Anoiospbrmous,  having  seeds  contained  in  a 

seed-vessel. 
Angulo-dentatb,  angularly  toothed. 
Anisos,  in  composition,  means  unequal.. 
Anisostbmonous,  stamens  not  equal  in  nnmber 

to  the  floral    envelopes,  nor  a  multiple  of 

them. 
Annotinus,  a  year  old. 

Annulus,  a  ring  applied  to  the  elastic  rim  sur- 
rounding the  sporangia  of  some  Ferns,  also 

to  a  cellular  rim  on  the  stalk  of  the  Mush- 
room, being  the  remains  of  the  veil. 
Anterior,  same  as  inferior  when  applied  to  the 

parts  of  the  flower  in  their  relation  to  the  axis* 
Anthbla,  the  cymose  panicle  of  Juncacex. 
Anthelmintic,  a  vermifuge. 
Anther,  the  part  of  the  stamen  containing 

pollen. 
Anthbridium,  the  male  or^an  in  crjrptogamic 

plants,  frequently  containing   moving   fila- 
ments. 
Anthbriferous,  bearing  anthers. 
Anthbrozoa,  moving  filaments  in  ao  antheri- 

dium. 
Anthbsis,  the  opening  of  the  flower. 
Anthocarpous,^  applied  to  multiple  or  poly- 

gynoDcial   fruits,  fbrmed   by  the  ovaries    of 

several  flowers. 
Anthodium,  the  capitulum  or  head  of  flowers 

of  the  Composite  plants. 
Anthophorb,  a  stalk  supporting  the  inner  floral 

envelopes,    and   separating   then  from    the 

cal3rx. 
Antuos,  a  flower;  in  composition,  Antho ;  in 

Latin,  Flos. 
Anthotaxis,  the  arrangement  of  the  flbwers  on 

the  axis. 
ANTHBRiV,  Antics,  anthers  which  open  on  the 

surface  next  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  same 

as  Introrse. 
Anticus.  placed  in  front  of  a  flower,  as  the  lip 

of  an  Orchis. 
Antitropal,    applied    to    an    embryo   whose 

radicle  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  hilum. 
Aperispermic^  with  separate  albumen ;  same 

as  Exalbuminous. 
Apbtalous,  without  petals;    in  other  words, 

monochlamydeous. 


Apex,  the  summit  terminating  in  a  point  of  a 

plant  or  flower. 
Aphthous,  covered  with  small  tnbercules. 
Aphyllous,  without  leaves. 
Apical,  or  Apicilaiu  at  the  apex ;  often  afiplied 

to  parts  connected  with  the  ovary. 
Apiculate,  having  an  apiculus. 
Apiculus,  or  Apiculum,  a  terminal  soft  point 

springing  abruptly. 
Apocarpous,    ovary  and    fruit    compost    of 

numerous  distinct  carpels. 
Apophysis,  a  swelling  at  the  base  of  the  thcca 

in  some  Mosses. 
Apothecium,  the  rounded,  shield-like  fructifi- 
cation of  Lichens. 
Appendix,  an  attachment. 
Appensb,  hung  up. 
Appressed,  placed  flat  and  close  on  something 

else. 
Apterous,  without  wings ;  that  is,  membranooa 

margins. 
Arachnoid,  appHed  to  fine  hairs  so  entangled 

as  to  resemble  a  cobweb. 
Arboreous,  tree-like. 
Archegonium,  the  voung  female  c^ular  organ 

in  cryptogamic  plants. 
Arcuatp,  curved  in  an  arched  manner,  like  a 

bore. 
Areolae,,  little  niaces  on  the  surface. 
Areolate,  diviaed  into  distinct  angular  spaces, 

or  areoUe. 
Arillate,  having  an  anllus. 
Amllus  and  Arillode,  an  extra  covering  on 

the  seed ;  the  fomer  proceeding  firom  the 

ntacenta,  the  latter  firom  the  exostome,  as  in 

Arista,  an  awn,  a  long  pointed  process,  as  in 
Barley  and  many  Grasses,  which  are  called 
Art's  fate. 

Armitume,  the  hairs,  prickles,  &c.,  covering  an 
organ. 

Articulated,  jointed,  separated  easily  and 
cleanly  at  some  point. 

Ascending,  applied  to  a  procumbent  stem 
which  rises  ^adually  from  its  base ;  to  ovules 
attached  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  ovary ; 
and  to  hairs  directed  towards  the  upper  part 
of  their  support.  ^ 

A  SCI,  tubes  containing  spomles  of  the  Crypto- 
gamia. 

Ascidium,  a  pitcher  or  folded  leaf,  as  in  Nepen- 
thes. 

Asctrs,  a  bag  applied  to  the  theca  of  Lichens 
and  other  Coi>togams,  ceotaiaing  sporidia, 
or  spores. 

Asperity,  roughness,  as  on  the  leaves  of  Bora- 
ginaceae. 

Assurgbnt,  rising  upwards* 

AtrAtCTENchyma,  tissue  composed  of  spindle- 
shaped  cells. 

Atriopous,  or  Atropal,  the  same  as  Orthotro- 
pous. 

Attenuate,  thin  and  slender. 

AuRicuLATE,  harving  appendages:  applied  to 
leaves  having  lobes  (ear-shaped)  or  leaflets 
at  their  base. 

Awn  and  AwNSD.    See  Arista. 

Axil,  the  upper  angle,  where  the  leaf  joins  the 
stem. 

AxiLE,  or  Axial,  belonging  to  the  axis. 

Axil-flowbrung,  flowering  in  the  axilla. 

Axillary,  arising  from  the  axil  of  a  leaf. 

Axis  is  appfied  to  the  central  portion  of  the 
youn^  plant,  whence  the  plumule  and  radicle 
are  given  off,  and  the  name  is  given  in  general 
to  the  central  organ,  bearing  buds ;  in  Grasses 
the  common  stem  of  a  Locusta. 

Bacca,  berry,  a  unilocular  fruit,  having  a  »(A 
outer  covering  and  seeds  immersed  in  pulp. 
AH  such  fruits  are  called  Baccate. 

Baccate,  having  a  fleshy  coat  or  covering. 
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Balausta,  the  fruit  of  the  Pomegranate. 
Ball,  the  round  or  central  part  of  the  flower. 
Bands,  spaces  between  the  lines  or  ribs  in  the 

fruit  of^  the  Umbelliferae. 
Barbatb,   bearded,  having  tufts  of  hair — like 

pubescence. 
Bark  {cor/ex).  the  outer  cellular  and  fibrous 

covering  of  the  stem ;  separate  from  the  wood 

in  dicotyledons. 
Barrbn,  not  fruitful ;  applied  to  male  flowers, 

and  to  the  non-fructifying  fronds  of  Ferns. 
Basal,  or  Basilar,  attached  to  the  base  of  an 

organ. 
Basidium,  a  cell  bearing  on  its  exterior  one  or 

more  spores  in  some  Fungi,  which  are  hence 

called  Basidiosporvus. 
Bast,  or  Bass,  the  inner  fibrous  bark  of  dico- 
tyledonous trees. 
Beaked,  like  the  sharp-pointed  beak  of  a  bird 

in  form. 
Bbardlbttbd,  having  small  awns. 
Bbdbguar,  a  hairy  excrescence  on  the  branches 

and  leaves  of  Roses,  caused  by  an  attack  of  a 

cynip. 
Bicustatb,  twice-pointed. 
Bioentatb,  having  two  tooth-like  processes. 
BiFARious,  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  an 

axis. 
Bifid,  two-clef^,  cut  down  to  near  the  middle 

into  two  parts. 
BiFORiNB,  a  raphidian  cell  with  an  opening  at 

each  end. 
Riglamdular,  double  glanded.' 
Bilabiate,  having  two  lips. 
Bilambllar,  having  two  lamellae,  or  flat  divi- 
sions, as  in  some  stigmas. 
Bilobbd,  divided  into  two  lobes. 
BiLOCULAR,  having  two  loculaments. 
Binate,  applied    to  a  leaf  composed  of  two 

leaflets  at  the  extremity  of  a  petiole. 
Bipartiblb,  divisible  into  two. 
Bipartite,  cut  down  to  near  the  base  into  two 

parts. 
BipiNNATB,  a  compound  leaf,  divided  twice  in  a 

pinnate  manner. 
BiPiNNATiFiD,  a  simile  leaf  with  lateral  divi- 
sions  extending   to    near   the   middle,  and 

which  are  also  similarly  divided. 
BiPiNNATiPARTiTE,  diflenug  from  bipinnatifid  in 

the  divisions  extending  to  near  the  midrib. 
BiPLiCATB,    doubly    folded    in    a    transverse 

manner. 
BiPOROSB,  having  two  rounded  openings. 
Bis,  twice ;  in  composition,  Bi. 
BiSACCATB,  dividecf  into  two  sacs. 
Biscutata,  divided  into  two  bucklers,  which 

are  placed  side  by  side. 
Bisbrratb,    or   duplicate   serrate,   when    the 

serratures  are  themselves  serrate. 
Biternate,  divided  in  three  twice  over. 
BiTERNATB,  a  compouud  leaf  divided  into  three, 

and  each  division  again  divided  into  three. 
BiTRiCRENATB,  crenate  twice  over. 
BiTRiPiNNATiFiD,  twice  {unuatifid. 
BiTRiTBRNATB,  gTOwiug  in  threes  twice  or  three 

times  over. 
Bitten,  same  as  Premorse. 
Bladb,  the  lamina  or  broad  part  of  a  leaf,  as 

distinguished  from  the  petiole  or  stalk. 
Blanching.    See  Etiolation. 
Bland,  fair,  white. 
Blbtting.  a  peculiar  change  in  an  austere  fruit, 

by  whicn,  after  being  pulled,  it  becomes  soft 

and  edible,  as  in  the  Aledlar. 
Bustbrbd,  applied  to  raised  spots  in  leaves. 
BoLB,  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
BoTHRENCHYMA,  dotted  or  pitted  vessels,  with 

depressions  on  the  inside  of  their  walls. 
Brachbatb,  with  decussate  branches. 
Bract,  a  leaf  more  or  less  changed  in  form, 

frt>m  which  a   flower   or   flowers   proceed ; 

flowers  having  bracts  are  called  bracteated. 


Bractbolb,  or  Bractlbt,  a  small  bract  at  the 
base  of  a  separate  flower  in  a  multifloral 
inflorescence. 

Branchlbts,  little  branches. 

Bryology,  the  study  of  Mosses ;  same  as  Mus- 
cology. 

Bulb,  an  underground  bulb  covered  with  scales. 

Bulbil,  or  Bulblbt,  separate  buds  in  the  axil 
of  leaves,  as  in  some  Lilies. 

Bulbous,  based,  applicsd  to  hairs  which  are 
turned  at  the  base. 

Burry,  covered  with  hooked  hairs. 

Byssoid,  very  slender,  like  a  cobweb. 

Caducous,  falling  o£F  very  early,  as  the  calyx 
of  a  Poppy. 

C^BSious,  grey. 

Caspitosb,  growing  in  tufts. 

Calathiform,  hemispherical  or  cofacave,  like  a 
bowl  or  cup. 

Calathium,  same  as  Capitulum  and  Antho- 
dium. 

Calcar,  a  spur,  projecting  hollow  or  solid  pro- 
cess from  the  base  of  an  organ,  as  in  the 
flower  of  Larkspur  or  Snapdragon :  such 
flowers  are  called  calcaraiCf  or  spurred. 

Calceolate,  or  Calcbiform,  slipper-like,  ap- 
plied to  the  hollow  petals  of  some  Orcnids ; 
also  to  the  petals  of  Calceolaria. 

Calu,  small  callosities. 

Callosity,  or  Callous,  a  leathery  or  hardened 
thickening  on  a  limited  portion  of  an  organ. 

Calyciflora,  a  sub-class  of  polypctalous  exo- 
gens,  having  the  stamens  attached  to  the 
calyx. 

Calycine,  belonging  to  the  calyx. 

Calyculated,  having  bracteolae  resembling  an 
additional  calyx. 

Calyculus,  or  Cauculus,  an  outer  calycine 
row  of  leaflets,  giving  rise  to  a  double  or 
calyculate  calyx. 

Calyptbra,  the  outer  covering  of  the  sporan- 
gium of  Mosses. 

Calyptratb,  in  form  resembling  an  extin- 
guisher. 

Calyx,  the  outer  envelope  of  a  flower ;  when 
there  is  only  one  envelope,  it  is  the  calyx. 

Cambium,  mucilaginous  cells  between  the  bark 
and  the  young  wood,  or  surrounding  the 
vessels. 

Campanulate,  shaped  like  a  bell,  as  the  flower 
of  Harebell. 

Campuutropal,  or  Campylotropal,  a  curved 
ovule,  with  the  hilum,  micropyle,  and  chalaza 
near  each  other. 

Canaliculate,  channelled,  having  a  longitu- 
dinal groove  or  fiirrow. 

Cancbllate.  latticed,  composed  of  veins  alone. 

Canescent,  hoary. 

Capillary,  filiform,  thread-like,  or  hair-like. 

Capitate,  pin -like,  having  a  rounded  summit, 
as  some  hairs. 

Capituli,  small  head  of  flowers. 

Capituliform,  like  a  small  head. 

Capitulum,  head  of  flowers  in  Compositae. 

Caprbolate,  having  tendrils. 

Caprification,  the  ripening  of  the  Fig  by  means 
of  the  Wild  Fig,  or  Caprificus. 

Capsula  circumscissa,  same  as  Pyxis  or  Pyxi- 
dium. 

Capsule,  a  dry  seed-vessel,  opening  by  valves, 
teeth,  pores,  or  a  lid. 

Carina,  keel,  the  two  partially-nnited  lower 
petals  of  papilionaceous  flowers. 

Carinal,  applied  to  aestivation,  where  the 
carina  embraces  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 

Carinatb,  keel-shaped. 

Cariopsis,  a  small  one-celled  indehiscent  peri- 
carpium. 

Carnose,  fleshy,  applied  to  albumen  having  a 
fleshy  consistence. 

Carpel,  or  CarpidiuMj  the  leaf  forming  the 
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pistil.    Several  carpels  may  enter  into  the 
composition  of  one  pistil. 

Carpblxa,  the  parts  tonnin|f  a  compound  fri  it. 

Carpology,  the  study  of  fruits. 

Carpopho&b,  a  stalk  bearinr  the  pistil,  and 
raising  it  above  the  whorl  of  the  stamens,  as 
in  Lychnis  and  Capparis. 

Carpos,  fruit ;  in  composition,  Carpo, 

Cartilage,  gristle  in  plants. 

Caruncula,  a  fleshy  or  thickened  appendage 
of  the  seed. 

Caryopsis,  or  Cariopsis,  the^  monospermal 
seed-vessels  of  grass,  the  pericarp  being  in- 
corporated with  the  seed. 

Cassidrous,  shaped  like  a  helmet. 

Catkin,  same  as  Amentum. 

Caudate,  having  a  tale  or  feathery  appendage. 

Caudbx,  the  stem  of  Palms  and  of  Tree  Fenas. 

Caudiclb,,Caudicula,  the  process  supporting 
a  pollen 'mass  in  Orchids. 

Caulescent,  having  an  evident  stem. 

Cauuclb,  Cauuculus,  a  stalk  connecting  the 
axis  of  the  embryo  and  the  cotyledons. 

Caulinb,  product  on  the  stem. 

Caulis,  an  aerial  stem. 

Causticity,  having  a  burning  quality. 

Cellular,  composed  of  cells. 

Cellulose,  the  chemical  substance  of  which 
the  cell  wall  is  composed. 

Centimetre,  a  French  measure,  equal  to 
0*3937079  British  inch. 

Centrifugal,  applied  to  that  kind  of  inflo- 
rescence in  wnich  the  central  flower  opens 
first. 

Cbntripbtal,  applied  to  that  kind  of  inflores- 
cence in  ^ich  the  flowen  at  the  circum- 
ference or  base  open  first. 

Cbphauc,  acting  medicinally  on  the  head. 

Ckraceous,  wax-like. 

Cbramidium,  an  ovate  conceptacle,  having  a 
terminal  opening,  and  with  a  tuft  of  spores 
arising  from  the  base  ;  seen  in  Algae. 

Cbratum,  a  siliquiform  capsule  in  which  the 
lobes  of  the^  stigma  are  alternate  with  the 
placenta,  as  in  Glaucium. 

Cereal,  applied  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
other  grams. 

Cbrnuous,  pendulous,  nodding. 

Chaffy,  bearing  processes  like  cha£F. 

Chalaza,  the  place  where  the  nourishing 
vessels  enter  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule. 

ChannbL'LEAVBD,  folded  together  so  as  to 
resemble  a  channel. 

Chlamys,  covering  applied  to  the  floral  en- 
velope ;  in  composition,  Chlamydeotts. 

Chlorophyll,  the  green  colouring  matter  of 
leaves. 

Chloros,  green  ;  in  composition,  Chloro. 

C410RISIS,  or  Chorisation,  separation  of  a 
lamina  from  one  part  of  an  organ,  so  as  to 
form  a  scale  or  a  doubling  of  the  organ  ;  it 
may  be  cither  transverse  or  collateral. 

Chroma,  colour ;  in  composition,  Chrom.. 

Chromogbn  and  Chrom ule,  the  colouring 
matter  of  flowers. 

Chrysos  means  yellow,  like  gold;  in  composi- 
tion, Ckryso. 

CicATRicuLA,  the  scar  left  after  the  falling  of  a 
leaf :  also  applied  to  the  hilum  or  base  of  the 
seed. 

Cilia  ^cf'/cwm),  short  stiff  hairs  fringing  the 
margin  of  a  leaf;  also  delicatevibrattle  hairs 
of  zoospores. 

Ciliary  processes,  like  eyclasb-hair. 

CiLL/kTO-DENTATE,  toothod  and  firinged  with 
hairs. 

CiNKNCHYMA,  lactiferous  tissue,  formed  by  anas- 
tomosing vessels. 

Circinatb,  rolled  up  like  a  crozier,  as  the 
young  fronds  of  Ferns. 

CiRcuMCissiLK,  cut  round  in  a  circular  manner, 
such  as  seed-vessels  opening  by  a  lid. 


CutctTMSCRiPTiON,  the  periphery  or  margin  of  * 

leaf. 
CiRRHUS,  a  tendril  or  modified  leaf  in  tlie  form 

of  a  twining  process. 
Cladenchyma,  tissue  composed  of  branching 

cells. 
Clados,  a  branch ;  in  composition,  Clado, 
Clathratus,  latticed,  like  a  grating. 
Clavats,    club-shaped,    becoming    gradually 

thicker  towards  the  top. 
Claw,  the  narrow  base  of  some  petals,  corre- 
sponding with  the  petiole  of  some  leaves. 
Cleft,  divided  to  about  the  middle. 
Clinandrum,  the  part  of  the  column  of  Orchids 

bearing  the  anther. 
Clinanthium^  the  common  receptacle  of  the 

flowers  of  Compositae. 
Cline,  a  bed ;  in  composition,  Clin  ;  used  in 

reference  to  parts  on  which  the  floral  organs 

are  inserted. 
Cloves,  applied  to'youne  bulbs,  as  in  the  Onion. 
Clypbatb,  having  the  shape  of  a  buckler. 
CocciDiUM,  a  rounded  conceptacle    in    Algst 

without   pores,    and    containing   a   tuft    of 

spores. 
CoccuM  and  Coccus,  applied  to  the  portions 

composing  the  dry  elastic  fruit  of  Enphor- 

biaceae. 
Cochlear,  a  kind  of  aestivation,  in  which  a 

helmet-shaped  part  cowrs  all  the  others  in 

the  bud. 
CocifLEARiFORM,  shaped  like  a  spoon. 
CocHLBATB,  shaped  like  a  snail  shell. 
Coleorhiza,  a  sneath,  covering  the  ra£cles  of 

a  monocotyledonous  embryo. 
Collapsion,  the  act  of  closin|^  together. 
Collateral,  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  the  case 

of  some  ovules. 
Collbnchyma,    the     intercellular    snbstaace 

which  unites  cells. 
CoLLUM,  neck,  the  part  where  die  plumule  and 

radicle  of  the  embryo  unite. 
Colpbnchyma,  tissue,  composed  of  wavy  or 

sinuous  cells. 
Columella,  central  column  in  the  sporangia  of 

Mosses ;   also  applied  to  the  carpophore  tA 

Umbellifers. 
Column,  a  part  of  the  flower  of  an  Orchid, 

supporting   the    anthers   and    stigma,    and 

formed  by  the  union  of  the  styles  and  fila- 
ments. 
Coma,  applied  variously  to  tufts  of  hair,  to 

bracts  occurring  beyond  the    inflorescence, 

and  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  leaP 

bearing  branches  of  a  tree,  &c. 
Commissure,  union  of  the  fsces  of  the  t«ro 

acharaes  in  the  fruit  of  Umbelliferz. 
CoMOSB,  furnished  with  hairs,  as  the  seeds  of 

the  Willow. 
Compucato-carinate,  folded  to  form  a  keel. 
Compound,  composed  of  several  parts,  as  a  leaf 

formed  by  several  leaflets,  or  a  pistil  formed 

by  several  carpels,  either  separate  or  com- 
bined. 
Compressed,  flattened  laterally  or  lengthwise. 
CoNCBNTRic,  lines  equidistant  from  tM  centre. 
Conceptacle,  a  hollow  sac  containing  a  taft 

or  cluster  of  spores. 
Concrete,  hardened  into  a  mass. 
Conducting  Tissub,  applied  to  the  loose  eel* 

lular  tissue  in  the  interior  of  the  canal  or  st^. 
CoNDUPUCATE,  folded  upon  itself,  applied  Co 

leaves  and  cotyledons. 
Cone,  a  dry  multiple  firuit,  formed  by  bracts 

covering  naked  seeds. 
CoNBNCHYMA,  conical  cells,  as  hairs. 
Conferruminatb,  indistinguishably  united  to- 
gether. 
CoNFBRVOiD,  formed  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  or 

having  articulations  like  a  Conferva. 
Confluent,  when  parts  unite  together  in  the 

progress  of  growth. 
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CoNGiOBATBD,  Collected  into  a  spherical  form. 
CoNTuoATiON,  oiiion  of  two  cells,  so  as  to  de- 
velop a  spore. 
Connate,  when  parts  are  united,  even  in  the 

early  state  of  oevelopment ;  appHed  to  two 

leaves  anited  by  their  bases. 
CoNNBCTiVB,    the    part   which    connects    the 

anther-lobes. 
CoNNiVKNT,  when  two  organs,  as  petals,  arch 

over  so  as  to  meet  above. 
Conoid,  cone-like. 
CoNSTRiCTKD,  contracted   in  some  particalar 

place. 
CoNTORTBD,  when  the  paots  in  a  bud  are  imbri- 
cated and  regularly  twisted  in  one  direction. 
CoMVOLUTB,  or  Convoluted,  when  a  leaf  in  the 

bud  is  rolled  upon  itself. 
CoRALUNE,  CoRALLOiD,  like  cond,  as  the  root 

of  the  Corallorhiza. 
Co&cuLUM,  a  name  for  the  embryo. 
Cord,  the  process  which  attaches  tiie  seed  to 

the  placenta. 
Cordate,  heart-shaped,  a  plane  body  with  the 

division  or  broad  part  of  the  heart  next  the 

stalk  or  stem. 
Cordiporm,  a  solid  body  having  the  shape  of  a 

heart. 
Coriaceous,  having  a  leathery  consistence. 
CoRM,  thickened  underground  stem,  a»  in  the 

Arum  and  Colchicum. 
CoRMOGENA,  having  a  corm  or  stem. 
CoRNU,  a  horn ;  Corneous,  having  the  consis- 
tence of  a  horn ;  BicoRNis,  or  Bicornute, 

having  two  horns. 
CoRNUTE,  homed. 

Corolla,  the  inner  envelope  of  the  flower. 
CoROLLiFLORiB,    gamopetalous   exogens    with 

hypogynotts  stamens. 
Corona,  a  coralline  appendage,  as  the  crown 

of  the  Daffodil. 
Corpusculb,  a  small  body  or  particle. 
Corroborant,  strengthening. 
Corrugated,  wrinkled  or  slmvelled. 
Cortex,  the  Dark ;  Cortical,  belonging  to  the 

bark  ;  Corticated,  having  a  bark. 
Cortina,  the  remains  of  the  veil  which  continues 

attached  to  the  edges  of  the  pilens  in  Agarics. 
Corymb,  a  raceme,  in  which  the  lower  stalks 

are  longest,  and  all  the  flowers  come  nearly 

to  a  level  above ;  Corvmbipbrous,  or  Corym- 
bose, bearing  a  corymb,  or  in  the  form  of  a 

corymb. 
Costa,  a  rib,  applied  to  the  prominent  bundles 

of  vessels  in  the  leaves ;  Costate,  provided 

with  ribs. 
C0TYI.BDON,  the  temporary  leaf  or  lobe  of  the 

embryo. 
Cowlbd-lbaved,  shaped  like  a  cowl. 
Crampons,  a  name  given  to  adventitious  roots 

which  serve  as  fulcra  or  supports,  as  in  the  Ivy. 
Cremocarp,  the  fruit  of  UmDellifcrz,  composed 

of  two  separable  achaenes  or  mericarps. 
Crbn;b,  notches. 
C  REN  ate,  having  superficial,  rounded,  marginal 

divisions. 
Crenatures,  divisions   of  the   margin    of  a 

crenate  leaf. 
Crest,  an  appendage  to  fruits  or  seeds,  having 

the  form  of  a  crest. 
Cribriform,  riddled  with  holes. 
Crisp,  having  an  undulated  margin. 
Crown  of  the  Root,  the  short  stem  which  is 

at  the  upper  part  of  the  root  of  perennial 

herbs. 
Cruoform  and  Cruclate,  arranged  like  the 

parts  of  a  cross,  as  in  Cmciferae. 
Crustacbous.  hard,  thin,  and  brittle ;  applied 

to  those  Licnens  which  are  hard  and  expanded 

like  a  crust. 
Cryptogamous,  organs  of  reproduction  obscure. 
Crtptos,  inconspicuous  or  concealed ;  in  com- 
position. Crypto, 


Cucullate,  formed  like  a  hood  or  cowl. 

Culm,  stem  or  stalk  of  Grasses. 

Cultrate,  shaped  like  a  pruning-knifie. 

Cuneiform,  or  Cunbatb,  shap^  like  a  wedge 
standing  upon  its  point. 

Cupula,  or  Corpule,  the  cup  of  the  acorn, 
formed  by  aggregate  bracts. 

CupuLiFORM,  or  Cupulate,  shaped  like  a  bell. 

CuRVEMBRYEA,  with  the  embryo  curved. 

Cuspis,  a  long  point,  large  at  the  base  and 
^rradually  attenuatea ;  Cuspidate,  prolonged 
into  a  cuspis  abruptly  acuminate. 

Cuticle,  the  thin  layer  that  covers  the  epi- 
dermis. 

Cut-toothed,  cut  and  toothed  at  the  same 
time. 

CvATHiFORM,  like  a  wine-glass,  concave,  in  the 
form  of  a  reversed  cone. 

Cyclogbns,  applied  to  dicotyledons  with  con- 
centric woody  circles. 

Cyclosis,  movement  of  the  latex  in  laticiferQus 
vessels. 

Cylindraceous,  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 

Cyundrenchyma,  tissue  composed  of  cylindri- 
cal cells. 

Cyundrico-campanulatb^  cylindrically  bell- 
shaped. 

Cymbiporm,  shaped  like  a  boat. 

Cyme,  a  kind  of  definite  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  corymbs,  or  um- 
bels, the  successive  central  flowers  expanding 
first ;  Cymosb,  inflorescence  in  the  form  of  a 
cyme. 

Cymosb,  flowering  in  cvmes. 

Cypsbla,  monospermal  fruit  of  Composite.  "^ 

Cystiima,  sacs  containing  spores ;  a  kind  of 
fructification  in  Fungi. 

Cytoblast,  the  nucleus  of  a  cell. 

Cytoblastema,  mucilaginous  formative  matter 
of  cells  ;  called  also  Protoplasm.  , 

Cytogenesis,  cell  development. 

Cytos,  a  cell ;  in  composition,  Cyto} 

Dadalbnchyma,  entangled  cells. 

Deca,  ten,  in  Greek  words,  same  as  the  Latin 

decern ;  as,  decandrous^  having  ten  stamens  ; 

decagynous,  having  ten  s^les. 
DEaDuous,  falling   off   aner   performing   its 

functions  for  a  Hmited  time,  as  the  calyx  of 

the  Ranunculus. 
Dbciduous  Trees,  those  which  lose  their  leaves 

annually. 
Decimetre,  the  tenth  part  of  a  mitre,  or  ten 

centimhtres. 
Decunatb,  or  Declining,  directed  downwards 

from  its  base;  applied  to  stamens  of  Amaryllis. 
Decompound,  a  leaf  cut  into  numerous  com- 
pound divisions. 
Decorticated,  deprived  of  bark. 
Decumbent,  l^ing  flat  along  the  ground,  and 

rising  from  it  at  the  apex. 
Decurrbnt.  leaves  which  are  attached  along 

the  side  of  a  stem  below  their  point  of  inser* 

tion  ;  such  stems  are  often  called  Winged. 
Decussate,    opposite    leaves    crossing    each 

other  in  pairs  at  right  anrles. 
Dedupucation,  same  as  Cnorisis. 
Definite,  applied  to  inflorescence  when  it  ends 

in  a  single  flower,  and  the  expansion  of  the 

flower  is  centrifugal ;  also  when  the  number 

of  the  parts  of  an  organ  is  limited,  as  when 

the  stamens  are  under  twenty. 
Deflbxbd,  bent  downwards  m  a  continuous 

curve. 
Defoliation,  the  fall  of  the  leaves. 
Degeneration,  when  an  organ  is  changed  from 

its  usual  appearance,  and  becomes  less  highly 

developed,  as  when  scales  take  the  place  <^ 

leaves. 
Dehiscence,  mode  of  opening  of  an  organ,  as 

of  the  seed-vessels  and  anthers. 
Dbltoid,  like  the  Greek  A  in  form,  properly 
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applied  solely  to  describe  the  transverse 
section  of  solids. 

Dbmulcbnt,  an  emollient. 

Dbntatb,  toothed,  having  short'  triangular 
divisions  of  the  margin.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  superficial  divisions  of  a 
gamosepalous  calyx  and  a  gamopetalous 
corolla. 

Dbntato-ciliatb,  having  the  margin  toqthed 
and  tipped  with  hairs. 

Dbntato-sinuatb,  scolloped  auad  toothed. 

Dekticulatb,  finely  toothed,  having  small 
toothed-like  projections  along  the  margin. 

Dentiform,  tooth-shaped. 

Dbpbndent,  hanging  down. 

Dbprbssed,  flattenmg  of  a  solid  organ  from 
above  downwards. 

Despumatb,  to  throw  off  in  froth  or  scum. 

Detbrgbnt,  having  a  cleansing  power. 

Determinate,  applied  to  definite  or  cymose 
infiorescence. 

Dextrorse,  directed  towards  the  right.  ^ 

DiACHiSNiUM,  same  as  Cremocarp,  frnit  com- 
posed of  two  achznes. 

DiACHYMA,  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf. 

DiADELPHous,  stamens  in  two  bundles,  united 
by  their  filaments. 

DiALYCARPOUs,  pistil  or  fruit  composed  of  dis- 
tinct (separate)  carpels. 

DiALYPETALOUS,  corolla  composed  of  separate 
petals. 

DiALYSBPALOUS,  or  DiALYPHYUX>u$,  calyx  com- 
posed of  separate  petals. 

DiANDROUs,  having  two  stamens. 

Diaphanous,  transparent. 

DiCHLAMYDBOUS,  having  calyx  and  corolla. 

DiCHOTOMOUS,  stem  dividing  by  twos. 

Diclinous,  unisexual  flower  either  monoecious 
or  dioecious. 

Dicotyledonous,  embryo  having  two  coty- 
ledons. 

DiCTYOGENOus,  applied  to  monocotyledons  hav- 
ing netted  veins. 

DiDYMOus,  twice,  union  of  two  similar  organs. 

DiDYNAMOUs,  two  loug  and  two  short  stamens. 

DiFFORM,  two  forms  u^  to  express  irregularity. 

Diffuse,  scattered. 

Digitate,  compound  leaf,  composed  of  several 
leaflets  attacned  to  one  point. 

DiGYNOUS,  having  two  styles. 

DiLAMiNATiON,  samo  as  Dednplication  and 
Chorisis. 

Dimerous,  composed  of  two  pieces. 

Dimidiate,  split  into  two  on  one  side,  as  the 
calyptra  of  some  Mosses. 

Dimorphous,  when  similar  parts  of  a  plant 
assume  different  forms. 

Dicscious,  staminiferous  and  pistiliferous  flowers 
on  separate  plants. 

Diplecolobe>b,  cotyledons  twice  folded  trans- 
versely. 

DiPLOOs,  double  ;  in  composition,  Diplo, 

DiPLOPBRiSTOMi,  Mosses  with  a  double  peri- 
stome. 

DiPLOSTEMONOUS,  stamens  double  the  number 
of  the  petals  or  sepals. 

Dipterous,  having  two  wings. 

Dis,  twice ;  in  composition,  Di^  same  as  Latin 
Bis  or  Bt ;  as,  dtsepalous^  having  two  sepals  ; 
dispermous,  two-seeded. 

Disciform  and  Discoid,  in  the  form  of  a  disc 
or  flattened  sphere;  Discoid  pith,  divided  into 
cavities  by  discs. 

Discoid,  also  applied  to  the  flosculoos  or  tubular 
flowers  of  Compositz. 

Discs,  the  peculiar  rounded  and  dotted  mark- 
ings on  coniferous  wood. 

Disk,  a  part  intervening  between  the  stamens 
and  the  pistils  in  the  form  of  scales,  a  ring,  &c. 

DisPBRMOus,  having  two  seeds. 

Dissected,  cut  into  a  number  of  narrow  divi- 
sions. 


DissBPiMBirr,  a  division  in  tiie  ovary;  true 
when  formed  by  the  ed^pes  of  tiie  carpels, 
false  when  formed  otherwise. 

DissiUBNT,  applied  to  fruit  which  boxsts  in  an 
elastic  manner. 

Distichous,  in  two  rows  on  opposite  ndes  of  a 
stem. 

DiSTRACTiLB,  Separating  two  parts  to  a  distai^c 
from  each  other. 

DiTHECAL,  having  two  loculamcnts. 

DiTRiCHOTOMOUs,  dividing  in  twos  or  threes; 
a  stem  continually  dividing  into  double  or 
treble  ramifications. 

Divaricating,  branches  coming  off  from  the 
stem  at  a  very  wide  or  obtuse  angle. 

Dodeca,  twelve ;  in  Latin,  Duadectfm, 

Dodbcaoynous,  having  twelve  pistils. 

Dodbcandrous,  havine  twelve  stamens. 

DoLABRiFORM,  shaped  like  an  axe. 

Dorsal,  applied  to  the  suture  of  the  carpel 
which  is  farthest  from  the  axis. 

Dorsiferous,  Ferns  bearing  fructificatiaa  oa 
the  back  of  their  fronds. 

Dorsum,  the  back,  the  part  of  the  carpel  which 
is  farthest  from  the  axis. 

DouBLX  Flowbr,  when  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion are  converted  into  petals. 

Drupe,  a  fleshy  fruit  like  the  Cherry,  having  a 
stony  endocarp ;  Drupels,  small  orupes  ag- 
gregated to  form  a  fruit,  as  in  the  Raapbcrry. 

DuMOSB,  having  a  low  shrubby  aspect. 

Duramen,  heart -wood  of  dicotyledonous  trees. 

Dynamis,  power  ;  in  composition,  means  supe- 
riority m  length ;  as,  didynawumt,  two 
stamens  longer  uan  two  others. 


£,  or    Ex,  in  composition,  corresponds  with 

alpka^    privative ;    as,    ebracieated,  without 

bracts ;  exaristaie,  without  awns ;  edentate^ 

without  teeth ;  ecasiaUy  without  ribs. 
EcHiNATED,  like  a  hedgehog. 
Effuse,  <>.,  poured  forth  ;  a  panicle  of  flowcis 

with  a  loose  one-sided  arrangement. 
Elatbrs^  spiral  fibres  in   the  spore-cases   of 

Hepattcae. 
Ellipsoid,  Elliptical,  having  the  form  of  an 

ellipse. 
Emarginate,  with  a  superficial  portion  taken 

out  of  the  end. 
Embossed,  projecting  in  the  centre  like  the  host 

of  a  target. 
Embracing.     This  is  said  to  be  the  case  iniien 

a  leaf  clasps  the  stem. 
EMBRYO,2the  young  plant  contained  in  the  seed. 
Embryo-buds,  nodules  in  the  bark  of  the  Beech 

and  other  trees. 
Embryogeny,  the  development  of  the  embryo 

in  the  ovule. 
Embryology,  the  study  of  the  formation  of  the 

embryo. 
Embryo-sac,  or  Embryonary-sac,  the  cellular 

bag  in  which  the  embryo  is  formed. 
EMBRYOTBGA.'a  process  raised  from  the  spermo- 

derm  by  the  embryo  of  some  seeds  during 

germination,  as  in  the  Bean. 
Endbca,  in  Greek,  eleven  ;  in  Latin,  Undtcim. 
Endecagynous,  having  eleven  pistils. 
Endecandrous^  having  eleven  stamens. 
Endocarp,  the  inner  layer  of  the  pericarp,  next 

the  seed. 
Endochrome,  the  colouring  matter  of  cellnlar 

plants. 
Endogbn,  an  inside  grower,  having  an  endoge- 
nous stem. 
Endon,  within   or   inwards;  in   composition, 

Endo, 
Endophubum,  the  inner  bark  or  liber. 
Endoplbura,  the  inner  covering  of  the  seed.** 
Endorhizal,  numerous  rootlets  arising  from  a 

common  radicle,  and  passing  through  sheaths, 

as  in  endogenous  germination. 
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Endosmose,  movement  of  fluids  inwards  through 
a  membrane. 

Endosperm,  albnmen  formed  within  die  embryo- 
sac. 

ExDOSPORons,  Fungi  having  their  spores  con- 
tained in  a  case. 

Endostomb,  the  inner  foramen  of  the  ovule. 

Endothecium,  the  inner  coat  of  the  anther. 

Enervis,  without  veins. 

Eknea,  nine;  in  Latin,  Navefm* 

Enxbaoyn'ous,  having  nine  pistils. 

E.NNRANOROUS,  having  nine  stamens. 

Ensiporm,  or  Ensate,  in  the  form  of  a  sword,  as 
the  leaves  of  Iris. 

Entire  {inieger\  without  mai^nal  divisions ; 
IniegerrifHuSf  without  either  lobes  or  mar- 
ginal divisions. 

Envelopes,  Floral,  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

Epi,  upon ;  in  composition,  means  on  the  out- 
side, or  above :  as,  epicarp^  the  outer  covering 
of  the  fruit ;  epigynous^  above  the  ovary. 

Epicalvx,  outer  calyx  formed  cither  of  sepals  or 
bracts,  as  in  Mallow  and  Potentilla. 

Epicarp,  the  outer  covering  of  the  fruit. 

Epichilium,  the  label  or  terminal  portion  of  the 
strangulated  or  articulatcMl  lip  (labellum),  as 
in  Orchids. 

Epicorolunb.  inserted  on  the  corolla. 

Epidermis,  tne  cellular  layer  covering  the 
external  surface  of  plants. 

Epigbal,  above  ground,  applied  to  cotyledons. 

Epigonb,  the  cellular  laver  which  covers  the 
young  sporangium  in  Mosses  and  Hcpaticae. 

EpiGVNOUs,  above  the  ovarv  by  adhesion  to  it. 

Epipetalous,  inserted  on  the  petals. 

Epiphragm,  the  membrane  closing  the  orifice  of 
thecas  in  some  Mosses. 

Epiphyllous,  growing  upon  a  leaf. 

Epiphytes,  attachea  to  another  plant,  and 
growing  suspended  in  the  air. 

Epirrheology,  the  influence  of  external  objects 
on  living  plants. 

Episperm,  tne  external  covering  of  the  seed. 

Epispore,  the  outer  covering  of  some  spores. 

Equitant,  applied  to  leaves  folded  longitudi- 
nally, and  overlapping  each  other  without  any 
involution. 

Erect,  applied  to  an  ovule  which  rises  from  the 
base  of  the  ovary;  also  applied  to  innate 
anthers. 

Erecto- patent,  between  erect  and  spreading. 

Eroded,  gnawed  or  bitten. 

Erose,  irregularly  toothed,  as  if  |^awed. 

Erose- dentate,  the  toothing  being  eroded. 

Erumpbnt,  as  if  bursting  through  the  epidermis, 
as  seen  in  some  tetraspores. 

Er RHINE,  a  stimulant  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nostrils. 

EscHAROTic,  having  the  power  to  scar  or  bum 
the  skin. 

Etario,  the  aggregate  drupes  forming  the 
fruil  of  Rubus. 

Etiolation,  blanching;  losing  colour  in  the 
dark. 

Evolved,  unfolded. 

Exalbuminous,  without  a  separate  store  of 
albumen  or  perisperm. 

ExANNULATE,  without  a  ring ;  applied  to  some 
Ferns. 

ExcENTRic,  removed  from  the  centre  or  axis ; 
applied  to  a  lateral  embryo. 

ExciPULUS,  a  receptacle  containing  fructifica- 
tion in  Lichens. 

Excoriated,  stripped  from  its  skin  or  bark. 

ExcuRRENT,  runnmg  out  beyond  the  edge  or 
point. 

ExiNTiNE,  one  of  the  inner  coverings  of  the 
pollen  gram. 

Exo,  in  comi>osition,  on  the  outside. 

ExoGEN,  outside  grower;  same  as  Dicotyledon. 

ExoRHiZAL,  radicle  proceeding  directly  from  the 
axis,  and  afterwards  branching,  as  in  exogens. 


Exosmosb,   the  passing  outwards   of  a  fluid 

through  a  memorane. 
ExosPOROus,  Fungi  having  naked  spores. 
ExosTOME,  the  outer  openmg  of  the  foramen  of 

the  ovule. 
ExoTHECiuM,  the  outer  coat  of  the  anther. 
ExsERTED,  extended  bevond  an  organ,  as  sta- 
mens beyond  the  corolla. 
Exsiccated,  dried  up.  • 

ExsTiPULATE,  without  stipules. 
ExTiNE,  the  outer  covering  of  the  pollen  grain.^ 
Extra-axillary,   removra  from    the   axil    of 

the  leaf,  as  in  tne  case  of  some  buds. 
ExTRA-POLiACEOus,  away  from  the  leaves,  or 

inserted  in  a  different  place  from  them. 
Extrorsb,  applied  to  anthers  which  dehisce  on 

the  side  fartneat  removed  from  the  pistil. 
Exutivb,  applied  by  Miers  to  seeds  .wanting 

in  the   usual  integumentary  covering,  as   in 

Olacaceae. 
ExuvLE,  the  cast-off  covering  of  plants. 


Facula,  the  most  nutritious  part  of  seeds. 
Falcate,  or  Falciform,  bent  like  a  sickle. 
Falcato-sbcund,  bent  on  one  side  like  a  sickle. 
Falsely  Two-valved,  having  two  valves  which 

do  not  correspond. 
Farinaceous,  mealy,  containing  much  starch. 
Fasciation,  union  of  branches  of  stems  so  as 

to  present  a  flattened  ribbon -like  form. 
Fascicle,  a  shortened  umbellate  cyme,  as  in 
'  some  species  of  Dianthus. 
Fasciculate,  arrang^  in  bundles. 
Fastigiatb,  naving  a  pyramidal  form,  from  the 

branches   being    parallel   and   erect,  •  as   in 

Lombardy  Poplar. 
Fauces,  the  gaping  part  of  a  monopetalous 

flower. 
Favella,  a  kind  of  conceptade  in  Algae. 
Favbllidia,  spherical  masses  of  spores,  usually 

contained  in  sacs  called  capsules. 
Favosb,  honeycombed. 

Fbathbr-vbined,  a  leaf  having  the  veins  pass- 
ing from  the  midrib  at  a  more  or  less  acute 

angle,  and  extending  to  the  margin. 
Feculent,  muddy  or  tnick  with  precipitate. 
Fecundation,  making  fhiitful. 
Fenestrate,  a  term  applied  to  a  replum  or  leaf 

with  openings  in  it,  compared  to  windows. 
Ferrocbs,  thickly  set  with  spines. 
Ferruginous,  iron-coloured,  rusty. 
Fertile,  applied  to  pistillate  flowers,  and 'to 

the  fruit-bearing  fronds  of  Ferns. 
Fibrillose,  covered  with  little  fU)res. 
Fibro-cellular,  tissue  composed  of  spiral  cells. 
Fibrous,  composed  of  numerous  fibres,  as  some 

roots. 
FiBRO-VAScuLAR  TissuE,  comjDosed  of  vessels 

containing  spiral  and  other  norcs. 
Fid,  in  composition,  cleft,  cut  down  to  about  the 

middle. 
Fiddle-lipped,  having  a  fiddle-shaped  lip. 
Filament,  stalk  supporting  the  anther. 
Filamentous,  a  string  of  cells  placed  end  to 

end. 
Filiform,  like  a  thread. 
Fimbriated,  fringed  at  the  margin. 
Finger-parted,  leaves  lobcd  like  the  fingers  ot 

the  hand. 
FissiPAROUs,  dividing  spontaneously  into  two 

parts  by  means  of  a  septum. 
FissuRB,  a  straight  slit  in  an  organ   for  the 

discharge  of  its  contents. 
Fistulous,  hollow,  like  stems  of  Grasses. 
Flabelliform,  £u2- shaped,  as    the    leaves  of 

some  Palms. 
Flaccid,  fieeble,  weak. 
Flagellum,  a  runner,  a  weak  creeping  stem, 

bearing  rooting  buds  at  different  points,  as  in 

the  Strawberry. 
Flexuosb,  or  Flexuous,  having  alternate  curva- 
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tions  in  opposite  directions,  bent  in  a  ngzag 

manner. 
Flsxile,  pliable. 
Flocci,  woolly  filaments  with  sponales  in  Fnngi 

and  Algae. 
Floccosi,  covered  with  wool-ltke  tufts. 
Floiub  Horolocics,  the  floral  clock. 
Floral  Envelopes,  the  calyx  and  corolla. 
Florets,   little  flowers  forming  a  compound 

flower. 
Florifbrous,  that  which  bears  flowers. 
Flosculous,  compound  flowers. 
Flosculous,  the  tubular  florets  of  Compositae. 
FoLiACKOus,  having  the  form  of  leaves. 
Foliation,  the  develoomcnt  of  leaves. 
Foliola,  same  as  Fhylla  and  Sepals. 
Foluclb,   a  fruit  formed  by_  a  single  carpel 

dehiscing  by  one  suture,  which  is  usually  the 

ventral. 
Foot  (French),  equal  to  x'078920  foot  British. 
FooT-STALKS,  the  stalks  of  either  flowers  or 

leaves. 
Foramen,  the  opening  in  the  coverings  of  the 

ovule. 
Fornicate,  arched. 
FovBATE,  or  Foveolatb,  having  pits  or  deprcs* 

sions,  called  foveae  or  foveolz. 
FoviLLA,  minute  granular  matter  in  the  pollen 

grain. 
Frond,  the  leaf-like  organ  of  Ferns,  bearing  the 

fructification ;  also  applied  to  the  thallus  of 

many  Cryptogams. 
Frondose,  applied  to  Cryptogams  with  folia- 

ceous  or  leaf- like  expansions. 
Fructification,  the  seed  or  fruit  of  plants.^ 
Fustules,  the  parts  or  fragments  into  which 

Diatomacex  separate. 
Frutkx,  a  shrub  ;  Fruticosb,  shrubby. 
Fugacious^  evanescent,  falling  off  early,  as  the 

petals  of  Cistus. 
Fulvous,  tawn^  yellow. 
FuNCiOus,   having  the  substance  of  Fungi  or 

Mushrooms. 
Funiculus,  the  umbilical  cord,  connecting  the 

hilum  of  the  ovule  to  the  placenta. 
Furcate,  divided  into  two  branches,  like  a  two- 
pronged  fork. 
Furfuracbous,  scaly  or  scurfy. 
Fuscous,  blackish  brown. 
Fusiform,  shaped  like  a  spindle. 


Galbulus,  the  polygynoecial  fruit  of  Juniper. 
Galea,  applied  to  a  sepal  or  petal  shaped  like 

a  helmet ;  the  i;>art  is  called  gaUaU. 
Gamo,  in  composition,  means  union  of  parts. 
Gamopetalous,  same  as  Monopetalous,  petals 

united. 
Gamophyllous  and  Gamosepalous,  same  as 

Monophyllous    and    Monosepalous,    sepals 

unitca. 
Geminate,  twin    organs   combined  in   pairs; 

same  as  Binate. 
Gemma,  a  leaf-bud;  Gemmation,  the  develop- 
ment of  leaf-buds. 
Gemmiferous,  bearing  buds. 
Gemmiparous,  reproduction  by  buds. 
Gemmule,  same  as  plumule,  the  first  bud  of  the 

embryo. 
Geniculate,  bent  like  a  knee. 
Germkn,  or  Germ,  a  name  for  the  ovary. 
Germen-inferior,  fruit  beyond  the  flower. 
Germinal  Vesicle,  a  ^rm  contained  in  the 

embryo-sac,  from  which  the  embryo  is  de- 

velopied. 
Germination,  the  sprouting  of  the  young  plant. 
Gibbosity,  a  swelling  at  the  base  of  an  organ, 

such  as  the  calyx  or  corolla. 
Gibbous,  swollen  at  the    base,  or  having  a 

distinct  swelling  at  some  part  of  the  surface. 
Glabrous,  smooUi.  without  hairs. 
Gladiatb,  shaped  like  a  short  straight  sword.* 


Gland,  an  orvan  of  secretion  consistingof  cells, 

and  gener^ly  occurring  on  the  eptoennb  of 

plants. 
Glandular  Hairs,  hairs  tipped  with  a  gland, 

as  in  Drosera  and  Chinese  Primrose. 
Glans,  nut,  applied  to  the  acorn  and  hasd- 

nut,  which  are  enclosed  in  bracts. 
Glaucsscsnt,  or  Glaucinb,  coveted  with  blniA 

hairs. 
Glaucous,  covered  with  a  pale  green  bloom. 
Globose,  round-shaped. 
Globule,  made  organ  of  Chara. 
Glochidiate,  barbed ;  applied  to  hairs  with  two 

reflexed  pomts  at  their  summits. 
Glomerate,  gathered  into  a  round  head. 
Glombrulbs,  a  rounded  cjrmose  inflorescence, 

as  in  Urtica. 
Glossiology,  explanation  of  technical  tenns. 
Glumacrous,  of  the  nature  of  glumes. 
Glume,  a  bract  covering  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction in  the  spikelets  of  Grasses,  which  are 

hence  called  glumi/emts. 
Glumellb    ana  Glumellulx,  applied  to  the 

palea  or  pale  of  a  Grass. 
Gluten,  a  nighly  nitrogenised  substance  fotmd 

in  seeas. 
Gonidia,  green  germinating  cdls  in  the  thallus 

of  Lichens. 
GoNUS,  or  Gonum,  in  composition,  means  either 

kneed  or  angled ;  in  the  former  case  the  "  o  " 

is  short,  in    the    latter    long;    Pofygonum^ 

many-kneed ;  Tetragonufm^  four-aneled. 
Grain,  caryopsis,  the  fruit  of  Cereal  Grasses. 
Graniform,  like  grains  of  com  in  shape. 
Grains  of  Pollen,  minute  cells  composing  the 

pollen. 
Granulated,  composed  of  granules. 
Granules,  minute  bodies,  and  varying  greathr 

in  size,  having  a  distinct  external  shadowra 

ring  or  margin,  the  external  edge  of  which  ii 

abrupt. 
Grumous,  collected  into  granular  masses. 
Gymnogbn,  a  plant  with  naked  seeds,  «ur.,  seed 

not  in  a  true  ovary. 
Gymnos,  naked ;  in  composition,  Cymno. 
Gymnospbrmous,  plants  with  nak^  seeds,  tjt., 

seeds  not  in  a  true  ovary,  such  as  Conifers. 
Gymnospore,  a  naked  spore ;  Gymnosporous, 

having  naked  spores. 
Gymnostomi,  naked-mouthed ;  Mosses  withoot 

a  peristome. 
Gynandrous,  stamen   and  pistil  nnited  in  1 

common  column,  as  in  Orcnids. 
Gyne,  female,  and  Gyn.  Gynous,  and  Gymo,  in 

composition,  refer  to  the  pistil  or  ovary. 
Gynizus,   the  position  of  the  stigma  in  ^ 

column  of  Orchids. 
Gynobase,  a  central  axis,  to  the  base  of  whidi 

the  carpels  are  attached. 
Gyncecium,  the  female  organs  of  Uie  flower. 
Gynophore,  a  stalk  supporting  the  ovar^.  . 
Gynostemium,  columns  in  Orcnids  beaimgdie 

organs  of  reproduction. 
Gyrate,  same  as  Circinate. 
Gyration,  same  as  Rotation  in  cdls. 
Gyrosb,  turned  round  like  a  crook. 

Habit  of  a  Plant,  its  general  external  appear- 
ance. 

Halophytes,  plants  of  salt  marshes,  containinf 
salts  of  sooa  in  their  composition. 

Hastate,  halbert-shaped,  applied  to  a  leaf  witb 
two  portions  at  the  base  projecting  more  or 
less  completely  at  right  angles  to  the  blade. 

Hastato-lancbolatb,  between  halbot  aad 
lance  shaped. 

Habtato-sagittate.  between  halbert  and 
arrow-head  shaped. 

Haulm,  dead  stems  of  herbs,  as  of  the  Potato. 

Haustorium^  the  sucker  at  the  extremity  of 
the  parasitic  root  of  Dodder. 

Heart-wood,  same  as  Duramen. 
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Heucoidal,  having  a  coiled  appearance  like 
the  shell  of  a  snail ;  applied  to  inflorescence. 
Helmet,  the  upper  petaloid  sepal  of  Aconitum. 
Hbmi,  half;  same  as  Latin  Semi. 
HsMiCARP,   one  of  the  achsenes  forming  the 

cremocarp  of  Umbelliferae. 
Hepta,  seven  ;  same  as  Latin  Sepiem. 
Heptagynous,  having-  seven  styles. 
Hbptandrous,  having  seven  stamens. 
Herb,  a  plant  with  an  annual  stem,  opposed  to 

a  woody  plant. 
Herbaceous,   green  succulent  plants    which 
die  down    to  the  ground  in  winter  r  annual 
shoots,  with  green -coloured  cellular  parts. 
Hermaphrodite,   stamens   and  pistils  in  the 

same  flower. 
Hesperidium,  the  fruit  of  the  Orange  and  other 

Aurantiacese. 
Heterocephalous,   composite    plants  having 
male  and  female  capituJa  on  the  same  plant. 
Heterocysts,   peculiar    cells,   forming  large 

germs  in  Nostochineae. 
Heterodromous,  running  in  different  direc- 
tions. 
Hetbrogamous,  composite  plants  having  her- 
maphrodite and  unisexual  flowers  on  the  same 
head. 
Heterophyllous,    presenting    two    different 

forms  of  leaves. 
H  ETERORHiZAL,rootlcts  proceeding  from  various 

points  of  a  spore  during  germination. 
Hbtbros,  dissimilar  or  diverse ;  in  composition-, 

Heiero. 
Hetbrotropajl,  ovule  with  the  hilum  in  the 
middle,   and  the  foramen    and   chalaza   at 
opposite  ends. 
Hexa,  six  ;  same  as  Latin  Sex, 
Hkxagynous,  having  six  styles. 
Hkxandrous,  having  six  stamens.' 
Hexopbtalous,  having  six  petals. 
Hilum,  the_  base   of  the   seed,  to  which   the 
placenta   is  attached  cither  directly  or  by 
means  of  a  corcL    The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  mark  at  one  end  of  some  erains  ofstarch. 
Hirsute,  covered  with  long  stiff  hairs. 
Hispid,  covered  with  long,  very  stiff  hairs. 
Histology,  the  study  of  microscopic  tissues. 
Hoary,  covered  with  white  down. 
Holosericeous,    covered   with    minute   silky 
hairs,  discovered  better  by-  the  touch  than  by 
sight. 
HoMODROMOUS,  running  in  the  same  direction. 
HoMOGAMOt'S,    composite    plants    having    the 

flowers  of  the  capitula  all  hermaphrodite. 
Homogeneous,  having  a  uniform  structure  or 

substance. 
Homos  and  Homoios,  similar ;  in  composition. 

Homo, 
Homotropal,  when  the  slightly-curved  embryo 

has  the  same  general  direction  as  the  seed. 
Honey  Pore,  the  honey  bag  in  flowers. 
Horn,  the  long  subulate  process  in  a  flower. 
Horological,  flowers  opening  and  closing  at 

certain  hours. 
Humifusb.  spreading  along  the  ground. 
Husks,    tne   dry   covering   of  the   flower  or 

firuit. 
Hyaline,  transparent  or  colourless,  applied  by 
Barry  to  the  part  where   the   cell -nucleus 
appears. 
Hybrid,  a  plant  resulting  from  the  fecundation 

of  one  species  by  another. 
Hygrometrical,  indicating  the  approach   of 

moisture. 
Hymbnium,  the  part  which  bears  the  fructifica- 
tion in  Agarics. 
Hypanthodium,  the  receptacle  of  Dorstenia 

bearing  many  flowers. 
HvPHASMA,  a  web-like  thallus  of  Agarics. 
Hypo,  under  or  below ;  in  composition,  Hy^, 
Hypocarpocean,  plants,  producing  their  miit 
below  ground. 


Hypochiluh,  the  lower  part  of  the  labellnm  of 

Orchids. 
Hypocratbriporm.  shaped  like  a  salver,  as  the 

corolla  of  Primula. 
Hypogeal,  or  Hypogbous,  under  the  surface  of 

the  soil ;  applied  to  cotvledoos. 
Hypogynous,  inserted  beloirthe  ovary  or  pistil. 
Hypophyllous,  under  the  leaf. 
HypothalluSj  the  mycelium  of  certain  ento- 

phytic  Fungi,  as  Uredines. 
Hypsohbtrical,  measurement  of  altitude. 
Hysteranthous,  when  leaves  expand  after  the 

flowers  have  opened. 


IcosANBRiA,  having   twenty  stamens  or  more 
inserted  on  the  calyx.    Icosattdrous^  having 
twenty  stamens. 
Iced,  covered  with  ice-like  particles. 
Icosi,  twenty ;  in  composition,  Icoi ;  same  as 

Latin  Viginii. 
Imbricate,  or  Imbricatbd,  parts  overlying  each 
other  like  tiles  on  a  house.  Imbricaied 
testtvatum,  the  parts  of.  the  flower-bud  alter- 
nately overlapping  each  other,  and  arranged 
in  a  spiral  manner. 
Impari-pinnatb,  uneaually  pinnate;   pinnate 

leaf  ending  in  an  oda  leaflet. 
Inarching,  a  mode  of  grafting  by  bending  two 
pprowinfl^  plants  towaras  each  other,  and  caus- 
ing a   oranch  of  the  one   to  unite  to  the 
other. 
Inarticulate,  without  joints  or  interruption  to 

•continuity. 
Inch  (French]  is  equal  to  x '09578  inch  British.  . 
Incised,  cut  down  deeply. 
Included,  applied  to  the  stamens  when  enclosed 
within  the  corolla,  and  not  pushed  out  beyond 
its  tube. 
Incrassatbd,  thickening  by  degrees. 
Incumbent,  cotyledons  with  the  radicle  on  their 

back. 
Incurved,  bending  inwards. 
Indefinite,  applied  to  inflorescence  with  centri- 
petal   expansion ;     al%o    to    stamens    above 
twenty,  and  to  ovules  and  seeds  when  very 
numerous. 
Indehiscent,  not  opening,  having  no  regular 

line  of  suture. 
Indeterminate,  applied  to  indefinite  inflores- 
cence. 
Indigenous,  an  aboriginal  native  in  a  countrv. 
Indupucate,  or  Induplicative,  edges  of  tne 
sepals  or  petals  turned   slightly  inwards  in 
aestivation. 
Indusium,  epidermal   covering  of   the  fructi- 
fication in  some  Ferns. 
Indutive,  applied  by  Miers  to  seeds  having  the 

usual  integumentary  covering. 
Inbrmis,  unarmed,  without  prickles  or  thorns. 
Inferior,  applied  to  the  ovary  when  it  seems 
to  be  situated  below  the  calyx,  and  to  the  part 
of  the  flower  farthest  from  tne  axis. 
Inflexbd,  bending  inwards. 
Inflorescence,  the  mode  in  which  the  flowers 

are  arranged  on  the  axis. 
Infundibuuform,  in  shape  like  a  funnel,  as 

seen  in  some  gamopctalous  corollas. 
Innate,  applied  to  anthers  when  attached  to 

the  top  of  the  filament. 
Innovations,  buds  in  Mosses. 
Inspissated,  thickened  or  dried-up  juice  or  sap. 
Intenbrating,    having  the  power  of  making 

tender. 
Intercellular  Space,  same  as  Lacuna. 
Interfouar.  between  the  petioles  of  opposite 

leaves,  as  tne  stipules  of  Cinchona. 
Intbrnodb.  the  portion  of  the  stem  between  two 

nodes  or  leaf-Buds. 
Intbrpetiolar,  between  the  petioles  and  leaf* 

stalks. 
iNihRRUPTXDLY-piinrATB,   a  pinnate  leaf    in 
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which  pairs  of  small  pinnae  occur  between  the 
larger  pairs. 

Intixtine,  one  of  the  inner  coverings  of  the 
pollen  ffrain. 

Intins,  the  inner  covering  of  the  pollen  grain. 

iNTRAiiiOtGiNAL,  within  the  mar^n. 

Intkorsb,  applied  to  anthers  which  open  on  the 
side  next  the  pistil. 

Invkrsb,  inverted. 

Involucbl,  bracts  sarroonding  the  partial 
umbel  of  Umbelliferse. 

Involucrb,  bracts  surrounding  the  general 
umbel  in  Umbelliferx,  the  heaas  of  flowers  in 
Composite,  and  in  general  any  verticillate 
bracts  surrounding  numerous  flowers.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Indusium 
of  Ferns. 

Involute,  or  Involutive,  edses  of  leaves  rolled 
inwards  spirally  on  each  side  in  aestivation. 

Irregular,  a  flower  in  which  the  parts  of  any 
of  the  verticils  diflfer  in  size. 

IsocHBiMAL,  or  IsocHBMONiAL,  lines  passing 
through  places  which  have  the  same  mean 
winter  temperature. 

Isomeric,  applied  chemically  to  substances 
which,  though  differing  in  qualities,  have  the 
same  elements  in  the  same  proportions. 

IsoMBROUS,  when  the  organs  of  a  flower  are 
composed  each  of  an  e^ual  number  of  parts. 

Isos,  equal ;  in  composition,  Iso. 

IsosTBMONOUS,  wheu  stamens  and  floral  en- 
velopes have  the  same  number  of  parts  or 
multiples. 

IsOTHBRAL,  Hnes  passing  through  places  whi9h 
have  the  same  mean  summer  temperature. 

Isothermal,  lines  passing  through  places 
which  have  the  same  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture. 

JuoA,  a  name  given  to  the  ribs  on  the  fruit  of 

Umbelliferac. 
JuGUM,  a  pair  of  leaflets ;  J^ugaie^  applied  to 

the  pairs  of  leaflets  in  compound  leaves ;  Unt^ 

iuguiff  one  pair ;  Btjugafe,  two  pairs,  and  so 

on. 
JuLiFORM,  formed  into  an  amentum  or  catkin. 

Keel,  same  as  Carina.* 

Kneed,  or  Knee-jointed,  bent  like  the  knee- 
joint. 

Knotted,  when  a  cylindrical  stem  is  swollen  at 
intervals  into  a  knob. 

Label,  the  terminal  division  of  the  lip  of  the 
flower  in  Orchids. 

Labellum,  lip,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  inner 
whorl  of  the  flower  in  Orchids.  This 
part  is  in  reality  superior,  but  becomes  in- 
ferior by  the  twisting  of  the  ovary. 

Labiate,  lipped ;  applied  to  irregular  gamo- 
petalous  flowers,  with  an  upper  and  under 
portion  separated  more  or  less  by  an  hiatus  or 

Laciniated,  irregularly  cut  into  narrow  seg- 
ments. 

Lacinula,  the  small  inflexcd  points  of  the 
I>etals  of  Umbel  liferx. 

Lactescent,  yielding  milky  juice. 

Lacuna,  a  large  space  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  cells. 

Lacunosr,  covered  with  little  pits  or  depressions. 

L/BVIGATED,  rendered  smooth. 

Latvigatus,  having  a  smooth,  polished  appear- 
ance. 

Lavis,  even. 

Lamell^,  gills  of  an  Agaric ;  also  applied  to 
flat  divisions  of  the  stigma. 

Lambllated,  divided  by  plates. 

Lamina,  the  blade  of  the  leaf ;  the  broad  part  of 

■   the  petal  or  sepal. 

Lanceolate,  narrowly  elliptical,  tapering  to 
each  end. 


Lancbolato-subulate,  between  lanceolate  aod 

subulate. 
Lanuginous,  woolly,  covered  with  long  flcxuoGs 

interlaced  hairs. 
Lateral,  arising  irovx  the  side  of  the  axis,  not 

terminal. 
Latex,  granular  fluid  contained  in  laticifieroos 

vessels. 
Laticiperous,  vessels  containing  latex,  which 

anastomose. 
LatiseptvC,  cruciferous  plants  having  a  broad 

replum  in  their  silicula. 
Lax,  not  compact. 

Leaflets,  small  part  of  compound  leaves. 
Legume,  a  pod  composed  of  one  carpel,  opening 

usually  by  a  ventral  and  dorsal  sutarc,  as  in 

the  Pea. 
Lbgumen,  same  as  Legume. 
Leguminous,  plants  bearing  pods. 
Lbnticbl,  a  small  process  on  the  bark  of  the 

Willow  and  other  plants,  whence  adventitious 

roots  proceed. 
Lenticular,  or  Lentiform,  in  the  form  of  a 

doubly-convex  lens. 
Lepidote,  covered  with  scales  or  scurf.    L^pii, 

a  scale. 
Llanus,  or  LiANES,  twining  woody  plants. 
Libblla,  sessile  linear  apothecium  of  Lichens. 
Liber,  the  fibrous  inner  bark  or  endqphlcmm. 
Lid^  the  calyx -which  falls  from  the  flower  in  one 

piece. 
LiEBERKUHN,.a  metallic  mirror  attached  to  the 

objective  of  a  microscope,  for  the  purpose  of 

throwing  down  light  on  opaque  objects. 
Lignine,  woody  matter  which  thickens  the  nil 

walls. 
LiGULA,  the  membrane  at  the  top  of  the  petiole. 
Ligulate,  strap-shaped  florets,  as  in  Dandelion. 
LiGULE,  a  process  arisini^  from  the  petiole  of 

Grasses,  where  it  joins  the  blade.  ^ 
LiGULiFLORA,  composltc  plants  having  ligulate 

florets. 
Limb,  the  blade  of  the  leaf ;  the  broad  part  of 

a  petal  or  sepal.    When  sepals  or  petals  arr 

united,  the  combined  broad  parts  arc  denomi< 

nated  collectively  the  limb.    Limbaie^  having 

a  coloured  surface. 
Line,  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch ;  Line  (French', 

is  equal  to  o'o8S8i5  inch  British. 
Linear,  very  narrow  leaves,  in  which  the  length 

greatly  exceeds  the  breadth. 
Linear,  having  parallel  sides. 
Linear-ensate,  long  sword-shaped. 
LiNGUiFORM,  or  Lingulate,  strar-shaped. 
Lipped,  havinr  a  distinct  lip  or  labellum. 
Lobe,    large  di%'ision  of  a  leaf  or  any  otfarr 

organ,  applied  often  to  the  divisions  of  tbv 

anther. 
Lobelets,  small  lobes. 
Loculaments,  divisions  of  the  cells  of  a  sc-ed- 

vessel. 
LocuLAR,  a  fruit  with  one  cell  is  uniUntlar; 

with  two,  bilocular^  &c. 
LocuuciDAL,  fruit  dehiscing  through  the  back 

of  the  carpels. 
LocuLus,  or  Loculament,  a  cavity  in  an  ovary. 

which  is  called  unilocular  when  it  has  one 

cavity ;  bilocular^  with  two,  and  so  on.    The 

terms  are  also  applied  to  the  anther. 
LocusTA,  a  spikelet  of  Grasses,  formed  of  one  or 

several  flowers. 
LoDicuLE,  a  scale  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  xA 

Grapes. 
LoMENTUM  and  Lomentaceous,  applied  tti  a 

legume    or   pod  with  transverse   partitions, 

each  division  containing  one  seed. 
Loratb,  shaped  like  a  strap. 
LuciD,  bright  or  shining. 
Lunate,  crescent-shaped. 
Lurid,  a  colour  combining  yellow,  purple,  and 

grey. 
Lymphatic,  belonging  to  lymph  or  sap. 
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Ltsatb,  a  pinnatifid  leaf  with  a  large  tenninal 
lobe,  ana  smaller  ones  as  we  approach  the 
petiole.' 

Macropodous,  applied  to  the  thickened  radicle 
of  a  monocotyfcdonous  embryo. 

Macros,  large ;  in  composition.  Macro. 

Malpigmiacbous  Hairs,  peltate  hairs,  such  as 
are  seen  in  Malpighiaceae. 

Manicate,  appliea  to  scales  surrounding  a  stalk 
like  a  frill,  and  easily  removed. 

Marcbscbnt,  withering,  but  not  falling  oft  until 
the  part  b^rin^  it  is  perfected. 

Maroinatb,  applied  to  the  calyx ;  same  as  Ob- 
solete. 

Masked,  same  as  Personate. 

Math,  a  term  sometimes  used  for  crop ;  an 
agricultural  term. 

Mattulla,  the  fibrous  matter  covering  the 
petioles  of  Palms. 

Meduixa,  the  cellular  pith. 

Medullary  Rays  or  Plates,  cellular  pro- 
longation uniting  the  pith  ana  the  bark. 

Medullary  Sheath,  sheath  containing  spiral 
vessels,  surrounding  the  pith  in  exogens. 

Meiostemonous,  or  Miostbmous.  the  stamens 
less  in  number  than  the  parts  of  the  corolla. 

Melastomacbous,  like  Melastoma. 

MEurBROUs,  honey-3rielding. 

Membranaceous,  or  Membranous,  having  the 
consistence,  aspect,  and  structure  of  a  mem- 
brane. 

Meniscus,  a  lens  having  a  concave  and  a 
convex  face,  with  a  sharp  edge. 

Merenchyma,  a  tissue  composed  of  rounded 
cells. 

Mericarp,  carpel  forming  one-half  of  the  fruit 
of  Umbelliferae. 

Merithal,  a  term  used  in  place  of  Intemode  ; 
applied  by  Gaudichaud  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  leaf. 

Mesocarp,  middle  covering  of  the  fruit. 

Mesochilum,  middle  portion  of  the  labellum  of 
Orchids. 

Mesophueum,  middle  layer  of  the  bark. 

Mesophyllum,  the  parcnchjrma  of  the  leaf. 

Mesos,  the  middle ;  in  composition,  Meso. 

Mesosperm,  applied  to  a  covering  of  the  seed 
derived  from  the  sccundine. 

Metre,  equal  to  39*37070  inches  British. 

Micrometer,  instrument  for  measuring  micro- 
scopic objects. 

Micropyle,  the  opening  or  foramen  of  the  seed. 

Micros,  small ;  in  composition,  Micro. 

Midrib,  the  central  sinew  in  leaves. 

Miliary,  resembling  a  multitude  of  g^ins. 

Millimetre,  etjual  to  0*03937079  English  inch, 
or  25'39954  millimetres,  equal  to  an  English 
inch. 

Mitriform,  shaped  like  a  mitre,  as  thecalyptrx 
of  some  Mosses. 

Molecule,  an  exceedingly  minute  body,  in 
which  we  cannot  discover  any  determinate 
external  circle,  nor  internal  centre. 

Monadelphous,  stamens  united  into  one  bundle 
by  union  of  their  filaments. 

MoNANDROUs,  having  one  stamen. 

Monbmbryony,  having  a  single  embryo. 

MoNiLiFORM,  beaded ;  cells  united  with  interrup- 
tions, so  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beads. 

MoNocARPic,  producing  flowers  and  fruit  once 
during  life,  and  then  d3ring.'! 

MoNOCHLAMYDEOUS,  flowcrs  having  a  single 
envelope,  which  is  the  calyx. 

MoNOCUNOUS,  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same 
flower. 

MoNOCOTYLEDONOUS,  having  one  cotyledon  in 
the  embryo. 

MoNCECiouS}  stamens  and  pistils  in  different 
flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

MoNOGYNCECLAL,  appli^  to  simple  fruits  formed 
by  the  pistil  of  one  flower. 

M. 


MoNOOYNOUS,  having  one  pistil  or  carpd ;  also 
applied  to  plants  having^ one  style. 

MoNOPETALOUs,  Same  as  Gamopetalous.    • 

MoNOPHYLLOus,  Same  as  Gamophyllous. 

MoNOS,  one ;  in  composition,  Mono  and  Mon^ 
as  MonandrouSf  one  stamen.  Sometimes 
applied  to  the  union  of  parts  in  one,  as  Mono- 
feialous^  meaning  comoined  petals ;  same  as 
jLatin  Unus. 

MoNOSEPALOUS,  having  one  sepal  or  division  in 
the  caljrx.    Same  as  Gamosepalous. 

MONOSPERMOUS,  or  MoNOSPERMAL,  having  a 
single  seed. 

MoNOTHECAL,  having  a  single  loculament. 

Monstrosity,  an  abnormal  development ;  ap- 
plied more  especiallv  to  double  flowers. 

M!orpholooy,  tne  study  of  the  forms  which  the 
different  or^ns  assume,  and  the  laws  that 
regulate  their  metamorphoses. 

Mucilage,  a  thick  viscid  fluid. 

MucRO,  a  stiff  point  abruptly  terminating  aa 
organ. 

MucRONATE,  having  a  mucro. 

Mucronulate,  having  a  little  hard  point.^ 

Mucus,  definite,  peculiar  matter  forming  a 
covering  of  certain  Seaweeds. 

MuLTicosTATE,  many-ribbed. 

Multifarious,  very  numerous,  or  arranged  ia 
rows. 

MuLTiFiD,  applied  to  a  single  leaf,  divided 
laterally  to  about  the  midole  into  numerous 
portions ;  when  the  divisions  extend  deeper  it 
IS  MuUipartiie. 

MuLTiLocuLAR,  having  many  loculaments. 

Multipartite,  much  divided. 

Multiple,  applied  to  anthocarpous  or  poly- 

fyncDcial  miits  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
owers. 
Multiplex,  much  multiplied. 
MuRicATE,  covered  with  firm  short  points  or 

excrescences. 
MuRicATO- hispid,  covered  with  sharp  points 

and  hairs. 
MuRiFORM,  like  bricks  in  a  wall ;  applied  to 

cells. 
Muscology,  the  study  of  Mosses. 
MuTicus,  without  any  pointed  process  or  awn. 
Mycelium,  the  cellular  spawn  of  Fungi. 

Naked,  applied  to  seeds  not  contained' in  a 
true  ovary ;  also  to  flowers  without  any  floral 
envelopes. 

Napiform,  shaped  like  a  turnip. 

Naturalised,  originally  introduced  by  artificial 
means,  but  become  apparently  wild. 

Navicular,  hollowed  like  a  boat. 

Neck,  the  upper  tapering  end  of  bulbs. 

Nectariferous,  having  a  honey-like  secretion ; 
applied  to  petals  having  depressions  of 
furrows  at  their  base,  which  contain  a  sweet 
secretion. 

Nectary,  or  Nectarium,  any  abnormal  part  of 
a  flower.  It  ought  to  be  restricted  to  organs 
secreting  a  honey- like  matter,  as  in  the  Crown 
Imperial. 

Nervation,  or  Nburation,  same  as  Venation. 

Nerves,  the  sinews  of  leaves. 

Nbrvimotion,  the  movements  of  such  plants  as 
the  Af  imosa. 

Netted,  applied  to  reticulated  venation,  also 
covered  with  raised  lines,  disponed  like  the 
threads  of  a  net. 

Nidulant,  protected  as  in  a  nest. 

Nidus,  the  protecting  envelope. 

Nitidus,  having  a  smooth  and  polished  surface. 

Nodding,  drooping. 

Node,  the  part  of  a  stem  from  which  the  leaf- 
bud  proceeds. 

Nodi,  the  articulations  of  plants. 

Nodose,  having  swollen   nodes   or  articula 
tions. 

Nodules,  small  hard  knots. 

m2 
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NoDULOSB,  applied  to  roots  with  tbickened 
knots  at  intervals. 

Nosology,  Vegetable,  the  study  of  the  dis- 
eases of  plants. 

NoTCH-FLOWERBD,  the  flower  being  notched  on 
the  margin. 

NoTORHiZEJB,  radicle  on  the  back  of  the  cotyle- 
dons, as  in  some  Cniciferac. 

Nucleus,  the  body  which  gives  origin  to  new 
cells;  also  applied  to  tne  centnl  cellnlar 
portion  of  the  ovule  aiid  seed. 

NucuLANiuM,  applied  to  the  fruit  of  the  Medlar 
having  nucules ;  some  also  apply  diis  term  to 
the  Grape. 

Nucule,  hard  carpel  in  the  Medlar ;  also  one  of 
the  parts  of  fhictiication  in  the  Characese. 

NucuMSNTACEOus,  Cmciferz  having  a  dry 
monospermal  fririt. 

Nut,  properlv  applied  to  the  glans^^bnt  also 
to  any  oard  nut-like  fruit,  as  in  Carez  and 
Komex. 


Ob,  in  composition,  means  reversed  or  con- 
trariwise. 
Obcompressed,  flattened  in  front  and  b^ind, 

not  laterally. 
Obcordate,  inversely  heart-shaped,  with  the 

divisions  of  the  heart  at  the  opposite  end  from 

the  stalk. 
Oblong,  about  three-fourths  as  long  as  broad ; 

elliptical  obtuse  at  each  end. 
Obovate,  reversely  ovate,  the  broad  part  of  the 

egg  being  uppermost. 
Obsolete,  imperfectly  developed  or  abortive ; 

applied  to  the  calyx  when  it  is  in  the  form  of 

a  nm. 
Obtuse,  not  pointed,  with  a  rounded  or  blunt 

termination. 
Obvolutb,    margins   of  one   leaf  alternately 

overlapping  those  of  the  leaf  opposite  to  it. 
OcHRACEOUS,  clay  or  ochre  colour. 
OcHREA,  boot ;  applied  to  the  sheathing  stipule 

of  Polygonacez. 
OcTANDROUs,  having  ei^ht  stamens. 
OcTO,  eight ;  in  composition,  Oc^. 
OcTOGYNOUS,  having  eight  styles. 
CEciuM    and   QCcious,    in    composition,    have 

reference  to  the  position  of  the  reproductive 

organs;  as,  Andrcectum,  thestaminal  organs ; 

DuBciouSf  stamen  and  pistil  in  different  flowers. 
Officinal,  sold  in  the  shops. 
Offset,  same  as  Propagufum. 
Oleracbous,  used  as  an  esculent  potherb. 
OuGANDROUS,  stameus  under  twenty. 
Oligos,  few,  or  in  small  number ;  in  composi- 
tion, Oligo  and  Olig. 
Olivaceous,  having  the  colour  of  olives. 
Omphalode,   the^  central  point  of  the  hilum, 

where  the  nourishing  vessels  enter. 
OopuoRiDiuM,  organ  in  Lycopodiaceac  contain* 

ing  large  spores. 
Opaque,  dulf,  not  shininr. 
Opercular,  covered  with  a  lid. 
Opbrculiform,  having  the  form  of  a  lid. 
Operculum,  lid ;  applied  to  the  separable  part 

of  the  theca  of  Mosses :  also  applied  to  the 

lid  of  certain  seed-vessels.   Operculaie,  open- 
ing by  a  lid. 
Opposite,  applied  to  leaves  placed  on  opposite 

sides  of  the  same  stem  at  tne  same  level. 
Orbicular,  or  Orbiculats,  rounded  leaf  with 

petiole  attached  to  the  centre  of  it. 
Orchidaceous,  the  Orchis  family. 
Organogeny,  the  development  of  organs. 
Organography,  the  description  of  the  organs 

of  plants. 
OrthoplocewB,  Crucifene  having  conduplicate 

cotyledons. 
Orthos,  straight ;  in  composition,  Oriko;  same 

as  Latin  Rectus. 
Orthotropal  and  Ortbotrofous,  ovule  with 


foramen  opposite  to  the  hilimi ;  embryo  widi 

radicle  next  die  hilum. 
Osmose,  the  force  with  which  fluids  pass  through 

membranes  in  experiments  on  cxosmose  and 

endosmose. 
Ossified,  ^tdien  a  T^etable  tissoe  becomes  like 

bone. 
Ova,  the  embryo  seeds. 
Oval,  elliptical,  blunt  at  each  end. 
Ovary,  or  Ovarium,  the  part  of  the  pistil  which 

contains  the  ovules. 
Ovate,  shaped   like  an  egg;  applied  to  the 

broader  end  of  the  egg  next  tne  petiole  or 

axis.     Ovate- lanceolate f    a   lanceolate  leaf, 

which  is  somewhat  ovate. 
OvATO-ACUMU(ATB,^^-sha^>ed,'aBd  tapering  to 

a  point. 
OvATO-CYLiNDRACBOUS,an  cgg-shaped  cylinder. 
OvATO-DELT0ii>,     an     oval     approaching    the 

triangle. 
Ovato-rotundatb,  a  round  oval. 
OvBNCMYMA.  tissuc  composed  of  oval  cells. 
Ovoid,  eeg-like. 
Ovulb,  ue  young  seed  contained  in  the  ovary. 

Pagima,  applied  to  tiae  surface  of  the  leaf  or 

any  flat  surface. 
Palate,  the  projecting  portion  of  tfie  under  lip 

of  personate  flowers. 
Palea,  or  Pale,  the  part  of  the  flower  of  Grassrs 

within  the  glume  ;  also  applied  to  the  small^ 

scaly  lamina:  which  occur  in  the  receptacle  of 

some  Compositor. 
Paleaceous,  chafly,  covered  with  smadl,  erect, 

membranous  scales. 
Paleontology,  the  study  of  fossils. 
Paleophytology,  the  study  of  fossil  plants. 
Palmate  and  Palmatifid,  applied  to  a  leaf  with 

radiating  venation,  divided  into  lobes  to  about 

the  middle. 
Palmatipartitb,  applied  to  a  leaf  with  radiating 

venation,  cut  nearly  to  the  base  in  a  palmate 

manner. 
Panduriform.  shaped  like  a  fiddle ;  applied  to 

an  oblong  leaf  with  a  sinus    on  each  side 

about  the  middle. 
Panicle,  inflorescence  of  Grasses,  consisting  of 

spikelets  on  long  peduncles  coming  off  in  a 

racemose  manner. 
Paniculate,  forming  a  panicle. 
Pannary,  capable  of  being  made  into  bread.' 
Papiuonaceous,  corolla  composed  of  vcxillum, 

two  als,  and  carina,  as  in  tne  Pea. 
Papillated  and  Papillose,  covered  with  small 

nipple-like  prominences. 
Pappus,  the  hairs  at  the  summit  of  the  ovary  in 

Compositae.     They   consist   of  the    altered 

calycine  limb.  Pappose^  provided  with  pappus. 
Paraboucally,  in  form  like  a  parabola. 
Paraphyses,  filaments,  sometimes  articulated, 

occurring  in  the  fructification  of  Mosses  and 

other  Crj'ptogams;    also    applied   by  some 

authors  to  abortive  petals  or  stamens. 
Parasite,  attached  to  another  plant,  and  de- 
riving nourishment  from  it. 
Parenchyma,  cellular  tissue. 
Parietal,  applied  to  placentas  on  the  wall  of 

the  ovary. 
Pari-pinnatb,  a  compound   of    pinnate  leaf 

ending  in  two  leaflets. 
Parthenogenesis,  production  of  perfect  seed 

with   embryo,   without    the    application   of 

pollen. 
Partite,  or  Parted,  cut  down  to  near  the  base, 

the  divisions  being  called  partitions. 
Patella,  rounded  sessile  apothecium  of  Lichens. 
Patent,  spreading  widely. 
Patenti-reflbxbd,  spread  out  and  turned  back. 
Pathology,  Vegetable,  same  as  Nosology. 
Patulous,  spreading  less  than  when  patent 
Pectinate,  divided  laterally  into  narrow  seg- 
ments like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
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PsDATS  and  Pbdatifid,  a  palmate  leaf  of  tbiee 

lobes,  the  lateral  lobes  bearing  other  equally 

l^rge  lobes  on  the  edges  next  the  middle  lobe. 
Pedicel,  the  stalk  supporting  a  single  flower ; 

such  a  flower  is  Pedicellate. 
Pedicbllats,  slightly  stalked. 
Peduncle,  the  general  fltMrer-stalk  or  floral 

axis ;  sometimes  it  bears  one  flower,  at  other 

times  it  bears  sereral  sessile  or  pedicellate 

flowers. 
Pelagic,  growing  in  maay  distant  parts  of  the 

ocean. 
Pbluclb,  the  outer  cuticnlar  covering  of  plants. 
Pellucid,  bright,  transparent. 
Pbloria,  a  name  given  to  a  teratological  phe* 

nomenon,  which  consists  in  a  flower  whi«i  is 

usually    irregular     becoming    regular;     for 

instance,  when  Linaria,  in  place  €»f  one  spur, 

produces  five. 
Peltate,  shield-like,  fixed  to  the  stalk  by  a 

point  within  the  margin ;  peltate  hairs  attached 

to  their  middle. 
Pencillatb,  pencilled;   applied   to    a    tufted 

stigma^  resembling  a  canel's-hair  pencil,  as 

in  the  Nettle. 
Pendulous,  or  Pxndulosus,  applied  to  ovules 

which  are  hung  from  the  upper  part  of  the 

ovauy. 
Penni- nerved   and  Penni- veined,  the   veins 

disposed  like  the  parts  of  a  feather,  running 

6om  the  middle  of  the  leaf  to  the  margin. 
Penta,  Pbvte,  five  ;  same  as  Qmtnque  in  Latin. 
Pentagonal,  having  five  sides. 
Pentagynous,  having  five  styles. 
Pentauerous,  composed  of  five  parts ;  a  penta- 

merons  flower  has  its  different  whorb  in  five, 

or  multiples  of  that  number. 
Pbntandrous,  having  five  stamens. 
Pentapbtalous,  having  five  petals. 
Pbpo  and  Pbpovioa,  the  frait  of  the  Melon, 

Cucumber,  and  other  Cucurbitaceae. 
Per,  when  placed  before  an  adjective,  sometimes 

gives  it  the  value  of  a  superlative,  as  perfu- 

stilus,  very  weak;   at  other  times  it  means 

through,  as  per/oliaie^  through  the  leaf. 
Percurrent,    ntnniog   througn    from    top    to 

bottom. 
Perennial,  living,  or  rather  flowering,  for  several 

years. 
Perfoliate,  a  leaf  with  the  lobes  at  the  base, 

united  on  the  side  of  the  stem  opposite  the 

blade,  so  that  the  stalk  appears  to  pass  through 

the  leaf. 
Peri,  arouad ;  in  Latiu,  Circa. 
Perianth,  or  Perianthum,  a  genecal  name  for 

the  floral  envelope ;  applied  in  cases  where 

there  is  only  a  calyx,  or  where  the  calyx  and 

corolla  are  alike. 
Pericarp,  the  covering  of  the  fruit. 
pBRiCHAtriAL,  applied  to  the  leaves  surroimding 

the  fruit-staJk  or  seta  of  Mosses, 
Pericladium,  the  large  sheathing  petiole  of 

Umbel  liferae. 
Pericunium  and    Peripuoranthujm,   the  in- 
volucre of  Compositae. 
Periderm,  a  name  applied  to  the  outer  layer  of 

the  barks. 
Peridium,  the  envelope  of  the.fhictification  in 

gasteromycetous  Fungi. 
Perigone,  same  as    Peri^th.    Some  restrict 

xhe  tcoB  to  cases  in  which  the  flower  is  icmale, 

or  pistiliferous.    It  has  also  been  applied  to 

the  involucre  of  jMngcrmannieae. 
Perigynous,  applied  to  the  corolla  and  stamens 

when  attached  to  ihe  calyx. 
Perigynum,  applied  to  the  pistil  in  the  genus 

Carex. 
Peripherical,  aoplied  to  an  embryo  curved  so 
•   as  to  surrouna  the  a,lbumcn,  following  the 

inner  part  of  the  covering  of  the  seed. 
Pejuspejuc^  the  albumen  or  nourishing  matter 

stored  up  with  the  embryo  in  the  se^ 


Perisporb,  the  outer  covering  of  a  spore. 
Peristome,  the  opening  of  the  sporangium  of 

Mosses  after  the  removal  of  the  calyptra  and 

operculum. 
Perithecium,  a  conceptable  in   Crypto^fams, 

containing  spores,  and  having  an  openmg  at 

one  end. 
Persistent,  not  falling  ofl^  remaining  attached 

to  the  axis  until  the  part  which  bears  it  is 

matured. 
Personate,  a  gamopetalous  irregular  corolla, 

having  the  lower  lip  pushed  upwards,  so  as  to 

close  the  hiatus  between  the  two  lips. 
Pertuse,  having  slits  or  holes. 
Pbrulc,  the  scales  of  the  leaf-bud. 
Pbtaloid.  like  a  petal. 

Petals,  tne  leaves  formiag  the  coralline  whorl. 
Petiolate,  having  a  stalk  or  petiole. 
Petiole,  a  leaf-stalk ;  PefiolulCt  the  stalk  of  a 

leaflet  in  a  compound  leaf. 
Pezizoid,  like  a  Peziza,  a  Fungus  of  a  cup  shape. 
PhjCNOGAmous,  same  as  Phanerogamous. 
Phanerogamous,  having  conspicuous  flowers. 
PuANEROS  and  PUiCNOs.  conspicuous  ;  in  com 

position,  Phanero  and  Phono, 
Pjiubum,  a  name  applied  in  composition  to  the 

bark. 
Phoranthium,    applied  to  the   receptacle   of 

Composite. 
Puorus,  Phorum.  and  Phore,  in  words  derived 

from  the  Greek,  are  used    as  terminations, 

meaniag  that  which  bears,  equivalent  to  the 

Latin  herus  and  Per. 
PuRAGMA,  transverse  division  or  frdse  dissepi- 
ment in  fruits. 
Phycology.,  the  study  of  Algse,  or  Seaweeds.  . 
Phvllaries,  the  leaflets  forming  the  involucre 

of  composite  flowers. 
Phyllodium,  the  leaf-stalk,  enlarged  so  as  to 

have  the  abearance  of  a  leaf. 
Phylloid,  like  a  leaf. 
PuYLLOLOBBA,  cotyledons  green  and  leafy. 
Phylloptosis,  the  ^1  of  the  leaf. 
Phyllotaxis,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on 

the  axis. 
Pjmyllum,  leaf;    in   composition,  Phylh  and 

PhylioMS  ;  in  Latin.  Folium. 
Physiognomy,  general  appearance,  without  re- 
ference to  botanical  characters. 
Physiology,  vegetable,  the  study  of  the  func- 
tions of  plants. 
Phytogenbsis,  the  development  of  the  plant. 
Phytography,  the  description  of  plants. 
Phytologv,  the  study  of  plants. 
Phyton,  a  name  given  by  Gaudichaud  to  the 

simple  individual  plant  as  represented  by  a 

leaf.      In  words    derived    from    the    Greek, 

Phyton  and  Pkyto  mean  plants. 
Phytozoa,  moving  filaments  in  the  antheridia 

of  Cryptogams. 
PiLEATE,  having  a  cup  or  lid  like  the  cup  of  a 

Mushroom. 
PiLEORHiZA,    a   covering   of   the  root,    as    in 

Lemna. 
Pjleus,  the  cap-like  portion  of  the  Mushroom, 

bearing  the  hymenium  on  its  under  side. 
PiLiFEROUS,  bearing  hairs. 
PiLiFORM,  formed  liice  down  or  hairs. 
Pilose,  provided  with  hairs  ;  applied  to  pappus 

composed  of  simple  hairs. 
Pimpled^  covered  with  minute  tubercles. 
PiNENCBYMA,  tissue  composed  of  tubular  cells. 
Pinna,  the  leaflet  of  a  pmnate  leaf. 
Pi.vnate,    a   compound    leaf    having   leaflets 

arranged  on  eacn  side  of  a  central  nb. 
Pjnnatifio,  a   simple    leaf  cut    into   lateral 

segments  to  about  the  middle. 
PiNNATiPARTiTB,  a  Simple  leaf  cut  into  lateral 

segments,  the  divisions  extending  nearly  to 

the  central  rib. 
Pinnule,  the  small  pinnz  or  a  bipinnate  or 

tripinnate  leaf. 
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Pisiform,  formed  like  peaa. 

Pistil,  or  Pistillum,  the  fiemale  organ  of  tbe 

flower,  compoaod  of  one  or  more  carpels ; 

each  carpel  being  composed  of  ovary,  style, 

and  stigma. 
PiSTiLLATK  and  PiSTiLUFBROUS,  applied   to  a 

female  flower  or  a  female  plant. 
PiSTiLLiDiUM,  the  female  or^an  in  Crrptogams. 
Pitchers,  vessels  of  this  form  at  the  end  of 

the  leaves  of  Nepenthes,  8cc. 
Pith,  same  as  Meaulla. 
PiTuiTOus,  secreting  mucus. 
Placenta,  the  cellular  part  of  tiae  caTi>el,  bear- 
ing the  ovule. ' 
Placentary,   a 'placenta    bearing  -  numerous 

ovules. 
Placbntation,  the  formation  and  arrangement 

of  the  placenta. 
Plano-compressbd,  very  much  flattened. 
Platys,  large  or  broad  :  in  composition, /Vsi^/ 

in  Latin,  Latus  and  Lafe. 
Pleion,  several ;    in    composition,    Pleio ;    in 

Latin,  Pluris. 
Plbnus,  when  applied  to  the  flower,  means 

double. 
PLEOTRACHBiS,    Spiral    Tcssels    with    several 

fibres  united. 
Pleurenchyma,  woody  tissue. 
pLBUROCARPi,  Mosses  with    the  fructification 

proceeding  laterally  from  the  axils  of   the 

leaves. 
Pleurorhizba,  cruciferous  plants  having  the 

radicle  of  the  embryo  applied  to  the  edges 

of  the  cotyledons,  wnich  are  called  decum- 
bent. 
PucATB  and  Plicative,  folded  like  a  fan. 
Plumose,  feathery ;  applied  to  hairs  having  two 

longitudinal    rows  of   minute  cellular   pro- 
cesses. 
Plumule,  the  first  Bud  of  the  embryo,  usually 

enclosed  by  the  cotyledons.' 
Pluri,  in  I^tin  words,  means  several. 
Plurilocular,  having  many  loculaments. 
Podetium,  a  stalk  bearing  the  fructification  in 

some  Lichens. 
Podocarp,  a  stalk  supporting  the  fruit. 
PoDOGVNiuM,  a  stalk  supporting  an  ovary. 
PoDOSPBRM,  the  cord  attaching  the  seed  to  the 

placenta. 
PoGON,  beard;  in  Latin,  Bavha. 
Pollard-trees,  cut  down  so  as  to  leave  only 

the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  which  gives  off 

numerous  buds  and  branches. 
Pollen,  the  powdery  matter  contained  in  the 

anther. 
Pollen-tube,  the  tube  emitted  by  the  pollen 

grain  after  it  is  applied  to  the  stigna. 
PoLLiNiA,  masses  of  pollen  found  in  Orchids 

and  Asclepiads. 
Polyadelphous,  stamens  united  by  their  fila- 
ments so  as  to  form  more  than  two  bundles. 
POLYANDROUS,  stamens  above  twenty. 
PoLYCARPic.  plants  which  flower  and  fruit  many 

times  in  tne  course  of  their  life. 
Polycotyledonous,  an  embryo  having  many 

cotyledons,  as  in  Firs, 
Polyembryony.  having  more  than  one  embryo. 
Polygamous,  plants  bearing  hermaphrodite  as 

well  as  male  and  female  flowers. 
PoLYGYNCRCiAL,     applied    to     multiple    fruits 

formed  by  the  united  pistils  of  many  flowers. 
PoLYOYNOus,  having  many  pistils  or  styles. 
Polymorphous,  assuming  many  shapes. 
POLYPBTALOUS,  a  corolla  composed  of  separate 

petals. 
PoLYPHYLLOus,  a  calyx  or  involucre  composed 

of  separate  leaflets. 
Polys,  many ;  in  composition,  Poly;  in  Latin, 

Mulius. 
Polysepalous,  a  calyx  composed  of  separate 

sepals. 
Polyspbrmal,  containing  many  seeds. 


Pone,  a  fruit  like  the  Apple  and  Pear. 

Pores  of  the  leaf,  same  as  Stomata. 

Porous  Vessels,  same   as  Pitted  or  Dotted 

Vessels. 
PoRRECT,  extended  forwards. 
Posterior,  applied  to  the  part  of  the  flower 

placed  next  tne  axis ;  same  as  Superior. 
Posticus,  same  as  Extrorse ;  applied  to  anthers. 
Pouch,  the  short  pod  or  silicle  of  some  Cmci* 

ferae. 
Pous,  PoDOS,  a  foot  or  stalk ;  in  compontion, 

Podo  ;  in  Latin,  PeSy  Pedis. 
Prjbfloration,  same  as  jflstivation. 
PiLSFOLiATiON,  same  as  Venation. 
Prbmorse,  bitten ;  applied  to  a  root  terminating 

abruptly,  as  if  bitten  off. 
PrjCnombn,  the  first  name  of  several. 
Pricklbs,  hardened  epidermal  appendages  of  a 

nature  similar  to  hairs. 
Priminb,  the  outer  coat  of  the  ovule. 
Primordial,  the  first  true  leaves  ^en  off  bv 

the  young  plant ;  also  the  first  fruit  produced 

on  a  raceme  or  spike. 
Primordial  Utriclb,  the  lining  membrane  of 

cells  in  their  early  state. 
Prismbnchyma,  tissue  composed  of  prismatical 

cells. 
Process,  anv  prominence  or  projecting  part, 

or  small  lobe. 
Procumbent,  lying  on  the  ground. 
Probmbryo,  cellular  bodv  in  an  ovary,  from 

which    the   embryo    and    its    suspensor  are 

formed.      Sometimes  Procmbrj'o  is  used  for 

Prothallus. 
Prouferous,  bearing  abnormal  buds. 
Prone,  prostrate,  lying  flat  on  the  earth. 
pROPAGULUM,  an  ofiishoot  or  germinating  bud 

attached  by  a  thickish  stalk   to  the  parent 

plant. 
Proscenchyma,  fusiform  tissue  forming  wood. 
Prothaluum,  or  Prothallus,  names  given  to 

the  first  part  produced  by  the  spore  of  an 

acrogen  in  germinating. 
Protoplasm,  the  matter  which  seems   to  be 

concerned  in  the  early  formation  of  nuclei 

and  cells. 
Priunose,  covered  with  coarse  granular  secre 

tions,  as  if  dusted. 
Prurient,  stin^ng. 
PsBUDO,  false ;  in  I^tin,  Spurita. 
Pseudo-bulb,  the  peculiar  aerial  stem  oi  many 

epiphytic  Orchids. 
Pseudo-spermous,  applied    to  plants  bearing 

single  seed-vessels,  such  as  achames  resem- 
bling seeds. 
Pteridographia,  a  treatise  on  Ferns. 
Pterocarpus,  winged  fruit. 
Pubescence,  short  and  soft"  hairs  covering  a 

surface,  wnich  is  hence  called  Puhesceni. 
Pululating,  budding. 
Pulverulent,    covered    with    fine    powdery 

matter. 
PuLViNATE,  shaped  like  a  cushion  or  pillow. 
Pulvinuli,  little  cushions. 
PuLViNUS,  cellular  swelling  at  Ae  point  where 

the  leaf-stalk  joins  the  axis. 
Punctated,    applied    to  the   peculiar  dotted 

woody  fibres  of  Coniferae. 
PuNCTiPORM,  formed  like  little  points. 
Pungent,  pricking  6r  stinging. 
Pustular,  or  Pustulate,  covered  with  glan- 
dular excrescences  or  pustules. 
PuTAMBN,  the  hard  endocarp  of  some  fruits. 
Pyonide,  a  papilicform  or  wart-like,  minute, 

cellular,  reproductive  body  in  the  Uiallus  of 

Lichens. 
pYRENiK,  a'  stony  covering  of  die  seeds  in  the 

Medlar. 
Pyridium,  same  as  Pome. 
Pyriform.  pear-shaped. 
Pyxis  ana  Pyxidium,  a  capsule  ^opening  by  a 

lid. 
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)UADRI,  in  composition,  means  four  times. 

)UADRIFARIOUS,  ID  four  TOWS. 

^UADRiFiD,  four-cleft,  cut  down  into  four  parts 

about  the  middle. 

fuADRiGLANDULAR,  having  four  glands. 
luADRi JUGATE,  having  four  pain  of  leaflets. 
^UADRiLOCULAR,  having  four  loculaments. 
Quadripartite,  divid^l  deeply  into  four  parts. 
iuARTiNB,  the  fourth  coat  of  the  ovule,  which 

often  is  changed  into  albumen. 
Quaternary,  succeeding  by  fours. 
QuATBRNATE,  leaves  coming  off  in  fours  from 

one  point. 

QUATERNATE-PINNATB,     the     piuUX     of     IcaVCS 

arranged  in  fours. 

Quinary,  composed  of  five  parts,  or  of  a  mul- 
tiple or  five. 

8UINATB,  five  leaves  coming  off  from  one  point. 
L'iNCUNX,  when  the  leaves  in  the  bud  are  five, 
of  which  two  are  exterior,  two  interior,  and 
the  fifth  covers  the  interior  with  one  margin, 
and  has  its  other  margin  covered  by  the 
exterior.  Quincuncial^  arranged  in  a  quin- 
cunx. 

QuiNQUB,  in  compound  words,  means  five. 

Qu iNOUBPiD,  five-cleft ;  cut  into  five  parts  as  far 
as  the  middle. 

^uiNQUELOCULAR,  having  five  loculaments. 
iuiNQUBPARTiTE,  divided  deeply  into  five  parts. 
fuiNTiNE,  the  fifth  coat  of  the  ovule,  otherwise 
called  the  Embryo-sac. 

Quintuple,  five  times  multiplied. 

Race,  a  permanent  variety. 

Raceme,  cluster,  inflorescence,  in  which  there 
is  a  primary  axis  bearing  stalked  flowers. 

Racemose,  flowering  in  racemes. 

Rachis,  the  axis  of  inflorescence ;  also  applied 
to  the  stalk  of  the  frond  .in  Ferns,  and  to  the 
common  stalk  bearing  the  alternate  spikelets 
in  some  Grasses. 

Radiant,  applied  to  flowers  which  form  a  ray- 
like appearance,  as  seen  in  Umbelliferx  and 
in  Viburnum,  &c. 

Radiate,  disposed  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ; 
also  applied  to  the  florets  of  the  ray  or  cir- 
cumference of  the  capitula  of  Compositae. 

Radical,  belonging  to  the  root ;  applied  to 
leaves  close  to  the  gpround,  clustered  at  the 
base  of  a  flower-stalk. 

Radicant,  producing  roots  from  the  stem. 

Radicle,  or  Radicule,  the  young  root  of  the 
embryo. 

Radius,  the  ray  or  outer  part  of  the  heads  of 
composite  flowers. 

Ramal,  belonging  to  the  branches. 

Ramknta,  little  brown  withered  scales  with 
which  the  stems  of  some  plants  arc  covered. 

Ramentaceous,  covered  with  ramenta. 

Ramifications,  sub-divisions  of  roots  or 
branches. 

Ramous  and  Ramose,  branched. 

Ramuli,  small  branches. 

Raphe,  the  line  which  connects  the  hilum  and 
the  chalaza  in  anatropal  ovules. 

Raphides,  crystals  found  in  cells,  which  are 
hence  called  Raphidian. 

Receptacle,  the  flattened  end  of  the  peduncle 
or  rachis,  bearing  numerous  flowers  in  a 
head  ;  applied  also  generally  to  the  extremity 
of  the  peiiuncle  or  pedicel. 

Recesses,  the  base  or  sinuses  of  lobc^d  leaves.  * 

Reclinate,  curved  downwards  from  the  hori- 
zontal, bent  back  up. 

RECTEMBRYRiE,  the  embryo  straight  in  the  axis 
of  the  seed. 

Rectilinear,  right  lines. 

Rbctinervis  and  Rectivenius,  straight  and 
parallel  veined. 

Rbctiserial,  leaves  disposed  in  a  rectilinear 
series. 

Recurvbd,  bent  backwards. 


Recurvo-patbnt,  bent  back  and  spreading. 
Rbdupucate,  cd^es  of  the  petals    or  sepals 

turned  outward  m  aestivation. 
Rbflexed  Recesses,  sinuses  of  leaves  which  are 

bent  backward  from  the  ordinary  direction  of 

the  surface. 
Regma,  seed-vessels  composed  of  elastic  cocci, 

as  in  Euphorbia. 
Regular,  applied  to  an  organ,  the  parts  of 

which  are  of  similar  form  and  size. 
Rblioula.  remains  of  withered  leaves  attached 

to  the  plant. 
Reniform,  in  shape  like  a  kidney. 
Rbpand,  having  a  shghtly  undulated  or  sinuous 

margin. 
Repando-dentate.  repand  and  toothed. 
Repucatb,  folded  back. 
Replum,  a  longitudinal  division  in  a  pod  formed 

by  the  placenta,  as  in  Cruciferae. 
Restringbnt,  astringent. 

Resupinate,  inverted  by  a  twisting  of  the  stalk. 
Reticulated,  netted,  applied  to  leaves  having 

a  network  of  anastomosing  veins. 
Rbtiform,  like  network. 
Retinaculum,  the  glandular  viscid  portion  at 

the  extremity  of  the  caudicle  in  some  Pollinia. 
Rbtinervis  and  Retivenius,  having  reticulated 

veins. 
Retrorsb,  turned  backwards. 
Retuse,  when  the  extremity  is  broad,  blunt, 

and  slightly  depressed. 
Revolutb  and  Revolutivb,  leaf  with  it^  edges 

rolled  backwards  in  vernation. 
Rhiza,  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  means 

root. 
RuizoMB,  a  stem  creeping  horizontally,  more  or 

less  covered  by  the  soil,  giving  off  buds  above 

and  roots  below. 
Rhizotaxis,  the  arrangement  of  the  roots. 
Ruohboid,  quadrangular  form,  not  square  with 

equal  sides. 
Rhomboid-ovate,  rhomboidally  egg-shaped. 
Rib,  the  projecting  vein  of  a  leaf. 
Rictus,  tne  throat  or  chink  in  personate  flowers. 
RiNGBNT,  a  labiate  flower  in  which  the  upper 

lip  is  much  arched.  ' 
Root-stock,  same  as  Rhizome. 
Rosaceous,  applied  to  corollas  having  separate 

sessile  petals,  like  the  Rose. 
Rosettb,  leaves  disposed  in  close  circles  form- 
ing a  cluster. 
Rostbllum,  a  i)roIongation  of  the  upper  edg^c 

of  the  stigma  in  some  Orchids. 
Rostrate,  Dcaked,  having  a  long,  sharp  point. 
Rotate,  a  regular  gamopctalous  corolla,  with 

a  short  tube,  the  limbs  spreading  out  more  or 

less  at  right  angles. 
Rotation,  or  Gyration,  a  peculiar  circulation 

of  the  cell  sap,  seen  in  Hydrocharidacea;,  &c. 
Rotundo-ovate,  roundly  egg-shaped. 
Rubefacient,  that  which  reddens  the  surface. 
Rudimentary,  an  organ  in  an  abortive  state 

arrested  in  its  development. 
Rufous,  rust-red. 
Rugose,  wrinkled. 
Rugulose,  finely  wrinkled. 
Ruminate,  applied  to  mottled  albumen. 
Runcinate,  a  pinnatifid  leaf  with  a  triangular 

termination,    and    sharp    divisions    pointing 

downwards,  as  in  Dandelion. 
Runcinato-dentatb,  hooked  back  and  toothed. 
Runners,   procumbent  shoots  which   root  at 

their  extremity. 
Rusty,  rust-coloured. 


Saccate,  forming  a  sac  or  bag ;  seen  in  some 
petals. 

Sagittate,  like  an  arrow ;  a  leaf  having  two 
prolonged  sharp-pointed  lobes  projecting 
downwards  beyond  the  insertion  of  tne  petiole. 

Sapid,  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
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Samara,  a  winded  dried  fruit,  as  in  the  Elm. 

Saponaceous,  soap-like. 

Sarcocarp  and  Sarcoderm,  the  mesocarp  of 

the  fruit  bavin g'  become  succulent. 
Sarmentosb,  yielding  runners.     . 
Sarcolobra,  cotyleoons  thick  and  flesh)c,  as  in 

the  Bean  and  rea. 
Sarmentum,  sometimes  meaning'  the  same  as 
Flagellum,  or  runner ;  at  other  times  applied 
to  a  twinine  stem  which  supports  itself  by 
means  of  others. 
Sawed,  having  jagged  edges. 

ScABRJuscuLous.  somcwhat  rough. 

Scabrous,  rougo,'  covered  with  very  stiff  short 
hairs. 

ScALARi#ORM,  vessels  having  ban  like  a  ladder, 
seen  in  Ferns. 

Scales,  small  processes  resembling  minute 
leaves. 

ScANDBrrr,  climbing  by  means  of  supports,  as 
on  a  wall  or  rock. 

ScAPR,  a  naked  flower-stalk,  bearing  one  or 
more  flowers  arising  from  a  short  axis,  and 
iasually  with  radicalleaves  at  its  base. 

ScARious,  or  ScARiosB,  having  the  consistence 
of  a  diy  scale,  membranous,  dry,  and  shri- 

•  veiled. 

Scion,  the  young  twie  used  as  a  graft. 

Sclerogen,  the  thickening  matter  of  woody 
cells. 

ScoBiFORM,  in  the  form  of  filings,  oi  like  fine 
sawdust. 

ScoBiNA,  the  flexuous  rachis  of  some  Grasses. 

ScoRPioiDAi..  like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion  j  a  pecu- 
liar twisted  cymose  infloresence,  as  m  nora- 
ginacez. 

5>cROBicuLATE,  pitted,  having  small  depressions. 

ScROTLPORM,  like  a  double  has. 

Scurfy,  supplied  to  stems  and  leaves  covered 
with  loose  scales. 

Scutate,  like  an  ancient  circular  buckler. 

ScuTEixuM,  a  sort  of  apothecium  in  Lichens. 

Secund,  turned  to  one  side. 

Secundi.ne,  the  second  coat  of  the  ovule,  within 
the  primine. 

Segments,  divisions. 

Segregate,  separated  fr^om  each  other. 

Semi,  half;  same  as  the  Greek  Hem.i. 

Semiflosltulous,  same  as  Ligulate. 

Seminal,  applied  to  the  cotyledons,  or  seed- 
leaves. 

Semination,  seed-forming. 

Sepal,  one  of  the  leaflets  forming  the  calyx. 

Septa,  the  partitions  that  divide  the  interior  of 
fruit. 

Septate,  divided  by  septa  or  partitions. 

Septbm,  seven  ;  in  Greek,  Hepta, 

Septbnate,  organs  approaching  in  sevens ;  a 
compound  leaf  with  seven  leaflets  coming 
off  from  one  point. 

Sbpticidal,  dehiscence  of  a  seed-vessel  through 
the  septa  or  ed^es  of  the  carpels. 

Sbptiferous,  having  septa. 

Septifragal,  dehiscence  of  a  seed-vessel 
through  the  back  of  the  locularaents,  the 
valves  also  separating  from  the  septa. 

Septulatr,  having  spurious  transverse  dissepi- 
ments. 

Septum,  a  division  in  an  ovary  formed  by  the 
sides  of  the  carpels. 

Sericeous,  silky;  covered  with  fine,  close- 
pressed  hairs. 

Serrate,  or  Serrated,  having  sharp  processes 
arranged  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  Biserra/e 
when  these  are  alternately  large  and  smaill, 
or  where  the  teeth  are  themselves  serrated. 

Sbrrature,  or  Serrulations,  pointed  marginal 
divisions  arranged  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

Serrulate,  with  very  fine  serratures. 

Sbsqui,  in  composition,  means  one  and  a  half. 

Sessile,  without  a  stalk,  as  a  leaf  without  a 
petiole. 


Seta,  a  bristle  or  sharp  hair ;  also  awlied  to  the 
gland-tipped  hairs  of  Rosacese  ana  Hieracea*. 
and  to  the  stalk  bearing  the  theca  of  Mosses. 

Setaceo- rostrate,  having  a  beak  with  figure 
of  a  bristle. 

Sbtacsous  and  Setiform,  in  the  form  of  bristles. 

Sbtiform,  bristle-shaped. 

Sbtigerous.  bearing  setx. 

Setose,  or  Sbtigerous,  covered  with  setae  or 
bristles. 

Sbx,  in  Latin,  six ;  same  as  Hexa. 

Shbath,  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  surrounding 
the  stem. 
I    Shield,  a  broad,  table-like  process  in  flowers. 

Silicula,  or  Siucle,  a  short  pod  with  a  double 
placenta  and  rralum,  as  in  some  Cruciferz. 

SiLiCLE,  the  round  pod  in  Cruciferz. 

SiucuLOSiE,  bearing  a  silicle.^ 

SiUQUA,  a  long  pod,  similar  in  construction  to 
the  silicle. 

Siliquiform,  fruit  like  a  siliqna  in  form. 

SiUQUOSA,  bearing  a  siliqua. 

Simple,  not  brancnine,  not  divided  into  sepa- 
rate parts.  Simple  fruits  are  those  formed  by 
one  flower. 

SiNiSTRORSE,  directed  towards  the  left. 

Sinuate  D,  the  margin  havinc^  numerous  large 
obtuse  indentations. 

Sinuato-dentate.  sinnated  and  toothed. 

Sinuous,  with  a  wavy  or  flexuous  maiigin. 

Sinus,  tne  base  or  recesses  formed  by  the  lobes 
of  leaves. 

Slashed,  divided  by  deep  and  very  acute  in- 
cisions. 

SoRBOLES,  a  creeping  underground  stem. 

SoRBOLiFEROUS,  producing:  young  plants  fixMB 
the  root. 

Social  Plants,  such  as  grow  naturally  in  groni» 
or  masses. 

SoRSDiA,  powdery  cells  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
thallus  of  some  Lichens. 

SoREDiFEROUs,  bearing  soredia. 

SoROSis,  a  compound  or  polygyneecial  succu- 
lent fruit,  sucn  as  Brcad-Fnut  and  Mulbciry. 

SoRUS,  a  cluster  of  sporangia  in  Ferns;  applied 
also  to  fructification  in  Alaria,  containing 
pyriform  stipitate  spores. 

Spadix.  a  succulent  spike  bearing  male  and 
temale  flowers,  as  in  Arum, 

Spathaceous,  having  the  aspect  and  membra- 
nous consistence  of  a  spathe. 

Spathb,  lanne  membranous  bract  covering 
numerous  flowers. 

Spatublla,  another  name  for  the  glnmellae  of 
Grasses. 

SPATHULATBf  shaped  like  a  spathnia ;  applied  to 
a  leaf  having  a  linear  form,  enlarging  sud- 
denly into  a  rounded  extremity. 

Spawn,  same  as  Mycelium. 

SpEctFC  Character,  the  essential  character  of 
a  species. 

Spermagonb,  a  microscopic  conceptacle  in 
Lichens,  containing  reproductive  bodies 
called  spermatia  \  also  a  conceptacle  con- 
taining tructification  in  Fungi. 

Spermatia,  motionless  sperma toxoids  in  the 
spermagones  of  Lichens  and  Fungi. 

Sperhoderm,  the  ^neral  covering  of  the  seed, 
sometimes  applied  to  the  episperm  or  outer 
covering. 

Sphacelate,  withered  or  dead. 
Sparbnchyma,   tissue  composed  of  spherical 

cells. 
Spheroidal,  nearly  spherical. 
Spubrulbs,  minute  spheres. 
Spike,  inflorescence  consisting   of  numerous 

flowers  sessile  on  an  axis. 
Spikely,  small  clusters  of  flowers  in  Grasses. 
Spine,  or  Thorn,  an  abortive   branch  with  a 

hard,  sharp  point, 
Spinbscbnt,  or  Spinosb,  bearing  spines. 
Spiniform,  like  a  spine. 
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Spinulbscent,  producing  small  spines. 

Spinus  and  Spinulose,  spiny. 

Spiral  Vessels,  or  Spiroidea,  having  a  spiral 

fibre  coiled  up  inside  a  tube. 
Spirillum,  same  as  Spermatozoid. 
SpiROLOBEiB,  Cruciferae  having  the  cotyledons 
folded  transversely,  the  radical  being  dorsal. 
Spongiole,  or   Spongeolet,    the    cellular  ex- 
tremity of  a  young  root. 
Sporangium,  a  case  containing  spores. 
SporEj  a  cellular  germinating  body  in  crypto- 

gamic  plants. 
Sporidium,   a   cellular   germinating   body   in 
Cr^togamia,  containing  two  or  more  cells  in 
its  interior. 
Sporocarp.   the    involucre  or  ovoid  sac  con- 
taining tne  organs  of  reproduction  inMarsi- 
leaces. 
Sporophore,  a  stalk  supporting  a  sphore. 
SpOROZOiD,  a  moving  spore  furnished  with  cilia 

or  vibratile  processes. 
Sporules,  the  small  spores  in  Cryptogamia. 
Sporuuferous,  bearing  sporules. 
Spur,  same  as  Calcar. 

Spurious,  applied  to  abortive  organs  in  plants. 
Squama,  a  scale ;  also  applied  to  bracts  on. the 
receptacle  of  Compositar,  to  bracts  in   the 
inflorescence  of  Amentiferse,  and  to  the  lodi- 
cula;  of  Grasses. 
Squamiform,  like  scales. 
Squamose,  covered  with  scales. 
Squarrosb,  covered  with  processes  spreading 

at  right  angles,  or  in  a  greater  degree. 
Stachys  and  Stachya,  in  Greek  words,  siguiiy 

a  spike. 
Stamen,  the  male  organ  of  the  flower  formed 
by  a  stalk  or  filament,  and  the  anther  contain- 
ing pollen. 
Staminate  and  Staminiferous,  applied  to  a 
male  flower,  or  to  plants  bearing  male  flowers. 
Staminodium,  an  abortive  stamen. 
Standard,  same  as  Vexillum. 
Stellate,  or  Stelliform,  arranged  like  a  star. 
Stbllulate,  like  little  stars. 
Sterigmata.  cells  bearing  naked  spores ;  also 
cellular    filaments    bearing    spermata    and 
stylospores  in  the  spermogones  and  pycnidcs. 
Sterile,  male  flowers  not  bearing  fruit. 
Stichidia,     pod-like     receptacles     containing 

spores. 
Stichous,  at  the  termination  of  words,  means  a 

row ;  as,  distichousy  in  two  rows. 
Stigma,  the  upi>er  cellular  secreting  ^rtion  of 
the  pistil  uncovered  with  epidermis.    Sii^ 
fnattCf  belonging  to  the  stigma. 
Stimulus,  a  sting ;  applied  to  stinging  hairs 

with  an  irritating  secretion  at  the  base. 
Stipe,  the  stem  of  Palms  and  of  Tree  Ferns ; 
also  applied  to  the  stalk    of   Fern   fronds, 
and    to    the    stalk    bearing    the    pileus    in 
Agarics. 
Stipel,  a  small  leaflet  at  the  base  of  the  pinnae, 

or  pinnules,  of  compound  leaves. 
Stipitate,  supported  on  a  stalk. 
Stipulaceous,  having  stipules. 
Stipulary,  applied  to  organs  occupying  the 

place  of  stipules,  such  as  tendrils. 
Stipulate,  furnished  with  stipules. 
Stipule,   leaflet  at  the  base  of  other  leaves, 
having  a  lateral  position,  and  more  or  less 
changed  either  in  form  or  texture. 
Stolon,  a  sucker  at  fii^t  aerial,  and  then  turn- 
ing downwards  and  rooting. 
Stoloniferous,  having  creeping  runners  which 

root  at  the  joints. 
Stool,  a  plant  from  which  layers  are  propa- 
gated by  bending  down  the  branches  so  as  to 
root  in  the  soil._ 
Stomatbs  and  Stomata,  openings  in  the  epider- 
mis of  plants,  especially  in  the  leaves. 
Strangulated,  expanded  and  contracted  irre ' 
gularly. 


I    Strap-shaped,  same  as   Ligulate;  linear,  or 
about  six  times  as  long  as  broad.  i 

Stria,  a  narrow  line  or  mark. 
Striated,  marked  by  streaks  or  striae. 
Strig^v,  little,  rigid,  unequal,  irregular  hairs. 
Strigose,  covered  with  rough,  strong,  adpressed 

hairs. 
Strobilus,  a  cone  ;  applied  to  the  fruit  of  Firs, 

as  well  as  to  that  ol  tne  Hop. 
Strophiolatb,  surrounded  by  protuberances. 
Strophiolb,  a  sort  of  axil  or  swelling  on  the 

surface  of  a  seed. 
Struma,  a  cellular  swelling  at  the  point  where 
a  leaflet  joins  the  midnb;  also  a  swelling 
below  the  sporangium  of  Mosses. 
Stupose,  having  a  tuft  of  hairs. 
Style,  the  stalk  interposed  between  the  ovary 

and  the  stigma. 
Stylopod,  an  epigynous  disc  seen  at  the  base 

of  the  styles  ot  Umbellifcrap. 
Stylosporb,    a    spore-like   body    borne    on  a 
sterigma,  or  cellular  stalk,  in  the  pycnides  of 
Lichens. 
Sub,    in    composition,  means    subordinate   or 

somewhat. 
Suberous,  having  a  corky  texture. 
SuBicuLUM,  same  as  Hypothallus. 
Subterranean,  underground ;    same  as   Hy- 

pogeal. 
Subulate,  shap<>d  like  a  cobber's  awl. 
Succedanbum,  coming  in  place  of  another. 
Succisus,  abrupt,  as  it  were  cut  o£F;  same  as 

Prcmorse. 
Succulent,  soft  and  juicy. 
Suffruticose,  baring   the   characters    of  an 

under- shrub. 
SuLCATE,  furrowed  or  grooved. 
Superior,  applied  to  the  ovary  when  free,  ornot 
adherent  to  the  cal3rx ;   to  the  calyx  when 
it  is  adherent  to  the  ovary;  to  the  part  of  a 
flower  placed  next  the  axis. 
Supernatant,  floating  on  the  surface. 
SuPBRVOLUTB,  or  SuPERVOLUTiVB,  a  leaf  rolled 

upon  itself  in  vernation. 
Supra-decompound,  doubly  compounded. 
SuRCULUS,  a  sucker;  a  shoot  thrown  off  under- 
ground, and  only  rooting  at  its  base. 
Suspended,  applied  to  an  ovule  which  hangs 
from  a  point  a  little  below  the  apex  of  the 
ovary. 
SusPENSOR,  the  cord  which  suspends  the  embryo, 
and  is  attached  to  the  radicle  in  the  young 
state. 
SuTURAL,  applied  to  that  kind  of  dehiscence 
which    takes    place    at    the    sutures    of   the 
fruit. 
Suture,  the  part  where  separate  organs  unite, 
or  where  the  edges  of  a  folded  or^an  adhere  ; 
the  ventral  suture  of  the  ovary  is  that  next 
the  centre  of  the  flower;   the  dorsal  suture 
corresponds  with  the  midrib. 
SvcoNUS,  a  multiple  or  polygyncccial,  succulent, 

hollow  fruit,  as  in  the  Fie. 
Symmetry,  applied  to  the  flower,  has  reference 
to  the  parts  being  of  the  same  number,  or 
multiples  of  each  other. 
Syn,  in  composition,  means  united. 
Synantherous,  antners  united  together. 
S^TVANTHOS,  flowers  united  together. 
Syncarpous,  caipels  united  so  as  to  form  one 

ovary  or  pistil. 
Svngenesious,  same  as  S^antherous. 
Synochreate,  stipules  uniting  together  on  the 

opposite  side  -of  the  axis  from  the  leaf. 
Synthetical,  combining. 


Tails,  the  hairy  terminations  of  fruits. 
Tafhrenchyma,  pitted  vessels,  same  as  Both- 

renchyma. 
Tap-root,  root  descending  deeply  in  a  tapering;, 

undivided  manner. 
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Taxonomy,  principles  of  the  classification  of 

plants. 
Teated,  having  protuberances  resembling  teats. 
Tkgmbn,  the  second  covering  of  the  seed;  called 

also  Endoplcura. 
Tegmenta,  scales  protecting  buds. 
Tendrils,  curling,  twining  organs,  with  which 

plants  grasp  supports. 
Teratology,  study  of  monstrosities  and  mor- 
phological changes. 
Tercine,  the  third  coat  of  the  ovule,  forming 

the  covering  of  the  central  nucleus. 
Terebinth iNATS,   consisting  of  turpentine  or 

other  balsams. 
Terete,  nearly  cylindrical,  somewhat  tapering 

into  a  very  elongated  cone,  the  transverse 

section  nearlv  circular. 
Terminal,  at  toe  top  or  end. 
Ternary,  parts  arranged  in  threes. 
Ternate,  compound  leaves  composed  of  three 

leaflets. 
Testa,  the  outer  covering  of  the  seed ;  some 

apply  it  to  the  coverings  taken  collectively. 
Testaceous,  having  a  pale  brown  colour. 
Testicuijite,  root  having  two  oblong  tubercles. 
Tetra.  in  Greek  words,  four ;  in  I^tin,  Quater 

or  Quadn. 
Tetrachotomous,  a  stem  that  ramifies  in  fours. 
Tetraoynamous,  four  long  stamens  and  two 

short,  as  in  Cruciferae. 
Tbtragonous,  or    Tetragonal,    having    four 

angles,  the  faces  being  convex. 
Tetragvnol's,  having  four  carpels  or  four  styles. 
Tetrameroi's,  composed  of  four  parts  :  a  flower 

is  tetramcrous  when  its  envelopes  are  in  fours, 

or  in  multiples  of  that  number. 
Tetrandrous,  having  four  stamens. 
Tetrapetalous,  having  four  petals. 
Tetrasepalous,  having  four  sepals. 
Tetraptkrous,  having  four  wings. 
Tetraquktrous,  having  four  angles,  the  faces 

being  concave. 
Tetraspore,  a    germinating   body    in    Al^aer, 

composed  of  spore-like  cells,  but  also  applied 

to  those  of  three  cells. 
Tetrathkcal,  having  four  loculaments. 
Thalamifloral,  parts  of  the  floral  envelope 

inserted  separately  into  the  receptacle  of  tne 

thalamus. 
Thalamus,  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  or  the 

part  of  the  peduncle  into  which   the  floral 

organs  are  inserted. 
Thallogens,  orTHALLOPHYTES,  plants  produc- 
ing a  thallus. 
Thallus,   cellular  expansion   in  Lichens  and 

other  Cryptogams,  bearing  the  fructification. 
Thkca,   sporangium  or  spore-case  containing 

spores. 
Thecaphorh,  a  stalk  supporting  the  ovary. 
Thkcasporous,  applied  to  Fungi  which  have 

the  spores  in  the  thcca;. 
Threads,  long,  delicate  hairs. 
Throat,  the  orifice  of  a  gamopetalous  flower. 
Thvrsoid,  resembling  a  panicle  called  thyrsus. 
Thyrsus,  a  sort  ofpanicle,  in  form  like  a  bunch 

of  grapes,  the  inflorescence  being  mixed. 
Tigkllus,  the  young  embryonic  axis. 
ToiSE    is  equal   to   1*94904  metres,   or  6*39459 

English  feet. 
Tomkntose,  covered  with  cottony,  entangled 

pubescence,  called  tomentum. 
Tomkntum,  dense,  close  hair. 
Toothed,  dentated. 
Toothletted,  having  little  teeth. 
ToROSB,  alternately  elevated  and  depressed. 
ToRTUOSB,  twisted  ;  Toriulose^  slightly  twisted. 
ToRU LOSE,  presenting  successive  rounded  swell- 
ings, as  m    the    moniliform    pods    of   some 

Cruciferae. 
Torus,  another  name  for  Thalamus ;  sometimes 

applied  to  a  much-developed  thalamus,  as  in 

Nelumbium. 


Trachea,  a  name  for  spiral  vessels. 
Trachencuyma,    tissue    composed    of   spiral 

vessels. 
Transpiration,  the   exhalation   of  fluids  by 

leaves,  8cc. 
Trapeziform.  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezium. 
Trapezoid,  like  a  trapezium. 
Treis,  three;     Tris.  thrice;    in    composition, 

Tr£. 
Triadelphous,  stamens  united  in  three  bundles 

by  their  filaments. 
Triandrous,  having  three  stamens. 
Triangular,  having  three   angles,  die  faces 

being  flat. 
Trichotomous,  divided  successively  into  three 

branches. 
Tricoccous,   formed  by  three   elastic   mono- 

spermal  carpels. 
Tricostatb,  tnree-ribbed,  ribs  from  the  base. 
Tricuspidate,   having   three   long    points  or 

ctispides. 
Tridentatb,  having  three  teeth. 
Trifarious,   in  three  rows,  looking  in  three 

directions. 
Tripid,  three-cleft;  a  leaf  divided  into  three 

segments,  which  reach  to  the  middle. 
Trifouate,  or  Trifoliolate,  same  as  Ternate. 

When  the  three  leaves  come  off  at  one  point 
•  the  leaf  is  iemaiely  irifoiiate;  when  there  are 

a  terminal  stalked  leaflet  and  two  lateral  ones, 

it  is  pinnaiely  hifoliaie. 
Trigonous,  having  three  angles,  the  £sces  being 

coil  vex. 
Trigynous,  having  three  carpels  or  three  styles. 
Trijugatb,  having  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 
Trilocular,  having  three  loculaments. 
Trimerous,  composed  of  three  parts ;  a  trimerota 

flower  has  its  envelopes  in  three  or  multiples 

of  three. 
Trinervis,  having  three  ribs  springing  together 

from  the  base. 
Tricecious,  a  species  producing  hermaphrodite, 

staminatc,  and    pistillate    flowers    on    three 

separate  individuals. 
Tripartite,  deeply  divided  into  three. 
Tripetaloid,  or  Tripetalous,  furnished  with 

three  petals. 
Tripihnatb,  a  compound  leaf  three  times  divided 

in  a  pinnate  manner. 
Tripinnatifid,  a  pinnatifid  leaf  with  the  seg- 
ments twice  divided  in  a  pinnatifid  manner. 
Tripucostatb,   three     ribs    proceeding .  fixim 

above  the  base  of  the  leaf. 
Triquetrous,  having  three  angles,  the*  faces 

being  concave. 
Tristichous,  in  three  rows. 
Tritkrnate,  three  times  divided  in  a  ternate 

manner. 
Trophosperm,  a  name  for  the  placenta. 
Truncate,  terminating  abruptly,  as  if  cut  off  at 

the  end. 
Tryma,  drupaceous  fniit.  like  the  Walnut. 
TuBKR,  a  thickened  undex^ound  stem,  as  the 

Potato. 
TuBERCU  late,  covered  with  knobs  or  tnbercules. 
TuBERCULE,  the  swollen  root  of  some  terrestrial 

Orchids. 
Tuberous,  applied  to  roots   in   the  form  of 

tubercules. 
Tubular,  applied  to  the  regular  florets  of  the 

Compositac. 
Tubular,  bell-shaped ;  applied  to  a  campanulate 

corolla,  which  is   somewhat  tubular  in  jts 

form. 
Tumid,  swelling. 
Tunic,  a  coat  or  envelope. 
Tunicated,  applied  to  a  bulb  covered  .by  thin 

external  scales,  as  the  Onion. 
Turbinate,  in  the  form  of  a  top. 
Turgid,  swollen. 
TuRio,  a  young  shoot  covered  widi  scales,  sent 

up  from  an  underground  stem,  as  in  Asparagus. 
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Type,  tlie   perfect   representation   or  idea  of 

anything. 
Typical,  applied   to   a   specimen   -which   has 

eminently  the  characteristics  of  the  species, 

or  to  a  species  or  genus  characteristic  of  an 

order. 

Umbel,  inflorescence  in  which  numerous  stalked 

flowers  arise  from  one  point. 
Umbbllule,  a  small  umbel,  seen  in  the  com- 
pound umbellate  flowers  of  many  UmbcUifers. 
Umbilicate,  fixed  to  a  stalk  by  a  point  in  the 

centre. 
Umbilicus,  the  hilum  or  base  of  a  seed. 
Umbo,  a  conical  protuberance  on  a  surface. 
Umbonatb,  round,  with  a  projecting  point  in  the 

centre,  like  the  boss  of  an  ancient  shield. 
Umbraculiferous,  in  the  form  of  an  expanded 

umbrella. 
Unarmed,  without  prickles  or  spines. 
Uncinate,  provided  with  an  uncus,  or  hooked 

process. 
Unctuous,  oily. 

Undecim,  eleven ;  in  Greek,  Endeca. 
Undulate,  waved. 

Undulato-rugose,  rugged  and  waved. 
Unguiculated,  furnished  with  a  short  ungfuis. 
Unguis,  claw,  the  narrow  part  of  a  petal ;  such 

a  petal  is  called  Ungutculaie. 
Uni,  in  composition,  one :  same  as  Greek  Mono. 
Unicellular,  composed  of  a  single  cell,  as 

some  Algse. 
Unilateral,  arranged  on  one  side,  or  turned  to 

one  side. 
Unilocular,  having  a  single  loculus  or  cavity. 
Unisexual,  of  a  single  sex ;  applied  to  plants 

having  separate  male  and  female  flowers. 
Urceolate,  um-shaped ;  applied  to  a  garoo- 

petaloiis    globular    corolla  with    a    narrow 

opening. 
Ustulate,  blackened. 
Utricle,  a  name  for  a  thin-walled  cell,  or  for  a 

bladder- like  covering. 
Utriculus,  applied  to  a  kind  of  fruit  like  the 

achcene,  but  with  an  inflated  covering ;  also  to 

the  persistent^  confluent  perigone  of  Carex ; 

in  Al^,  applied  to  a  loose  cellular  envelope 

containing  spores. 

Vagina,  sheath ;  lower  sheathing  portion  of  some 

leaves. 
Vallecula,  an  interval  between  the  ribs  on  the 

fruit  of  Umbelliferae. 
Valvate,  opening  bv  valves,  like  the  parts  of 

certain  seed-vessels,  whicn  separate  at  the 

edges  of  the  carpels, 
Valvate  ^Estivation  and  Vernation,  when 

leaves  in  the  flower-bud  and  leaf-bud    are 

applied  to  each  other  hy  the  margins  only. 
Valves,  the  portions  which  separate  in  some 

dehiscent  capsules.     A  name  also  given  to 

parts  of  the  flower  of  Grasses. 
Valvular,  consisting  of  valves  or  seed-cells. 
'Varicose,  covered  with  swollen  blotches. 
Vascular  Tissue,  composed  of  spiral  vessels 

and  their  modifications. 
Vasiform  Tissue,  same  as  Dotted  Vessels. 
Veins,  bundles  of  vessels  in  leaves. 


Velum,  veil ;  the  cellular  covering  of  the  gills  of 

an  Agaric  in  its  early  state. 
Velutinous.  having  a  velvety  appearance. 
Venation,  tne  arrangement  of  tne  veins. 
Ventral,  applied  to  the  part  of  the  carpel 

which  is  next  the  axis. 
Ventricose,  swelling  unequally  on  one  side. 
Vermicular,  shaped  like  a  worm. 
Vernation,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in 

the  bud. 
Vbrrucose,  covered  with  wart-like  excrescences. 
Versatile,  applied  to  an  anther  which  is  attached 

by  one  point  of  its  back  to  the  filament,  and 
•  hence  is  very  easily  turned  about.  ^ 
Vertex,  the  uppermost  point. 
Vertical,  perpendicular. 
Vertically-compressed,  depressed   perpendi- 
cularly. 
Verticil,  a  whorl ;  parts  arranged  opposite  to 

each  other  at  the  same  level,  or,  m  other 

words,  in  a  circle  round  an  axis.    The  parts 

are  said  to  be  Verticillaie. 
Vbrticillaster,  a  false  whorl,  formed  of  two 

nearly  sessile  cymes,  placed  in  the  axils  of 

opposite  leaves,  as  in  Dead  Nettles. 
Vesicle,  another  name  for  a  cell  or  utricle. 
Vessels,  tubes  with  closed  extremities. 
Vexillary,  applied  to    aestivation    when    the 

vexillum  is  folded  over  the  other  parts  of  the 

flower. 
Vexillum,  standard,  the   upper   or   posterior 

petal  of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 
ViGiNTi,  twenty ;  same  as  Greek  Icosi. 
Villous,   covered  with    long   soft   hairs,    and 

having  a  woolly  appearance. 
ViRESCENT,  green. 

Virga*^,  long  and  straight,  like  a  wand. 
Viscous,  or  viscid,  clammy,  like  bird-lime. 
ViTELLUS,  the  embryo-sac  when  persistent  in 

the  seed. 
ViTTiC,  cells  or  clavate  tubes  containing  oil  in 

the  pericarp  of  Umbelliferae. 
Viviparous,  plants  producing  leaf-buds  instead 

of  fruit 
VoLUBiLB,  twining ;  a  stem  or  tendril  twining 

round  other  plants. 
VoLVA,  wrapper :  the  or^an  which  encloses  the 

parts  of  fructification  in  some  Fungi  in  their 

young  state. 
Vulnerary,  having  a  healing  power. 
Vulviform,  like  a  cleft  with  projecting  edges. 

Wattled,  having  processes  like  the  wattles  of 

a  cock. 
Welted,  placid  or  droopine.  ' 
Whorled,  same  as  VerticilTate. 
Wings,  the  two  lateral  petals  of  a  papilionaceous 

flower,  or  the  broad  flat  edge  of  any  organ. 

Xanthophyll,    yellow    colouring    matter    in 

plants. 
Xanthos,  yellow ;  in  composition,  Xatiiho. 
Xylocarpous,  fruit  which  becomes  hard  and 

woody. 

Zones^  stripes  or  belts. 

Zoospore,  a  moWng  spore  provided  with  cilia ; 

called  also  Zoosperm  and  Sporozoid. 
Zootheca,  a  cell  containing  a  spermatozoid. 
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Abies,  306. 

pectinata,  309. 

Abietinex,  309. 

Absorption,  process  of,  in  plants,  i9. 
Abatilon,  35,  360. 

Acacia,  classification  of,  53,  75,  187,  4x3. 
■  heterophylla,  80. 

melanoxylon,  416, 

Acanthaceac,  447. 
Acanthus,  447. 

Acer  campestre  (Maple),  43,  87. 

pseudo-platan  us,  363. 

Acerace^e,  363. 

Aceras,  202. 

Achlamydeous  (naked)  flowers,  115. 

Acids,  aisappearance  of,  in  fruits,  156. 

Aconites,  372. 

Aconitum,  372. 

napellus,  372. 

ferox,  372. 

Acro^enous,   from    oiepa,    "a    snmmit,"    and 

ynvaM,  "to  produce,"  47. 
Acrof^ns,  from  cucpo$,  "  topmost,"  and  ytvyAu, 

**  to  produce,"  210,  255. 
Adansonia,  3^5. 

digitata,  355. ' 

Adenanthera  pavonina,  416. 
Adesmia  balsamifera,  414.  s 
Adoxa  moschatellina,  476. 
Adventitious  buds,  53. 
j^cidium  berberidis,  381. 
u^gialitis,  439. 
Aerial  roots,  4. 

stems,  26. 

Afirides,  292. 

^sculenta  alaria,  222. 

^sculus  hip];>oca8tanum  (Horse-Chestnut),  63, 

Agapanthus,  30X. 
Agaricaceae,  2x4. 
Agaricus  campestris,  239. 

muscarius,  240. 

virostts,  240. 

Agrimony,  422. 
Agrosteac,  274. 
Agrostemma  coronaria,  406. 

Jithago,  406. 

Air,  a  requisite  for  germination,  180. 
Air-plants,  292. 
A\ugoidese,  444. 
Albumen,  162,  163,  X64. 
Alburnum  (sap-wood),  34. 
Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa),  85,  315. 
Algales,  2x4.  ^ 


Alismaces,  27X,  30a. 
Alismales,  27X. 
Almond,  418.  4x9. 

— * emoiyo  of^  x62. 

Alnus  glutinosa  (Aider),  3x5. 
Aloes,  284. 
Aloe- wood,  4x5. 
Alonsoa,  448. 
Alsinese,  404. 
Alsodeae,  346. 
Althaja,  357. 
sffic 


omcinalis,  359. ' 

rosea,  360. 

Altingiaceae,  314,  3»9» 
Alveola,  44. 
Amanita,  240. 
Amarantaceae,  406. 
Amaranths,  406. 
Amaryllidacear,  270,  284. 
Amentaccsr,  187. 
Amentales,  31  <. 
Amentum  (catkin),  x2o. 
Amherstia  nobilis,  415. 
Ammineae,  47X. 
Amomales,  270. 
Amplexicaul,  75. 
Amygdaleae,  417. 
Amygdalus,  418. 
communis,  448. 

Persica,  418,  419. 

—    Sinensis,  5X. 

Amyridacea;,  393,  398. 
Anacardiaceac,  393. 
Anagallis,  44X. 
Anastomose,  41/ 
Anatropal  ovule,  X48. 
Anchusa  officinalis,  44a. 
Andira  inermis,  414. 
Andra:acea,  256. 
AndrcDcinm,  144,  X77. 
Andromeda,  389. 
Andropogones,  275. 

Anemone  (Linnxan  classification  of),  X93. 

Anesorhiza  Capensis,  471. 

Anethum  graveolens,  474. 

Angelica,  188,  472,  473. 

Angeliccae,  47X. 

Angiospermes,  from  ayyetbv,  "  capsuled,"  and 

wiftiuxf  "  seed,"  209. 
Anise,  471. 
Aniseed,  474. 
Annul  us,  261. 
Anomalous,  x88. 

corollas,  X37. 

Anona  squamosa,  368. 
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Anonacear,  366,  368. 

Anospenneac,  311.  .    «     ,  j «     j 

Anthela,  the  inflorescence  in  Rushes  and  Reeds, 

X20. 

Anther,  139. 
Antheridium,  257,  260. 
Antherozoids,  229. 

. — .     of   Fucus,  Ozothalia,  Pelvetia, 

and  Himanthalia,  229. 

. of  Vaucheria,  219. 

of  Polytricum,  260. , 

Anthoceroteae,  2s6. 
Anthrisctts  cercfolium,  475. 
Antiaris  toxicaria,  325. 
Antirrhinum,  447,  448. 
Apetalous,  187. 

trees,  187. 

Apiaceae,  470. 
Apium  graveolens,  475. 
Apocynacea;,  428,  429. 
Apocynum,  429. 
Apostasiaceae,  271,  297. 
Apotheceia,  255. 
Apple,  420,  421. 

fruit  of,  158,  421,  422. 

of  Sodom,  436. 

Apples,  classification  of,  187. 
Approach  grafting,  68,  69. 
Apricot;  417,  4*8,  4»9- 
Aquifoliacea:,  428,  429. 
Aquilariacex,  426. 
Aracc«e,  270,  271. ; 
Arachis  hypogaca,  414." 
Arales,  270. 
Araliaceac,  470, 476. 
Arborescent  stems,  23. 
Arbutus,  389. 

unedo,  392. 

Arceuthobium,  479. 

Archangelica  officinalis,  472,  473,  474. 

. sylvestris,  474. 

Archegones,  259,  260. 
Archcgonium,  259. 

Archil,  253. 

Areca  Palm  (Areca  catechu),  283. 

ArethuseaC;  291,  295. 

Aristolochia,  192. 

clematitis,  479. 

-  -  ■—    cordiflora,  479. 

•   cymbifera,  479. 

gigantca,  479. 

Aristolochiacex,  478,  479. 
Aristolochix,  115. 

Aristotle,  the  founder  of  botany,  185. 

Amatto  dye,  345. 

Arrowhead  (Sagittaria),  70. 

Arrowroot,  284. 

Artichoke,  455. 

Artocarpace^c,  320,  325. 

Artocarpus  incisa,  325. 

Arum  maculatum  ^Cuckoo  Pint),  127. 

vulgarc,  increase  of  temperature  of,  at 

time  of  fecundation,  179. 
Arums,  270. 
Arundineas  275. 
Asclepiadacca;,  431,  438. 
Asclepias,  161,  43S. 

floribunda,  141. 

Ascomycetcs,  214. 
Asexual  plants,  210. 

Ash,  ^^2  ;  structure  of,  433  ;  limits  or  the  dis- 

tnbution  of,  487. 
Aspen  (Populus  trcmula),  78. 
Aspera^cx,  301. 
Aspergillus,  250. 
Asperula,  465. 
Astcracex,  sec  Compost tac. 
Asteroideac,  453. j 
Astragalus,  413. 
Astrantia,  122,  471. 
Astroloma  humirusum,  390. 
Atherospermaccac,  340. 


Atragene,  390. 

Atra«num,  374-.    ,^      , 
Atriplex  hortensis  {Orach  root),  94. 

Atropa  belladonna.  434,  437* 
Auber,  or  sap-wood,  34. 
Aurantiaceae,  393. 
Australian  Cranberries,  390. 
Austrian  Oak,  333. 
Avena,  184. 
Aveneac,  275. 
Avoira  Palm,  282. 
Axils,  4. 
Axalea,  389,  391. 

arborcscens,  392. 

procumbens,  392. 

Azorella,  471. 

Balanophoraceac,  268.  • 

Balsamma  hortensis,  400. 
Balsaminaces,  399,  400- 
Balsamines,  154. 
Balsamodendron  mynrha,  398. 
Banksia,  4x1. 
Banyan -tree,  13. 
Baobab,  302,  354.  355. 

trunk  of,  23. 

Baphia  nitida,  4x6. 
Baptista  tinctoria,  413. 
Barberry  (Bcrberis),  80,  379. 

different  species  of,  380. 

irritability  of  flower  of,  177, 178. 


Bark  (cortex),  39. 

Barley,  classification  o^  X87. 

Linnaean  classification  of,  X92. 

Bary,  M.  de,  on  the  germination  of  Mucor,  250. 
Basellaceae,  408. 

Basellads,  408. 
Basides,  240. 
Bauhinia,  76. 
Bean,  413. 

cotyledon  of,  162. 

evolution  of  the  embryo  of  the,  183. 

Linnaean  classification  of,  X93. 

Bedstraws,  465. 

Beech,  334,335. 

Beggar's  Herb,  374. 

Befi^oniaceae,  341. 

Belladonna,  284,  437. 

Bell-flower,  449,  450. 

Benzoin.  428. 

Berberalcs,  378. 

Berberidaceae,  378,  379. 

Berbcris  (Barberrj^,  80. 

Berry,  the  (class  of  fleshy  firuits),  156, 157. 

Betula  alba,  315. 

Betulaceae,  120,  3x4,  318. 

Bigaradier,  396. 

Bignonia,  447. 

Kignoniacex,  80,  86,  446. 

BiRjcrry,  463. 

Billardiera  mutabilis,  388. 

Bindweed.  439. 

Bipartite  leaf,  77.  ' 

Birch,  51,  3x5. 

Bird's-foot  Trefoil,. Trigonell a  omithopodioi- 

des,  92. 
Bird's  nest,  472. 
Biting  Stonecrop,  349,  350. 
Bitter-sweet,  434. 
Bixa  Orellana,  345. 
Black  Nightshade,  435. 

Oak,  334. 

Black-seed  Cotton,  360. 

Blackwood,  4x6. 

Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  axbonescens),  93. 

Blister-producing   properties  of    Rajnuncolos, 

373- 
Blood-flowers,  284. 
Bloom,  156. 
Blue  Water-lily,  366. 
Bluebeny,  463. 
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Blumenbacliia  insignts,  131. 
Bolax  fl^Iebaria.  471. 
Bolbophyllum  oarbigerum,  a88. 
Boletus,  235. 
Bombacez,  357. 
Bombax,  354. 

pcntandrum,  357. 

Borage,  4^2. 

^    Lmnaean  classification  of,  192. 

Boragixiaccx,  4^2. 

Borago  oflBcinalis,  472. 

Boswellia  scrrata,  398. 

Botanical   nomenclature  and  language,   190 — 

X92. 
Botany,  the  science  of,  185. 
Botiytaceae,  214. 
Botrytis  infestans,  237,  238. 
Bouvardia,  469. 
Bowlesia,  471. 
Box  (Buxus),  8^. 

classification  of.  187. 

Bract,  definition  of  toe  term,  X2z. 

Bracts,  120. 

Bramble,  423,  424. 

Branchiae,  97. 

Branching  cluster,  or  raceme,  122. 

Braxil-wood,  415. 

Bread-fruit,  325. 

Brexiacex,  426. 

Bristleworts,  270. 

Bromeliaceae,  7^,  270. 

Brongniart's  principles  of  classification,  204. 

Broom  Heath.  391. 

Broussonetia  (Paper  Mulberry),  73. 

Brown,  R.,  208,  209. 

Bruniaceae,  471. 

Brunonia  australis,  477. 

Brunoniaceae,  442. 

Brunsvigias,  284. 

Brya  ebenus,  4x6. 

Bryaceae,  256. 

Bryonia  dioica,  344. 

Bryony,  7. 

Budding,  process  of,  54. 

Buds,  arran^ment  of  scales  of,  48. 

BufFon  on  distribution,  480. 

superposed,  28. 

Bulbous  plants,  subterranean  roots  of.  26,  27. 

Bulrushes,  270. 

Bunch,  or  fasciculus,  120. 

Bunium,  471. 

Burgundy  pitch,  308,  309. 

Burmanniaces,  271. 

Burnet  Saxifrage,  471. 

Butea  frondosa,  414. 

Butomacese,  271,  302. 

Buttercup,  373. 

Buxus  (the  Box),  85. 

Byttneriacea:,  354,  357. 

Cabbage,  «i. 

Lmnaean  classification  of,  192. 

Cabbage-tree,  414. 

Cabombacea;,  365. 

Cacao, -354. 

Cactus,  3,  86. 

-— -    Penivian,  3,  4. 

Caducant,  from  cado,  "  I  fell,"  86. 

Caesalpinia,  302. 

; —    Braziliensis,  415. 

Caesalpinieap,  415. 

C  afire-bread,  313. 

Calabash-tree,  447. 

Calamus,  283. 

Calathium,  220. 

Calceolaria,  ^8. 

Calla  i>alustris,  298. 

Callitrichacex,  327. 

Calluna  vulgaris,  302. 

Caltha  palustris  (Marsh  Marigold),' 1x5. 


Caltha  pluvialis,  X19. 

Calycanthaceae,  4x1,  4x2. 

Calyceracea;,  449. 

Calyptra,  256. 

Calyx  (leaXvf),  the  cup  which  holds  the  flower, 

XX4,  128. 
■  -  ■"     form  of,  in  the  Rosemaries  and  Sages, 

44.4,445. 
Cambium,  zxo. 
Campaniform,  188. 
Campanula,  x88,  \i^t  450. 

persicifolia,  450. 

■     p3rramidalis,  450. 
■  rotundifolia,  450. 

Campanulaceac,  448,  449. 
Campanulate  corolla,  X37. 
Campylospermx,  472. 
Campylotropal  ovule,  X48. 
Cam -wood,  4 16.  J 
Canada  Balsam,  308. 

Candolle,  De,  on   the  dissemination  of  seeds, 
z66 ;  principles  of  classification,  204,  205 ; 
modifications  of  De  Jussieu's  system,  208. 
Canna  Indica  (Indian  Shot),  51. 
Cannabinacex,  320,  321. 
Cannabis  sativa  (Hemp),  4X,  76,  322. 
Cannx,  Linnxan  classification  of,  192. 
Canopy,  X37. 
Cape  Jasmine,  469. 
Capillarity,  X9,  20. 
Capillitum,  236. 
Capitulum,  120,  124.'^ 

of  the  Daisy,  451. 

Cappaddacea;,  351,  354- 
Caprifoliacex,  463,  409. 


Caprifolieae,  469. 
Capsella  (Shepherd' 
Capsicum,  438. 


Capsella  (Shepherd's  Purse),  1x9. 


Capsules,  or  thecx  of  Ferns,  261. 

Caraway,  474. 

Cardamine  pratensis,  353. 

Cardoon,  455. 

CarduineaB,454,  455. 

Carex,  27. 

Carica  papaya,  345. 

Caries,  244. 

Carnation,  405. 

Carpels,  145. 

Carpinus  betulus,  330. 

Carrot,  472,  474. 

Carum  canii,  474. 

Caryophyllace.'e,  404,  405. 

Caryophyllaceous,  188. 

corolla,  X36. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  406'. 
Caryopsis,  from  Kapva,  "  walnut,"  and  o^iy, 
"  appearance,"  152,  273. 


Cassia,  93 
fij 


stula,  415. 
lanceolata,  425. 


Cassytha,  411. 

Cassythacex,  400, 41  x. 

Castanea  vulgaris,  335. 

Castor-oil  tree  (Ricinus  communis),  76,  327. 

Casuarinaceae,  314,  318. 

Catalpa,  classification  of,  187. 

Catasetum  viridc,  288. 

Catchfly  (Dionsea),  73,  406. 

Catkin,  or  ament,  from  am^nfutn,  X20,  X22. 

Cattlcya,  291. 

Caudex,  or  stock,  2. 

Cavailon  Melon,  344. 

Cedar,  310. 

Cedrelaceae,  ^92. 

Celandine  (Chelidonium  laciniatum),  42,  377. 

Celastracea;,  427. 

Celerv,  471,  475. 

Cellular  Cryptogamia,  209. 

lamina:,  17. 

Cellulares  of  De  Candolle,  2x0,  255. 

Cellule,  32. 

Centaurea  calcitrapa,  454. 
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Centaurea  cyanus,  454. 
Centaury,  430. 

» (Erythrara  centoureum),  124. 

Linnzan  classification  of,  193. 

Centrifugal  inflorescence,  120. 
Centripetal  inflorescence,  120. 
Cephaelis,  465. 
ipecacuanna,  4OO. 

Ceramiacex,  2X4»  *3*- 
Cerastium,  406. 

Sraecox,  133. 
^  ,    iceac,  320. 

Cercts  sihquastrum,  414. 

Cereus  rrandiflorus,  118. 

Ceroscvle,  283. 

Cetrana  Islandica,  253, 

Chailletiacex,  4*7* 

Chalaza,  147- 

Chanaxpitys,  476. 

Chara,  233. 

Characea:,  214,  232. 

Charopsis,  233.  ,^  ,     -.     v 

Chelidonium  laciniatum  (CelandiBe),  4a; 

majus,  377. 

Chenopodales,  406. 
Chenopodiaceaj,  496. 
Cherry,  418. 

classification  of,  187. 

Chennl,  475. 

Chestnut,  335.  ,     ,  „  ^. 

. of  a  Hundred  Hones,  the,  337. 

Chestnut- leaved  Oak,  334-     -    ^       _^ 
Chickweed  (StcUaria)  seed  of,  161,  406. 

Chicory,  453* 
Chili  Strawberry,  425. 
Chimonanthus,  412. 
Chlainacea:,  399,  400' 
Chloranthacear,  407. 
Chloroi)hyll,  ^o,  97,  216. 
Ghondria,  232. 
Chondrus  crispus,  232. 
Christmas  Rose,  371- 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  451. 
Chrysobalanaccar,  411,  4"* 
Cichoraceae,  119.  453* 
Cichorium  endivia,  454. 

—  intyhus,  453. 

Cicuta  virosa,  475. 

Cider  Apple,  422. 

Cilia.or  hairs.  113.  •         /;< 

Cinchona  barks,  466 ;  mode  of  procormg,  466. 

: —    calisaya,  466. 

Cinchonacese,  463. 
Cinchonales,  463. 
Cinchonea:,  characters  of,  466. 
Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum,  411. 
Cinnamon,  411. 
Circulation  m  plants,  106. 
Cirrhaea  tristis,  288. 
Cistacc2>,  351. 
Cistales,  351. 
Cistus,  118. 
Citrus,  85. 

auranttum,  394. 

vulgaris.  395' 

Cladonia  rangiferina,  253. 

Classes,  table  of  De  Jussicu's  arrangement  of, 

202 — 204. 

Linnaean  division  of,  193. 


Classification  of  plants,  184  ;  Adanson  s  system 
of,  198 ;  Artificial  system  of,  191 ;  De  Jus- 
sicu's method  of,  198 ;  Laurent  de  Jussieu  s 
system  of,  202—204 ;  Linnasan  system  of, 
190 ;  Dr.  Lindley's  system  of,  209 ;  Mag- 
nol's  system  of,  196. 

Clathraria,  ;}02. 

Claw  (unguis)  of  petals,  133. 

Cleft  grafting,  68,  69. 

Clematis,  374*   .  .  v       i.     *i.  i. 

Climate  of  Alpmc  regions  approaches  to  that 

of  the  North,  488. 
Clitoria  tematea,  414. 


Cloven  leaf,  76. 
Clover,  413. 
Clove-tree,  406. 
Clubbed  Oaks,  33^ 
Clusiaceae,  364,  305. 
Cluster,  or  raceme,  121. 
Cnicos  benedictus,  454. 
Cocci,  154. 
Cochleana  amoracia,  353. 

officinalis,  353. 

Cocoa-nut  tree,  279,  280. 

Cocos  nucifera,  279. 

Coelogyne  cristata,  291. 

Coffea,  465. 

Coffee,  465. 

Colchicum  autumnale  (Meadow  Saffirtm),  S4. 

Collemaccse,  2x4. 

ColUnsia,  448. 

Collum,  or  point  of  juncture  of  the  stem  and 

caudcx,  4.  . 

Colocasia,  increase  of  temperatore  at  time  of 

flowering,  179« 
Colocynth  Gourd,  342. 
Columeliaccae,  463. 
Columella,  256. 
Colusan,  200. 

Colutea  arboresccns  (Bladder  Senna),  93. 
Comfrey,  442. 
Commciynaceae,  271. 
Composite,  120,  i88,  449. 
Compound  clusters,  or  panicles,  124. 

corymbs,  124. 

inflorescence,  120. 

leaf,  75- 

spikes,  124. 

umbels,  124. 

Concomycetes,  238. 

Cone,  X20. 

Confervacez,  214. 

Conferva;,  1x3. 

Conidics,  248. 

Coniferae,  x6o,  x6i. 

Conifers,  see  Pinaceae. 

Coniform,  56. 

Conium  macolatum  (Hemlock),  76,  475. 

Connaraceae,  393. 

Convolvulaccac,  432,  439. 

Convolvulate,  1x6. 

Copper  Beech,  335. 

Coral  Peony,  ^75. 

Corallina  omcmalis,  232. 

Corallorhiza  erimata,  291. 

Corchorus  oletorius,  362. 

capsularis,  362. 

Cordiaceae,  432,  439, 

Coriaceous  membranes,  50. 

Coriander,  474. 

Coriandreae,  472. 

Coriandrum  sativum,  474. 

Cork-tree  (Quercus  suber),  37,  333. 

Com  Blue-bottle,  454. 

Com  Centuary,  Linnxan  classification  of,  193. 

Corp  Cockle,  406. 

(Nigella  arvensis),  163. 

Cora  Poppy,  375. 
Coraacear,  470,  477. . 
Cornel,  477. 

dfescription  of  fruit  of,  157. 

Cornelian  Cherry,  477. 

Comus  (Dogwood),  87. 

circinata,  477. 

florida,  477. 

sericea,  477. 

mascttla,  477. 

Corolla,  1x4,  129,  X3X  ;  principal  (brms  of,  134. 
Corpuscles,  16^. 

of  Sphxroplca,  2x8. 

Corsican  Pine.  309. 

Cortex,  or  bark,  38. 
Cortical  system,  xio. 
Cortusales,  439. 
Corylaceae,  329. 
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Corylus  avellana,  329. 
Corymb,  120. 

definition  of,  xaa. 

Cotton,  359,  360. 

seed  of.  i6i. 

Cotyledonous  limb  of  monocotyledonous  plants 

at  time  of  germinatipn,  183. 
Cotyledons,  the  first  leaves  developed  between 

the 'radicle  and  the  gemmule,  162.  ' 
Cowbane,  475. 
Cowslip,  440. 

Cranberry,  463.  * 

Crane's-bill,  398,  401. 
Crassula,  350. 

pertulacaceae,  346. 

Crassolacese,  346,  350. 
Cratsgus,  422. 

oxycantha  (Hawthorn),  59. 

Creeping  Crowfoot,  373. 

stems,  25. 

Crenate  Ieaf|  76. 
Crescentia  Cujete,  447. 
Crescentiacex,  447. 

Cress,  Linnxan  classification  of,  192. 

Crithmum  maritimum,  471. 

Croons,  bulb  of,  28. 

Crotalaria  juncea,  413. 

Crotons,  327. 

Cmcifers,  136,  351,  352. 

Cruciform,  x88. 

Cryptogames,  from   jQnnmif  "hidden,"    and 

yaiMf,  "  marriage/'  191,  208,  2x0,  2x2,  213. 
Cuckoo  Bud,  373. 

'Bint  (Arum  macnlatnm),  127. 

Cucumber,  342. 

Cucumis,  342. 

^— — —  colocynthis,  344 

sativa,  344. 

Cucurbitaceae,  344.  , 
Cucurbitals,  344. 
Cudbear,  253. 

Culm,  the  stem  of  the  Grrass  femily,  23. 

Cumin,  472,  474. 

Cumina;,  472. 

Cuminum  cyminum,  472,  474. 

Cunonia  Capensis,  426. 

Cnnoniacesc,  426. 

Cupressineae,  309,  320, 

Cupressus,  62. 

'sempervirens,  3x2, 


Curcuma  Roscoeana,  287* 
382. 
leaf  (Ribes),  50. 


Currant,  382. 

leaf(Ribes|,  . 

Cuscuta  Europaea  (Dodder)^  0, 14. 


Cuscutaceae,  13,  432,  439. 
Custagno  de  cento  Cavalli,  337. 
Cuticle,  97. 
Cuttings,  66. 
Cycadeaceae,  306,  307. 
Cycads,  306,  313. 
Cycas,  stomates  of,  96. 

■  circinalis,  3x3. 

revoluta,  3x3. 

Cyclamen,  441. 
Cydonia,  422." 
Cynanchum,  428. 
Cynaxa  scolymus,  455. 

■  '         cardunculus,  455. 
Cynareae,  453. 
Cjnoches  ventricosnm,  288. 
Cyperaceae  (Reeds)  x2o,  270^  271,  276. 
Cyperus  textilis,  276. 

Cyphelia,  252. 
Cypresses,  306,  312. 
Cypnpedteae,  291,  296. 
Cyrillaceae,  378,  388. 
Cystoseira,  229. 
Csrtinaceae,  268. 
Cjrtisns  tcoparins,  4x3. 

Dacridium.  306. 
Daffodil,  284. 


Daisy,  z88, 451 ;  structure  of,  451. 

Dalblergia,  4x4. 

Dalbexvieae,  4x4. 

Damask  Rose,  424. 

Danaeaceae,  256. 

Danaeads,  256. 

Dandelion,  4^4. 

Lmnacan  classification  of,  193. 

Daphne  Bholua,  410. 

cannabina,  410. 

— —  Gnidium,  410. 

•^——  Lagetta,  410. 

-^-——'  Mezereum,  4x0. 

Date  Palms,  277 ;  artificial  fecundation  of,  X78, 

179  ;  evolution  of  the  embryo,  183. 
Datiscaceae,  34X. 
Datura,  X73.  435- 
■■  stramonium,  438, 

Daucideae,  472. 
Daucus  carota,  472,  474. 
Day  Lilies,  pox. 
Deadly  Nightshade.  434. 
Decandria  (tenth  Linnaean  class),  having  ten 

stamens  in  each  flower,  X92. 
Decompound  leaves^  76. 
Dehiscence,  a  longitudinal  cleft  along  which 

the  opening  of  the  anther  takes  place,  X39. 
Dehiscent  fruits,  X51. 
Delphinium  Ajacis,  372. 
Dentate  leaf,  76. 
Desdiodium  gyrans,  89,  4x4. 
Desvauxiaceae,  270,  276. 
Development  of  vegetation   from   humble   to 

more  highly  organised  forms,  2x2. 
Dextrine,  182. 
Dhak,  41^. 
Diadelphia,  seventeenth  Linnxan  class,  plants 

in  which  the  filaments  au-e  united  m  two 

bodies,  X93. 
Diadeljphous  stamenc,  142, 
Diandna,  second  Linnaean  class,  having  two 

staunens  on  each  flower,  X92. 
Dianthtts  barbatus.  405. 

caryophyllus,  404,  405. 

— — —  plumarius,  405. 

■      superbus,  405. 
Diapensiaceae,  428. 
Diastase,  182. 
Diatomaceae,  2x4. 
Dichotomous,  from  Xiy«,"  by  pairs,"  and  tcuvm, 

"  I  divide,"  X26. 
Diclinous  exogens.  3x4. 
Dicotyledonous,  X62. 

angiospermes,  209. 

gymnospermes,  209. 

— —     gymnospermes  of  De  Jussieu, 

209. 

vegetation,  106. 

Dictyogenae,  structure  of,  304. 

Dic^ogens,  from  8uctw,  "a  net,*^  and  ycyra». 

to  i^roduce,"  210.  304. 

Didjmamia,  fourteenth  Linnaean  class,  com- 
prising plants  having  four  stamens,  of  which 
two  are  short  and  two  long,  193. 

Didvnamous  stamens,  X42. 

Diei3rtra  spectabilis,  xox. 

Digitalis,  448. 

purpurea,  448. 

Dill,  474. 

Dilleniaceae,  366,  368. 
Dillesk,  232. 
DioDcia,  X92r 

Dioocious  plants,  1x5  ;  fecundation  of,  178. 

Dion  edttle,  3x3. 

Dionaea,  378. 

— -—  muscipula  (Vonus's   Fly-trap),  73,  80 

90,378. 
Dioscorea,  304. 

alatea,  305. 

Dioscoreaceae,  304. 
Dipsacaceae,  449,  451. 
Dipsacus,  45X. 
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Dipteraceae,  364. 
Diptems  odoiata,  414. 
Dissemination  of  seeds,  154,  164. 
Distichoos,  84. 
Distillation.  ^,  397- 
Dinmal  respiration,  103. 
Dockweed  (Romex),  51. 
Dodder  (CnscnU  Europaea),  13, 14.  , 

Dodecandria,  eleventh  LJnnaean  class,  naTing^ 
eleven  to  nineteen  stamens  in  each  flower, 


Dog 


102. 
',  Rose, 


424. 


Dogbane,  420. 

Dog's-tooth  Violet,  301. 

Dogwood  (Comus),  87,  477. 

Dormant  buds,  53. 

Dotted  vessels,  36. 

Draba  vema  (Early  Whitlow  Grass),  the  stem 

of,  23. 
Dracaena,  vn. 
■  draco,  301. 

Dragon-tree,  301,  302. 

of  Qrotava,  301,  30a. 

Dropworts,  425,  471. 
Drosera,  378. 
— — —  commnnis,  378. 
— — —  lonata,  378. 
— — —  rotunditolia,  378. 
Droseracea;,  387. 
Drupaceac,  412, 4x7. 
Drupe  (stone  fruit),  157. 
Dry  fruits,  151. 

variety  in  their  mode  of  opening,  152. 

Duckweed  (Lemna),  3,  270. 

Dulse,  232. 

Duramen  (heart- wood),  34. 

Dutch  Poplar,  or  Pollard  Willow  (Salix  alba), 

53- 

Early  Whitlow  Grass  (Draba  vema),  the  stem 

Earth-nut,  471. 
Ebenacex,  428. 
Ebony,  416,  429. 
ph 


Echinophora,  194. 
Echinops  s 
Echium  vulgare,  443 


Echinops  sphaerocephalus,  76. 

ufeai 
Edible  swallows'  nests,  232. 


Egg-plant,  436. 
^nT'Shaped  Sol 
Eglantine,  470. 


En^-shaped  Solanum,  437. 


^gyptisLXi  Bean,  366. 
Ehrcnberg,  2x4. 
Ehretiaceae,  442. 
Elaeagnaccjc,  314,  3i9» 
Elxagnus  angustiioha,  320. 

conferta,  319. 

— — ^-^  hortensis,  3x9. 
Elais  Guineensis,  282. 
Elatinacese,  394. 
Elder,  469. 

classification  of,  187. 

Elder-flower  water,  470. 
Elm  (Ulmus),  84,  427. 
Elm  of  Ephesus,  301. 
Embryo,  162. 

sac,  175. 

Empetraceae,  328. 

Encephalartos,  313. 

Endive,  454. 

Endlichers  principles  of  classification,  204. 

Endocarp,  a  woody  kernel,  the  protection  of  the 

embryo,  CFftor,  "  insiae,"  icapv6f,  "  fruit," 

X56. 
Endogenous  stems,  from  Mor,  "  within,"  and 

ycFvoM,  "  I  produce,"  46,  2x0,  2xx,  270. 
Endosmometer,  19. 
Endosmose,  19,  20. 
Snneandria  class,  192. 
Entophvta,  237. 
Epacridaceae,  a  femily  of  Heaths    rom  New 

Holland,  X39,  389. 


Epacris,  390. 

Epicarp,  ii,*"  over,"  g^pm6t,  "  fruit,"  an  epi- 
dermal  membrane  of  varying  thickness,  xs6. 
Epidendreae,  290. 
Epidermis,  39,  96. 
Epigvnons,  20X. 
Epifinytes,  297. 
Eqnisetaccae,  256. 
Eranthis  hynnalis,  371* 
Er^tijptia  abortans,  244. 
Enca  arborea,  39X. 

cinerea,  39X. 

vulgaris,  391. 

Ericaceae,  389,  390. 
Ericales,  309. 
Erineos,  471. 

Eriobotrya  Japonica,  422. 
Eriocaulaceas,  270.  271,  276. 
Erodium  (Stork's-bill),  402. 
Ervuoi  lens,  4x3. 
Eryngium,  X94,  X95,  47X. 
Erysiphx,  238. 
Erysiphe,  247,  24B. 

Erythraea  centaureum  (Centaury),  124, 430. 

Erythrina  umbrosa,  4x4. 

Erythrophlaeum  Guineense,  4x6. 

Erythroxylaceae,  163. 

Eschscholtzia  Calitomica,  377. 

"  Essai  sur  les  Propri^t^  des  Plantcs,"  205. 

Eubrachion,  479. 

Eucalyptus,  5x1. 

Eugenia,  73. 

Eupatoriaccae,  453. 

Euphori)iaceae,  X15,  154,  327. 

Euphorbials,  327. 

Eurotium,  zko. 

Euryale,  116. 

Euiyalidae,  365. 

Euryalus  ferox,  3^. 

Evening  Primrose  (CEnothera),  94. 

Evergreen  Oak,  332. 

£venp«en  trees,  structure  of  the  stems  of,  43 ; 

(ustribution  of,  86.  > 
Exhalation  in  plants.  xo2. 
Exogenous  stems,  xrom  c^,  "without,"  and 

ymntam.  "  I  produce,"  45. 
Exogens,  m>m  «{  and  ytwoM,  sxo,  2xx,  2x3. 


Faba  vulgaris,  4x3. 

Fabaceae,  4x1, 412. 

Fagus  cuprea,  335. 

pendulata,  335. 

purpurea,  335. 

sylvatica,  334. 

variegattts,  335. 

Fan  Palm,  5. 

Fasciculated  root,  5. 

Fasciculus,  or  bunch,  x2o. 

Feathered  Pink,  405. 

Fecula.  7,  4X,  X63. 

Fecundation,  X69, 17X ;  of  Vancheria,  226,  227 ; 
artificial,  of  the  Date-tree,  x^8, 179. 

Female  conceptacle  of  Ficus  vesiculosvs,  230. 

Fennel,  the  seied  of,  x6x,  47X,  474. 

Fern  (Tree),  262. 

Ferns,  46,  2x4,  261 ;  classification  of,  X87;  re- 
production of,  265. 

Festuceae,  275. 

Fibril,  3, 17. 

Fibrous  tissue,  35. 

Ficoidales,  408. 

Ficoidcs  noctiflora,  xx8. 

Ficus,  322j  323. 

canca,  324. 

elastica,  44,  323. 

^— —  Indica,  323. 

^— —  religiosa  (Pagoda  Fig-tree),  X2. 


sycamorus,  324. 

Field  Poppy,  the  seed  of,  i6x. 
Fig,  fruit  of,  x6o,  322,  324. 
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Figwort,  Linnaean  classification  of,  19*. 

Filament,  the  lower  part  of  the  stamen,  138. 

Filicals,  256. 

Filices,  a6x. 

Flacourtiacesc,  345,  346* 

Flax  (Linum),  75,  129,  399- 

Fleshy  fruits,  155, 156.  , 

Flora,  chanees  in,  as  we  ascend  mountains, 

480 ;  of  Oceanea,  509. 
Floral  calwadar,  Linnacus's,  117. 
clock,  De  Candolle's,  1x7. 

Florilla,  a  mucilaginous  liquid  contained  in  the 

innermost  coverings  of  the  pollen  grain,  140. 

Floscular,  or  flowers  with  funnel-shaped  petals, 

188.  ,  .,.        g 

Flower,  121 ;  definition  of,  113 ;  composition  ot, 

X14 ;  sexes  of,  X15  ;  of  the  Lime-tree,  30X. 
Flower-bearing  trees,  classification  of,  187. 

Flower-bud,  49.  ^   ,ao. 

Flowering  herbaceous  plants,  classy  of,  188, 

plants,  211;   variation  in  period  of,   xx8; 

cane,  germination  of,  183 ;  Rash,  303. 
Flowerless  plants,  210. 
Fcenicttlum  capensis,  471  • 

'^vulgare,  474- 

Foliation,  mode  of,  49»  50* 

Folioles,  76* 

Follicle.  152. 

Fontinales,  257. 

Fool's  Parsley,  475i  M^\  ,       , 

Forget-me-not  (Myosotis),  120,  ^2,  443. 

Fossil  species  compared  with  existing,  302. 

Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea^,  x  14,  448. 

Linnaean  classification  of,  X92. 

Fragaxia,  42s. 

Chiloensis,  425. 

w— collina,  425. 

vesca,  425. 

Fragilaria  pectinahs,  214. 
Francoaceac,  389, 390. 
Frankeniaceae,  346. 
Fraxinus,  432,  4^3* 
excelsior,  432,  433. 

rotundifolia,  432. 

French  Honeysuckle,  414.   ,  ... 

Fries'  classification  of  Fungi,  237 :  opposition  to 

the  Muivocal  generation  of  Fungals,  243. 

Fringed  Buckbean,  43X. 

Fritillaria,  300. ' 

Frog  Orchis,  288. 

Fronds,  47, 262.  ^ 

Fruit,  the,  X50 ;  modification  of,  X55 ;  of  the 
Fig,  x6o ;  of  the  Mulberry,  X59 ;  of  the  Pine, 
160 ;  of  the  Raspberry,  X59 ;  of  the  Straw- 
berry, X59. 

Fruits  and  leaves,  analogy  between,  15  x. 

Fucaceae,  2x4,  221. 

Fuchsia,  deposition  of  the  pollen  in  the  stigma 
of,  \i\ 

Fucus  vesiculostts,  227,  228. 

dioecious,  228. 

Fumaria  officinalis,  379. 

Fnmariacea;,  378,  379* 

Fumitories,  379. 

Funereal  Cypress  (Cupressus),  62. 

Fungales,  214,  234 ;  destructive  powfer  of,  213  ; 
multiplicity  of  species  of,  243 ;  rapid  pro- 
duction of  cells  by,  2x3,  234. 

Funiculus,  X47. 

Furze,  413. 

Galbulus,  309, 3x2. 
Gales,  319. 
Galtaceae,  463. 
Galium,  465. 
Gamboge,  365. 
Garcinia  elliptica,  365. 

Mangostana,  365. 


Garden  Poppy,  376*. 


Gardenia  florida,  469. 

Garryaceae,  340. 

Garryales,  340. 

Gasteromycetes,  214,  237. 

Gelidium,  232. 

Gemmule,  162. 

"  Genera  Plantanim,"  200,  205. 

Generating  zone,  xxo. 

Gentian,  420. 

Grentiana,  431.  ' 

lutea,  431. 

Gentianaceae,  428,  430. 
Genus,  184. 
Geramaceae,  399,  40X. 
Geraniales,  398,  399.       , 
Geranium,  401.  402  ;  fruit  of,  155. 

RoDertianum,  402. 

Germinating  seeds,  roots  of,  xi. 
Germination,  X69,  180 ;  of  the  Sugar-cane,  X82 : 

of  the  Date,  279;  in  Ferns,  262 ;  effect  of, 

x8x. 
Gesneraceae,  446. 
Gilliesiaceae,  271, 30*.  , 

Gillyflower,  Linnaean  classification  of,  192. 
Gladiolus,  76. 
Gleditschta  tricanthns,  76. 
Glomerule,  x2o. 
Glomerules,  444. 
Glucose,  155. 
Glumaceous  plants,  27X. 
Glumae,  X20,  272. 
Glumales,  270. 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  4x3. 
Gnetaceae,  306,  3x6. 
Gnetum,  306. 

Gnemon,  313. 

Gnidia  Daphnoides.  4x0. 

Goatsbeara,  Linnaean  classification  of,  193 

Goethe,  207. 

Golden-locks,  373. 

Gon^ora  fulva,  288. 

Gonidia.  252,  254. 

Gonidial  bed,  254. 

Goniomjcetes,  2x4. 

Goodeniaceae,  449. 

Gorse,  ^13. 

Gossypium,  357,  359. 

arboreum,  360. 

religiosum,  360. 

Gourd,  342.  ,      .     ,. 

Grafting,  process  of,  54,  66,  67  ;  by  inclination, 

66. 

Gramineae,  roots  of,  9i  «>»  2a.  »<»»  270,  27X ; 
stems  of,  22 ;  injurious  species,  275  ;  most 
esteemed  species,  275  ;  distribution  of,  460. 

Grandifloral  Primrose,  44X. 

Granules,  42. 

Graphidaceae,  2X^. 

Grass,  see  Gramineae. 

Gravitation,  action  of,  in  guidance  of  roots,  X4. 

Great  Constable,  the,  396. 

Green  Seed  Cotton,  360. 

Pine  Strawbenry,  425. 

Greenheart,  4xx. 

Grevillea,  4XX. 

Grew,  206. 

Ground-nut,  4x4. 

Groundsel,  Linnaean  classification  of,  193. 

Groves  of  death,  5x0. 

Guelder  Rose,  469. 

Guernsey  Lily,  284. 

Gulf- weed,  222. 

Gum  amin^,  415. 

arable,  4x6. 

tragacanth,  413. 

Guttiferales,  364. 

Guttifers,  365. 

Gymnadenia,  292. 

Gymnogens,  from  yv/uiMK,  "  naked,**  210,  306. 

Gymnospermes,  or  naked- seeded,  from  yv/yu^^, 

"  naked,"  and  aw4pitMf  *'  seed,"  209. 
Gynandrous  class,  192. 
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GynoKiaoi,  144. 
Gypoopbylla  efegmns,  406. 
Gyrus,  a6i. 

Habenaria,  29a. 

Hasniatoxyloo  canpechtanam,  4x5. 

Haemodoraceae,  270,  283. 

Hakea,  411. 

Halyaereae,  222. 

Hamamelidaceae,  47X,  477. 

Harebell,45o. 

Haricot  Bean  (Phaseolns  vufgans),  2,  414. 

Haahith,  322. 

Hawthorn  (Crati^us  oxycaaiha,  59,  422. 

Haiel,  329. 

Heartwood  ^dnramen),  34. 

Heat,  emission  of,  by  flowers,  179. 

Heather,  ^. 

Heaths,  Lmnaean  classificatien  of,  192,  391. 

Hedera  helix  (Ivy),  it,  476. 

~— "^    terrestris,  476. 

Hedychium  coronarium,  287^ 

Hedysareae,  413. 

Hedysantm  coronarium,  414. 

Hetectereae,  357. 

Hellebores,  370^  171. 

fcBtiatts,  370. 

Helwingiaceae,  340. 

Hemerocalleae,  toi. 

HemianthuSj  448. 

Hemlock  (Conium  maculatum),  76-,  192,  471, 

475- 
Heow  (Cannabis  satiTa),  41,  76, 
Henbane,  434,  438. 

Hepaticeae,  256;  reproductive  organs  of,  2^7. 
Heptandria    class     (Linnaean   seventh   class), 

having  seven  stamens  in  eatch  flower,  102. 
Herbaceous  plants,  187;   stems,  24;  Willow, 

317. 
HermM>hrodite  flowers,  those  having  both  male 

and  female  organs  of  rq>rodttction,  X15. 
Heteroclineae,  341. 
Hexandria  class  (Linnaean  sixth  class),  having 

six  stamens  on  each  flower,  192. 
Hibemacula,  or  winter  quarters,  X17. 
HibiscesB,  VJ7. 
Hibiscus,  163,  357,  360. 
—    ■      ■    esculentus,  360. 
Hilum,   the  point  at  which   the  ovules   are 

attached  to  the  placenta,  147. 
Hippocrateaceae,  427. 
Hippophae'  rhamnoides,  3x9. 
Hippuris,  Linnaean  classification  of,  192. 
Ho|rs  Fennel.  472. 
Holly  (Ilex),  85,  429. 
HoU^ock,  369. 
Holy  Thistle,  454. 
Honeysudde,  469. 

Hop,  382. 

Horaeae,  274. 

Hornbeam,  330. 

Horse  Chestnut  (^sculus  hippocastanum),  60, 

364 ;  Linnaean  classification  of,  192. 
Honeradish-tree,  4x5. 
Horsfieldia,  471. 
Houseleek,  349. 
Humboldt  on  distribution,  481. 
Humixiaceae,  389. 
Humirium  flonbnndum,  389. 
Humulus  lupulus,  322. 
Humus,  4. 

Hyacinth,  bulb  of,  31. 
Hydrales,  270. 
Hydrai»eaceae,  426. 
Hydrocharidaceae,  270. 
Hydrocotyleae,  471. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  presence  of,  in  the  irenus 

Prunus,4x8.  ^ 

Hydrolea,  439. 
Hjdrophyllaceac,  439. 
■Hymenaea,  30s; 


H3rmenium,  235. 
Hymenomycetes,  236,  237. 
Hyoscyamus  niger,  434,  43?. 
Hypenaceae,  364. 
Hyphomycetes,  236. 
Hypnums,  257. 

Hypocrateriform  corolla,  134. 
Hypogynous,  203. 

exogens,34S. 

stamens,  148. 

Hypoxidaces,  270,  284. 

Iberis,  t<2. 
IcelanoMoss,  253. 
Ice-plants,  409. 
Icosandria  class,  X92. 
Ilex  (the  Holly),  85. 

aquifolium,  429. 

Paragnayensis,  429. 

niecebraceae,  404. 
Impatiens,  K4. 
Inaehiscent  miits,  X5X. 
Indian  Cress,  354,  357. 
.rubber,  323. 

Shot  (Canna  Indica),  51. 

Tobacco,  451. 

Indigofera  tinctona,  4x3. 
Indusium,  264.  265. 

Inferior  or  aiinerent  ovarr,  14.7. 

Inflorescence,  the  flower-nead,  119. 

Infiindibuliform  corolla,  134,  x88. 

Intemode,  88. 

Involucre,  X95. 

Il>ecacuanha,  466. 

Iridaceae,  270,  284. 

Iris,  sx  ;  Linnaean  classification  of,  192.  * 

— —  Gennanica,  subterranean  root  of,  29. 

Ironwood,  429. 

Isatis,  ^3. 

tinctona.  v;3. 

Ivy    (Hedera   hdix), 

req[»ecting,  476. 
Ixora  coccinea,  469. 

odorata,  469. 


>2f   <3»    476  •    confusion 


,  apancse  Medlar,  422. 

,  arella-plant,  4x4. 

,  asminaceae,  441. 

,  asmine,  Linnaean  classification  of,  192. 

,  asmines,  J41. 

,  ews'  Apple,  536. 

Joint  Firs,  306,  3x3. 

Grass,  T.innaran  classsification  of,  iqt. 

Judas-tree,  4x3. 

,  uglandacear,  329,  338. 

,  uglans  reffia,  338. 

,  uncaceae  (Rushes),  xso,  271,  296. 

,  uncaginaceae,  27X,  30a. 

,  uncales,  271. 

]  nn^rmanniaceae,  256. 

]  nmper  (Juniperus  communis),   71,   306,  311, 

^X2. 

Jussieu,  Adrien  de,  200,  208  ;  principles  of  clas- 
sification, 200, 20a  ;  division  of  Cryptogans, 
209,  2x0 ;  divisions,  six. 

— — —    Bernard  de,  196,  200. 

Laurent  de,  aoo. 

Kalmia,  18^. 

latifolia,  393. 

Kermes  Oak,  333. 
Kernel,  or  nucleus,  x6i. 
Ketmla,  3^* 

Adansey,  163. 

Kingcup,  373. 

Kmo,  4x4. 

Labellnm,  293. 
Labiatae,  443. 

-— -; stimulating  properties  of,  446. 

Labiate,  x88. 

■      corolla,  tjfi. 
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labiatifloTae,  453. 

Laburnum,  4x3 ;  classification  of,  187. 

Laceobark  tree,  4x0. 

Lacistemaceae,  345. 

Lactuca  sativa,  454.  * 

Lactucarium,  454. 

Laelia,  291,  292. 

I^amiacear,  442. 

iJamina,  75,  272. 

Lamioidese.  444. 

Lamiuin  aloum,  444. 

Larch,  310. 

Lardizaoalaceae,  340. 

Larix,  ^xo. 

Laserpitium  gflabmxn,  472. 

Latex,  41. 

Lathyrus  latifolius,  4x3. 

Laticiferous  vessels,  41. 

Lauraceae,  409,  4x1. 

Lanrel,  Lmnzan  classification  of,  193. 

Lanms,  409. 

nobilis,  41X. 

Layender,  Ltnnaean  classification  of,  192. 

Layering,  66. 

Leaf -bud,  49. 

Leaves,^  8 ;  alternate,  8x  ;  disposition  of,  in 
various  plants,  80 ;  functions  of,  70 ;  oppo- 
site. 8x ;  of  orchidaceous  plants,  289 ;  ver- 
ticillate,  8x. 

Lecanora  esculenta,  253. 

tartarea,  253. 

Ledum,  389. 

Legummaceae,  89. 

Leguminous  plants,  80;  seeds  of,  167. 

Lemna  (Duckweed),  3. 

Lentibulariaceae,  446. 

Lenticular  masses,  38. 

Lentil,  4x3. 

Leptogoneae,  341. 

Leschenaultia,  a  plant  of  New  Holland, 
stigma  of,  x^8. 

Lettuce,  454 ;  Lmnaean  classification  of,  193. 

Leucolaena,  471. 

Leucopogon  Kichei,  390. 

Leycesteria  formosa,  469, 

Lianas,  26. 

Liber,  41. 

Lichenales,  2x4. 

Lichens,  2x4,  251 ;  classification  of,  187 ;  de- 
▼elcmment  of,  252  ;  distribution  of,  480 ;  re- 
production of,  2<2. 

Lichtensteinia  pyrethrifolta,  47X. 

Ligneous,  or  woody  stems,  23 ;  layers,  33. 

Lignla,  100,  272. 

Ligulated  corolla,  136. 

Lignltflorae,  453. 

Lignstrum  vulgare,  433. 

Lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris),  ^x,  432. 

— —  Linnaean  classification  of,  192. 

Liliaceae.  271.  303. 

Liliaceous,  x88. 

Lilials,  27X,  298. 

Lily,  x88,  299;  bulb  of,  28;  Linnaean  classifica- 
tion of,  X92. 

^—  of  the  Valley,  Linnaean  classification  of, 
19a. 

Limb  of  thejpetal,  X33. 

Lime-tree  (Tilia),  75. 

Limes,  360. 

Linaceae,  399. 

Lindens,  360. 

Lindley,  jDr.,  204,  209. 

Ling*  39i»  392. 
Linnaea,  460,  4^. 

Linnaean  classificafion,  the,  192 ;  nomenclature, 
X9Z. 

Linnaens's  sjrstem  of  classification,  190;  con- 
versation with  Giseke,  194, 195. 

Lint,  399.  400. 

Linum  (Rax),  75,  399. 

"  usitattssimum,  399. 

Liparis  loveselli,  291. 


Liquidambar,  3x9. 
Liquorice,  413. 

Liriodendron  tulipifera  (Tulip-tree),  367. 

Liverworts,  256. 

Lobed  leaf|  76. 

Lobelia,  Linnaean  classification  of,  X93. 

^—^—  inilata,  451. 

-  .    ..     longiflora,  irritant  properties  of,  450. 
Lobeliaceae,  448 ;  properties  of,  448. 
Locnlicidal  dehiscence,  X54,  300. 
Locust-tree,  413. 

Loganiaceae,  428,  429. 

Lombardy  Poplar  (Populus  fastigiata),  6a 

Lomentaceous,  352. 

London  Pride,  426. 

Lonicera,  469. 

Loosestrife,  81. 

Lophospermum,  448. 

Loranthaceae,  477,  478. 

Loranthus,  478. 

Loteae,  4x3/ 

Love  Apple,  434. 

Lucerne,  7, 473. 

Luculia  gratissima,  469. 

Lungwort  (Pulmonaria),  used  as  a  substitute 

for  Hops,  443. 
Lupmus,  94. 
Lupulin,  t22. 
Lychnis,  Linnaean  classification  of,  192. 

; dioica,  406. 

■  ■  flos-cuculi,  406. 
Lycopersicum  esculentum,  437. 
Lycopodals,  256. 
Lycopodiaceae,  256. 
Lymphatic  vessels.  \k. 
Lysimachia,  441. 

-—- vulgaris,  8x,  44X. 

Lythraceae,  436. 

Macrozamias,  306. 
Mad  Apple/  436. 

Madder,  464;    Linnaean  classification  of,  X92 : 

field,  464. 
Madras  Hemp,  4x3. 
Magnol,  Z96. 
Magnolia,  364  ;  increase  of  temperature  at  time 

of  fecundation  of,  X79. 
~"  glauca,  367. 

r- grandiflora,  367. 

Mapfnoliacca!,  366,  367. 
Maize,  27,  274. 
Malachia,357. 
Malaxeoe,  290.  291. 
Malaxis  paludosa,  288. 
Male  Fern,  263. 

•rrr    Peony,375. 

Malesherbiaceae,  346,  147. 

Malic  acid  contained  in  many  Pomacex,  42X. 

Mallow,    78,  359;   Linnaean  classification   of 

-  _  ,"93  ;  properties  of,  359. 
Maloo  Creeper,  4x5. 
Malopa,  357,  360. 
Malopeae,  357. 
Malpighi,  ao6. 
Malpighiaceae,  363 
Malva  cnspa,  360. 
-7-—-  sylvestns,  78. 
Malvaceae,  354, 357. 
Malvales,  354,  356. 
Malveas,  357. 

Mandragora  officinalis,  438. 
Mandrake,  438. 
Mangold  Wurcel,  406. 
Mangosteen,  365. 
Mangrove,  4 ;  embryo  of,  169. 

Marcescent,  from  marvuco,  "  I  wither,"  85. 
Marcmviacear,  364.  '         .         '      ^ 

Marchantiaceae,  250. 
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Marigold,  Linnaean  clatsification  of,  193. 

ManB  Mallow.  358,  359,  360. 

Mari^ld  (Caltha  paliwtna),  X15. 

Trefoil,  431. 

Marmllcaccae,  »56-  ^  ^      ^i^r  . 

Martins,  M.,  on  the  vegeUtion  of  Norway,  487. 

Mastic,  3^- 
Manritia  flexaosa,  28a. 

Meadow  Saffron  (Colchicnin  autumnale),  84. 

. Sweet,  422,  425. 

Meatus,  or  air-cell,  98. 

Medicagro8attva,4»3.  ,,    .      .  ^^^ 

Medlar,  422  ;  description  of  fruit  of,  158. 

Medulla,  33, 254.  v     *i.     i: 

Medullary  bed,  254 ;  rays,  37 »  sheath,  36. 

Mclanthaceae,  271. 

Meltaceae,  393- 

Melilotus,  93>  i^i- 

Melon,  34^,  343* 
Menispermaceae,  340. 
Menispermales,  340,  341. 
Menthoideae,  444. 
Menyanthes  tntohata,  431. 
Mercurialis,  xx5»  »7«»  »9«' 
Merithal,  88. 
Mesembryacex,  408. 
Mesembryanthemum  edule,  409. 

. .^ — . macrorhisum,  409. 

.  tripolinm,  40Q. 

Mesocarp,    from    |U«o»,    "middle,"    Kafiw6t, 

"  fruit,"  156. 
Mespilus  Gcrmanica,  422. 
Meteoric  plants,  1x9. 
Menm,  471. 
Mezereon,  410. 
Micropyle,  147. 
Mignonette,  353« 
MiUum  multtflorum,  xox. 
Milk  ThisUe.  454- 
—  Tree  of  Dcmerara,  429. 
Mimosa,  73. 

• pndica,  x67.  . 

sensitiva  (Sensitiye-plant),  91. 

Mimoseae,  4x6. 
Mimulus,  448. 

Mistletoe,  3,  478, 479-    , 

Mock  Privet  (Phillyrea),  34. 

Modification  of  leaves,  theory  of,  207. 

Moisture  a  requisite  for  germination,  x8o. 

Monadelphia,  193. 

Monadel^hous  stamens,  X42. 

Monandna,  192. 

Moniraiaceae,  340. 

Monkcvs  Bread,  355. 

Monochlamydeous  lowers,  115.^ 

Monocotyledonous  plants,  germmation  of  seeds 

of,  X62, 183, 269. 

..__^ . phanerogams,  208. 

Moncecious  plants,  xx5,   X92 ;   fecundation  in, 

178. 
Monogamia,  a  division  of  the  class  Syngenesia, 

X93. 
Monopetalous,  187  ;  corolla,  133. 188  ;  stamens, 

where  five  stamens  are  attached  to  the  tube 

of  the  corolla,  142. 
Monosepalotts  calyx,  129. 
Monotropaceae,  389,  390. 
Monster  Rose,  144. 
Moraceac,  320,  X22. 
Morchella  esculenta,  243. 

Morel,  243' 

Moringa  pterygosperma,  4x5. 

Moringaceae,  346,  347,  4x5. 

Moras,  322.  . 

Mosses,  2x4;  classification  of,  187;  seeds  of, 

ax3 ;  distribution  of,  480. 
Moulds,  2^0. 
Moving-plant,  4x4. 
Muceoo,  235. 
Mucor,  235,  250. 
Mucuna  urens,  4x4. 


Mulberry,  322 ;  at  the  period  of  fecondatioD. 

177  ;  fruit  of,  x6o. 
Mulineae,  47X. 
Murandia,  448. 
Mnsaceae,  270,  287,  302. 
Muscals,  256. 
Mushrooms,  234,   238— ^40 ;   classification  "  of, 

X87. 
Musk  Rose,  424. 
Mustard,  353. 
Mutisiaceae,  45^. 
Mylitta  austraiis,  242. 
Myoporacez,  442. 
Myosotis  (Forget-me-not),  126. 

palustris,  442,  443. 

Myosurus,  X48. 
Myricaceae,  314,  3x9. 
Myristtcaccae,  ^o. 
Myrospermum  Peruiferum,  4x4. 

Toluiferum,  4x4. 

Myrstnaceae,  439. 

Myrtle,  Linnaean  classification'of,  tqb. 
Myzodendron,  479.* 

Naiadaceae,  270. 
Nama,  439. 
Nankeen  Cotton,  360. 
Narcissales,  270,  283. 
Nassauviaceae,  453. 
Nasturtium,  71.*: 
Natural  family,  X94. 

order,  194. 

system,  the  true  basis  of,  aoo. 

Necker-tree,  4x5. 
Nectandra  Rodiaea,  4x1. 
Nectarine,  4x8. 
Nelumbiaceae,  365,  366. 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  366 
Neottia  nidus  avis,  287. 
Neottieae,  291,  296. 
Nepenthacese,  328. 
Nepenthes,  »8. 

ai8tillato^ia^  71,  329. 

Ncphelium,  36}. 
Nephrodium,  filix-mas,  263. 
Nerium,  429. 

oleander.  429. 

Nervures,  95  ;  of  the  leaf,  78. 
Nettle  (Urtica),  8x ;  at  the  period  of  fecunda- 
tion, X77. 
Nicotiana,  435,  438. 
Nidus,  56. 

Nigella  arvensis  (Corn  Cockle),  163. 
Nig^htshade,  Deadly,  437. 
Nitilla,  233. 
Nitta-tree,  4x6. 
Nocturnal  respiration,  X03. 
Node,  272. 
Nolanaceae,  442. 
None  so  Pretty,  426. 
North  Cape,  vegetation  of,'489. 
Nostoc  verrucose,  2x5. 
Nucleus,  X47,  x6x. 
Nucule,  232. 
Nummularia,  470. 
Nuphar,  «66. 
Nuphandae,  366. 
Nux  vomica,  429. 
Nyctaginaces,  406. 
Nyctagos,  406. 
Nymphaea  (Water  Lily),  98. 

alba,  366. 

caeralea,  366. 

edulis,  366. 

lotus,  366. 

Nymphaeaceae,  365. 
Nymphales,  365. 

Oak,  330 ;  classification  of,  187  ;  northern  limit 
of,  487 ;  stem  of,  22  ;  Iron-wood^  334 ; 
Large-leaved,  334;  Live,  334;  Sessile- 
cupped,  332. 
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Oat-plant,  Z2i. 

Ochnaceae,  393. 

Octandria  (Linxuean  eighth  class),  fioiven  hav- 
ing eignt  stamens,  192. 

GBnanUie,  471. 

CEnothera,  04. 

Oidiam  Tuckeri,  238. 

Oil  of  ben,  41^. 

Olacaceae,  378,  388. 

Olea  Europaea,  432. 

Oleaceae,  431. 

Oleander,  429  ;  poisonous  qualities  of  the,  439. 

Oleaster,  319. 

Olive,  432,  413 ;  of  the  Acropolis,  302  ;  prepara- 
tion of  the  oil,  433. 

Oncidium,  292. 

pulvinatnm,  288. 

; raniferum,  288. 

Ononis  (Cammock),  7. 

Operculum,  256. 

Ophioglossaceae,  256. 

Ophreae,  290,  292. . 

Opfarys,  292. 

Opium,  377. 

Poppy,  ^77. 

Orach  root  (Atnplex  hortensis),  94. 

Orange,  8$,  394  ;  fruit  of,  159 ;  Linnaean  classi- 
fication of,  193. 

Orange-flower  water,  397. 

Orchidaceae,  141, 192,  271,  287;  fecundation  of, 
178. 

Orchidaceous  epiphytes,  297. 

Orchtdales,  27x. 

Orchids,  287 ;  anomalous  structure  of,  288 ; 
genera  and  families  of,  290,  291. 

Orchil,  253. 

Orchis,  292. 

■  latifolia,  295. 

-  maculata,  293,  295. 

mascula,  7. 

Ordeal-tree,  4x6.  * 

Omus,  433. 

rotundifolia,  433. 

Orobanchaceae,  428,  430. 
Orontiaceae,  271,  298. 
Orthaspermae,  471. 
Orthotropal,  308 ;  ovule,  147. 
Oryza  sativa,  273. 
Oryzeae,  274. 
Oscillatona  ni^ro-viridis,  si6. 

spiralis,  216. 

Oscillatoridae,  216. 

Our  Lady's  Gloves,  268. 

Ovary  MS- 

Oxalidaceae,  199,  400. 

Oxalis  (Wood  Sorrel),  93,  95  ;  embryo  of,  163. 

■  acetosella,  400. 

Ox-eye,  4x4  ;  Linnaean  classification  of,  193. . 
Oxycoccus  palustris,  463. 

Pachygoneae,  34X. 
Padolyreae,  413. 
Paeonia,  375. 

moutan.  375. 

officinalis,  37<. 

Pagoda-tree  (Ficus  religiosa),  X3,  323. 
Paiiole,  273. 

Palm,  stem  of,  24 ;  distribution  ofj  480 ;  germi- 
nation of,  183. 
Palmaceae,  270,  277, 
Palmales,  270. 
Panax  quinquefoliom,  476. 
Pandanaceae,  270. 
Pandanus  (Screw-pine),  4. 
Pan^aceae,  345. 
Paniceae,  274. 
Panicles,  Z20. 
Pansy,  319. 
Papaver  bracteatum,  376. 

rhoeas,  375. 

sommferum,  376. 


Papaveraceae,  367,  375,  377' 

Papaw-tree,  345., 

Papayaceae,  345. 

Papayales.  344. 

Paper  Mulberry  (Broussonetia),  73. 

Papilionaceous,  188. 

— — corollas,  137. 

Papilla,  zx6. 
Pappophoreae,  274. 
Papyrus  antiquorum,  376. 

corymbosis,  276.  t 

Paraph vses,  260 
Parenchyma,  X7t  95* 
Parenchvmentous  cellules,  97. 
Paikia  Africana,  416. 
Parmelia  parietina,  254. 
Parmeliaceae,  2x4. 
Parsley,  472,  475. 
Parsnip.  471,  474- 
Partite  leaf,  78. 
Passarina  tmctoria,  410. 
Passiflora,  347. 

contrayeiva,  347. 

Passifloraceae,  346,  347. 

Passion-flower^  346;  styles  of,  177. 

Pastinacea  sativa,  474. 

Pavonia,  357.' 

Pea,  197,  A13;  Linnaean  classification  of,  193. 

Peach,  4x8,  419. 

Peach-leaved  Bell-flower,  450. 

Pean  the  seed  of,  z6x ;   classification  of,  X87 ; 

fruit  of,  42X. 
Pearl  Grass,  406. 
Pectine,  formation  of,  155 
Pedaliaceae,  446. 
Peduncle^  120. 
Pelargonium,  40X,  403 

inquinans,  403. 

— — —    odoratissimum,  403. 

— —   zonale,  403. 

Pellitory,  at  the  period  of  fecundation,  X77. 

Penaeacese,  426. 

Pentandria,  fifth  Linnaean  class,  having  five 

stamens  in  each  flower,  192. 
Pentstemon,  448. 
Peonies,  375. 
Peppers,  407. 
Pericarp,  15  x. 
Perigjmous  stamens,  149. 
Perisperm,  sox. 
Peristeria  cerina,  288. 

elata,  288. 

Peristomium,  258. 
Periwinkle,  429. 
Peronospera,  250. 
Persian  Lilac,  43s. 

Persistent  leaves,  those  which  remain  longer 

than  a  year,  96. 

stipula,  xoo. 

Personate,  130,  188. 

Peruvian  bark.  466. 

Petaloid  corolla,  X34. 

Petalous,  187.; 

Petals,  X3X. 

Petiolated,  75. 

Petiole,  7X,  75. 

Petiolules,  76. 

Petiveriaccae,  361^. 

Petroselinum  sativum,'474. 

Petunia,  447. 

Peucedaneae,  473. 

Peucedanum,  472. 

Phalareae,  274. 

Phanerogams,    from   ^oyep^,    "visible,'*   and 

ydfuif,  "  nuptials,'^  191,  208,  209. 
Phascum,  257. 
Phaseoleac,  414. 
Phaseolus,  305. 

multiflorus,  4x4. 

vulgaris  (Ilaricot  Bean),  2. 

Philesiaceae,  304,  305. 
Phillyrea  (Mock  Privc*),  34. 
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Pbilydniccae,  271,  a97- 

Phoradendron,  479* 

Phyllodittm,  80. 

PhyUoid,  tag.        .       . 

Physalis  alkekengi,  43»- 

Physomycetes,  214,  ^37- 

Phytolaccaceac,  406. 

Phytolaccads,  406. 

Pimpernals,  441.  , 

Pimptnella,  471,  474- 

Pinaceae,  306,  yy?,  3»' 

Pine  Apple,  283. 

Pink, '188, '^05  ;  Linnaean  classification  of,  192. 
Pinos  lancio,  ^09. 

•  sylvestru,  309. 

Pipcraceac,  407. 

Piperales,  407. 

Pipers,  407. 

Pippul,324. 

Pistachia  vera,  a?4-  .        ,    „ 

Pistachio,  classificaUon  of,  187. 

nut,  394- 

Pistiaceae,  270. 
Pistil,  114, 144-     • 
Pisum  sativum,  4x3. 
Pitcher-plant,  328. 
Pittosporaceae,  378,  388. 
Placenta,  145. 
Plane-tree,  326. 
Plantaginaceae.  439/ 
Plantanthera  chlorantha,  I4X.       ^ 

Plants,  respiration  of,  z8i ;  the  first  noansh- 
ment  of,  i8x ;  increase  of  temperature  at 
time  of  fecundation  of,  x8o;  list  of,  with 
times  of  flowering,  X17,  118 ;  sleep  of,  94. 

Platanaceae,  320. 

Platanus,  326. 

orientalis,  326. 

■  occidentalis,  326. 

Platygoneae,  341. 
Plocaria  compressa,  232. 

Plom.  417,  4*9.  4«>- 
Plumbaginaceae,  ^39. 
Plumbago  Zeylanica,  439. 
Podostemaceae,  394. 
Polemoniaceae,  43s. 

tubes,  141. 

linnaean   class,   in 

united  in  several 

bodies,  193. 
Polyadelphous  stamens,  1^2. 
Polyandna,  thirteenth  Linnaean  class,  having 

twenty  or  more  stamens  inserted  upon  the 

receptacle,  192. 
Polydiaceae,  256. 
Polygala  Senega,  363. 
Polygalaceac,  362. 
Polygamia,  i93'  ,. 

— : equalis,  193. 

.  frustranea,  X93. 

.  necessaria,  193. 

segreffata,  193. 

—   supernua,  193. 

Poly^mous  plants,  x2o;  class,  192;  fecunda- 
tion of,  Z78. 
Polygonaceae,  404. 
Polygonum,  ovule  of,  174. 
Polypetalous,  187  ;  corolla,  x88. 
Polysepalous  calyx,  129. 
Polytnchnm,  258 ;  reproduction  of,  S58. 
Pomaceae,  420. 
Pomade,  398. 
Pontederaceae,  271. 

Poplar,  51, 3»8, 319:  ,      .«     ^.        r 

Poppyt  37' — 373  >  Linnaean  classification  of,  192. 
Populus  alba,  $x,  3x8. 

fastigiata  (Lombardy  Poplar),  54. 

. nigra,  318. 

■■  tremtila  (Aspen),  78,  3x8. 

Portulaceae,  404. 

Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum),  59,  434,  435. 


Potato  disease,  237,  250. 

Power  of  germination,  continuance  of,  167. 

Prescottia  colorans,  aiSS. 

Primine  sac,  X47- 

Primrose  (Ptimula),  xo. 

Primula  (Primrose),  10. 

veris,  440. 

Primnlaceac,  439,  440. 

Privet,  A33. 

Procumbent  stems,  25. 

*' Prtidromus  Histonae  Generalis  Plantanim, 

*  >95> 
** Systematis  Naturalis  Rcgni  Ve 

getabiles,'*  295. 

Proembryo,  267. 

Prompt  buds,  53.  ^ 

Propagating  by  slips,  66. 

Proteaceae,  409,  4x0. 

ProthaUium,  266,  267. 

Protococcus,  2x6. 

Prunus,  AX9,  420. 

Armeniaca,  419. 

avium,  420. 

— — —    cerasus,  420. 

insititia,  420. 

sempernorens,  420. 

Pterocarptts  draco,  4x4. 
Pulmonaria  officinalis,  443. 
Pulse,  ^3. 
Purple  Beechr  335* 

Willow,  Lii 


»t 


.innaean  classification  of,  192. 


Purslane- tree,  172. 
Pycnopbycus,  229. 
I^rramidal  Poplar,  3x8. 
I^laceae,  389^  390- 
I^rus  aucupana,  421. 

communis,  truit  of,  421. 

mains,  fruit  of,  421. 

Pyzidium,  from  /yxta,  "  a  box^"  X52. 

>iiadrilocular  anthei%,  X39. 

)uassia,  394. 

)ucketton  FungalesaifectingGraminarcar,  244 

luercitron,  334. 

luercus,  ^o  j  stem  of,  22. 

iEgilops,  334. 

alba,  334. 

Austnaca,  333. 

cerris.  333. 

coccitera,  333. 

Hispanica,  333. 

ilex,  332. 

macrophvlla,  334. 

peduncnfata,  332. 


prinus.  334. 
8essiliflc~~ 


Jora,332. 

sideraxyla,  334. 

suber  (Cork-tree),  37,  333. 

tinctoria,  334. 

virens,  334. 
)uemales,  329. 
)uince,  422. 
^uincunciad,  84. 

Raceme,  x2o,  X2X. 
Radiating  plants,  x88. 
Radicle,  or  root,  2. 
Radiola,  399. 
l^J^$hf  353. 

Rafflesia  Ajmoldi,  112,  ^X5. 
Rafflcsiaceae,  260. 
Ranunales,  366. 
Ranunculaceae,  80,  367,  368. 
Ranunculus,  372. 
■  acaulis,  367. 

aquaticus,  73,  98. 

auricomus,  373. 

enauris,  373. 

-^— —  flammula,  373. 

^—  glacialis,  368. 

^—  hirsuttts,  373. 

lingua,  373. 
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Ranunculus  repens,  373. 

thora,  368. 

tricliophyUua,  373. 

Raphanus,  352. 

Raphe,  a  cord-like  swelling  on  one  of  the  sides 

of  the  ovule,  148. 
Raspberry,  fruit  of,  159. 
Ray,  J.,  189 ;  system,  foundation  of,  205. 
Reaumuriaceae,  364. 
Receptacle,  the,  X14,  148. 
Red  Cedar,  312.. 

Rose,  424. 

Reeds  ^Cypcracea),  120. 
Reseda  odorata,  353. 
Rcsedacex,  351,  353. 
Resiniferous  ducts,  44. 
Respiration  in  plants,  103—^05. 
Restiaccze,  270,  276. 
Reticulated  fibres,  41. 
RhamnacesB,  426,  428. 
Rbamnales,  426. 
Rhamnus,  428. 
Rhizobolacex,  364. 
Rhizogens,  2x0,  2x1,  268. 
Rhizogs,  see  Rhizogens. 
Rhizome,  i,  28. 
Rhizophora  (Mangrove),  4. 
Rhizopogan,  241. 
Rhizotomy,  or  root-cutters,  185. 
Rhodiola,  477. 
Rhododendron,  389,  ^92. 

ponticum,  392. 

Rhodomenia  palmata,  232. 

Rhus  cotinus  (Sumach),  53,  87,  394. 

Ribes  (Currant  leaf),  51. 

Ricciaceae,  256. 

Rice,  classification  of,  187,  273. 

Kicinus  communis,  76,  115,  327;  cotyledons  of, 

162. 
Ripogonum,  305. 
Kobinia,  75. 

•  pseud-acacia,  4x3. 

Rodochiton,  448. 
Rogiera,  469. 
Rondeletia  speciosa,  469. 
Root,  the,  2 ;  progress  of,  8. 
Rosa,  genus,  185. 

canina,  184,  424. 

eentifolia,  424. 

Damascena,  424. 

Gallica,  424. 

moschata,  424. 

officinalis,  424. 

Sabina,  X84. 

villosa,  184. 

Rosaceae,  187,  412,  422. 
Rosaceous,  134,  188. 

Rose,  X87,  422  ;  Linnsean  classification  of,  192. 

of  Four  Seasons,  424. 

with  a  hundred  leaves,  424. 

Campion,  406. 

of  Jericho,  409. 

Rosemary,  form  oi  calyx  in,  445. 
Rose-tangles,  232. 

Rotang,  283. 
Rotboelleae,  275. 
Roxburghiaceae,  304. 
Ruber,  no. 
Rubia,  465. 

tinctoria,  465. 

Rubus,  424.    . 

caesius,  424. 

fhiticosus,  424. 

idaeus,  424. 

Rue,  stamens  of,  at  the  time  of  fecundation,  i77« 
Rumex  (Dockweed),  51. 
Ruscus,  301. 

aculeatus,  260. 

Rushes  (Juncaceae),  120. 
Russellia,  448. 
Rutaceae,  393. 
Rutales,  393. 


Sabean  £antt,  the,  381. 

Sac,  140. 

Saccharine  Fucus  of  the  Icelanders,  232. 

Saccolabiums,  292. 

Sacred  Fig,  324. 

SafSower.  455.  ,  ,      ,       . 

Sage  (Salvia  oflScinalis),  5X  ;  form  of  calyx  in, 

445* 
Sagittaria  (Arrow-head),  70,  74. 

Sago- tree,  283. 

Sagus  Rhumphii,  283. 

Saillant,  76. 

Saintfoin,  4x4. 

Salicaceac,  3x4,  3x9. 

Salix,  316. 

alba,  53,  3x6. 

Babylonica,  317. 

caprea,  3x7. 

herbacea,  3x6. 

■  lanata,  317. 

reticulata,  317. 

Sallows,  3x7. 

Salsify,  454. 

Salvadoraceae,  442. 

Salvia,  x88. 

Salvidae,  444. 

Samara,  152. 

Sambuceae,  469." 

Sambucus,  469.  . 

ebulus,'469- 

nigra,  469. 

Samphire,  47  x.    • 

Samvdacear,  345. 

Sandal -woods,  478. 

Sandbox- tree,  154. 

San^isorbaceae,  4x2,  422. 

Sanicula  Europaca,  47X. 

Saniculex,  47X. 

Santalaceae.  477. 

Santalum  album,  478. 

Sap,  106 ;  circulation  of,  107 ;  constituents  of, 

ixo. 

Sapindaceac,  362. 

Sapindales,  362. 

Sapindus  Scne^alensis,  363. 

Saponaria  officinalis,  405. 

Sapotaceac,  427,  428. 

Sap- vessels,  ^5. 

Sap-wood  (alburnum),  34. 

Sargasso  Sea,  222. 

Sargassum,  222.  ^ 

baccifenim,  222. 

vulgare,  222. 

Sarracenia,  267. 
Sarraceniacea;,  73. 
Sarsaparilla,  304,  305. 
Sarza,  see  Sarsaparilla. 
Saururaceae,  407. 
Sauvagesiaceae,  346. 
Savin,  3x2. 

Saxifraga  umbrosa,  426. 
Saxifragaceae,  426. 
Saxifragales,  426. 
Scalariform  vessels,  47. 
Scandent  stems,  25. 
Scarlet  Runner,  414. 
Scepaceae,  327. 
Schizandraceac,  340. 
Schizanthus,  448. 

Schleiden,  214 ;  on  Fungals,  236. 
Scholymus  Hispanicus,  76. 
Scitamina,  73. 
Scleranthacese,  408. 
Scorpioidal  cyme,  X27. 
Scorzonera,  454. 
Scratchweeds,  465. 
Screw-pine  (Pandanus),  4,  270. 
Scrophulariaceae,  446,  447. 
Sea  Island  Cotton,  360. 
Secundine  sac,  147. 
Sedges,  270,  27X. 
Sedum  acre,  349. 
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Seed.  the.  i6i :  natural  disscmmation  of,  164, 
16s;  of  tie  Balsams,.  iSf;  vanetie.  m 
appUrancc  of,  i6i ;  viuaity  o^  167,  1^; 
mjuisitc  conditions  for  gennmation  of,  180. 

S^mentation,  2x6. 

Sefaginaceae,  442. 

Semiamplexicaul,  75. 

Semi-floscular  flowers,  188. 

Sempcrvivum,  346, 350. 

Senecioideae,  4S3. 

Senna,  4x5.  .^     . 

Sensitive  plant  (Mimosa  scnsitiFa),  91- 

Sepal,  42>  ISO' 

Scpticidal  dehiscence,  154. 

Serrated  leaf,  76-  .        ,      * 

Sesasum,  446 ;  properties  of,  440. 

Seselineat,  471* 

Sessile,  75»  »*o.  .  ,    ,,        -  ^^ 

Seto,  footstalk  of  the  Hepaticeae,  256. 

Seville  Orange,  395-  ._  . 

Sexual  plante,  211 ;  differences  in  plants,  169. 

Shady  Coral,  414. 

She  Oak.  3x4. 

Shepherd's  Purse  (Capsella),  X19. 

Sherardia  arvcnsis,  464. 

Short  Staple  Cotton,  ^60.    ^       .     ^^   . 

Siberian  Sow  Thistle  (Sonchns  dentatus),  xxg. 

S)da.94»357.36o. 

Side  saddle  flower,  357. 

Silenals,  403. 

Sileneae,  404. 

Silerideae,  472. 

Siliqua,  152,  352. 

Silpoium,  472* 

Silybum  Mariannm,  454. 

Simarubaceae,  393,  394* 

Simple  leaf,  75'  .  ,     »       ^^  1 
flowering  herbaceous   plants,    tubular 

arrangement  of,  x88. 
Slum,  47X. 
Skirrets,  471. 
Smallage,  475. 
Smilacex,  304,  305. 
Smilax,  305. 

aspera,  305. 

Smith,  Sir  James  Edward,  206. 
Smuts,  246. 
Snake-root,  363. 
Snapdragon,  x88. 
Soapwort,  ^05. 
Soil,  variation  of,  6. 
Soia  hispida,  414. 
Solanacex,  43 1«  434. 
Solan um,  13Q,  434. 

dulcamara,  435. 

esculcntum,  436. 

ni^m,  435. 

oviferum,  437 


Sodomeum,  436. 

tuberosum  (Potato),  59, 435. 

Soluble  bodies  in  fruits,  X55. 

Sonchus  dentatus  (Siberian  Sow  Thistle),  1x9. 

Sophora  Japonica  (Sophora  of  Japan),  64. 

Sophoreae,  414. 

"  Sops  in  Wine,"  404. 

Soridia,  252. 

Sorus,  261. 

Sow's  Bread,  441. 

Soy,4X4. 

Spadix.  114,  X20,  127. 

Spanisn  Broom,  4x3. 

Oak,  333. 

Orach,  ^09. 

Sparmannia  Anicana,  362. 

Spartium  junceum,  4x3. 

Spathe,  X28. 

Species,  X84 ;  number  of,  inhabiting  the  globe 

4S2. 
Spermogonia,  255. 
Spermoedia,  244. 
Sphaeroplca  annulina,  2x6. 
Sphaeroxyga  Berkeleyana,  2x6. 


Sphagnum,  257. 
Spike  (Spica),  x2o. 
Spikelet  (Spicula),  lao. 
Spiraea  aruncus,  425. 

filipendula,  425. 

ulmaria,  425. 

Spirito  Santo,  280. 
Spongioles,  s,  18. 
Sporangres,  2x3. 
Sporangia  of  Ferns,  201. 
Spores,  or  Sporulcs,  26X. 
Sporophores,  232. 
Spurge  Laurels,  4x0. 
Spurious  dissepiments,  X47. 
Spruce  beer,  308. 
Squamose,  1x7. 
Stackhousiacex,  427. 
Stamens,  1x4,  X38. 
Staphyleaceae,  362. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  xx8. 

Thistle,  454. 

Starch,  182. 

Starworts,  471 .  ■,    *•    ^ 

Stcllaria  (Chickwecd),  the  seed  of  x6x. 

media,  404. 

Stellates,  464. 

Stem,  20 ;  of  Orchidaceous  plants,  289. 

Sterculeae,  357. 
Sterculiaceac,  354. 
Stembersia,  302. 
Sticta  pulmonaria,  253. 
Stigma,  1x6,  X40,  145.  294* 
Stilaginaccz,  320. 
Stilbaceae,  42iB. 
Stipe,  23,  45,  239,  261. 
Stipea;,  274. 
Stipula,  99. 
Stipule,  42. 
Stitchwort,  406. 
Stock  Gillyflower,  188. 
Stomates,  96. 
Stone  fruit  (drupe),  157. 
Storax,  308, 428. 
Stramonium,  435.  ^ 
Strasburg  turpentine,  309. 
Strawberry,  422^  424,  425. 

■  nruit  of,  x6o. 

Strawberry-tree,  392. 

Striated  vessels,  37,  46.  <.  ,  '  « 

Structure  of  an  Oat  flower,  272  ;  of  the  flower 

in  Orchidaceous  plants,  289 ;  of  Mushrooms, 

2^0. 
Strycnnos  nux  vomica,  429. 
Style,  a  filament  prolonging  the"top  of  the  ovaiy, 

Stylidiaceae,  449. 
Styracaceae,  ^27,  428. 
Styrax  bensom,  428. 

oflicinalc,  428.  ■ 

Suberous  layer,  39. 
Subterranean  stems,  27. 
Sub-varieties  of  species,  184. 
Succulent  stems,  24. 
Suction  of  leaves,  ao. 
Sugar-cane,  274. 

melon,  343. 

Sumach,  or  Sta^'s-hom   tree  (Rhus  cotinus), 

Sun^ower,  197  ;  Linna»n  classification  of,  193. 
Superior  ovary,  147. 
Supra-decompound  leaves,  76. 
Swartzieae,  4x6. 
Sweet, Crowfoot,  373. 

Pea,  413. 

Sycamore,  323,  363. 

Fig,  324- 

Symphytum  officinale,  442. 
Symplocarpus,  298. 
Synantherous  stamens,  143. 
Syngenesia,  X9^. 
Syringa  vulgaris  (Lilac),  5x,  432. 

Persica,  432. 
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Taccaceae,  270,  283. 

Tamaricaceae,  346.  * 

Tamarind,  41^. 

Tamarindus  tndica,  4x5. 

Tamarix  Gallica,  346. 

Tamus,  304. 

Tangbin  poison,  429. 

Tannin,  155. 

Tansy,  Linnaean  classification  of,  193. 

Taraxacum,  454. 

Tares,  413. 

Taxaceae,  306,  312. 

Taxineae,  309. 

Taxus  baccata  (Yew),  84. 

Teazel,  451. 

Temperature  requisite  for  germination, '180, 483. 

Temstromiaceae,  164. 

Terrestrial  Orcbids,  297. 

Testa,  158. 

Testudinaria,  304. 

Tetrad3mamia,  193. 

Tetradynamous  stamens,  142. 

Tetragoniaceae,  408,  409. 

Tetragonia  expansa,  409. 

Tetrandria,  fourth  Linnaean  class,  having  four 

stamens  on  each  flower,  192. 
Tetraspores,  23a. 
Tballogens,  210,  2x2. 
Thallus,  252,  254. 
Thapsia  sylphium,  472. 
Tbapsidae,  472. 
Theca,  259. 
Theobroma  cacao,  357. 
Tbeopbrasttts,  207. 

Thistle^  Linnaean  classification  of,  193. 
Thlaspi.  352. 
Thorn  Apple,  438. 
Thrictace,  454. 
Thuja,  311. 
Thwaites,  2x4. 
Tbymelaceae,  409,  410. 
Thjrmelza,  409. 
Thymoidc»,  444. 
Tigridia  pavonia,  287. 
Tilia  (Lime-tree),  75. 

Europxa,  36X. 

sylvestris,  i6x. 

Tiliaceae,  354,  360. 
Tiliacoreae,  34X. 
Tillandsias,  73. 

Tobacco,  188, 435,  438 ;  the  seed  of,  x6i. 
Toltt,  4x4. 
Tomato,  437. 
Tonquin  Benn,  414. 
Torcivlium  (Hartworts),  472. 
Toucn-me-not,  X54. 

Toumefort's  arrangement  of  plants,  X87,  x88 ; 
division  of  the  vegetable  world,  x88. 

— ; Poppy,  376. 

Trachea,  17. 

Tragopogon,  454. 

Trapa  natans  (Water  Caltrop),  78. 

Tree  Cotton,  360. 

Ferns,  47. 

Heath,  391. 

— —  Peony,  375. 
Trees.  187. 
Trefolium,  413. 
Tremandraceae,  362. 
Triadelphous  stamens,  142. 
Triandna.  192. 

TrianoiK  foundation  of  the  Botanical  School  of, 

by  Louis  XIV.,  X98. 
Trichotomous  cvme,  X26. 
Trigonella  omitnopodioides,  92. 
Trilliaceae,  304,  306. 
Tristichous,  84. 
Triticum  sativum,  273. 
Troparolaceae,  354,  357. 
Tropaeolum  magus,  357. 
Tropical  forest,  description  of  a,  502,  503. 
Truffle,  241 ;  structure  of,  242. 


Trunk,  structure  of,  32,  33. 

Trunks  of  forest  trees,  description  of,  42. 

Tsjampaca,  367. 

Tuber,  60,  24X  ;  species  used  for  food,  242. 

aestivum,  242. 

brumal  e,  242. 

cibarium,  242. 

leonis,  242. 

mesentericum,  24a. 

milanosporum,  242. 

Tubercttle,  60. 
Tubero-fibrottS  roqts,  7. 
Tuberose,  301. 
Tuberous  roots,  7. 

Tubifloral  floscnles,  properties  of,  454. 

radiates,  455. 

Tubular  corolla,  X34. 
Tubuliflorae,  453. 

Tulasne  on  Ergot,  245  ;  on  Smut,  246,  247. 

Tulipeac,  301. 

Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera),  5x,  367. 

Tunicated  bulbs,  28. 

Tumeraceae,  346. 

Turpentine,  309. 

Typnaceae,  270,  27  x. 

Ulex  Europaeus,  4x3. 

Ulmacca:,  426,  427. 

Ulmus  (the  Elm),  84,  427. 

Umbel,  X20. 

Umbella.  X20. 

Umbellales,  470. 

Umbelliferae,  474 ;  properties  of,  47. 

Umbelliferous,  124,  x88  ;  plants,  80. 

Unilocular,  X39. 

Upas-tree,  325. 

Upright  stems,  24. 

Urceola  elastica,  429. 

Urceolate  corolla,  X34. 

Uredo  rubigo,  237. 

segetum,  237. 

Ureneae,  357. 

Um  of  Mosses,  259. 

Urtica  (Nettle),  8x. 

crenulata,  320. 

dioica,  320. 

urens,  320. 

Urticareae,  320. 
Urticals,  120. 
Ustilago  Maydls,  246. 

segetum,  246. 

Vacciniaceae,  46^. 
Vaccinium  m^illus,  463. 

uliginosum,  463. 

Vahea  gummitcra,  429. 

Valerian,  73. 

Valerianaceac,  4^1^,  45X. 

Vallisneria  spiralis,  fecundation  of  X79. 

Valonia,  334. 

Vandeae,  290,  292. 

Vanilla,  xi. 

Vanillaccae,  295. 

Variation  under  cultivation,  X84. 

Varieties  of  species,  184. 

Vascular  Cryptogamia,  209. 

walls,  42. 

Vauchcria,  223. 

clavata,  225. 

Vaucheriae,  222. 

Vegetation  of  the  Himalayas,  519. 

of  Norway,  487. 

Venetian  treacle,  47X. 

Venice  turpentine,  jo8. 

Venus's  Fly-trap  (Dionaea  muscipula),  80. 

Verbascum,  448. 

Verbena  omcinalis  (Vervain),  121. 

Verbenaceac,  442. 

Veroniacear,  453. 

Veronica  officinalis,  stem  of,  25. 

Vereain  (Verbena  officinalis),  X2x. 

Vetches,  4x3. 
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Vibratile  cilia,  225. 

Yibumum,  469. 

Vicia  sativa,  413. 

Vicicae,  41^. 

Victoria  Liljr,  see  Victoria  regia. 

regia,    115,    365;    increaae 


of    tem- 


perature at  time  of  fecundation  in,  179. 
Villarsia  nymphxoides,  431. 
Vinca,  429. 

minor,  429. 

Vine,  381 ;   geographical  distribution  of,  381 ; 
composition  of  the  grape,  385. 

fungus,  247. 

Viola  odorata,  34V. 

— —    tricolor,  349  ;  ovule  of,  175. 

Violaceae,  346,  347. 

Violates,  345. 

Violeae,  346. 

Violet,  188,  ^47  ;  Linnzan  classification  of,  193. 

Viper's  Hugloss,  443. 

Grass,  454. 

Virginian  Spiderwort,  germination  of,  183. 

Viscaccae,  477,  479. 

Viscum,  478,  479. 

Vitaccae,  381  ;  characteristics  of,  382. 

Vital  nodes  or  eyes,  20, 

Vitis  vinifera,  381. 

Vittae,  471. 

Vivianacea?,  354,  357. 

Vochyacear,  3O2. 

Vogelia,  439. 


Wahlenbergieae,  449. 

Wallflower,  351.  353. 

Walnut,  338 ;  classification  of,  187. 

Water  Hoans,  366. 

Caltrop  (Trapa  natans),  78. 

Crowfoot,  373. 

Hemlock,  475. 

Lily  (Nymph^ea),  08. 

Melon,  342—344.  ' 

Weeping  Ash,  434. 

Willow,  317. 

Wheat,  273 ;   classification  of,  187 ;    Linnaean 
classification  of,  192. 


Whin,  413. 

WMte  Dead  Nettle,  444. 

Poppy.  376. 

Willow,  317. 

Whorl,  or  verticil,  130 ;  bracts,  127. 

Whortlebeny,  463. 

Willows,  3x6;  classification  of,  187;  the 

of,  161. 
Willughbya  edulis,  429. 
Wine,  the  process  01  making,  385. 
Winter  Cherry,  438. 

Hellebore,  119. 

Witch  Hazels,  477. 
Withering,  206. 
Woad,  i53. 

Wood  Archangel,  474. 

Crowfoot,  373. 

Sanicle,  471. 

Sorrel,  400. 

Strawberries,  425. 

of  some  Lilies,  302. 

Woodbine,  470. 
Woodruff,  465. 
Woody  fibre,  34,  278. 

■  Nightshade,  435. 

Wormwood,  Linnsean  classification  of,  193. 
Wrinkled  Willow,  317. 

Xanthoxylacear,  393,  394. 
Xyridacea;,  271,  297. 
Xyridales,  271. 

Yam,  3<H 

Yellow  Gentian,  431. 

Loosestrife,  ^i. 

Yew  (Taxus  baccata),  84,  306^  31a. 
Yoke  Elm,  330. 

Zamias,  306. 

Zca,  273. 

— —  majrs  (Maize-plant),  27. 

Zinziberaceae,  270,  287. 

Zoospores,  225. 

Zosteracex,  270. 

Zygophyllaceae,  394. 
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